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PREFACE 

In  presenting  the  following  work  to  the  public — no  less  than 
to  the  medical  and  scientific  man — I  feel  that  a  few  words  of 
explanation  are  necessary — if  not  of  apology.  The  subject 
discussed  is  so  entirely  different  from  anything  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  any  language,  and  the  subject-matter  is  frequently 
treated  in  so  unusual  a  manner,  that  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary 
for  me  to  indicate,  briefly,  what  I  propose  to  discuss  in  the  fol- 
lowing book,  and  why.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  this  at  any 
length,  however,  as  the  Contents  page  will  doubtless  prove 
more  or  less  self-explanatory;  and  the  theories  will  be  found 
stated  and  defended  in  the  text  itself.  I  shall  not  attempt,  in 
this  place,  to  defend  either  myself  or  my  theories,  but  must  rest 
upon  the  text  of  my  book  allowing  it  to  speak  for  itself,  and 
will  only  ask  that  the  book  be  read  carefully  and  critically  before 
any  verdict  is  passed,  either  upon  the  theories  advanced,  or  the 
sanity  of  the  author!  I  admit  that  my  position  is  at  first  sight 
revolutionary,  to  the  extent,  even,  of  being  absurd;  that,  in 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  that  we  derive  our  strength 
and  energ}^  from  the  food  we  eat,  I  am  attacking  one  of  the 
fundamental  postulates  of  science — and  even,  at  first  sight, 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Law  of  Conservation  itself.  I 
have  one,  and  only  one,  reply  to  all  such  critics:  Read  the  facts 
and  arguments  advanced  in  the  book,  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  hviw  any  criticism  or  fair- 
spirited  attack  that  may  be  leveled,  cither  at  the  hook  or  at 
myself,  as  its  author. 

For  the  greater  portion  of  this  hook  I  am  tempted  to  claim 
originality.  In  the  opening  chapters,  the  tlu^ory  of  disease  pro- 
pounded is  merely  a  n^-wording  of  the  th(>ory  that  has  bec^i  held 
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for  half  a  century  by  all  export  hygienic  physicians — it  is  merely 
a  re-statement  of  the  case;  and,  in  the  chapters  on  ''Drug-Medi- 
cation/' and  on  ''Stimulants,"  I  have  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  the  briUiant  theoretical  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  T. 
Trail.  The  ideas  concerning  the  germ-theory  have  also  been 
advanced,  in  outline,  by  hygienic  physicians;  and  the  chapter 
on  the  physiology  and  philosophy  of  fasting  I  have  borrowed 
largely  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Dewey.  In  the  chapter 
on  "Vitality,"  also,  I  have  received  many  valuable  suggestions 
from  the  theoretical  writings  of  Dr.  Robert  Walter — he  and 
Doctor  Dewey  being  the  only  two  writers,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
enabled  to  discover,  who  did  not  believe  that  the  bodily  vitality 
was  derived  from  the  daily  food,  but  for  very  opposite  reasons. 
Doctor  Dewey  was  forced  to  this  conclusion  owing  to  the  facts 
presented  by  his  fasting  cases;  as  the  result  of  clinical  evidence; 
but  he  never  followed  up  the  suggestion  in  any  detail,  nor  in- 
dicated the  revolutionary  effects  such  a  theory  would  have  on 
science,  if  true.  Doctor  Walter  traced  these  out,  to  some  extent; 
but  his  writings  seem  to  me  to  be  somewhat  confused  on  this 
point,  and  the  conclusions  that  flow  from  the  theory  are  not 
drawn  by  this  author  either.  Doctor  Walter  seems  to  be  in  con- 
siderable confusion  regarding  his  theory  of  vitality,  and  its 
derivation  from  food.  At  thnes  he  seems  to  think  that  it  is  so 
derived;  at  other  times  not.  Thus,  on  p.  161  of  his  ''Vital 
Science,"  the  following  sentence  occurs: 

"That  term  'physical  vigor,'  which  most  people  will  agree 
is  a  proper  one,  as  coming  from  food,  is  itself  a  good  answer  to 
the  doctrine  that  food  gives  vital  power.  Food  yields  to  a 
living  organism  physical  force  for  the  performance  of  physical 
work,  but  only  when  that  force  is  controlled  by  Vital  Force." 
This  seems  to  be  somewhat  confused,  and  also  erroneous.  Only 
by  taking  the  broad  stand  that  no  energy  whatever  is  derived 
from  the;  food,  can  we  see  clearlyjtheJLnii'  relations  of  food  and 
energy,  as  outlined  iry'Book  IIT,jDha£;jJ|i  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader  for  an  exposition  of  the  theory. 

The  only  extended  study  of  fasting  cases  I  have  ever  come 
across  is  that  contained  in  Dr.  Joel  Shew's  "Family  Physician," 
(pp.  783-97),  published  many  years  ago,  in  which  the  physiolog- 
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ical  effects  of  fasting  arc  discussed  at  some  length.  The  state- 
ments are  somewhat  crude  in  many  ways,  however,  and  the 
results  vitiated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  cases  studied,  water,  as 
well  as  solid  food,  was  forbidden  the  patients;  and  consequently 
abnormal  results  were  obtained — and  studied.  In  the  current 
books  on  fasting,  only  a  brief  reference  is  made,  here  and  there, 
to  these  difficult  problems;  and  no  detailed  study  of  the  ques- 
tion has  ever  been  attempted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
work,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  will  at  least  stimulate  interest  and 
enforce  research  in  this  highly  important  and  interesting  field 
of  inquiry. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that,  in  putting  forward  fasting 
as  a  virtual  panacea,  e.g.,  as  I  do,  (pp.  574-8),  I  am  "extreme," 
and  consequently  to  be  distrusted  in  my  conclusions.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  dispute  these  arguments  here — merely  asking 
my  reader  to  peruse  the  chapters  or  passages  themselves  before 
arriving  at  any  conclusion.  They  may  be  extreme,  but  if  true, 
what  does  that  matter?  Like  Doctor  Trail,  I,  too,  have  "found 
truth  to  be  both  ultra  and  radical.  It  is  never  ^between  two  ex- 
tremes,' but  always  one  extreme  or  the  other."  Public  opinion 
is  worth  nothing  whatever  in  a  scientific  problem,  which  nmst 
always  be  determined  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  not  by  the 
opinions  of  any  one — scientist  or  layman.  And  that  is  certainly 
not  less  true  in  such  a  case  as  this,  in  which  next  to  nothing  is 
known  of  the  subject,  even  by  the  specialists! 

Most  certainlv.  fasting  will  neyer_h£CQme  a  popular  met ho( I 
of  Jiiu^e^f  or_the_i-ea^sonJ;hat^^  ! 

It  is  all  very  well  to  live  "well"  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then 
to  think  and  feel  we  can  avoid  the  results  by  taking  a  pill  or  a 
powder.  That,  unfortunately,  is  impossible.  Nature  does  not 
work  in  that  wa\',  hut  always  by  gradual  processes.  As  Doctor 
Keith  so  well  remarked,  ("Plea  for  a  Sinij)ler  Life,"  p.  12.S),  "A 
starving  doctor  would  not,  1  fear,  have  as  yet  a  xcry  loiii:  carcrr 
as  a  fashionable  and  ))()pular  physician  in  London."  That  is 
but  too  true! 

In  all  the  reported  cases,  I  have  refrained  from  mentioning 
names,  except  in  some  few  instances— in  which  the  pcrnussion 
had  been  obtained  from   the  patient,  or  wlien   the  name  had 
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already  appeared  in  print.  I  have  all  these  names  in  my  posses- 
sion, however;  and  documentary  evidence,  in  many  cases,  to 
prove  that  the  statements  made  in  this  book  are  in  every  way 
correct,  and  that  I  have  stated  the  strict  truth  in  every  case 
mentioned  and  discussed.  Many  of  the  patients  I  knew  per- 
sonally, and  could  doubtless  soon  reach,  by  mail,  should  the 
occasion  for  my  doing  so  ever  arise. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  impress  my  reader  with  the  im- 
portance of  bearing  in  mind,  throughout,  the  following  facts. 
First:  That  the  fasts  undertaken,  and  studied  in  this  book, 
were  undertaken  by  diseased  patients,  and  not  by  persons  in 
health;  and  that  I  should  not  advise,  but  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, heartily  deprecate  any  attempts  at  promiscuous  fasting, 
by  persons  unfamiliar  either  with  physiology  or  the  philosophy 
of  the  treatment;  or  who  are  not  diseased  and  in  need  of  such 
a  fast  for  the  cure  of  certain  ailments.  I  believe  in  properly 
conducted,  therapeutic,  fasting;  but  here,  as  in  every  other 
field,  "a,  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  Secondly: 
The  distinction  between  fasting  and  starving  should  be  kept 
carefully  in  mind,  throughout,  and  the  two  never  confused. 
•Fasting  is  altogether  beneficial;  starving  precisely  the  reverse. 
I  have,  on  page  564,  stated  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  radical 
distinction  between  these  two  processes,  and  I  should  advise 
my  reader  to  peruse  that  passage  before  beginning  the  book, 
if  he  has  not  already  a  clearly  formed  idea  of  this  distinction 
and  difference  between  the  two  physiological  processes.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  distinction  pointed  out  should 
be  kept  carefully  in  mind,  throughout. 

To  my  publishers  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  their  kind 
help,  courtesy  and  assistance  during  the  publication  of  this 
book.  To  my  more  than  friend,  Maurice  V.  Samuels,  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  I  can  never  repay,  for  past  help  and  encourage- 
ment, through  years  that  seemed  to  betoken  nothing  more 
bright  than  failure  and  ridicule,  and  without  whose  friendly  aid 
this  book  might  never  have  been  published.  To  Doctor  Rabag- 
liati  I  also  owe  a  debt  of  profound  thanks — which  should  be 
acknowledged  here,  as  well  as  privately — not  only  for  the  full, 
kindly,  and  appreciative  '^ Introduction"  he  has  written,  but 
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ilso  for  the  help  and  counsel  he  has  given  me,  throughout  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  I  must  record  here,  however,  the 
'act  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  Dr.  Rabagliati  in 
lis  conclusions,  after  having  read  his  Introduction  carefully, 
md  while  in  full  sympathy  with  his  aims.  Every  reader  must, 
Df  course,  select  the  theory  that  appeals  to  him  the  most. 
Finally,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  all  that  is  of  any  value  or 
*vorth  in  the  book  is  due  to  the  constant  presence,  acute  criti- 
cism and  sympathetic  devotion  of  my  wife. 

H.  C 
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INTRODUCTION 

PART  I 

A    NEW   THEORY    OF    ENERGY 

Mr.  Hereward  Carrington,  having  asked  me  to  write  an  Introduc- 
tion to  his  interesting  and  scholarly  book  on  "  \'itahty,  Fasting  and 
Nutrition,"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  his  recjuest. 
In  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  although  I  agree  with  much 
that  is  in  the  book,  and  particularly  with  a  main  contention  in  it 
that  neither  the  heat  of  the  body,  nor  its  energy,  or  power  of  work, 
come  from  the  food,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  my  views  are  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  author  in  all  particulars.     That  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  expected  in  any  case,  no  two  minds  ever,  I  sup- 
pose, wiiether  living  now  or  at  former  times,  being  found  to  agree 
with  each  other  in  every  particular.     Mr.  Hereward  Carringt(Mi  needs 
no  help  from  me  or  any  other  man  in  defending  his  views.     Any  one 
who  reads  his  book  will  see  that.     Further,  it  would  be  unlxMoming 
in  me,  when  writing  a  friendly  Introduction  to  another  man's  l)ook, 
to  dwell  on  the  points  of  disagreement  between  us.     I  write  because 
i  we  agree  in  a  main  contention,  or  perhaps  in  the  main  contention  of 
I  the  ):)ook,  not  because  we  disagree  on  other  points.     But  I  cannot 
!  refrain  from  mentioning  one  point  on  which  our  views  seem  to  differ, 
i  although  1  do  not  propose  to  be  guilty  of  the  bad  taste  of  criticizing 
i  his  view,  or  of  defending  my  own  at  present.     Still,  it  seems  ncces- 
I  sary  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  strenuously  (and  also  very 
)  ably  no  doubt)  contends  that  life  or  vital  force  'Ms  absolutclji  alone, 
separate,  distinet,  per  sr,"  from  all  other  forces.     I  do  not  take  this 
view.     To  me,  life  is  one  form  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  energy  by 
which  all  things  do  consist,  and  1  think  that,  like  other  forms  or 
'  phases  of  energy  each  of  which  procreates  the  form  under  which  its 
manifestation  or  embodiment  aj)iiears,  life,  whether  under  the  forms 
of  plant  life,  or  animal  life,  procreates  the  form  suitable  for  its  mani- 
festation.    Each  reader  must  settle  in  his  own  mind  whicli  of  these 
views  or  what  other  view  most  commends  itself  to  him  in  this  ques- 
tion.    Very  much,  as  it  appears  to  me,  hangs  on  it.     It   i^  indeed 
1  vital,  and  therefore  I  was  bound  to  mention,  thougli  unable  to  dis- 
cuss it;    and  the  reader  will  see  if  he  cares  to,  the  im})()rtance  to  be 
I  attached  to  the  idea  that  Energy  in  all  the  varied  phases  of  its  ascend- 
ing manifestation,  ])nK'reates  the  mechanism  fit  for  the  emi^odiment 
of  that  manifestation.     He  will  also  see  that  I  regard  heat  and  light 
no  longer  as  causes  of  energy,  nor  even  as  forms  of  energy,  so  much 
as  they  seem  to  be  (jualities  of  energ\-.  and  that  this  is  in  keeping 
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with  the  ultimate  conclusion  that  a  study  of  organic  life  leads  to  the 
inference,  not  of  a  common  ancestor,  but  to  that  of  a  common  Author. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  a  vitalist  of  a  sort.  He  has  evidently 
read  much  in  physiology  and  in  that  attempt  at  practical  physiology 
known  under  the  name  of  practice  of  medicine.  His  mind  is  not  only 
critical,  but  it  is  also  constructive,  and  on  every  page  he  may  fairly 
be  described  as  original.  He  accepts  the  main  principles  of  physi- 
ology as  generally  expounded,  though  even  as  to  some  of  these — 
witness  for  example  his  views  on  sleep — he  has  much  to  say  that  is 
out  of  the  common  purview;  and  .various  readers  must  determine, 
each  for  himself,  how  far  they  agree  or  differ  from  him.  I  have  been 
asked  to  write  this  Introduction  chiefly,  or  almost  wholly,  because  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Hereward  Carrington  in  the  belief  that  neither  the 
heat  of  the  body  nor  its  energy  for  work  come  from  the  food  at  all. 
An  attempt  to  realize  this  point  of  view  leads  to  the  perception  of 
an  interesting  situation.  Two  men,  neither  of  them  experimental 
physiologists,  allege  that  the  ordinary  physiological  doctrines, 
reached  by  the  labors  of  countless  physiological  workers  after  innu- 
merable laboratory  experiments,  are  wrong  on  an  important  or  even 
a  vital  point.  The  balance  of  authority,  being  so  tremendously  on 
one  side,  the  large  majority  of  men  will  probably  consider  that  the 
opinion  of  two  or  three  men  on  the  other  side  is  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration,  and  will  banish  it  from  their  minds  without  further 
ado.  Although,  however,  this  may  be  a  natural  course  to  take,  it 
is  not  a  wise  one.  Neither  is  it  a  scientific  or  philosophical^  one, 
since  the  value  of  an  opinion  depends  not  so  much  on  the  number 
or  even  the  importance  of  those  who  hold  it,  as  on  the  evidence  on  j 
which  it  rests.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  effect  which  I  fear  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hereward  Carrington's  view  will  have  on  the  large 
majority  of  readers  is  exactly  the  one  which  it  had  at  first  on  my  own  j 
mind.  When  he  first  suggested  to  me  that  neither  the  work  of  the 
body  nor  its  heat  came  from  the  food  at  all;   I  must  confess  that  I 

*The  meaning  of  the  word  "  scientific"  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  of 
"philosophical."  Science  is,  properly  speaking,  the  accumulation  of  facts,  per- 
ception of  their  existence  to  us,  knowledge  of  them  by  us.  Philosophy  is  the 
explanation  which  we  give  of  the  perceived  facts.  A  fact  of  sequence,  as  that 
day  succeeds  night;  and  night  day,  is  scientific.  Whenever  we  come  to  account 
for  the  succession,  we  enter  the  domain  of  philosophy;  and  yet  the  astronomical 
explanations  given  to  account  for  the  succession  are  generally  classed  among 
scientific  phenomena.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  science  and  philosophy,  because  no  sooner  do  we  perceive  facts,  than 
we  begin  to  try  to  account  for  them.  Religion  arises  when  we  push  or  try  to 
push  our  philosophy  to  its  ultimate  conclusions. 

But  on  the  whole,  although  all  these  three  domains  of  thinking  are  inex- 
tricably mingled  and  commingled  with  one  another,  we  may  consider  science  as 
dealing  with  facts  and  with  their  How  and  their  occurrence,  their  sequence,  their 
connections;  while  philosophy  deals  with  the  reasons  for  these  or  the  Why  of 
them.  Religion  on  the  other  hand  attempts  to  give  the  inquiry  into  How  and 
Why  a  final  unity.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  these  three  domains 
from  one  another.  Science  should  be  philosophical;  philosophy  should  be  scien- 
tific; while  religion  should  be  scientific  and  philosophical,  but  transcending  both. 
It  is  a  poor  sort  of  mind  whose  science,  philosophy,  and  religion  are  not  harmoni- 
ous with  one  another. 
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put  the  consideration  of  the  idea  away  from  me  as  unworthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration  or  entertainment.  The  ordinary  doctrine 
being  so  universally  held  by  a  very  large  number,  or  even  by  the  whole 
number  without  exception,  of  the  physiological  experimentalists,  and 
being  further,  as  it  seemed  at  first  sight,  entrenched  impregnably 
behind  experimental  facts,  and  also  behind  the  accepted  scientific 
and  philosophical  doctrines  regarding  the  conservation  of  energy 
and  matter,  must,  it  was  felt,  be  true.  The  very  least  which  could 
be  said  for  it  was  that  it  seemed  to  be  inextricably  bound  up  with 
those  conclusions  associated  with  the  name  of  Lavoisier  in  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  regarding  the  indestructibility  of  matter 
and  force  and  carried  to  accepted  certainty  since  by  a  crowd  of 
experimental  workers.  How  was  it  possible  that  on  a  vital  point 
that  great  cloud  of  workers  and  witnesses  could  be  mistaken?  If, 
after  more  than  a  century's  work,  carried  out  with  a  zeal  and  industry 
never  excelled  in  the  whole  history  of  human  working  and  thinking 
— if  after  all  this  time  and  after  the  making  of  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  experiments,  the  general  opinion  on  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple were  to  be  called  in  question — where,  it  might  be  asked,  was  or 
is  certainty  to  be  found?  We  may  well  ask.  And  yet,  very  recent  1}', 
Gustav  Le  Bon  has  stated  that,  contrary  to  the  views  of  Lavoisier 
and  of  the  whole  world  of  science  since  his  time,  matter  at  least  is 
not  indestructible  or  eternal,  and  that  in  certain  circumstances,  he 
has  proved  experimentally  it  dissociates  and  vanishes  without  return. 
This  being  so,  the  foundation  of  science  is  shaken;  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  as  at  present  understood  and  stated,  is  called 
in  question.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  do  it,  or  to  set  forth  my  own 
views  on  a  subject  which  has  racked  the  ingenuity  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  all  time,  but  1  do  not  see  how  1  can  refrain,  if  I  may  hope 
to  induce  even  a  single  mind  to  inquire  into  this  question  for  itself, 
from  stating  shortly  my  conclusions  as  to  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  It  is  possi])le  to  agree  that  Energy,  the  power,  is  infinite 
and  eternal,  and  omnipotent;  and  that  it  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  (it  cannot,  of  course  be  either  if  it  is  infinite),  and  yet 
to  agree  with  M.  Le  Bon  that  matter  may  vanish  without  return. 
This  is  indeed  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  compelled.  Matter  may 
be,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be,  the  effect  of  energy  which  may  call 
matter  into  being  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  or  declaring  its  own 
presence  and  power;  and  therefore,  when  the  immediate  purpose  has 
l)een  fulfilled,  matter  may  again  vanish  into  the  nothingness  from 
wliich  it  came.  Energy  or  force,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  seems  to 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  power  of  the  Infinite,  and,  like  the 
source  from  which  it  emanates,  it  is  infinite,  eternal,  changeful,  and 
omnipotent,  being  limited,  in  the  latter  respect,  only  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  Source  or  Origin,  Who  of  course  acts  according  to  His 
own  nature.  The  moral  cjualities  of  energy,  though  they  may  have 
to  be  referred  to,  are  at  present  rather  outside  of  our  purview. 
Matter,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  me  to  be  phenomenal  or  appar- 
ent only.  Le  Bon  himself  says  that  matter  is  a  variety  of  energy — 
which  is  exactly  my  view;   or,  if  I  might  venture  so  to  express  it; 
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1  think  Energy  calls  matter  into  being,  in  order  to  manifest  its  own 
presence.  Matter  seems  to  me  to  be  called  into  being  in  order  to 
act  as  the  embodiment  or  incarnation,  or  clothes  of  Energy;  and  it 
is  continually  in  course  of  vanishing  as  it  came.  Matter  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  phenomenon  procreated  by  the  Noumenon  Energy,  in 
order  that  Energy  may  be  able  to  manifest  its  presence  to  sentient 
creatures  and  to  human  beings.  Energy  wraps  itself  up  in  matter 
as  a  man  puts  on  his  clothes.  If  it  were  not  for  its  embodiment  in 
matter,  so  dense  and  dull  are  our  apprehensions,  that  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  probably  fail  to  apprehend  its  existence  at  all.  Energy, 
then,  springing  from  an  infinite  and  eternal  source  is  infinite  and 
eternal.  (This  is,  of  course,  also  Herbert  Spencer's  conclusion,  and 
that  of  scientific  philosophers  generally.)  Energy  is  one,  but  one 
with  many  forms  and  phases.  It  appears  to  be  constantly  struggling 
so  to  say,  to  express  itself,  knowingly  or  blindly,  or  ignorantly. 
(But  the  Power  behind  it  is  not  unknowing,  or  blind,  or  ignorant; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  knows  and  sees,  and  is  purposive.)  In  order 
to  express  itself,  Energy  calls  into  being,  or  procreates]  the  vast 
variety  of  material  things  with  which  w^e  are  more  or  less  familiar. 
The  capabilities  of  the  manifestations  of  energy  are  limitless;  and 
higher  and  higher  forms  or  manifestations  of  it  are  continually  ob- 
truding themselves  on  the  observer.  These  manifestations  of  Energy 
appear  to  ascend  as  a  hierarchy,  and  they  seem  to  embody  themselves 
in  a  corresponding  hierarchy  of  forms  which  are  procreated  by 
Energy,  or  the  various  forms  of  manifestations  of  Energy,  in  order 
that  Energy  may  declare  itself  and  that  our  dull  wits  may  appre- 
ciate its  existence  and  presence.  Energy  appears  always  to  exist  in 
two  forms:  the  kinetic,  or  active,  or  dynamic;  and  the  potential  or 
dynatic.  And  I  wish  to  add  here,  as  it  will  have  to  be  considered 
or  referred  to  from  time  to  time,  that  all  active  or  kinetic  Energy, 
or  dynamic  Energy  is  warm,  (and  I  think  also  luminous).  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  heat  and  light  are  forms  of  Energy  in  the  same 
sense  as  substance  is,  but  they  seem  to  be  qualities  of  Energy. 
Whether  they  are  also  qualities  of  dynatic  or  potential  Energy  is 
another  question.  But  inasmuch  as  kinetic  or  potential,  or  dy- 
namic, or  dynatic  energy  appear  to  be  different  degrees  of  the  same 
power,  I  think  warmth  and  luminosity  are  qualities  of  both.  On 
this  view,  absolute  zero  of  temperature  or  absolute  and  complete 
absence  of  heat  and  light  would  mean  nothingness,  for  it  would  mean 
the  withdrawal  of  the  power  whose  manifestation  they  are;  and  this 
seems  to  me  a  justifiable  and  indeed  compulsory  conclusion,  or  opin- 
ion from  the  evidence  of  the  facts.  Although  it  is  not  necessary  to 
insist  on  this  view,  I  should  not  myself,  I  think,  speak  of  thermo- 
dynamics, nor  yet  of  photo-dynamics,  although  I  should  of  hylo- 
dynamics,  and  hydro-dynamics,  and  chemico-dynamics,  and  the 
other  forms  of  the  universal  Energy  immediately  to  be  named. 
Thermo-dynamics,  or  photo-dynamics,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  mean 
rather  the  statement  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  qualities  of  Elnergy, 
than  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  various  forms  of  Energy  itself.  In 
saying  that  all  kinetic  or  active  Energy  seems  to  be  warm  and 
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luminous,  I  mean  that  when  kinetic  Energy  is  in  action,  heat  seems 
always  to  be  liberated,  and  light  to  appear.  True,  the  light  is  often 
invisible — a  statement  which  at  once  illustrates  the  impossibility 
of  separating  science  and  philosophy,  and  which  we  must  not  stay 
to  discuss.  Heat  and  luminosity  appear  to  be  qualities  of  kinetic 
Energy  wherever  it  appears  (and  probably  of  potential  Energy  also). 

The  lowest  form  of  Energy,  or  Energy  acting  in  its  simplest  form 
may  be  named  Hylo-dynamic  {v\r}  substance)  or  the  power  of  sub- 
stance, i.e.,  a  power  manifested  by  Energy  through  substance  or 
matter,  all  sorts  of  matter,  as  clay,  metals,  even  water  and  gasses 
(although  it  will  be  convenient  to  name  separately  the  special  forms 
of  energy  manifesting  itself  through  these  last).  Energy  seems  to 
be  itself  imponderable,  ubiquitous,  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  but 
warm  and  luminous,  and  the  procreator  of  substance  and  of  the 
seen,  of  the  audible  or  heard,  the  tasted,  the  smelled,  the  sensed  or 
perceived,  and  generally  of  the  qualified.  Under  all  its  forms  En- 
ergy is  never  arbitrary,  but  works  always  according  to  laws,  which 
may  be  discovered  on  inquiry,  and  when  discovered,  are  capable  of 
statement  more  or  less  precise,  according  as  our  knowledge  extends. 

Next  in  order  after  hylo-dynamic,  appear  what  we  may  perhaps 
term  hydro-dynamic,  and  aero-dynamic  with  what  we  may  call 
sethereo-dynamic. 

2.  H3'dro-dynamic  would  be  definable  as  the  form  of  Energy 
which  manifests  itself  through  water  and  other  fluids.  The  laws 
of  this  form  of  Energy  are  statable  under  the  heading  of  "Hydro- 
statics," and  ''Hydro-dynamics." 

3.  Next  in  order  seems  to  appear  that  form  or  phase  of  Energy 
which  manifests  itself  through  the  various  forms  of  airs  and  gases, 
to  which  may  perhaps  be  joined  the  Energy  manifesting  itself 
through  the  presence  of  the  aether,  or  ether,  believed  by  most  scien- 
tific inquirers  to  be  universally  distributed  throughout  the  universe 
and  to  form  the  substratum  or  intermediary,  by  means  of  which 
Energy  is  conveyed.  This  we  may  name  aero-dynamic  and  a^thereo- 
dynamic.  The  laws  of  the  former  would  be  Statable  under  the  head- 
ings of  ''Aero-statics"  and  "Aero-dynamics."  yEthereo-dynamic  or 
ethereo-dynamic,  I  only  name  at  present  as  it  must  be  discussed 
later,  and  indeed  shoukl  hardly  be  classed  here. 

4.  The  next  form  of  Energy-manifestation  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered to  be  crystallo-dynamic.  Here  there  is  required  some  com- 
plexity of  power  to  be  expressed,  this  complexity  of  ]^(nver  taking 
the  form  of  separating  crystals  from  the  menstruum  in  which  they 
lie  dissolved.  As  when  examining  hylo-dynamics,  wo  wore  ini]irossed 
l)y  the  immense  nunil)or  of  powers  niaiiifostod  thiough  sul)stance: 
the  earths,  the  metals,  the  clays,  etc.,  so  here  we  are  again  im])rossod 
by  the  roappoaranco  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  of  crvs- 
tallo-dynaniic,  in  the  variety  of  crystals-  circular,  obtuso-anglod, 
rhomboid,  prismatic,  and  of  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  forms  found  in 
nature.  The  modern  evolutionary  mind,  lacing  greatly  impressed 
by  this  almost  infinite^  variety  of  forms,  is  easily  induced  to  assume 
that  they  are  determined  bv  various  changes  in  environment — but 
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of  course  it  is  equally  open  to  us  to  assume  that  the  active  crystalling 
power  seeking  its  most  suitable  expression  adapts  the  particular 
form  or  forms  of  crystallization  assumed  to  the  environment. 
Plainly,  before  crystallization  is  effected,  the  power  to  crystallize 
must  have  existed.  The  phenomena  of  polarization,  right  or  left, 
seem  to  point  to  some  preexisting  power  which  adapts  the  crystalline 
form  to  its  own  nature  and  character.  The  further  question  whether 
the  almost  infinite  variety  of  crystalline  forms  are  all  modifications 
of  one  primitive  original  form  arises  here  to  our  minds.  Or  are  the 
numerous  forms  expressions  each  of  closely  allied  crystallizing 
powers?  Are  they  the  proof  at  once  and  the  effect  of  the  earlier 
existence  of  a  common  ancestor?  Or  are  they  the  manifestations  of 
similar  phases  or  forms  of  crystallo-dynamic?  That  is,  do  they 
rather  point  to  a  similar  source?  This  question  appears  thus  early; 
but  the  importance  of  it  greatly  increases  when  the  higher  manifes- 
tations of  Energy  come  to  be  considered.  My  view,  I  must  say,  on 
the  evidence  is  that  they  are  immediately  the  effects  of  similar 
phases  or  forms  of  crystallo-dynamic,  and  that  remotely  they  are 
the  effects  of  a  common  Author.  Energy  is  one,  and  its  source  one. 
Of  course  a  similar  question  arises  as  to  the  various  forms  taken  by 
hylo-dynamic.  Are  these,  the  earths,  the  alkalies,  the  clays,  the 
metals,  different  forms  of  one  primitive  substance,  or  are  they  the 
effects  of  similar  phases  of  hylo-dynamic?  Are  they  the  descendants 
of  a  common  ancestor  or  are  they  the  effects  immediately  of  similar 
forms  of  hylo-dynamic,  and  remotely  of  a  common  Author?  Be- 
tween these  alternatives,  my  mind  is  so  made  as  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  making  my  choice.  I  am  compelled  to  infer 
a  common  Author. 

5.  Next  in  order,  probably,  appears  chemico-dynamic,  in  whose 
domain  we  come  into  relation  with  the  attraction  of  opposites,  as 
acids  and  alkalies  (or  earths)  to  run  together  and  form  new  com- 
pound bodies,  or  as  they  may  be  considered^  the  embodiments  of 
new  phases  of  energy.  Heat  is  noticeably  liberated  when  chemico- 
dynamic  functions,  as  for  example  when  O2  joins  with  C  to  form  CO2. 

6.  Next  in  order  of  Energy-manifestation  seems  to  come  electro-  ? 
dynamic,  where  the  positive  and  negative  forms  (apparently  cor-  J 
responding  with  acid  and  alkali  in  chemistry?)  arrest  our  attention,  |  j 
as  we  observe  that  positive  repels  positive  and  attracts  negative. 
In  the  manifestations  of  electro-dynamic  also,  heat  is  constantly 
being  liberated,  and  we  are  greatly  impressed  by  the  observation 
that  a  copper  wire  along  which  an  electric  current  is  passing  is  warmer 
than  one  along  which  no  current  is  passing.  Of  course  there  may 
be  various  verbal  explanations  of  this,  but  one  explanation  may  be 
that  the  wire  is  warmed  by  the  current.  This  form  of  Energy, 
although  it  seems  to  be  manifestable  through  all  forms  of  substance, 
certainly  travels  much  more  readily  through  metals  than  through 
other  media;  and  this  fact  must  be  particularly  kept  in  mind  when 
we  wish  to  apply  this  power  to  human  purposes.  Before  I  pass  on 
to  the  two  next  forms  of  manifestation  of  Energy  in  the  ascending 
scale,  the  various  forms  of  plant  life  and  animal  fife,  I  think  I  ought 
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to  mention  a  striking  fact  which  may,  indeed,  already  have  obtruded 
itself  on  the  reader's  attention.  Although  these  various  phases 
or  forms  of  Energy  do  seem  to  form  an  ascending  series,  each  form 
being  on  the  whole  higher  than  the  form  immediately  preceding 
it  in  the  scale;  still  it  invariably  seems  to  appear  that  the  higher 
manifestations  of  a  lower  form  of  Energy  are  higher  in  the  scale 
than  the  lower  forms  of  the  higher.  Electro-dynamic  seems  to  be 
a  higher  form  of  Energy  than  chemico-dynamic,  and  its  most  active 
forms  higher  in  the  scale  than  the  forms  of  chemico-dynamic — still 
there  are  lower  and  weaker  manifestations  of  electro-dynamic,  those 
for  example  perceivable  through  wool,  or  wood,  or  stone,  which  are 
much  less  active  than  many  phases  of  chemico-dynamic,  such  for 
example,  as  may  be  seen  in  explosives.  Explosions  of  gunpowder, 
nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  etc.,  usually  considered  chemical  in  char- 
acter, are  generally  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the  electric  ex- 
plosions of  a  thunder  storm;  but  a  great  chemical  explosion  might 
be  a  manifestation  of  a  greater  amount  of  Energy,  if  of  a  lower 
degree,  than  a  small  and  limited  thunder  storm.  The  same  reflec- 
tion arose,  although  I  did  not  mention  it  then,  when  we  were  con- 
sidering hylo-dynamic  or  the  power  of  substance.  Hylo-dynamic, 
may  on  the  whole  be  considered  a  lower  manifestation  of  Energy 
than  crystallo-dynamic,  but  the  manifestations  of  the  apparently 
unconsumable  Energy  expressed  through  radium  may  shew  more 
energetic  activity  than  the  Energy  manifesting  itself  through  some 
crystals.  This  kind  of  reflection  and  observation  becomes  more 
important  when  we  observe  that  although  animals  are  on  the  whole 
unquestionably  higher  in  the  scale  than  plants,  and  therefore  the 
phenomena  of  bio-dynamic  higher  than  those  of  phj-to-dynamic; 
still  the  higher  plants  are  much  higher  in  the  scale  than  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life.  A  beautiful  flower  for  example  with  its  divis- 
ion of  parts;  its  corolla,  its  sepals,  its  stem  and  root,  its  stamens 
and  pistil,  and  the  fruit  in  which  these  culminate,  are  much  higher 
than  the  homo-geneous  un-differentiation  and  simplicity  of  the 
humble  protozoon,  although  the  manifestations  of  Energy  shown 
in  the  mobile  and  responsive  animal-series  to  which  the  protozocJn 
l)clongs,  is  capable  of  reaching,  and  does  in  fact  reach  a  \ory  much 
higher  manifestation  and  expression  than  any  shown  in  plant  or 
tree.  In  this  respect,  we  make  similar  observations  in  otlier  (lo})art- 
ments  of  nature  One  form  of  power  and  Energy,  and  the  mateiial 
embodiment  which  it  assumes,  seems  to  merge  into  another  by 
gradations  so  insensible  that  we  cannot  tell  whore  one  ends,  or  where 
the  other  begins.  The  connective  tissues  of  the  body — to  take  an 
example  from  a  different  sphere  of  Energy — are  different  from  the 
synovial  membranes,  lining  joints,  or  body-cavities;  and  these 
again  differ  from  nerves;  but  on  examining  the  connective  tissues, 
and  following  them  to  their  ultimate  ramifications,  we  find  con- 
nective tissue,  periosteum,  ligament,  tendon,  bursa  and  synovial 
lining  of  joint  so  inextricably  blended  and  merging  into  one  another; 
and  also  epimysium.  j)eri-niysiuni.  and  |)(Mi-n(Miriuni  so  inextricably 
mingled  and  perfused  tliat   we  lind  dilliculty  in  describing  tlu^  pre- 
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8.  I  have  so  often  now  stated  the  mental  attitude,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  assume  in  discussing  the  general  question  of  the  relation 
of  Energy  to  things  and  forms,  that  probably  I  need  say  little  as  to 
the  view  forced  en  me  regarding  the  action  of  bio-dynamic,  and  bio- 
dynatic  (/8ios=life).  Bio-dynamic  is,  therefore,  the  power  of  animal 
life  (just  as  phy to-dynamic  stands  for  the  power  of  plant  life),  phyto- 
dynamic  and  bio-dynamic  appear  to  me  to  be  lower  and  higher  mani- 
festations of  the  one  universal,  eternal  and  changeful  Energy  by 
which  all  things  do  consist.  Bio-dynamic  appears  to  procreate  the 
various  animal  forms  through  which  it  reveals  its  presence  and  exis- 
tence. If  it  is  not  likely  that  all  forms  of  phyto-dynamic  came 
from  a  common  ancestor;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  it  appears  more 
likely  that  they  were  procreated  by  similar  phases  of  Energy,  so  that 
a  common  Author  is  a  far  more  justifiable  inference  than  a  common 
ancestor,  still  more  does  this  conclusion  seem  to  force  itself  on  us 
in  the  case  of  animals.  Four  or  six  primitive  forms  of  animal  life 
were  demanded  by  Darwin  in  order  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  vast  variety  in  animal  life  which  he  knew.  He  did  not  see 
how  else  he  could  account  for  the  protozoa,  the  coelenterata,  the 
radiata,  the  annulata,  and  the  vertebrates.  He  could  not  conceive 
them  all  as  having  sprung  from  one  original  form  or  common  ancestor. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  vertebrata  can  be  so  accounted  for. 
But  if  four  or  six  original  species  are  required,  why  may  not  a  much 
larger  number  be  posited?  And  evidently  between  this  much  larger 
number  and  the  idea  of  a  separate  procreation  for  each  of  the  very 
numerous  now  existing  species,  only  a  difference  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind  is  involved.  My  mind  finds  it  easier  to  account  for  existing 
species  and  existing  animals  (as  well  as  for  extinct  ones)  on  the  view 
that  they  have  been  procreations  of  similar  forms  of  bio-dynamic 
than  on  the  view  that  they  have  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor. 
Hybridization  here  also  is  very  instructive.  First  of  all,  very  widely 
separate  species  cannot  be  crossed  at  all;  and  second,  artificial 
hybrids  either  tend  to  die  out  because  they  are  unproductive;  or 
they  tend  to  revert  to  some  more  primitive  form.  But  dogs  do  not 
pass  into  apes,  or  even  into  cats,  although  within  the  genus  dog, 
there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  gradations  from  the  Newfound- 
land to  the  toy-terrier;  and  within  the  genus  cat  there  is  in  turn 
again  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  gradations  from  the  tabby  to  the 
Persian.  And  dogs  and  cats  are  made  alike  with  paws  and  claws, 
and  vertebrae,  and  tails,  and  skulls,  and  brains,  not  because  they 
sprang  from  a  common  ancestor,  but  because  they  were  procreated 
immediately  by  like  forms  or  phases  of  bio-dynamic  which  worked 
alike  in  all  cases  because  it  emanated  from  a  common  source.  The 
more  natural  inference  to  my  mind  is  undoubtedly  a  common  Author 
than  a  common  ancestor.  This  also  explains  and  easily  explains 
the  similarity  of  the  construction  of  apes  and  men.  In  the  one  case 
pitheco-bio-dynamic  procreated  apes;  in  the  other  anthropino~bio- 
dynamic  procreated  men,  and  their  forms  therefore  bear  on  them 
the  marks  not  of  a  common  ancestor,  but  immediately  of  a  similar 
procreating    power,    and    remotely    of    common    authorship.     The 
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Darwinio-Huxleyan  hypothesis  is  evidently  no  more  tenable  that 
men  are  an  ascent  through  apes,  than  the  suggestion  or  theory  of 
some  tropical  peoples  that  apes  are  degenerated  men.  The  one  is 
quite  as  likely  as  the  other.  But  the  view  that  different  forms  of 
bio-dynamic  procreated  both,  accounts  for  their  similarity  and  offers 
far  less  violence  to  our  reasoning  faculty  in  its  suggestion  of  a  com- 
mon Author  than  does  the  impossible  view  of  a  common  ancestor. 
It  also  enlightens  us  as  to  the  meaning  or  significance  of  the  search 
for  intermediate  forms,  if  such  forms  exist.  If  they  do,  what  do 
they  prove?  Is  it  not  evident  that  intermediate  forms  may  as 
readily  be  accounted  for  on  the  view  that  they  are  procreations  of 
similar  phases  or  forms  of  Energy,  as  on  the  view  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  common  ancestors  or  of  a  common  ancestor?  To 
me  this  is  plain,  and  as  it  is  so  simple  I  adopt  the  inference. 

G.  Le  Bon  speaks  of  the  variability  of  chemical  species,  and 
says  that  they  are  as  variable  as  animal  species.  This  may  readily 
be  admitted.  They  are  as  variable,  as  much  so,  and  no  more,  and 
perhaps  no  less.  But  the  sense  in  which  M.  Le  Bon  uses  the  phrase 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is  used  by  me.  The  differ- 
ence will  be  manifest  to  any  reader  who  may  have  cared  to  have 
followed  me  so  far,  and  I  need  not  therefore  say  any  more  about  it. 

The  comparatively  simple  ideas  which  we  term  phyto-dynamic 
and  bio-dynamic  become  most  complex  when  we  inquire  into  their 
characteristics.  To  keep  to  the  latter,  w^hich  concerns  us  most  nearly, 
bio-djmamic  contains  in  it  a  vast  variety  of  the  forms  and  powers 
of  life.  These  we  require  to  separate  in  our  minds  for  purposes  of 
study,  yet  we  feel  that  they  are  inextricably  blended  and  mixed  up 
with  one  another.  ^lere  naming  of  them  seems  to  imply  that  they 
are  distinct,  while,  in  fact,  they  merge  into  one  another  by  insen- 
sible degrees.  There  is,  for  example,  (A)  Tropho-dynamic  {Tpi<l>uv= 
to  nourish)  or  the  power  of  assimilation  or  nutrition  by  means  of 
which  an  animal  restores  the  waste  of  its  body  from  food,  assimi- 
lating in  a  remarkable  way  its  food  into  its  body-stuff.  This  power, 
as  every  physiologist  knows,  is  itself  exceedingly  complex,  to  under- 
stand it  completely  requiring  the  devotion  of  a  whole  lifetime  and 
more.  Even  to  name  the  various  organs  involved  in  the  powers  is 
a  labor  and  demiinds  time  and  space  we  are  unable  to  give  now  and 
here.  Then  (B)  bio-dynamic  carries  with  it  the  power  of  perception 
or  feeling — what  we  may  call  a\sthetico-dynamic  (ai'o-^r/ais,  ala6-q<xLKh^=^ 
perception,  and  perceptional  or  aesthetic).  How  complex  this 
is,  no  student  of  psychology  needs  to  be  told,  since  it  coni})els  the 
introduction  of  various  differentiations  of  ner\-()us  matter  through 
which  a'sthetico-dynamic  may  be  carried  on.  Closely  allied  to 
a^stlietico-dynamic  is  the  power  of  movement  or  kinet  ico-hio-dyna- 
mic,  which  I  merely  name. 

Then  (C)  bio-dynamic  implies  or  rises  to  the  power  of  nocMico- 
(lynamic  (i'ot/tiko?— knowing)  or  of  knowledge.  (D)  Then.  l)oulo- 
(lynamic  (/i^ouAt;^ will)  implies  will-power.  Further  (I*])  bio-dyna- 
mic, or  at  least  its  human  embodiment,  anthropino-bio-dynamic, 
implies  the  existence  of  a  religious  sphere,  what  we  may  call  psycho- 
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dynamic  (j/'vxv=  spirit  or  soul)  by  which  spiritual  things  are  appre- 
hended. Unfortunately  the  term  psycho-bio-dynamic  has  already 
been  appropriated  to  a  series  of  phenomena  not  connected  with 
spiritual  or  at  least  not  with  religious  ideas;  and  we  require  another 
term  to  indicate"  this  sphere  of  consciousness.  If  the  Greeks  had 
possessed  such  an  idea  as  the  religious  one  (but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  idea  at  all!)  it  seems  as  if  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  evo-c^Seta,  and  hence  we  might  perhaps  name 
the  religious  part  of  man  as  eusebio-bio-dynamic.  And  finally 
when  anthropino-bio-dynamic  has  risen  to  a  faint  perception  of  its 
place  in  the  universe,  and  aspires  to  the  lofty  position  of  consciously 
aiding  in  the  scheme  or  plan  of  things  seen  to  be  carried  on  and  to 
be  developing  in  one  unbroken  and  majestic  and  orderl}^  sweep  of 
progression  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  century  to 
century,  and  from  one  eternity  to  another,  we  perceive  the  existence 
within  us  of  another  faculty  or  power  for  which  we  require  a  name. 
Might  I  suggest  Synoidal  anthropino-bio-dynamic  ((rvv=  together, 
and  ot8a=I  have  known)  for  the  name  of  the  faculty  which  aspires 
to  be  a  co-worker,  drawn,  attracted,  and  inspired  by  the  unspeak- 
able majesty  and  orderly  harmony  of  the  scheme  of  things  of  which 
it  feels  itself  an  integral  and  willing  part.  This  also,  like  all  the 
other  parts  of  bio-dynamic  and  particularly  of  human  bio-dynamic 
is  seen  to  comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  which  can  only 
be  hinted  at,  as  they  cannot  be  uttered  or  described.  When  I  add 
that  each  of  these  powers  (all  of  them  of  course — let  me  repeat  this 
— modifications  of  the  one  universal  and  infinite  Energy)  procreate, 
each  of  them,  the  organs  suitable  for  their  expression,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived dimly  how  very  varied  and  complicated  these  are.  Nerve 
and  nerve-cell,  ganglion  and  connections,  fiber  and  cell,  in  diversity 
of  collocation  and  arrangement;  impossible  of  unravelment  by  the 
finest  instruments  of  the  anatomist  and  physiologist,  taxing  his 
powers  of  investigation  from  generation  to  generation,  these  are 
some  of  the  facts  of  the  inquiry  which  stimulate  w^hile  they  oppress 
and  humiliate  the  intellect  and  the  soul  of  man,  which  nevertheless 
feels  itself  a  dimly  glowing  point  and  faintly  flashing  spark  emanat- 
ing from  the  source  of  that  infinite  and  eternal  and  omnipotent 
Energy  by  which  all  things  do  consist. 

9.  I  fear  I  must  say  something  regarding  the  aether  or  ether  which 
is  supposed  by  most  physicists  to  fill  all  space  and  to  act  as  the 
medium  for  the  conveyance  of  Energy.  I  have  classed  aethereo- 
dynamic  with  aero-dynamic,  but  evidently  some  further  discussion 
is  necessary,  for  there  is  no  science  of  ethereo-statics  and  ethereo- 
dynamics  as  there  is  of  hydro-statics,  and  aero-statics  and  aero- 
dynamics. According  to  M.  Le  Bon  the  ether  seems  to  be  the 
link  between  the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable.  According  to 
M.  Sagaret,  whom  M.  Le  Bon  quotes  approvingly,  the  positing  of 
the  ether  responds  to  our  yearning  for  unity.  ''It  sets  up  a  unity 
than  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  com- 
plete, and  it  focuses  our  knowledge  on  the  following  principle;  one 
substance  alone  exists  which  moves  and  produces  all  things  by  its 
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movements.  This  is  not  a  new  conception,  it  is  true,  for  the  philoso- 
pher, but  it  has  remained  hitherto  a  purely  metaphysical  specula- 
tion." 

Does  the  scientist  then  mean  to  imply  that  *' purely  metaphysical 
speculations"  are  any  less  metaphysical  in  the  mouth  of  the  scientist 
thinking  to  prove  their  truth  through  experiments,  than  in  the 
mouth  of  the  philosopher  thinking  to  prove  them  by  reasoning? 
The  scientist  is  on  very  dangerous  ground  if  he  does  think  this.  He 
would  realize  this  better  if  he  would  reflect  more  about  it  and  about 
the  results  of  his  experiments,  for  it  is  not  his  experiments  that  are 
important  so  much  as  the  conclusions,  always  metaphysical,  which 
he  draws  from  them.  It  is  not  so  much  facts  and  experiments  which 
sway  and  modify  us,  as  the  interpretation  of  the  same — and  the 
interpretation  always  is  and  must  be  metaphysical.  Surely  those 
old  thinkers  who  named  metaphysics  because  they  were  to.  /u-era  ra 
(fyvaLKCL,  i.e.,  after  the  ph3\sical,  were  not  so  far  wrong.     But  I  pass  on: 

''The  scholar  has  till  now  stopped  at  the  atom  without  perceiving 
any  link  between  it  and  the  ether.  The  duality  of  the  ponderable 
and  the  imponderable  seemed  irreducible.  Now  the  theory  of  the 
dematerialization  of  matter  comes  to  establish  a  link  between  the 
two. 

''But  it  realizes  scientific  unity  in  yet  another  way  by  making 
general  the  law  of  evolution.  This  law,  hitherto  confined  to  the 
organic  world,  now  extends  to  the  whole  universe.  The  atom,  like 
the  living  being,  is  born,  develops  and  dies,  and  Dr.  G.  Le  Bon  shews 
us  that  the  chemical  species  evolves  like  the  organic  species."  So 
much  for  M.  Sagaret  and  M.  Le  Bon.  Alas!  that  one  should  be 
compelled  to  point  out  that  "evolution"  is  being  used  in  two  incom- 
patible senses  here.  To  say  that  the  atom  or  anything  else  "is 
born,  develops,  and  dies"  is  not  original  to  Darwin  and  Huxley. 
It  has  always  been  known.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  known  because 
the  simplest  observation  has  always  been  competent  to  show  it. 
Birth,  development,  and  death  are  suggestive  of  the  true  evolution 
which  exists  in  nature,  viz.,  the  evolution  of  higher  and  higher  mani- 
festations of  })ower — power  procreating  the  increasingly  comjilex 
forms  in  which  its  ascending  manifestations  shall  be  exemplified 
or  embodied.  But  this  evolution  Darwin  and  Huxley  hardly  saw, 
so  little  have  they  said  about  it.  The  evolution  on  the  other  hand 
which  they  did  see  and  conunended  to  us  to  see  also,  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  a  myth,  for  they  implied,  if  they  did  not  say  it.  that 
dogs  pass  into  cats,  horses  into  zebras,  ele])lKints  into  hij)])()})()tami, 
ap})les  into  pears,  and  apes  into  men;  and  set  us  on  a  futile  searcli 
after  intermediate  forms  which  probably  do  not  exist,  and  which 
would  prove  nothing  if  they  did — notliing  that  is,  which  cannot  be  as 
well  proved  without  them.  For  a  true  interj)retation  of  such  facts 
(if  there  were  or  are  any  such)  would  more  reasonably  suggest  com- 
mon authorship  than  common  ancestry. 

But  now  let  us  examine  M.  Sagaret  and  M.  Le  lion  more  closely. 
"One  substance,"  we  are  told,  "alone  exists  which  moves  and  j)ro- 
duces  all  things  bv  il.-;  movements."     Is  this  so?     Tiiis  is  called  the 
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realization  of  "scientific  unity"  although  it  ought  to  be  called 
philosophic  unity;  and  it  is  reached,  if  at  all,  by  those  very  meta- 
physical speculations  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  on  which  the 
scientist  foolishly  sets  such  small  store.  But  let  this  pass.  Sup- 
pose we  said  that  ''one  principle  or  power  alone  exists"  (not  one 
substance)  ''which  moves  and  produces  all  things  by  its  move- 
ments." Would  not  this  be  a  better  solution  and  one  nearer  to 
apprehensiveness  than  M.  Sagaret's,  approvingly  quoted  by  M. 
Le  Bon?  Suppose  we  said — this  is  what  I  submit,  ought  to  be 
said:  "Energy  is  the  one  existence  which  procreates  substance  or 
matter  in  order  to  manifest  itself."  And  when  Energy,  having 
stored  itself  up  in  prodigious  or  colossal  quantity  in  the  atom  to  x 
form  what  M.  Le  Bon  calls  intra-atomic  energy,  or  better,  let  us  I 
call  it  end-atomic  energy — when  Energy  leaves  the  atom  in  which 
it  had  stored  itself  up,  the  atom  vanishes  to  the  original  nothingness 
from  which  it  came.  According  to  M.  Le  Bon,  matter  comes  from 
the  ether,  and  it  goes  back  by  dissociation  and  by  vanishing  into  the 
ether  from  which  it  came.  But  what  is  this  ether?  M.  Le  Bon  tells 
us,  or  at  least  suggests  to  us,  that  it  is  a  solid,  without  density  or 
weight.  Some  scientists,  indeed,  suggest  to  us  that  the  ether  has 
density  and  no  weight,  while  others  say  it  has  weight  and  no  density. 
These  are  the  men,  be  it  observed,  who  speak  somewhat  disparag- 
ingly of  purely  metaphysical  considerations.  They  deduce  their 
conclusions  from  "experiments."  But  are  not  the  definitions  purely 
metaphysical?  and  are  they  any  less  so  because  deduced  from  experi- 
ments? It  is  a  highly  interesting  state  of  mind  which  uses  meta- 
physical expressions  and  justifies  them  because  they  are  alleged  to 
have  been  come  to  by  experiments,  and  not  from  philosophical  con- 
siderations. "A  solid  without  density  or  weight."  What  is  such 
a  body?  Is  it  nothing?  I  suggest  that  it  is — nothing.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  thesis,  it  is  the  origin,  and  it  is  again  the  grave  of  the 
atom.  The  atom  then  came  from — nothing,  and  it  goes  back  to — 
nothing!  But  is  not  this  the  very  proposition  which,  when  it  has 
been  stated  by  philosophic  or  religious  men,  has  been  sneered  at  by 
the  scientists?  It  is  the  very  proposition.  But  then  it  was  made 
from  metaphysical  speculation!  But  now  that  it  is  stated  from 
physical  speculation — (is  that  it?)  or  from  experiments — it  is  allow- 
able; nay  we  must  yield  our  consent  to  it!  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
never  have  I  been  asked  to  believe  anything  more  transcending 
reason  by  any  philosopher.  The  scientific  men  and  the  physicists, 
and  the  experimentalists  seem,  certainly,  to  have  got  themselves 
into  a  quagmire  regarding  this  solid  without  density  or  weight,  and  I  "f; 
wish  them  well  out  of  it.  But  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable,  all  the 
same,  to  suggest  that  a  conclusion  come  to  by  philosophy  from 
metaphysical  considerations,  and  now  reached  by  physicists  from 
experiments,  the  conclusion  namely  that  things  have  been  made 
out  of — nothing,  is  not  improbably  correct.  It  is  certainly  very 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  reached  by  two  modes  or 
methods  of  inquiry  so  very  different  from  one  another.  As  to  the 
cause  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  Energy  which  procreates  all  things 
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out  of — nothing,  and  which,  when  its  procreating  power  is  removed, 
allows  them  to  go  back  to — nothing:  as  to  the  cause  of  this  infinite 
and  eternal  Energy,  I  at  present  can  say  nothing,  for  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  my  present  purpose  to  do  so.  There  is,  however,  one  other 
point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  before  leaving  consideration  of  the 
ether,  the  solid  without  density  or  weight,  which  is  alleged  to  be 
at  once  the  mother  and  the  grave  of  the  atom.  It  is  imagined  to 
be  the  vehicle  along  which  Energy  is  conveyed.  In  reference  to 
this,  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  feel  the  philosophic  difficulty  con- 
fessed to  by  so  many  minds  of  admitting  that  Energy  may  act  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  intermediary.  I  do  not  know  why  attrac- 
tion, for  example,  may  not  pass  from  sun  to  earth  without  any  inter- 
varing  ether  on  which  it  may  be  carried  or  conveyed;  or  why  the 
majestic  order  of  the  heavens,  more  distant  than  our  sun,  may  not. 
be  maintained  similarly  by  power  acting  through  absolutely  empty 
space.  I  do  not  say  it  does  so  act;  for  I  do  not  know — but  why  may 
it  not  do  so  theoretically?  ^ly  mind  feels  no  difficulty  here.  Of 
course  I  feel  the  force  of  the  reasoning  that  if  light  is  an  undulation, 
there  must  be  some  medium  in  which  it  undulates.  Undulations 
can  hardly  undulate  on  nothing,  and  yet  as  we  have  seen  the  ether 
is  nothing.  But  light  and  warmth  appear  to  me,  not  energies,  but 
qualities  of  Energy.     That  seems  to  me  to  make  a  difference. 

But  granting  the  intermediary's  existence;  how  is  it  defined? 
Very  differently,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  different  physicists  who 
have  spoken  in  such  diverse  and  contrary  senses,  about  it;  some  of 
them  even  calling  it  a  solid  or  a  ffuid  indiscriminately. 

But  further,  if  we  grant  for  argument's  sake  that  an  intermediar}^ 
is  necessary  to  intervene  between  power  or  Energ}-,  and  the  sub- 
stance on  which  it  acts — if  such  an  intermediary  is  necessary,  why 
may  not  Energy  procreate  it  in  order  that  it  may  act  through  it?  I 
confess  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  and  much  reason  on  the 
other  hand  why  it  should.  Energy  seems  to  me  to  procreate  sub- 
stance in  order  to  manifest  the  powers  of  hylo-dynamic;  water  in 
order  to  manifest  the  powers  of  hydro-dynamic,  chemical  elements 
in  order  to  manifest  the  powers  of  chemico-dynamic,  etc.,  etc.;  and 
if  so,  why  may  not  Energy  procreate  the  ether  in  order  that  it  ma} 
pass  without  let  or  hindrance  in  space — if,  that  is,  (which  for  my 
part  I  do  not  feel)  such  an  intermediary  is  a  necessity?  For  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  may  not  power  leap  out  to  substance,  its  own  pro- 
creation, without  the  intervention  of  any  intermediary  at  all?  Simi- 
larly it  a])i)ears  to  me,  power  may  leap  into  communication  with 
power  in  the  same  way,  one  phase  or  form  of  Energy  with  another, 
without  any  intermediary.  When  we  consider  the  higher  forms  of 
intelligent  powers,  those  that  have  embodied  themselves  in  animals 
and  men,  the  various  forms  of  bio-dynamic,  this  possibility  becomes 
increasingly  likely.  Various  facts  indeed,  as  action  at  a  distance, 
what  is  called  telepathy  and  so  on,  render  this  suggestion  by  no 
means  unlikely,  l^ut  to  discu.ss  this  (juestion  here  would  carry  me 
much  beyond  my  limits,  ah  hough  it  would  also  (ipen  up  considera- 
tions which   will   not.    I   think.   i)e  much   longer  excluded   from   the 
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field  of  science,  wliich  is  at  present  viewed  in  far  too  limited  ways. 
True,  the  various  forms  of  bio-dynamic,  and  particularly  the  human 
embodiment  of  it — what  may  be  called  the  different  forms  of  anthro- 
pino-bio-dynamic  (ai/^pw7ro?= human  being;  and  avOpiMinvo^  or 
di/^p(07rtKos  =  human)  do  not  now  as  a  rule  act  in  this  way.  They 
maintain  the  embodied  form  in  their  action  on  substance  and  on 
other  powers.  But  this  universal  or  all  but  universal  experience 
implies  no  logical  necessity  why  it  should  always  be  so,  or  why  a 
soul  must  necessarily  be  always  trammelled  by  the  existence  of  a 
body. 

I  am  indeed  encouraged  to  think  that  ^I.  Le  Bon  himself  might 
perhaps  agree  with  me  in  this  suggestion  from  passages  like  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  bottom  of  page  12  of  the  ''Evolution  of  Matter."  ''It 
would  no  doubt  be  possible/'  he  says,  "for  a  higher  intelligence  to 
conceive  Energy  without  substance,  for  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  it  necessarily  requires  a  support;  but  such  a  conception  cannot 
be  attained  by  us."  Why  cannot  it?  ]\I.  Le  Bon  refers  to  it.  In 
doing  so,  he  surely  attains  to  it.  If  not  how  could  he  refer  to  it? 
If  he  followed  his  own  line  of  thought  a  little  further,  he  might  come 
to  think  (as  I  do)  that  he  might  substitute  for  his  conception  of 
end-atomic-energy  that  of  Energy  which  is  atom-procreating.  That 
is,  instead  of  thinking  of  Energy  as  emanating  from  matter  he  might 
think  (as  I  venture  to  do)  of  Energy  taking  to  itself  or  procreating 
a  material  body  in  order  to  declare  or  reveal  itself.  Instead  of 
classing  himself,  as  M.  Le  Bon  unconsciously  does,  as  a  materialistic 
monist;  in  making  Energy  emanate  from  matter  (intra-atomic  or 
end-atomic-energy)  why  might  he  not  consciously  class  himself  as 
ari  idealistic  monist  and  make  matter  depend  on  Energy?  "  Intra- 
atomic-energy "  or  end-atomic-energy  would  then  become  atom- 
generating  power  or  hylo-generating-dynamic,  i.e.,  matter  pro- 
created by  Energy  or  dynamism  procreating  substance,  in  order 
that  it  may  declare  itself.  Evidently  the  experimental  facts  on 
v/hich  his  expression  is  based  would  not  be  altered  by  the  new  term; 
only  the  interpretation  would  be  altered,  but  it  would  be  spiritualized 
and,  to  my  mind,  much  improved,  because  brought  much  more 
closely  into  relation  with  the  fitness  of  known  things.  I  suppose 
there  always  will  be  human  minds  which  will  approach  the  discus- 
sion and  the  attempted  solution  of  questions  like  these  from  two 
opposite  and  contradictory  aspects.  This  being  so,  I  wish  to  put  in 
a  plea  that  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and 
modestly,  yet  emphatically  to  state  that  for  the  position  of  the 
immaterial  or  idealistic  monist,  everything  can  be  urged  and  every 
fact  accepted  which  the  materialistic  monist  can  urge  for  his  own 
conclusion,  and  in  addition  there  seems  to  arise  an  afflatus  of  warmth 
and  color  and  light, — a  something  interspersed  with  the  whole 
nature,  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  glories  of  rising  and  setting  suns, 
and  that  warms  and  elevates  and  spiritualizes  the  whole  being  of 
man. 


PART  II 

METABOLISM    AND    NUTRITION 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  by  stating  my  view  that  Energy 
in  its  various  infinitely  numerous  phases  and  forms,  procreates  the 
substance  or  mechanism,  or  organism  best  suitable  for  any  and  each 
particular  phase  of  its  manifestation,  I  proceed  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  action  of  the  human  body.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
same  view  would  also  explain  the  action  of  other  animal  bodies,  and 
even  of  plants;  but  happily  I  am  not  compelled  to  consider  the 
application  to  any  except  the  human  body.  Now  the  general 
principle  or  proposition  wliich  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one  in  this 
matter,  is  that  the  direct  metabolic  changes  in  the  human  body  are 
nutritional  or  trophic  only,  and  that  any  phenomena  of  work  or 
heat-liberation  are  indirect,  and  attributable  to  the  action  of  Energy 
acting  through  or  b}'  means  of  the  body.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
use  new  terminology,  but  it  is  unavoidable  if  we  have  to  express  new 
ideas,  and  also  if  we  are  to  escape  wordy  repetitions  which  will  be 
apt  to  have  the  effect  of  confusing  both  the  writer  and  the  reader. 

Translating  then  my  proposition  into  the  terminology  already 
suggested  in  the  first  part  of  the  Introduction,  it  is  this.  The  meta- 
bolic changes  which  occur  in  the  human  body  are  examples  of  bio- 
tropho-dynamic  only  and  not  of  bio-erg-dynamic,  nor  of  bio-thermo- 
dynamic.  It  being  understood  that  ny  remarks  refer  to  the  human 
body  only,  I  omit  the  prefix  anthropino — in  order  to  keep  the  term- 
inology as  short  and  concise  as  possible.  In  other  words  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  author  of  the  book  is  correct  in  his  view  that  neither 
the  mechanical  work  of  the  human  body,  nor  its  heat  come  from  the 
food  at  all.  In  Book  III  the  author  has  argued  this  view  at  great 
length;  his  first  two  books  leading  up  to  the  study  and  arguments 
for  this  proposition;  and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  on 
the  one  hand,  or  who  may  feel  himself  called  upon  to  argue  in  favor 
of  the  general  scientific  view  on  the  other,  nmst  seriously  address 
himself  to  what  the  author  says  in  his  work,  and  i)arti('ularly  in 
J^ook  III.  Whoever  sets  himself  to  do  this  will  have  his  occujki- 
tion  cut  out  for  him,  because  there  seem  to  be  very  few  })ublications 
on  this  subject  which  the  author  has  not  read.  More  than  that,  he 
has  given  to  them  all  a  discriminating  consideration,  as  every  reader 
will  see  for  himself.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  there 
left  for  me  to  say?  Or  in  what  way  are  any  remaks  of  mine  likely 
to  confirm  a  proposition  which  appears  to  me  to  be  established  in 
the  l)()ok?     This  is  a  pertinent  (juestion;    but  the  answer  is  that  it 
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seems  to  me  that  I  can  hope  to  put  some  of  the  scientific  facts  in 
the  case  in  a  new  way,  and  in  another  light.  Further,  there  has 
been  pubhshed  this  year  the  EngUsh  translation  of  a  most  elaborate 
three-volume  work  on  this  subject  by  Professor  von  Noorden  of 
Vienna.  The  title  of  this  work  is  ''Metabolism  and  Practical  Med- 
icine," a  most  suggestive  title  by  the  way,  and  one  indicating  great 
advance  in  knowledge  of  the  subject;  since  it  seems  to  imply  that  if 
we  can  understand  metabolism  in  the  human  body,  we  at  once  and 
thereby  are  able  to  formulate  for  ourselves  a  body  of  rules  for  the 
conduct  and  determination  of  medical  practice.  This  is  entirely, 
I  may  say,  my  view.  It  might  have  been  put  otherwise,  viz., — it 
might  have  been  said  that  practical  medicine  ought  to  be  applied 
physiology,  and  this  proposition,  if  it  is  not  original  to  me,  is  at  least 
one  which  I  have  often  formulated,  and  w^hich  I  hold  very  strongly. 
Professor  von  Noorden  and  his  coadjutors,  Magnus-Levy,  etc., 
mean  by  the  term  metabolism  all  the  changes  which  they  conceive 
to  take  place  in  the  body,  of  food  into  body-tissue,  and  of  food  into 
the  Energy  of  work  (what  I  call  erg-dynamic)  and  heat  (thermo- 
dynamic— but  heat  seems  to  me  not  to  be  a  form  of  Energy,  but  a 
quality  of  all  kinetic  or  active  Energy).  As  1  take  for  correct,  Mr. 
Carrington's  view  that  neither  the  work  of  the  body  (its  erg-dyna- 
mic) nor  its  heat  come  from  the  food  at  all,  in  my  use  of  the  terms 
metabolism  and  metabolic,  I  think  of  nutritional  changes  only. 
Nevertheless  whoever  deals  with  the  subject  of  the  functions  of  food 
in  the  body  must  consider  Professor  von  Noorden's  book,  and  as 
^Ir.  Hereward  Carrington  has  not  done  this,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  reference  to  it.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  this  completely 
in  the  space  at  my  disposal,  but  the  first  thing  to  be.  said,  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  this:  Even  the  mental  functions  effected  through  the  human 
body,  the  phenomena  of  noetico-dynamic,  sesthetico-dynamic  and 
boulo-dynamic,  or  perception  and  knowledge  of  perception,  of  feeling 
and  of  will  are  held  by  some  writers  to  be  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  the  nervous  system,  whose  changes  are  again  held  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  food,  and  to  be  forms  of  food-metabolism.  But  no 
proof  regarding  the  occurrence  of  chemical  changes  when  these 
functions  are  being  exercised  is  brought  forward  or  alleged.  Mr. 
Carrington  discusses  this  question  at  some  length  when  dealing  with 
the  views  of  the  late  Professor  Bain,  although  he  does  not  discuss 
the  chemical  question.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  Professor  Bain 
and  others  to  adduce  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  chemical 
changes  coincident  with  the  occurrence  of  these  functional  manifes- 
tations seems  to  me  to  be  a  remarkable  thing.  I  have  little  doubt 
myself  that  this  is  primarily  due  to  the  failure  of  physiologists  and 
scientists  to  realize  the  signification  of  the  behavior  of  the  brain  in 
reference  to  the  blood-circulation.  This,  as  is  well  known,  moves 
not  with  the  general  circulation,  but  when  the  internal  carotid  artery 
enters  the  jugged  opening  in  the  skull,  which  conducts  it  to  the  brain 
proper,  the  circulation  at  once  becomes  synchronous  with  the  respi- 
ration and  not  with  the  general  circulation.     That  is,  the  brain  cir- 
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culation  proper  moves  at  the  rate  of,  say:  12  to  20  times  a  minute, 
while  the  rate  of  the  general  circulation  is  from  60  to  90  times  a 
minute.  Even  so,  I  have  little  doubt  myself  that  if  we  had  instru- 
ments fine  enough  to  detect  them,  or  if  we  were  subtle  enough  to 
infer  them,  we  should  find  fine  changes  occurring  in  the  brain-mech- 
anism coincidently  and  concomitantly  with  the  occurrence  of  func- 
tional mental  changes.  This  discovery,  if  we  made  it  (and  probably 
some  day  we  shall  make  it)  would  not  in  the  least  prove  that  these 
changes  were  the  cause  of  mental  functioning,  any  more  than  it  is 
now  proved  that  chemical  changes  which  always  accompany  nutri- 
tional functionings  are  the  causes  of  those  nutritional  functionings. 
Neither  constant  concomitance  nor  constant  succession  are  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  cause  and  effect.  Otherwise  the  constant  con- 
comitance of  day  with  light,  and  the  constant  succession  of  night 
on  day  would  prove  that  day  was  the  cause  of  light  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  cause  of  night  on  the  other.  We  know  in  fact,  that  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  its  behavior  to  the  sun,  are  the 
causes  both  of  the  constant  concomitance  of  day  with  light  and  of 
the  constant  succession  of  night  upon  day.  There  is  a  casual  nexus 
no  doubt  between  these  four  phenomena,  but  the  nexus  is  not  the 
crude  one  which  we  were  at  first  disposed  to  imagine.  We  shall 
have  to  consider  this  fallacy  of  inference  again  when  we  come,  as 
we  shall  do  immediately,  to  the  constant  concomitance  of  increased 
O2  intake,  and  of  increased  CO2  output,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
phenomena  of  erg-dynamic  and  of  tropho-dynamic  in  the  body, 
or  of  the  doing  of  work  and  the  performance  of  digestion  changes 
in  it. 

I  must  say  one  word  more  before  I  pass  on  to  the  further  exami- 
nation of  the  prevailing  scientific  view  as  to  the  relations  of  the  food 
to  the  work  and  heat  of  the  body.  As  Lavoisier  in  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  formulated  the  statement  that  neither  Energy  nor 
matter  are  increased  nor  diminshed,  and  as  this  statement  has  come 
to  be  universally  accepted  by  scientific  men,'  obviously  it  is  not 
competent  for  us  to  speak  of  the  production  or  generation  of  Energy. 
Now  Professor  von  Noordcn's  book  above  referred  to  (as  indeed  do 
most  other  scientific  writings)  constantly  refer  to  the  "production" 
of  Energy,  and  of  Energy  being  ''derived"  from  this  or  that  sort  of 
food,  when  all  that  can  be  meant  is  the  h'bcration  of  Energy.  As, 
according  to  received  views  in  science,  heat  is  a  form  of  Energy,  it 
must  be  incorrect  for  us  to  speak  of  heat  being  "produced;"  yet  the 
expression  "heat-production."  in  ])lace  of  "heat-liberation,"  is  being 
constantly  used  also  in  "Metabolism  and  Practical  Medicine."  No 
doubt,  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  conventional  expressions,  but 
from  time  to  time,  it  seems  to  me,  they  cover  the  fallacy  that  Energy 
may  l^e  "produced"  or  "generated," — such  an  idea  being  totally 
opposed  to  the  view  of  modern  science,  and  of  (f)robably)  true  science 
for  all  time  to  come.     That  matter  on  the  other  hand  may  be  found 

'Yet  note  the  views  of  M.  Lo  lV)n  already  referred  to  in  Tart  1.  of  (liis  Intro- 
duction. 
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to  vanish  without  return,  into  the  nothingness  from  which  it  came, 
will  probably  before  long  be  an  opinion  accepted  by  Science. 
The  following  statements  appear  to  be  true: 

1.  Whenever  food  is  taken  into  the  body,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of '  O2  inspired,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
amount  of  CO2  expired. 

2.  Whenever  mechanical  work  is  performed  by  the  body,  there  is 
an  increased  amount  of  O2  intake  and  a  correspondingly  increased 
amount  of  CO2  output.  These  are  the  facts.  The  inferences  drawn 
from  these  facts  are  that  just  as  in  the  fireplace  of  a  steam  engine, 
an  increased  amount  of  CO2  output  is  coincident  with  (not  the  gen- 
eration) but  the  liberation  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  the  same 
occurs  in  the  human  body.  But  this  does  not  follow.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  heat  is  liberated  in  a  fireplace  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  O2  intake  and  of  CO2  output,  it  will  be  the  same  in 
the  body.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  no  proof  that  an  increased  CO^ 
output  in  the  body  is  accompanied  by  any  increase  of  heat-libera- 
tion. If  it  were,  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  carries 
the  blood  to  the  lungs  for  the  separation  of  the  CO2,  ought  to  be 
warmer  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  although  for  some 
time  physiologists,  being  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  analogy 
between  the  steam  engine  and  the  human  body,  believed  that  the 
lungs  w^ere  the  seat  of  the  fire  in  the  body,  and  that  therefore  the 
blood  in  the  lungs  was  warmer  than  anywhere  else  in  the  human 
body,  they  found  after  a  time  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  that  the 
blood  in  the  lungs  was  not  any  warmer  than  was  the  blood  of  any 
other  internal  part  of  the  body.  The  analogy  between  the  steam 
engine  and  the  human  body  then  breaks  down  at  this  point.  Pursu- 
ing the  same  analogy,  physiologists  still  believe  that  because  the  fire 
of  the  steam  engine  both  heats  the  water  and  generates  the  steam 
which  works  the  machinery,  so  the  food  of  the  body  corresponds 
to  the  fuel  of  the  steam  engine,  and  supplies  the  material  both 
for  maintaining  the  body-heat  (thermo-dynamic)  and  also  forms 
the  source  of  the  work  done  (erg-dynamic).  The  analogy  breaks 
down  entirely.  The  body  is  far  liker  to  an  electric  tram-car  than 
it  is  to  a  steam  engine.  In  the  electric  car,  the  motors  at  the  bottom 
of  the  car  work  the  car,  no  doubt;  but  they  could  not  make  a  revo- 
lution if  the  trolley  were  off  the  wire;  nor  even  if  the  trolley  were 
on  the  wire,  could  they  be  got  to  work,  if  no  current  were  passing. 
The  truer  analogy  (but  even  this  analogy  is  not  perfectly  complete) 
is  that,  as  Electric  energy  runs  the  motors  which  run  the  car,  so 
vital-energy  (bio-dynamic)  runs  the  body,  which  does  the  work. 
Then  nextly,  as  a  copper  wire  along  which  an  electric  current  is 
passing  is  warmer  than  a  similar  wire  along  which  no  current  is 
passing,  and  as  the  wire  is  warmed  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current  along  it,  so  the  body  is  warmed  and  kept  warm  by  the  pas- 
sage through  it  of  the  life-current  or  bio-dynamic.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  we  know  the  source  of  the  electric  current  which  came 
from  the  nearest  generating  (liberating?)  station,  while  we  do  not 
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know  the  source  of  bio-dynamic  or  tlie  life-current.  This  is  beside 
the  question,  especially  as,  if  we  in(|uire  further  into  the  source  of 
the  electric  current  about  which  we  thought  we  knew  so  much,  we 
find  that  it  was  not  generated  but  only  liberated  through  the  chemical 
changes  in  the  coal  consumed  (chemico-dynamic)  at  the  generating 
(liberating?)  station.  And  remotely,  the  electric  current  was  libe- 
rated in  the  sun  whose  heat  w^as  stored  up  in  the  coal  through  which 
the  station  was  worked,  while  the  source  from  which  the  sun  got 
it,  or  even  what  the  sun  is,  is  entirely  beyond  our  knowledge.  It  is 
very  dangerous,  and  proves  very  fallacious  as  we  thus  see,  to  argue 
from  an  analogy  between  the  action  of  chemico-dynamic  in  a  cold 
fireplace  before  the  coal  is  set  into  oxidation,  to  the  action  of  chemico- 
dynamic  acting  in  an  apparatus  which  is  already  warm,  like  the 
human  body.  The  analogy  fails  so  completely  that  there  is  no  proof 
at  all  that  what  takes  place  in  the  one  will  be  like  what  occurs  in 
the  other.  And  a  further  failure  of  the  analogy  between  the  body, 
not  only  to  the  steam  engine  but  even  to  the  electric  motor  is  that 
while  the  body  is  self-regulating,  self-rectifying  and  self- repairing, 
neither  the  steam  engine  nor  the  electric  Iram  manifests  any  of 
these  powers. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  food  burned  in  a  laboratory  liberates 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  the  same  food  oxidized  in  the 
body.  This  is  a  very  doubtful  statement.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  proposition  can  be  proved  are  by: 

1.  Burning  the  food  and  finding  out  how  much  CO2  is  given  off  by 
a  given  amount  of  it;  and 

2.  By  analyzing  the  chemical  composition  of  a  given  amount  of 
the  food,  and  calculating  how  much  CO2  ought  to  be  liberable  by 
its  combustion.  But  as  we  have  seen,  and  however  the  results  might 
be  as  to  the  CO2  and  heat  liberated  in  the  laboratory,  or  as  to  the 
possible  production  of  CO2  from  the  C,  in  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  food,  these  facts  by  no  means  determine  the  heat  liberable, 
by  oxidation  of  the  same  food  in  the  body.  The  conditions  of  the 
experiments  are  so  entirely  different  that  we  cannot  reason  from 
one  to  the  other. 

1  will  proceed,  however,  to  the  further  examination  of  the  two 
propositions  already  made,  and  for  reasons  which  will  a])])ear  as  we 
proceed,  will  begin  with  the  second  one,  viz:  that,  whenever  mechan- 
ical work  is  performed  by  the  body,  or.  as  I  j)refer  to  say.  through 
or  by  means  of  the  body,  there  is  an  increased  amount  Oo  intake 
and  coincidently  and  proportionately  an  increased  amount  of  COo 
output.  The  ordinary  vi(^\v  asserts  that  this  increase  of  metabolism 
(wholly  nutritional  or  trophic  as  it  plainly  is,  or  at  least,  as  it  appears 
to  me  to  be)  is  so  certainly  the  cause  of  the  work  done,  tliat  it  holds 
that  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  prove  this  a.ssumption, 
is  to  state  the  facts.  Now  I  do  not  dispute  the  facts  of  increased  O2 
intake  in  the  circumstances,  nor  of  the  coincident  increase  of  COo 
oulj)Ut,  l)Ut  1  deny  the  validity  of  the  inference  from  them.  It  is 
usually  said  that  the  increased  CO.,  output  in  such  circumstances  is 
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caused  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  glycogen  stored  up  by  the  hver, 
and  this  may  be  admitted  as  correct;  that  is,  I  admit  that  glycogen 
does  break  down  to  furnish  the  carbon  which  in  combining  with 
the  0-2  of  the  inspired  air  forms  the  CO.,  expired.  But  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  trophic  change  only  and  the  consideration  determining 
it  is  the  following:  Whenever  Energy  acts  upon  substance,  it  seems 
to  me,  substance  wastes.  Now,  in  the  bodily  machine  (procreated, 
as  it  appears  to  me  by  bio-dynamic  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers) 
whenever  erg-dynamic  or  the  power  of  mechanical  work,  uses  the 
body  for  the  expression  or  the  manifestation  of  its  power,  the  body 
at  once  begins  to  waste;  and  as  it  is  a  self-repairing  and  self-rectify- 
ing machine,  at  once  there  are  started  trophic  changes  to  make  good 
the  waste.  Obviously  the  increased  CO2  output  does  not  come  im- 
mediately from  the  food  ingested,  because  by  the  supposition  as  to  - 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  no  food  w^as  taken.  This,  however,  1 
matters  little  on  the  ordinary  view,  because,  admittedly,  the  glycogen  ■ 
stored  up  by  the  liver,  from  which  proceeded  the  C  of  the  CO2  output  | 
did  come  from  the  food.  Still,  for  all  that,  and  admitting  also,  as  I  ^ 
do,  that  the  CO2  output  is  proportionate  to  the  work  done  or  the  erg- 
dynamic  at  work,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  CO2  output  is  the  cause 
of  the  work  done,  but  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  work  done;  or  rather  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  waste 
effected  by  the  action  of  erg-dynamic  on  or  through  or  by  means  of 
the  organism,  and  of  the  trophic  or  the  nutritional  changes  which 
are  at  once  set  up  in  the  organism  to  replace  the  waste.  To  take 
an  analogy,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  as  pertinent  to  argue  that 
because  the  strings  of  the  violin  or  piano  or  harp  waste  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  music  evolved  through  or  by  means  of  them, 
therefore  the  strings  are  the  causes  of  the  music,  while  in  fact  it  is 
the  hand  of  the  player,  and  even  the  spirit  behind  the  hand  which 
is  the  real  and  efficient  cause  of  the  music.  So  the  form  of  the  infi- 
nite and  universal  Energy  which  we  may  call  erg-dynamic  is  the 
cause  of  the  waste  of  the  body  through  which  it  works;  and  this  is  at 
once  made  good  by  the  increased  trophic  metabolism  which  occurs 
to  replace  the  waste,  this  increased  trophic  metabolism  shewing 
itself  in  increased  O2  intake  and  coincidently  or  correspondingly 
with  increased  CO2  output.  If  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument 
were  self-repairing,  we  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  think  that  the 
material  which  fed  the  strings  was  the  cause  of  the  music,  since  in 
that  case  some  measure  of  the  waste  would  probably  be  discoverable 
in  the  debris  emitted;  and  we  might  imagine  that  the  debris  was  the 
measure  of  the  music,  while  what  it  really  was,  was  the  measure  of 
the  waste  of  the  strings,  when  they  were  made  the  instrument  of 
the  music.  If  a  spade  is  used  in  digging,  the  spade  wastes  in  pro- 
portion to  every  spadefull  of  earth  it  is  made  to  lift.  The  more  it 
digs,  the  more  it  wastes.  If  we  could  arrange  that  a  stream  of  fine 
steel  particles  flowed  into  the  spade  to  replace  the  waste  caused  by 
each  act  of  digging,  we  might  perhaps  come  to  think  that  these  fine 
steel  particles  were  the  cause  of  the  digging,  especially  as  the  quan- 
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tity  of  them  required  would  always  be  exactly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  work  done.  Nevertheless  this  would  be  a  very  incon- 
sequent assumption.  So  it  would  be  also,  if  we  were  to  infer,  be- 
cause the  motors  at  the  bottom  of  the  electric  tram-car  waste  as 
they  are  used  by  electric-energy  as  the  means  of  doing  work,  and 
if  we  could  arrange  that  this  waste  should  be  made  good  by  some 
self-acting  mechanism — as  well  might  we  imagine  that  the  steel 
particles  flowing  in  were  the  cause  of  the  work  done,  as  that  the 
food  is  the  cause  of  the  work  done  by  the  human  body.  Yet  this 
is  the  assumption  invariably  made  by  modern  scientists,  and  so 
universally  and  invariably  that  any  one  arguing  as  I  am  doing  now, 
has  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing  at  all.  Scientists  even 
go  into  raptures  when  writing  on  this  subject.  The  "brilliant  re- 
sults" of  experimentalists  are  referred  to,  as  when  it  was  shown  that 
within  certain  limits  the  food-stuffs  each  represent  a  relation  to  the 
amount  of  heat  arising  in  the  organism  from  them.  The  "brilliant 
results"  referred  really  to  the  proportion  found  to  obtain  between 
food-ingest  ion  and  the  O.,  intake,  food-ingestion  and  CO2  output. 
But  the  statement  as  made  overlooks  the  facts  already  stated  (1) 
that  the  organism  is  no  warmer  after  food-stuffs  have  been  ingested 
than  before,  the  healthy  human  organism  having  a  temperature  of 
98.4°  F.,  both  before  and  after  eating;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  or  lungs  is  no  warmer  than  the  blood 
elsewhere  in  the  body  is  also  overlooked.  That  "heat  cannot  main- 
tain life"  is  a  proposition  made  by  ^I.  ^Lagnus-Levy  himself,  a 
coadjutor  of  Professor  von  Noorden,  and  this  statement,  might,  I 
think,  have  opened  the  eyes  of  some  to  the  inconsistency  of  the 
general  view  on  this  subject.  Another  expression  which  may  not 
unfairly  be  termed  going  into  raptures  is  when  the  "furnishing  of 
decisive  results"  is  spoken  of.  These  references  are  to  the  future, 
no  doubt,  but  already  we  have  "the  brilliant  resuUs"  of  experi- 
menters described;  and  the  "decisive  results"  already  obtained 
are  so  little  decisive  that  some  authorities  actually  state  proteid- 
foocl  requirements  at  three  times  the  amount  said  to  be  necessary 
by  other  authorities.  That  something  must  be  wrong  is  quite  evi- 
dent when  disproportion  so  serious  exists;  and  what  is  wrong,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  the  unproved  assumption  that  the  Energy  of  the 
body  comes  from  the  food.  According  to  Magnus-Levy  ''some 
sources  of  error  are  present."  So  they  are  indeed.  Never,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  was  an  assumption  made,  so  little  warranted  by  the 
evidence.  And  yet  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  results,  M. 
Magnus-Levy  speaks  of  these  results  being  "a  standard,"  being 
''decisive"  and  "sufficing  for  the  the  claims  of  hygiene."  Whicli 
is  the  standard?  The  one  part  or  the  three  parts?  Is  it  not  really 
extraordinary  to  see  the  same  writer  using  such  inconsistent  exjires- 
sions?  On  page  188,  Vol.  I,  M.  Magnus-Levy,  talking  of  the  water 
given  off  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  goes  on  to  say:  "This  is  less  impor- 
tant for  the  estimation  of  the  Energy  exchange,  than  for  the  determi- 
nation of  a  water  balance."     In  the  same  way  it  might  have  been 
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said,  and  I  think  ought  to  have  been  said,  that  the  O2  intake  and 
CO2  output  in  the  body  are  less  important  for  the  estimation  of  the 
Energy-exchange  than  for  the  determination  of  a  nutritional  or 
trophic  balance. 

I  come  now  to  deal  with  the  first  proposition  formerly  made, 
w^henever  food  is  taken  into  the  body,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  O2  inspired,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount 
of  CO2  expired.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  increased  CO2  output 
comes  from  the  food,  that  is,  that  the  C  of  the  CO2  expired  does  so. 
It  may  do  so,  of  course.  But  it  may  come  from  the  body.  If  the 
latter,  then  remotely  the  C  must  have  come  from  the  food,  because 
the  body  is  made,  or  makes  itself,  through  trophic-energy,  out  of  the 
food.  My  own  view  is  that  the  C  comes  from  the  body,  at  least  as  a 
rule  in  the  first  place,  and  that  the  function  of  food  is  to  be  made 
into  blood  and  to  be  assimilated  into  the  body  by  this  means.  When- 
ever food  is  taken  into  the  body,  work  is  thrown  on  the  organism  to 
effect  the  assimilation  of  food.  And  just  as  we  saw  before,  that 
whenever  erg-dynamic  acts  on  the  body,  the  body-substance  begins 
to  waste,  which  waste  has  to  be  restored  by  increased  trophic  meta- 
bolism, so  when  tropho-dynamic  acts  through  the  body,  when  the 
labor  of  assimilating  ingested  food  is  thrown  onto  it,  the  action  of 
tropho-dynamic  causes  waste  of  the  body-substance,  and  this  waste 
at  once  calls  on  the  nutritional  power  of  the  body  to  make  it  good. 
This  is  very  noticeable  and  very  intelligible  when  ordinary  foods  are 
ingested,  which  take  a  long  time,  often  many  hours  (from  7  to  11 
or  12)  to  digest.  The  feeling  of  stimulation  from  taking  food  is  felt 
often  long  before  any  of  the  food  taken  can  possibly  have  been 
assimilated.  It  is  well  known  even  that  human  beings  may  and  do 
occasionally  experience  a  feeling  of  stimulation  which  enabled  them 
to  start  fresh  work  in  walking,  after  filling  the  stomach  with  stones, 
or  even  earth.  Tightening  the  belt  even,  without  putting  anything 
into  the  stomach,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  comfortable  stimulation 
which  can  be  converted  into  doing  work.  And  any  time  that  any 
of  these  processes  are  put  into  operation,  no  doubt  increase  of  O2 
intake  and  increase  of  COo  output  concomitantly  and  coincidently 
occur.  So  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  increased  O2  intake  and 
of  CO2  output  wiiich  admittedly  accompany  the  ingestion  of  food  are 
caused  by  that  food,  as  we  see  by  considering  all  these  conditions  and 
circumstances.  This  was  the  reason  why  I  considered  the  action 
of  erg-dynamic  through  the  body,  before  I  considered  that  of  tropho- 
dynamic.  Since  admittedly  erg-dynamic  does  not  supply  the  mater- 
ial through  which  its  processes  are  carried  out,  but  acts  by  stimu- 
lating trophic  activity  to  repair  the  waste  which  the  substance  of 
the  body  sustains,  in  being  made  the  medium  of  conveying  energy, 
— so,  it  seems  to  me,  the  action  of  tropho-dynamic  acts  similarly. 
But  I  fear  if  I  had  begun  by  discussing  the  action  of  tropho-dynamic 
in  wasting  the  bodily  substance,  which  waste  has  to  be  made  good 
by  increased  nutrition,  it  might  not  have  been  possible  to  get  the 
point  considered.     Now,  after  considering  the  action  of  erg-dynamic 
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in  wasting  the  bodily  substance,  and  after  reflecting  that  Energy 
always  wastes  substance  when  it  acts  through  it,  it  may  be  more 
possible  to  get  the  question  duly  considered.  A  question,  or  rather 
several  questions,  arise  here.  Suppose  a  person  is  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse from  shock  or  any  other  cause,  and  that  such  person  has  some 
sugar  and  hot  water  administered  to  him,  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  brandy,  in  order  to  effect  relief.  At  once,  no 
doubt,  increased  O2  intake  and  increased  CO2  output  occur.  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  universally  held  that  this  was  so  because  the  sugar 
or  hydro-carbon  was  directly  burned  in  the  organism?  The  action 
is  so  immediate  and  the  stimulating  effects  so  noticeable  that  this 
seems  the  most  likely  explanation.  Well,  it  may  be  so;  but  in  view 
of  the  considerations  advanced,  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  it  is, 
and  whether  the  true  explanation  may  not  be  that  the  heat  supplied 
may  not  have  stimulated  the  body  to  use  its  own  flagging  powers, 
and  call  upon  tropho-dynamic  to  make  new  exertions.  Even  mental 
stimuli  may  have  this  effect,  as  when  a  teacher  in  charge  of  tired  and 
hungry  and  flagging  children,  when  neither  food  nor  rest  could  be 
given  them,  safely  stimulated  them  to  the  fresh  exertion  necessary 
to  complete  their  journey  by  getting  them  to  cut  branches  of  trees 
to  be  used  as  hobby  horses.  Another  interesting  point  arises 
when  we  consider  that  ^I.  Magnus-Levy  calculates  that  alcohol  is  a 
food  to  the  extent  of  7  calories  for  each  gramme.  For  protein  his 
statement  is  4.1  calories  and  the  same  for  starch,  while  that  of  fat 
is  9.3.  A  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  Energy,  as  measured  in  heat, 
which  will  suffice  to  raise  1  c.c.  of  water  through  1°  C.  in  temperature, 
and  M.  Magnus-Levy's  extraordinary  statement  is  that,  when  used 
in  the  body,  1  gramme  of  alcohol  will  suffice  to  liberate  7  calories, 
while  1  gramme  of  protein  or  starch  will  liberate  each  4.1  calories. 
As,  according  to  modern  scientific  views,  heat  is  energy,  we  are  here 
face  to  face  with  a  very  interesting  but  at  the  same  time  very  extra- 
ordinary view  of  the  nutritional  or  trophic  processes  that  occur  in 
the  body.  As  to  the  combustion  or  the  oxidation  of  sugar  in  the 
organism,  a  recent  traveler  in  Norway  has  recommended  the  use  of 
hot  water  and  sugar  for  walking  and  climbing  with  very  little  food 
indeed,  in  addition  (a  sandwich  or  two).  The  cjuestion  again  arises 
whether  the  sugar  is  directly  oxidized  or  whether  the  hot  water  and 
sugar  supplied  may  not  stimulate  the  tr()|)hic  energy  of  the  l)ody 
to  conven  carbonaceous  stuff  already  storetl  up  in  the  form  of  say 
glycogen  to  a  larger  intake  of  O.,  and  a  larger  output  of  COo.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  more  likely  explanation,  although  so  subtly  is 
the  bodily  machine  made,  and  .so  wonderfully  does  it  work,  tiiat 
it  may  be  able  both  to  oxidize  sugar  directly  and  to  use  its  presence 
as  a  means  of  stinuilating  the  nutritional  })owers  of  the  body  to 
oxidize  stored-up  glycogen  to  increased  metal)olisni. 

As  to  the  thousands  of  experiments  referred  to  in  the  four  hun- 
dred scientific  journals  quoted  in  Professor  von  Xoorden's  book. 
tliey  all  assume  that  O..  intake  and  CO.,  output  arc  the  e(|uivalent  of 
lieat-production  in  the  (.iganism,  and  also  that  th(\v  are  the  cau.^e  of 
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animal  heat.  Whether  they  are  even  the  cause  of  heat-Uberation 
is  very  doubtful,  but  the  cause  of  heat-production,  they  certainly 
are  not.  We  may  make  the  experimentalists  a  present  of  an  amount 
of  accuracy  which  they  do  not  allege  they  have  yet  attained,  and 
we  may  assume  that  they  have  succeeded  in  show^ing  that  the  waste 
of  the  organism  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  O2  intake  and  the 
CO2  output.  So  much  accuracy  is  not  possible,  for  whenever  Energy 
acts  on  substance,  substance  wastes,  and  not  all  of  it  can  be  restored. 
But  supposing  within  the  limits  of  human  error,  such  a  position  had 
been  experimentally  attained,  what  then?  It  would  be  still  open 
to  us  to  maintain  that  the  increase  of  O2  intake,  and  the  correspond- 
ingly increased  CO2  output  were  the  effects  of  Energy  acting  through 
the  organism.  When  either  erg-dynamic  or  tropho-dynamic  act 
through  the  organism,  the  organism  wastes  and  at  once  the  self- repair- 
ing, self-rectifying  machine  starts  an  increased  nutritional  metabol- 
ism to  restore  the  waste  caused.  This  view  explains,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  does  explain,  the  enormous  differ- 
ences in  the  amounts  of  food  which  are  recommended  by  different 
authorities  as  proper  to  be  taken  by  man.  As  the  body  works  more, 
or  as  it  is  made  the  medium  through  which  Energy  performs  its 
work,  the  body  wastes  more,  and  as  the  waste  has  to  be  made  good, 
a  little  more  food  is  needed  by  the  working  than  by  the  resting  body. 
But  a  much  smaller  addition  is  required  than  has  been  supposed. 
How  else  are  we  to  explain  the  very  different  amounts  of  food  said 
to  be  necessary  by  different  physiological  authorities? 

In  the  matter  of  proteid  food,  one-half  or  one-third  .of  what  is 
usually  recommended  was  found  sufficient  to  maintain  athletes  in 
sound  condition,  and  this  for  months  together — as  we  see  from 
Chittenden's  experiments.  And  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  carbonaceous  food  also  is  taken  greatly  in  excess  of  require- 
ments. So  that  the  inference,  to  my  mind,  after  viewing  the  ques- 
tion from  all  points,  is  that  very  much  too  much  food,  both  nitrogen- 
ous and  carbonaceous,  is  ingested  into  the  body  and  is  recommended 
to  be  ingested  into  the  body,  than  is  really  required.  The  intel- 
lectual reason  for  this  conflict  of  authority  is,  I  believe  with  Mr. 
Carrington,  the  universally  held  scientific  belief  that  the  work  of  the 
body  and  its  heat  come  from  the  food,  while  in  fact  they  are  mani- 
festations of  the  powers  of  life.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
persistence  of  this  unsound  view  of  the  functions  of  the  bod}^  a 
moral  reason  to  which  I  will  draw  attention  in  closing  this  Intro- 
duction. On  page  304,  Vol.  I,  of  his  book,  Professor  von  Noorden 
or  M.  Magnus-Levy  thus  expresses  himself,  talking  of  Chittenden's 
experiments.  After  showing  that,  on  a  restricted  diet,  the  thirteen 
men  of  the  second  group,  who  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises  for 
one  and  a  half  hours  daily,  showed  more  than  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent,  in  their  dynamometric  records;  and  that  even  the  athletes 
who  had  been  previously  in  training  showed  an  increase  of  50  jper 
cent,  in  muscular  power,  and  that  there  was  no  sign  of  any  deterio- 
ration in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  nor  in  the  reaction  for  hear- 
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ing,  etc.,  he  goes  on  to  say:  ''Just  as  in  Chittenden's  book,  so  also 
in  the  writings  of  Ludovico  Cornaro  and  Huf eland,  the  advantages 
that  accrue  from  moderation  in  diet  are  emphasized.  The  doctrine 
of  the  sufficiency  of  small  amounts  of  protein  in  the  dietary  has  been 
expanded  by  Chittenden  to  a  doctrine  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  lowering  the  protein  intake."  And  then  he  adds:  ''However, 
such  a  doctrine  will  not  attract  too  many  admirers,  or  at  least  will 
not  bring  them  in  as  adherents,  for  the  majority  of  men,  even  with 
the  tempting  prospect  of  a  prolongation  of  life,  or  at  least  rejuvena- 
tion, prefer  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  this  life."  If  ever  a  doctrine 
was  entirely  given  up,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  instance.  If 
"the  comforts  of  this  life"  really  depended  on  a  large  food  intake, 
men  might  justify  themselves  in  continuing  their  present  habits. 
But  when  the  comforts  of  this  life  are  greatly  interfered  with,  when 
much  pain  and  untold  miseries  are  the  consequence,  and  a  variety 
of  diseases  ensue  which  not  only  destroy  the  comforts  of  this  life, 
but  greatly  shorten  its  duration,  is  it  not  high  time  to  reconsider  and 
to  attempt  to  rectif}^  the  perverted  reasoning  which  has  led  humanity 
into  such  a  false  position?  If  Mr.  Herew^ard  Carrington's  book  will 
not  induce  us  to  make  this  attempt  at  reconsideration,  it  seems  to 
me  nothing  will. 

A.  Rabagliati. 
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CHAPTER  I 

DISEASE  A  CURING   PROCESS 

Before  it  is  possible  for  us  to  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
''fasting  as  a  cure  for  disease,"  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
consider  the  primary  question:  What  is  disease?  If,  in  our 
l^erplexity  and  quest  for  knowledge,  we  turn  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  our  answer  to  this  question,  we  find  that  they  very 
frankly  confess  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  practically 
nothing  is  known  of  the  nature — the  real  essence  of — disease.  We 
shall  learn  that  its  nature  is  still  unfathomable  and  mysterious, 
and  that  next  to  nothing  is  known  either  of  disease  (its  essence), 
its  true  causation  or  effective  cure.  My  reader  may,  perhaps, 
doubt  that  statement,  or  even  believe  it  to  be  incorrect.  In 
reply,  I  would  ask  him  to  consult  any  medical  authority  upon 
this  point — the  higher  the  authority,  the  better — and  to  ascer- 
tain if  he,  or  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole,  considers  that 
disease  has  ever  been  satisfactorily  explained;  inavSmuch  as  its 
very  essence  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  See  whether  or  not  you 
will  find  explained  and  rendered  clear  to  you  the  whys  and  the 
wherefon^s  of  the  genesis  and  the  progress  of  disease,  and  {\\v 
multiform  and  complicated  symptoms  that  invariably  arise; 
why  some  are  ''susceptible"  to  disease,  and  others  not;  why 
one  disease  is  frequ(Mitly  followed  by  another  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent character;  what  is  "pnHlisposition";  what  constitutes 
"idiosyncrasy;"  whether  you  will  find  explaininl  to  you  the 
rationale  of  the  action  of  drugs  and  of  stimulants  upon  the 
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organism.  If  the  authority  whom  you  have  consulted  (and  the 
higher  the  authority,  the  more  surely  will  my  statements  be 
borne  out)  is  conscientious  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion, 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  answer  you  will  receive 
to  every  one  of  these  questions ;  he  will  frankly  admit  his  ignor- 
ance on  all  these  points.^ 

Hear,  e.g.,  the  word  of  Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  one  time 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  and  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  of  New  York, 
etc.,  when  he  says: 

''The  definition  of  disease  is  confessedly  difRcult.  It  is  easier 
to  define  it  by  negation,  to  say  what  it  is  not,  than  to  give  a  posi- 
tive definition;  that  is,  a  definition  based  either  on  the  nature  or 
essence  of  the  thing  defined,  or  on  its  distinctive  attributes. 
Disease  is  an  absence  or  deficiency  of  health,  but  this  is  only  to 
transfer  the  difficulty,  for  the  question  at  once  arises,  how  is 
health  to  be  defined?  And  to  define  health  is  not  less  difficult 
than  to  define  disease."^ 

Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  F.R.C.S.,  lecturer  on  medicine  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  told  his  class  plainly  that  the  method  which  he  had  to 
teach  them  was  unscientific.     His  words  are: 

''All  our  best  treatment  is  empirical.  ...  I  should  have 
preferred  to  have  offered  you  some  principles  based  on  true 
scientific  grounds,  and  on  which  you  could  act  in  particular  cases. 
.  .  .  At  the  present  day  this  cannot  be  done,  nor  is  it  wise  to 
speak  of  'principles'  when  framed  from  conclusions  whose  prem- 
ises are  altogether  false.  To  say  that  I  have  no  principles  is  a 
humiliating  confession.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  we 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  action  of  medicines  and  other  thera- 
peutic agencies.     .     .     .     There  was  a  time  when  I  scarcely  dared 

1  Much  is  heard  nowadays  about  exact  diagnosis,  etc.  But  of  what  benefit 
is  the  diagnosis,  after  all,  unless  the  physician  can  cure  the  disease  he  finds? 
Says  Dr.  T.  L.  Brunton,  F.R.S.  ("Modem  Developments  of  Harvey's  Work 
in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation,"  p.  463),  "diag- 
nosis alone  is  not  the  aim  of  the  physician,  whose  object  must  be  to  prevent, 
to  cure,  or  to  control  disease."  Precisely!  It  does  not  matter  how  a  man 
has  become  ill,  after  all;  the  practical  and  immediately  necessary  problem  is 
that  of  curing  him.  Thus;  if  we  should  find  a  man  cut  and  bleeding,  lying  by 
the  wayside,  we  should  not  stop  to  inquire  how  he  received  his  injuries,  but 
would  immediately  devote  ourselves  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  and 
concentrate  our  efforts  in  attempting  to  relieve  the  individual  so  disabled. 

2 "  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"     p.  22. 
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confess  these  opinions  to  myself,  and  this  is  the  first  occasion  in 
which  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  assert  them  before  my  class." — 
Lancet,  February,  1871. 

Again,   Professor  Gross  says: 

"Of  the  essence  of  disease  very  little  is  known;  indeed  nothing 
at  all." 

Prof.  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says  (in  his  "Wood's  Practice  of  Medicine.") 

''Efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  elements  of  disease,  but 
not  very  successfully,  because  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  healthy  actions  and  cannot  understand  their 
derangement." 

Quotations  such  as  the  above  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
(See  Appe7idix  A),  but  they  serve  to  show  the  actual  position  of 
the  medical  world,  when  frankly  admitted.  Young  doctors, 
who  have  just  come  from  college,  and  who  are  primed  to  the 
brim  with  vast  stores  of  (quite  useless  and  largely  erroneous) 
theoretical  knowledge,  are,  to  be  sure,  confident  that  they  know 
all  about  the  nature  of  disease  and  its  proper  "treatment," 
under  every  conceivable  condition,  for  have  they  not  a  drug 
for  the  cure  of  every  disease?  But,  with  the  older  physicians, 
such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Says  Prof.  Alexander  H.  Stevens, 
M.D.,  of  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons: 

"The  older  physicians  grow,  the  more  skeptical  they  become 
of  the  virtues  of  medicine,  and  the  more  they  are  disposed  to  trust 
to  the  powers  of  Nature." 

Says  another  author: 

"...  the  most  distinguished  doctors,  who  are  also  scien- 
tific men,  have  found  it  to  be  invariably  the  case,  that  the  more 
they  saw  of  disease,  the  less  they  l)elieved  in  tlie  efhcacy  of  the 
drugs  they  had  been  using  for  yeais,  and  tlie  more  they  believed 
in  the  natural  forces  of  the  body,  and  the  more  inclined  were  they 
to  be  content  with  playing  a  waiting  game,  instead  of  forcing 
their  Great  Partner's  hand."* 

'  "  M.'ul  Doctors,"  by  One  of  Them,  p.  12.  See  also  Flick:  "Consump- 
tion," p.  ()"). 
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And  if  medical  science  of  to-day  does  not  know  what  is  the 
nature  of  disease,  how  can  it  be  successfully  treated?  How  can 
we  expect  to  treat  and  cure  diseases  the  nature  of  which  are 
entirely  unknown  to  us?  Would  this  not  lead  us  to  think  that 
much — indeed,  we  might  say  the  vast  majority  of — medical 
treatment  to-day  is  purely  empirical,  and  really  a  vast  series 
of  experiments  upon  the  patient,  while  suffering  from  various 
diseases?    Indeed,  it  would  appear  so. 

But  I  must  go  yet  further  in  my  criticism  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession— or  rather  of  their  methods  of  treatment — for  with  them, 
as  men,  I  have  no  quarrel  whatever.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  what  little  the  medical  profession  is  supposed  to  know  of 
the  nature  of  disease  is  totally  wrong ;  that  their  theories  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  disease  are  erroneous  ah  initio,  and  that 
every  new  discovery  made,  which  they  have  considered  an  un- 
mixed blessing  and  a  sign  of  progress,  has,  in  reality,  only  led 
them  further  and  further  from  the  truth,  and  aw^ay  from  an 
understanding  of  the  real  cause  and  cure  of  disease.  These 
remarks  will,  no  doubt,  appear  most  extraordinary,  if  not 
absurd,  to  those  of  my  medical  readers  who  are  unacquainted 
with  modern  hygienic  (nature-cure)  literature,  but  I  ask,  merely, 
that,  for  the  present,  they  keep  their  judgment  in  suspense,  and 
follow  my  argument  carefully  through  this  and  the  following 
chapters.     This  done,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  result. 

To  begin  with,  then,  I  must  state  that  there  are,  broadly 
speaking,  two  and  only  two  schools  of  healing  in  the  world; 
the  hygienic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  every  other  school,  sect  or 
system,  on  the  other.  No  matter  what  the  physician  may  be 
— allopath,  homeopath,  osteopath,  eclectic,  faith-curist,  mind- 
curist.  Christian  Scientist,  or  what  not,  he  is  not  a  hygienist, 
in  that  he  does  not  know  the  real  cause  and  cure  of  disease. 
The  theory,  or  the  philosophy  of  disease  which  the  hygienist 
defends  is  totally  opposed  to  all  other  medical  systems,  being 
directly  opposite  to  them  in  theory. 

And  now,  that  I  may  not  keep  my  readers  longer  in  suspense, 
I  shall  state,  in  as  clear  and  precise  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
fundamental  differences  between  these  two  schools,  as  to  the 
nature  of  disease — how  caused,  how  cured.    With  this  object 
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in  view,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote,  in  full,  the  very  excel- 
lent resume  of  these  differences  as  stated  by  Emmet  Dcnsmore, 
M.D.,  in  his  work  entitled  '^  How  Nature  Cures."  In  that  bril- 
liant (though  apparently  little  known)  work,  he  remarked 
(p.  9) : 

''An  examination  of  the  methods  of  operation  of  orthodox  old 
school  medicine  shows  that  these  physicians,  although  able, 
learned,  earnest,  and  scientific,  have  been  utterly  misled  as  to  the 
nature  of  disease.  They  have  considered  disease  as  an  organ- 
ized enemy  and  positive  force,  which  has  taken  up  a  position 
within  the  body  and  is  carrying  on  a  warfare  with  the  vital 
powers,  and  the  legion  of  heroic  remedies  (so-called)  which  the 
orthodox  physicians  have  prescribed  and  are  prescribing  for 
suffering  invalids  are  the  shot  and  shell  hurled  at  the  invisible 
enemy,  in  the  hope  of  dislodging  and  expelling  it." 

The  hygicnist,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  disease  as  a  ''cura- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  (vital)  force."   (p.  7.) 

''AH  disease  and  all  manifestations  of  disease  are  friendly 
efforts  and  curative  actions  made  by  the  organism  in  its  efforts 
to  restore  the  conditions  of  health. 

"The  law  of  cure  may  be  defined  as  an  unfailing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  organism  toward  heahh,  and  since  disease,  as  above 
defined,  is  but  the  expression  and  result  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
conditions  natural  to  life,  the  only  useful  office  of  the  physician 
is  to  restore  those  conditions,  and  there  will  be  seen  to  follow,  as 
a  result  of  the  law  of  cure,  the  disappearance  of  disease  and  the 
establishment  of  health."     (p.  8.) 

"There  are  two  methods  of  treating  dyspeptics;  one  aims  to 
cure  the  disease;  the  other  endeavors  to  cure  the  patient.  All 
drug  medical  systems  profess  to  cure  the  disease,  and  they  can  do 
it,  whatever  becomes  of  the  patient.  The  hygienic  medical  sys- 
tem is  based  on  the  fundamental  premise  that  disease  should  not 
be  cured,  l)ut  that  its  causes  slioukl  be  removed,  to  the  end  tliat 
tlie  patient  may  recover  health.  All  drug  systems  teach  that 
disease  is  an  entity  or  substance;  a  something  at  war  with  vitality 
which  should  l)e  sup{)ressed,  opposed,  counti'nictcnl.  subdued, 
expelled,  killed,  or  cured;  hence  it  is  ()p])()sed  with  all  of  the  mis- 
siles of  the  dru*!;  shop.  The  hygienic  system  teaches  that  disease 
is  a  remedial  effort,  a  struggle  of  the  vital  powers  to  purify  the 
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system  and  recover  the  normal  state.  ^  This  effort  should  be 
aided,  directed  and  regulated,  if  need  be,  but  never  suppressed. 
And  this  can  always  be  better  accomplished  without  medicines 
than  with  them."^  f 

Again,  Doctor  Densmore,  in  showing  that  the  true  healing 
power  lies  within  the  organism,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  that 
it  lies  outside  the  body,  in  some  bottle  or  substance,  says  (''How 
Nature  Cures."     pp.  5-6): 

''These  everyday  occurrences  (healing  bones,  etc.)  are  as 
familiar  to  the  laymen  as  to  the  physician,  but  the  strange  part  of 
it  is  the  fact  that  almost  no  one — laymen  or  physician — seems  to 
understand  that  these  and  like  processes  of  nature  are  all  the 
healing  force  there  is.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  trouble  may 
be — a  sliver  in  the  flesh,  or  a  lodgment  within  the  organism  of 
the  poison  germs  of  typhoid  fever — no  medicine  is  required  or  will 
benefit;  all  that  is  needed  is  that  the  conditions  demanded  by 
nature  be  supplied,  and  the  same  mysterious  force  which  we  call 
'life,'  which  builds  a  bone-ring  support  whenever  and  wherever 
it  is  needed,  and  at  once  places  a  most  admirable  protection  in  the 
shape  of  a  scab  wherever  there  is  an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  will 
prove  itself  as  well  able  successfully  to  handle  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  as  a  broken  bone,  or  an  ab rased  skin." 

"There  are,  aside  from  accidents — mechanical  injuries — but 
two  sources  of  disease  in  the  world,  viz.,  poisons  or  impurities 
taken  into  the  system  from  without,  and  effete  or  waste  matters 
retained.  In  either  case  the  result  is  obstruction.  These  extra- 
neous particles  are  the  causes  of  disease,  and,  aside  from  mental 
impressions  and  bodily  injuries,  the  only  causes.     .     .     . 

"What  is  this  mysterious  thing,  disease?  Simply  the  effort  to 
remove  obstructing  material  from  the  organic  domain,  and  to 
repair  damages.  Disease  is  a  process  of  purification.  It  is  reme- 
dial action.  It  is  a  vital  struggle  to  overcome  obstructions  and 
to  keep  the  channels  of  the  circulation  free.  Should  this  struggle, 
this  self-defensive  action,  this  remedial  effort,  this  purifying  pro- 
cess, this  attempt  at  reparation,  this  war  for  the  integrity  of  the 
living  domain,  this  contest  against  the  enemies  of  the  organic 
constitution,  be  repressed  by  bleeding,  or  suppressed  with  drugs, 

1  We  thus  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Macfadden's  remark  that  it  requires  more 
energy  to  be  ill  than  to  be  well.     ("Strong  Eyes."     p.  62). 

2  "  Digestion  and  Dyspepsia,"  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.,  p.  114. 
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intensified  with  stimulants  and  tonics,  subdued  with  narcotics 
and  antiphlogistics,  confused  with  bUsters  and  caustics,  aggra- 
vated with  alteratives,  complicated  and  misdirected,  changed, 
subverted  and  perverted  with  drugs  and  poisons  generally?"  ^ 

Again,  Doctor  Trail  says :  ^ 

"Some  authors  tell  us  that  medicines  cure  disease,  and  other 
authors  tell  us  that  the  vis  rnedicatrix  naturcB  cures.  They  are 
both  wrong.  What  is  the  vis  medicatrix  naturw  f  It  is  vital 
struggle  in  self-defense;  it  is  the  process  of  purification;  it  is  the 
disease  itself!  So  far  from  the  disease  and  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturae  being  antagonistic  entities,  or  forces  at  war  with  each 
other,  they  are  one  and  the  same.  And  if  this  be  the  true  solution 
of  this  problem,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  whole  plan  of  subdu- 
ing or  'curing'  disease  with  drugs  is  but  a  process  of  subduing 
and  killing  the  vitality.  We  see,  now,  the  rationale  and  the  truth 
of  the  remark  of  Professor  Clark:  'Every  dose  diminishes  the 
vitality  of  the  patient.'" 

Says  Miss  Florence  Nightingale : ' 

"Shall  we  begin  by  taking  it  as  general  principle  that  all  dis- 
ease, at  some  period  or  other  of  its  course,  is  more  or  less  a  repara- 
tive process,  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  suffering;  an  effort 
of  nature  to  remedy  a  process  of  poisoning  or  decay,  which  has 
taken  place  weeks,  months,  sometimes  years  beforehand,  unno- 
ticed, the  termination  of  the  disease  being  then,  while  the  antece- 
dent process  is  going  on,  determined?"  "The  same  laws  of 
health  or  of  nursing,  for  they  are  in  reality  the  same,  obtain 
among  the  well  as  among  the  sick.  The  breaking  of  them  pro- 
duces only  a  less  violent  consequence  among  the  former  than 
among  the  latter — and  this  sometimes,  not  always."     (pp.  9-10.) 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  my  reader  with  (he  importance 
of  grasj^ing  and  making  part  of  his  mental  viewpoint  this  funda- 
mentally important  distinction.  It  is  upon  its  thorough  under- 
standing, and  an  appreciation  of  its  im|)lications  that  the  hy- 
gienic system  of  medication  is  i)ase(l.  A  full  acceptance  of  this 
theory  means  such  a  comph^te  and   wholcside  revision  of  our 

'Tr.'ill:  "Tnic  Ilcaliiiy;  Art."  pj).   i'.i-A. 
'"Tnio  Iloalitij;  Art."  j).  OO. 
^"  Notes  on  Nursing,"  p.  7. 
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views  of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  of  its  cure,  that  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  student  of  hygiene — upon  first  encountering 
the  theory,  thus  boldly  stated,  should  hesitate  to  take  the  step 
— even  if  he  thoroughly  understood  the  principle.  Yet  the  step 
must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  make  any  progress  whatever  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  disease,  and  its  successful  cure.  The 
student  must  ''think  into"  this  great  truth,  by  reading  and 
reflection.  A  gradual  change  of  opinion  and  mental  attitude 
jnust  always  come  about  in  this  way.  A  lifelong  habit  of  view- 
ing any  subject  from  a  certain  mental  standpoint  cannot  be 
changed  instantly — very  often  not  at  all!  Prejudice  is  here 
exhibited  in  an  astonishing  degree,  in  most  persons.  The  trait 
of  open-mindedness — the  willingness  to  receive  new  truths,  new 
impressions,  is  as  rare  a  possession  as  a  truly  great  musical  or 
poetic  or  artistic  temperament.  The  conviction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  any  theory  must,  of  necessity,  be  gradual,  in  most  cases; 
''Certainty,"  says  Prof.  Charles  Richet,^  "does  not  follow  on 
demonstration;  it  follows  on  habit."  And  I  must  impress  upon 
my  readers  that  it  is  only  by  continual  study,  reflection  and 
experiment  that  the  truth,  in  this  matter,  will  finally  be  appre- 
ciated. Aside  from  advising  my  readers  to  peruse  the  works 
herein  quoted  for  themselves,  therefore  (the  best  course),  I  can 
only  ask  them  to  divest  his  or  her  mind  of  all  prejudice,  in  this 
matter,  and  to  read  and  weigh  what  arguments  are  brought 
forward  here  with  an  open  and  candid  frame  of  mind.  If  this 
much  is  granted,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  result. 

And  now  let  us  turn  back,  in  our  argument,  to  the  point  em- 
phasized some  time  ago,  viz.,  that  all  disease,  as  we  know  it,  is  a 
curative  action  on  the  part  of  the  organism;  a  reconstructive 
process;  and  that,  what  we  know  as  "disease"  is  really  the 
outward  symptoms  of  this  cleansing  process,  going  on  within 
the  organism.  It  is  the  process  of  cure  itself — we  but  observing 
the  outward  signs  of  such  curative  action.  As  Mr.  Macfadden 
remarked :  ^ 

"It  is  disease  that  saves  life.     It  is  disease  that  actually  cures 

the  body.     By  means  of  disease  poisons  are  eliminated,  which 

might  have  caused  death,  had  they  been  allowed  to  remain." 

^''Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,"  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  157. 
2  "Natural  Cure  of  Diseases,"  p.  10. 
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This  may  be  most  readily  seen  in  cases  of  epidemics,  e.g., 
when  the  mortality  is  frequently  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
years,  when  no  epidemic  was  present — showing  that  the  disease 
actually  saved  many  lives !  See,  e.g.,  Doctor  Wallace's ''  Choleraj" 
p.  2;  also  his  ''  Necessity  for  Smallpox,"  etc. 

Now  consider  what  this  miplies.  The  ''orthodox"  medical 
treatment  consists  in  doctoring  or  smoothing  these  symptoms, 
which  are  mistaken  for  the  real  disease,  and,  in  fact,  in  attempting 
to  cure  a  curing  process!  Further,  by  checking  or  subduing  or 
retarding  these  symptoms  (by  drugs,  etc.),  they  actually  retard 
and  hinder  the  process  of  cure,  to  just  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  ''successful"  in  supposedly  "curing"  the  disease;  i.e.,  the 
more  successful  their  palliative  treatment  is,  the  more  they 
have,  in  reality,  hindered  the  true  process  of  cure!  Physician 
and  patient  have  alike  mistaken  the  true  disease,  and  assumed 
the  outward  symptoms  of  its  cure  to  be  the  disease  itself.  The 
real  disease  is  the  cause  of  these  symptoms — not  the  symptoms 
themselves ;  it  is  that  which  lies  behind  the  phenomena  observed 
— the  phenomena  being  really  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  general  cleaning-up  process  proceeding  within  the  organism. 
As  Doctor  Trail  so  well  expressed  it:^ 

"All  morbid  actions  are  evidences  of  the  remedial  efforts  of 
nature  to  overcome  morbid  conditions  or  expel  morbid  mate- 
rials. All  that  any  truly  philosophical  system  of  medication  can 
dO;  or  should  attempt  to  do,  is  to  place  the  organism  under  the 
best  possible  circumstances  for  the  favorable  operation  of  those 
efforts.  We  may  thwart,  embarrass,  interrupt,  or  suppress  them, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  with  allopathic  practice,  or  we  may  direct, 
modify,  intensify,  and  accelerate  them,  as  is  the  legitimate 
province  of  hydropathic  practice.  But  we  must  confess  to  the 
j)aradoxical  projjosition,  that  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  the 
evidences  of  the  restorative  eft'ort;  the  etTort,  however,  may  be 
unequal  to  the  end  in  view,  and  hence  the  powers  of  nature  are 
to  be  assisted  in  removing  obstacles,  diverting  irritation,  etc." 

And  now,  what  is  it  that  lies  behind  these  symi)toms?  What 
is  the  real  cause  of  disease^?  To  this,  I  answer — It  is  the  poison- 
ous and  effete  matter  which  has  collectiMl  within  the  organism — 

*"  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,"  Vol.  11  .  p.  (>1. 
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the  accumulation  of  which  we  have  been  repeatedly  warned  of, 
by  headache,  lassitude,  (physical  and  mental)  pain,  unhealthy 
accumulation  of  fatty-tissue,  etc.;  and  the  elimination — the 
getting  rid  of,  this  poisonous  matter  constitutes  the  series  or 
"set"  of  symptoms  mistaken  for  disease,  and  treated  as  the 
disease  itself.'  To  suppress  these  symptoms — which  is  the 
whole  aim,  goal,  and  ambition  of  the  medical  fraternity — is  to 
stop  this  elimination,  to  check  the  system's  remedial  efforts, 
and  to  ''lock  up"  as  Doctor  Trail  expressed  it,  ''the  disease 
within  the  organism."  Or,  as  Dr.  K.  S.  Guthrie  said:^  "People 
die  of  disease  not  because  the  disease  is  fatal,  but  because  the 
system  is  not  permitted  to  throw  it  off.  .  .  ."  The  entire 
medical  w^orld  having  utterly  mistaken  the  true  nature  of  dis- 
ease— have  thus  directed  their  energies  and  skill  to  the  sup- 
pression of  symptoms — rather  than  to  the  removal  of  cause,  while 
the  hygienic  system  of  cure  is  based  solely  upon  the  removal  of 
the  cause — the  effete  matter  collected  within  the  organism- 
regarding  the  symptoms  as  altogether  insignificant,  and,  in 
fact,  they  temporarily  aggravate  or  increase  the  symptoms, 
purposely  in  some  cases  (making  the  disease  "worse"  according 
to  accepted  theories),  in  order  to  affect  thereby,  a  more  rapid 
and  true  cure. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  upon  this  theory,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  any  really  healthy  person  to  be  "attacked"  by 
disease,  since  disease,  as  such,  is  not  an  entity,  but  the  symp- 
toms we  see  are  the  result  of  long  processes  of  accumulation, 
going  on  for — we  do  not  know  how  long  within  the  system. 
Disease  and  death  are  never  sudden,  though  they  may  appea^^ 
to  be  so.  The  long-continued  line  of  causes  have  passed  unno- 
ticed.   Says  Doctor  Brouardel:^ 

"I  have  shown  that,  in  spite  of  an  excellent  outward  appear-         | 
ance,  sudden  death  is  the  termination  of  very  different  diseases, 
which  develop  secretly,  quite  unknown  to  the  patient  and  those 
around  him;    such  as  certain  affections  of  the  kidneys,  arterio- 
sclerosis, diabetes,  etc." 

1  Reinhold:  "  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis,"  p.  8. 
2 "  Regeneration  Applied,"  p.  209. 
3  "  Death  and  Sudden  Death,"  p.  x. 
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And  again,  (p.  122) 

''  ...  We  will  define  sudden  death  as  the  termination  of 
an  acute  or  chronic  disease,  which  has  in  most  cases  developed  in 
a  latent  manner."^ 

This  idea  was  the  cornerstone  of  Doctor  Dewey's  philosophy 
of  disease — to  be  outlined  in  detail  presently — and  he  said : ' 

"  ...  disease  is  never  an  attack,  but  always  a  summing- 
up.  .  .  .  Disease  is  a  curative  condition  of  bodily  sins  that, 
borne  to  the  limit  of  endurance,  must  needs  to  be  settled  or  death 
will  come."     (p.  224.) 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied: 

"How,  then,  are  we  to  know  that  a  real  cure  has  ever  been 
effected?  If  a  drug  is  administered,  to  ^cure'  rheumatism,  and 
the  rheumatism  shortly  disappears,  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  be- 
cause the  symptoms  have  been  suppressed;  whereas,  if,  e.g., 
exercises,  baths  and  diet  are  recommended  and  tried,  and  the 
symptoms  disappear,  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  because  the  cause 
of  the  disease  has  really  been  eradicated!  How  do  we  know 
that,  in  such  cases,  the  symptoms  have  not  been  suppressed  also; 
how  do  we  know  that  a  'real'  cure  has  been  effected  by  these 
means  any  more  than  in  the  other  case?" 

To  this  I  reply,  that  we  must  depend  upon  our  reason  for  the 
answer.  Drugs  are  given  with  the  avowed  object  of  removing 
the  symptoms  (though  this  may  be  denied,  it  is  a  fact)  and  de- 
pends upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  the  disease  itself;  whereas  the  exercises,  baths,  etc.,  are 
per  S6,  beneficial,  physiological,  and  are  devoted  altogether  to 
the  removal  of  the  cause.  They  do  not  directly  attack  the 
symptoms — the  pain,  etc. — that  is  disregarded,  and  the  treat- 
ment devoted  to  removing  the  cause.  If  now,  under  this  treat- 
ment, which  does  not  at  all  aim  at  removing  symptoms,  they 
do,  nevertheless,  subside  and  finally  disa})|)ear  altogether,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  because  the  removal  of  the  cause  has,  at  tlu' 
same  time,  and  incidentally,  removed  the  syinptoins.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  at  repression,  and  cnnseiiuently  theii"  dis- 

'  Sec  also  Doctors  Tehl)  and  Volliim,"  Prcmaliirc  Burial,"   p.  ItlO. 
'"  New  Km  for  Woinon,"  pp.  '2\)-:M). 
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appearance  could  not  have  been  due  to  that  cause.  A  true  cure 
has  been  effected,  and  the  above  method  of  reasoning  will  always 
indicate  whether  such  cure  has  been  accomplished  or  not;  it 
depends  upon  whether  the  symptoms  have,  or  no,  been  made 
the  object  of  treatment. 

This  fundamental  distinction,  then,  must  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  our  further  considerations,  viz.,  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,  in  treating  a  visible  disease  (what  is  known  as  the  disease), 
the  physician  is,  in  reality,  treating  only  the  effects  of  the  under- 
lying, hidden  cause,  and  that  only  in  the  removal  of  the  cause, 
is  any  true  cure  effected.  That  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
— the  fact  that  all  disease  is  itself  a  curing  process  or  method  of 
elimination,  and,  as  such,  cannot  possibly  be  cured!  Thus,  a 
cold  is  merely  a  process  of  expelling,  through  the  nose,  impurities 
that  should  have  been  gathered  up  and  eliminated  through 
other,  more  natural,  channels  (See  Appendix  E).  A  boil  is  but 
the  same  process  in  operation  in  a  little  different  way ;  ^  a  cough 
is  merely  the  effort  of  nature  to  expel  solid  material  from  a 
locality  where  it  has  no  right  to  be ;  ^  a  pain  is  only  a  symptom., 
and  not  a  disease  at  all — merely  an  indication  of  such  (pp.  25-9) ; 
a  fever  is  simply  a  natural  process  of  rapid  combustion — the 
''burning  up"  of  this  material — unduly  retained  within  the 
organism;  a  night  sweat  is  merely  another  attempt  on  the 
part  of  nature  to  eliminate  this  material  through  the  skin,  and 
so  on,  throughout  the  list.  Every  so-called  disease  can  thus 
be  shown  to  be  a  friendly,  curative  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
bodily  organism,  and  this  idea  (although  I  cannot  stop  to  prove 
or  elaborate  it  here)  must  be  grasped  and  accepted  before  we 
proceed — as  it  is  a  point  of  cardinal  importance.  For  those 
who  require  further,  detailed  proof,  I  can  but  refer  to  the  refer- 
ences given,  where  they  will  find  such  proof  in  abundance. 
Beautiful  examples  of  this  theory  can  be  found  in  Lionel  Beale's 

1  This  view  is  now  regarded  by  many  as  the  obsolete  idea  of  a  century  ago, 
which  modem  science  has  outgrown.  It  is  not  that;  the  principle  is  still  as 
sound  as  ever,  but  the  truth  is  that  this  elimination  may  take  place  without 
involving  such  radical  means  of  cure. 

2"  Cough  often  serves  a  very  useful  purpose  in  removing  excessive  secre- 
tions or  irritative  substances  from  the  windpipe  or  bronchial  tubes,  and  peo- 
ple have  been  known  to  die,  practically  drowned  in  their  o'uti  secretions, 
because  for  some  reason  they  could  not  remove  them  by  coughing."  "  How 
Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh?"  by  J.  R.  Tillinghast,  Jr.,  M.D.,  p.  36. 
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" Life  and  Vital  Action  in  Health  and  Disease,"  pp.  83-4 ;  ''Liver 
Complaint,"  p.  40;  Rcinhold's  ''  Pulmonary  Consumption,"  p.  8. 

I  shall  close  this  chapter  by  a  quotation  from  a  recent  address 
by  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Association,  and  reported 
in  the  London  Times,  Weekly  Edition,  November  3,  1905,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

''Sir  Frederick  Treves'  subject  was  disease.  The  foundation  of 
any  system  of  medicine,  he  said,  was  a  right  appreciation  of  dis- 
ease. He  ventured  to  think  that  the  conception  of  disease  which 
was  the  basis  of  medicine  a  la  mode  was  not  in  accord  with  facts. 
If  the  patient  were  sick  the  sickness  must  be  stayed,  if  he  coughed 
the  cough  must  cease,  if  he  failed  to  take  food  he  must  be  made 
to  eat.  But  disease  was  one  of  the  good  gifts,  for  its  motive  was 
benevolent  and  protective.  He  could  not  express  that  more  pre- 
cisel)^  than  by  saying  that  if  it  were  not  for  "disease,"  the  human 
race  would  soon  be  extinct.  The  lecturer  demonstrated  his 
proposition  by  instances.  His  first  was  that  of  a  wound  and 
supervening  inflammation,  which  was  a  process  of  cure  to  be 
imitated,  rather  than  hindered.  Peritonitis,  which  had  always 
been  spoken  of  as  the  operating  surgeon's  deadliest  enemy,  was 
in  reality  his  best  friend.  The  general  mortality  of  the  common 
disease  known  as  appendicitis  was  low.  This  fortunate  circum- 
stance was  due  to  peritonitis,  for  without  that  much-abused  ally 
every  example  of  the  disorder  would  be  fatal.  Another  instance 
given  was  that  of  the  common  cold,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  so- 
called  bacterial  disease.  According  to  popular  medicine,  the 
phenomena  constituting  the  disease  were  purposeless,  profitless, 
and  wantonly  distressful,  so  that  the  victim  demanded  from  the 
physician  a  means  for  stamping  the  troul)le  out.  These  symptoms 
however,  were  in  the  main  the  manifestations  of  a  process  of  cure, 
and  were  so  far  benevolent  that  without  them  a  common  cold 
might  be  a  fatal  malady.  The  catarrh,  the  persistent  sneezing, 
were  practical  means  of  dislodging  the  bacteria  from  the  nasal 
passages,  while  the  cough  removed  them  from  the  windpipe.  The 
lecturer  described  the  symptoms  of  malaria  and  Inibonic  plague, 
both  of  bacterial  origin,  and  also  discussed  the  question  (^f  im- 
munity, and  said  that  the  success  of  the  serum  treatment  of 
diphtheria  was  now  beyond  all  question.  The  wliolc  of  the  mani- 
festations of  tuberculosis  were  likewise  expressions  of  an  un- 
flagging effort  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
an  invading  bacterium." 


CHAPTER  II 

UNITY   AND   ONENESS   OF   DISEASE 

''But/'  I  hear  my  reader  exclaim,  ''every  disease  a  curing 
process.  Why,  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  is  but 
one  disease  in  the  world — while  everyone  knows  that  there  are 
scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  such  diseases!^  The  second  of  these 
statements  is  self-evident ;  the  first  is  obviously  absurd  from  the 
fact  that  these  innumerable  diseases  must  spring  from  as  numer- 
ous sources,  and  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes." 

This  reasoning  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  based  upon  the 
false  premise  that  the  symptoms  we  observe  are  the  actual 
diseases  themselves — instead  of  merely  the  curing  processes. 
What  we  really  observe  are  the  various  modes  of  cleansing  the 
system  which  Nature  adopts,  in  her  efforts  to  rid  the  organism 
of  the  corrupt  matter  it  contains.  This  basic  material  itself — 
the  real  cause  of  the  disease — might  thus  be  the  same  in  all 
cases,  but,  owing  to  the  differing  methods  of  its  elimination, 
might  be,  and  in  fact  is,  mistaken  for  so  many  different  and 
distinct  diseases.  But  is  it  not  obvious  that  they  are,  at  basis, 
due  to  the  same  cause — having  essentially  the  same  general 
characteristics?    As  Doctor  Dewey  expressed  it: 

"New  diseases?  What  is  there  essentially  new  that  can  be 
treated  with  remedies,  in  the  coated  tongues,  foul  mouths,  high 
temperature  and  pulse,  pain,  discomfort,  and  acute  aversion  to 
food,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  rooms  of  the  sick?  Are  there 
really  specifics  for  these  conditions?  "^ 

^  Eleven  hundred,  according  to  one  authority!  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D., 
"  Nerves  in  Order,"  p.  21. 

2  "  No-Breakfast  Plan,"  p.  14. 
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All  disease  may  thus  have  one  common  cause,  which  is  equally 
the  cause  of  all  disease,  and  this  I  shall  endeavor  to  both  illus- 
trate and  prove  as  we  proceed.^ 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  trace  all  diseases  to  one  primary  cause — 
the  cause  of  all  disease,  equally — somewhat  more  clearly.  Louis 
Kuhne,  a  German,  has  written  a  lengthy  treatise  entitled  ''The 
New  Science  of  Healing ;  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  and  One- 
ness of  All  Disease" — a  remarkable  work  that  has  been  trans- 
lated into  no  less  than  twenty-five  different  languages — in  which 
he  has  worked  out,  in  great  detail,  this  idea  that  all  diseases  are 
but  the  various  modes,  or  methods  of  elimination  of  the  morbid 
material — his  doctrine  being  that  ''There  is  only  one  cause  of 
disease,  and  there  is  only  one  disease,  which  shows  itself  under 
different  forms."  (pp.  32-33.)  He  traced  their  origin  and 
growth  to  one  basic  cause. ^  With  the  utmost  ingenuity  he  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  wherein  all  disease  is  essentially  07ie;  arising 
from  the  presence  of  effete,  morbid  matter  within  the  organism, 
and  pointing  out,  in  detail,  how  much  morbid  accumulations 
give  rise  to  the  phenomena  we  term  "disease."  He  even  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  a  close  connection  between  the  kind,  amount 
and  location  of  the  "encumbrance" — as  he  called  such  material 
— and  the  disease  which  might  follow  such  an  accumulation  in 
any  certain  locality;  and,  as  the  result  of  a  vast  series  of  experi- 
ments and  observations,  he  deduced  his  theory  of  "The  Science 
of  Facial  Diagnosis" — a  system  in  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  the  character  and  the  location  of  the  encumbrance  in 
order  to  determine,  with  great  accuracy,  the  character  of  the 
disease  to  which  the  patient  is  most  liable — this  forming,  also,  a 
method  by  which  we  can  foresee  the  disease  from  which  a  })atient 
is  likely  to  suffer — quite  impossible  by  any  other  means  what- 

*  Parenthetically,  I  may  observe  that,  though  there  is  nothiiip:  to  prevent 
the  supposition  that  the  Ixasic,  corrupt  material  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  I 
consider  it  (piite  improhahle  that  it  is  the  same.  In  fact,  it  is  p()ssii)le  that 
the  (lifTerint;  chemical  compositions  of  the  effete  matter,  mav.  in  some  way, 
fletcnnine  the  avenue  hy  which  it  is  most  easilv  eliminated — N'ature  choosinj; 
the  path  of  least  resistance  for  its  elimination  in  each  case;  but  for  a  further 
discussion  of  this  question,  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  the  chapter  on  the 
Action  of  Dnips. 

'In  this,  however,  he  was  aliticipated  by  Dr.  Samuel  Dickson,  who.  in 
ISaS.  piiblished  a  tn>atise  on  "The  Unity  of  Disease,"  and  he  defended  this 
idea  throughout  his  "  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty." 
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ever.     A  brief  resume  of  this  scheme  will  be  found  outlined  in 
Appendix  C. 

1  conceive,  then,  that  all  disease  is  essentially  one;  that  an 
identical  cause  is  operative  in  every  case,  which  is  equally  the 
cause  of  all  disease.  And  it  may  prove  interesting  to  many  of 
my  readers  to  know  that  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  among 
modern  medical  writers  to  adopt  this  view.  Thus;  Doctor 
Rabagliati  writes :  ^  m 

'^  Disease  is  one;  it  is  one  fundamentally,  with  many  different 
phases  or  manifestations.  The  essence  or  property  of  a  disease 
is  that  it  is  present;  its  accident  is  the  place  in  the  body  where 
it  appears." 

Says  Dr.  Joseph  Wallace:^ 

"All  diseases  in  men  are  simply  the  results  of  decomposition 
in  one  form  or  another." 

Again  Dr.  C.  E.  Page  stated  that: 

"The  naming  and  classifying  of  'diseases'  is  calculated  to 
mystify  and  mislead;  sickness  is  the  proper  term  for  describing 
them  all;  self-abuse,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
cause  of  them;  and  obedience  to  law,  the  only  means  oi  preven- 
tion or  cure."  ^ 

Again,  Dr.  G.  H.  Patchen  writes: 

"The  established  custom  of  giving  different  names  to  similar 
abnormal  conditions,  simply  because  they  manifest  themselves 
in  different  parts  of  the  system,  is  unfortunate  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  liable  to  cause  the  suffering  part  or  organ  to  be  treated  as  if 
it  were  an  isolated  entity,  having  no  intimate  connection  through 
the  nervous  and  circulatory  channels  with  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body."'* 

Says  Dr.  A.  F.  Rcinhold:'' 

"There  is  but  one   disease;   i.e.,  deposits  of  foreign  matter. 

*  "Aphorisms,  Definitions,  Reflections,  and  Paradoxes;  Medical,  Surgical 
and  Dietetic,"  p.  174. 

2  "P'ermentation :  The  Primary  Cause  of  Disease  in  Men  and  Animals,"  p.  8, 

3  "Natural  Cure  of  Consumption,"  etc.,  p.*131. 

*  "How  Should  We  Breathe?    A  Physiological  Study,"  pp.  32-3. 
6  "Nature  vs.  Drugs,"  p.  54. 
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The  special  ailments  are  produced  in  the  particular  place  where 
the  matter  happens  to  be  deposited." 

How  much  this  conception  differs  from  that  of  the  orthodox 
medical  man  is  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Floyd  B.  Crandall's  "How  to  Keep  Well,"  p.  27,  where  he  says: 
"  Diseases  do  not  result  from  a  single  cause,  and  they  cannot  be 
cured  by  any  single  method  of  treatment."  As  I  shall  presently 
try  to  show,  they  arc  ultimately  traceable  to  one  cause  or  source, 
and  can  all  be  treated  in  precisely  a  similar  manner. 

For  consider.  Every  single  part  of  the  organism  is  and  must 
be  connected  with  every  other  part,  since  it  is  an  organic  whole. 
Every  part  is  affected  by  the  same  means — the  blood-supply — 
for  better  or  worse,  each  passing  moment.  The  whole  organism 
is,  through  the  blood,  made  essentially  one;  and  no  one  part  of 
the  body  can  possibly  be  affected  without  all  other  parts  being 
also  involved — even  in  cases  where  this  is  apparently  not  the 
case.  No  one  part  of  the  body  can  be  diseased,  and  the  remain- 
der be  healthy;  that  is  a  most  certain  error.  It  is  either  con- 
nected through  and  by  means  of  the  blood  stream,  or  the  nervous 
mechanism,  or  both,  and  this  should  be  so  apparent  as  to  need 
no  proof  whatever.  It  is  only  the  weight  of  medical  ''author- 
ity" which  prevents  everyone  from  accepting  that  statement  as 
axiomatic.     Says  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham:^ 

*'The  function  of  no  one  organ  can  be  impaired,  without  in- 
volving the  whole  system  in  the  consequences.  Such  is  the 
dependence  of  each  organ  upon  the  whole  system,  and  of  the 
whole  system  upon  each  organ;  and  such  are  the  fixed  and  im- 
portant laws  of  constitution  and  relation  appertaining  to  the 
economy  of  the  human  body     .     .     . " 

Or,  as  Dr.  Durham  Dunlop  expressed  it:' 

"The  primary  effect  of  a  morbific  impression  on  the  individual 
constitution,  is  to  call  forth  an  excess  of  vital  normal  action,  to 
resist  and  remove  it;  and  the  disturbance  thus  created  consti- 
tutes general  disease.  Should  this  state  continue,  through  the 
inabiUty  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  morbific  taint  and  readjust 

»"  Science  of  Iluinan  Life,"  j).  272. 
2  "Philosophy  of  the  Bath,"  p.  236. 
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the  balance,  then  the  tendency  is,  for  the  general  disturbance  to 
eventuate  in  local  disease.  ^AU  local  diseases,'  observes  Dr. 
Edward  Johnson,  'with  the  exception  of  accidental  injuries, 
some  virulent  poisons,  and  malformations,  are  only  the  symp- 
toms;  that  is,  the  morbid  results  of  general  disease.'" 

Were  the  body  spherical  in  shape,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
readily  perceived  and  granted  that  an  affection  of  any  one  part 
of  the  body  would  necessarily  involve  all  the  remainder  of  that 
body  (provided  that  it  was  connected  throughout  by  a  freely 
circulating  medium — such  as  the  blood)  and  that  no  part  could 
be  diseased  without  involving  and  diseasing  all  the  rest  of  the 
organism.  In  the  orange  or  apple,  this  rule  does  not  apply,  for 
the  reason  that,  in  these  cases,  there  is  no  such  freely  circulating 
medium;  hence  any  one  part  may  be  diseased,  without  involving 
all  the  other  parts,  but  in  the  human  body,  such  is  not  the  case. 
But,  since  the  blood  does  in  reality,  form  this  intimate  connection ; 
and  supply,  in  turn,  every  tissue  and  cell  throughout  the  body 
— connecting  and  unifying  the  whole — it  is  most  certain  that  no 
part  of  the  body  can  be  diseased  without  infecting  the  blood 
which  bathes  that  portion,  and  that  the  blood,  thus  infected, 
must  of  necessity,  in  turn,  infect  or  disease  every  other  portion 
of  the  body  it  feeds  and  bathes.  It  would  be  inconceivable  for 
this  not  to  be  so — since  the  tissues  depend  for  their  nutriment 
and  their  consequent  character  altogether  upon  the  character 
of  the  blood  which  bathes  them.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  no 
one  part  of  the  body  can  be  diseased  without  the  entire  body 
becoming  diseased — and  consequently,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  ^'locaV  disease.    Says  Dio  Lewis,  M.D.:^ 

.  .  .  A  local  disease  is  an  impossibility.  Every  dis- 
ease must  be  systemic  before  it  can  assume  any  local  expression. 
Or,  in  other  words,  every  local  pathological  manifestation  is  an 
expression  of  systemic  pathological  conditions." 

Doctor  Rabagliati  asserts  that: 

"...  most  local  diseases  are  the  local  expressions  of 
general  states;  and  that,  for  their  successful  treatment,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  and  cannot  be  enough  to  confine  our  attention  and 

»  "  Weak  Lungs,"  p.  15 
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efforts  to  the  organ  or  part  affected,  but  that,  if  any  real  or  per- 
manent benefit  is  to  be  achieved,  we  must  treat  the  organism  as 
a  whole.  "^ 

Dr.  Samuel  Dickson,  as  far  back  as  1861,  wrote: 

'^ Properly  speaking  there  never  was  a  purely  local  disease."' 

And  Dr.  T.  J.  Pcttigrew,  F.R.S.,  stated  that: 

"Every  individual  part  is  essentially  connected  with  the  whole 
— governed  by  the  same  laws,  operated  upon  by  the  same  influ- 
ences and  circumstances;  nothing  in  the  human  body — either  in 
health  or  disease — can,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  local."  ^ 

All  talk  of  ''local  diseases"  then,  is  nonsense  pure  and  simple, 
and  implies  either  ignorance  or  short-sightedness  on  the  part  of 
any  man  who  uses  the  term  as  to  what  constitutes  the  real 
nature  or  essence  of  disease.  The  whole  organism  is  always 
involved,  and  necessarily  so ;  and  all  local  treatments — ignoring 
constitutional  treatment — are  merely  so  many  attempts  at 
suppressing  the  symptoms  in  that  one  locality  (generally  by 
driving  them  inwards  or  to  another  locality)  and  quite  ignoring 
the  fact  that  such  symptoms  are,  invariably,  merely  the  local- 
ized manifestations  of  the  condition  of  the  entire  body.  Local 
treatments  are  worse  than  useless — they  are  positively  injurious, 
and  must  always  be  so;  the  only  logical  method  is  to  strike  at 
the  root — the  cause  of  the  evil — the  blood — by  constitutional 
treatment — and  so  benefit  this  as  to  render  it  normal;  and,  when 
once  this  is  effected,  healthy  tissue  in  every  part  of  the  body 
must  necessarily  result,  since  every  part  of  it  is  dependent 
upon,  and  is  enabled  to  exist  solely  through  its  blood  supj)ly. 
The  diseased  portion  must,  therefore,  be  thereby  rendenxi 
normal,  as  is  every  part  of  the  body;  these  tiasues — as  all 
others — being  dependent  upon  the  composition  of  (he  blood 
supplying  them,  for  their  healthy  or  diseased  condition.  The 
logic  of  this  method,  as  compared  with  the  prevailing  tn^at- 
ment,  should  surely  appeal  to  all  thinking  persons,  and  prac- 
tically prove  the  contention  made  without  further  elaboration. 

»  "  Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  p.  128. 
3  "  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,"  p.  17. 

'"Superstitions  Connected  with  the  History  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,"  p.  45. 


CHAPTER  III 

ON   DRUG  MEDICATION 

A  LONG  and  an  interesting  chapter  might  be  written  on  this  sub- 
ject of  drug  medication,  but  the  hmited  space  at  my  disposal  for 
that  purpose  effectively  prevents  my  doing  so  in  the  manner  I 
should  like.  Yet  perhaps  this  is  not  so  much  to  be  regretted 
since  the  ground  has  been  so  well  and  completely  covered  already 
by  a  great  number  of  eminent  and  able  writers  on  the  subject 
that  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  give  more  than  a  very 
brief  resume  and  outline  of  the  theories  already  advanced  and 
held  by  hygienists,  or  of  their  arguments  against  drug-medication. 
So  ingrained  is  this  popular  and  direful  superstition,  however — 
so  ingrained  is  this  behef  in  the  curative  powers  of  '^medicine" — 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me — at  the  risk  of  some  tediousness 
' — to  trace  in  brief  outline  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  extraor- 
dinarily grotesque  idea,  and  to  show  that  this  whole  notion 
of  deriving  benefit  or  of  becoming  ''cured''  through  the  taking 
of  ''medicine"  in  any  form,  or  under  any  circumstances,  is  one  of 
the  most  disastrous,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  fallacies ;  one 
of  the  most  harmful  beliefs  extant,  and  one  which  the  coming 
generations  of  freethinking  medical  men  will  have  to  most  vig- 
orously combat. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  point  out  that  the  whole  theory 
of  drug  medication  is  based,  primarily,  upon  the  false  conception 
of  the  nature  and  essence  of  disease;  and  that  when  once  our  ideas 
in  this  direction  have  undergone  a  change,  the  whole  magnificent 
edifice,  reared  by  patient  labor,  comes  tumbling  about  our  ears. 
For,  when  once  we  realize  the  true  nature  of  disease — that  it 
is  itself  a  curing  process — and,  as  such,  cannot  possibly  be 
cured! — to  what  has  this  theory  of  drugging,  in  order  to  "cure" 
the  patient  come?  And  this  one  single  objection — the  right 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  disease — is,  in  itself ,  enough  to 

3Q 
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condemn  utterly  and  forever  all  drug-medication,  without  any 
additional  or  supplementary  argument  whatsoever. 

For  what  are  drugs  supposed  to  do?  Obviously,  to  ''cure" 
the  disease:  with  that  object  they  are  administered,  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  taken.  But  this  whole  theory  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  a  disease  is  a  thing  that  can  be  attacked,  or  driven  out, 
or  suppressed  or  subdued,  or  in  some  way  affected  by  the  drug; 
but  when  once  we  realize  that  the  disease  is  in  reality  not  an 
entity  at  all ;  that  it  is  not,  in  fact,  what  we  must  fight  or  combat, 
but  that  it  is  itself  the  process  of  purification — of  "getting  well" 
— when  this  gi-and  truth  is  once  thoroughly  realized  and  appre- 
ciated, its  true  significance  grasped — then  drug  medication  will 
take  its  rightful  place  in  the  history  of  science — and  be  classed 
with  the  other  vulgar  superstitions,  than  which  it  is  no  less  patheti- 
cally amusing. 

Yet  the  whole  science  of  ''medicine"  is  based  upon  the  notion 
that  drugs  possess  this  very  power — which  prompted  their  admin- 
istration. From  the  very  earliest  times  this  idea  has  prevailed, 
and  the  drugging  system  of  to-day  is  based  upon  exactly  the 
same  false  notions  as  it  has  always  been  based  upon.  Drugs  are 
"the  shot  and  shell,"  as  Doctor  Densmore  so  well  described  it,' 
"hurled  at  the  invisible  enemy  in  the  hope  of  dislodging  and 
expelling  it." 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  consider  the  historical  side 
of  this  question  and  to  show  that  the  present  methods  of  regarding 
disease,  and  the  means  pursued  in  order  to  eff"ect  its  cure* — are, 
in  reality,  nothing  more  than  the  modernized  counterpart  of  the 
more  ancient  notion  of  looking  upon  all  diseased  conditions  as 
the  result  of  the  presence,  within  the  body,  of  a  devil  or  demon 
of  some  sort,  which  the  conjurations  and  incantations  and  admin- 
istering of  "remedies"  to  the  patient  were  supposes!  to  ex])el  or 
drive  out — in  just  the  wsame  manner,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reason,  as  the  drugs  of  the  schools  are  administered  t(Mlay — in 
order  to  expel,  or  to  drive  out,  the  disease  which  luis  taken  up  a 
foothold  or  a  lodgment  within  the  system;  =  and  (houixh  the 
medical  man  may  not  like  to  admit  this,  the  ielea  is  no  more 

>"Ho\v  Nature  Cures."  n.  0. 

'"Perfect  Health,"  l)y  II.  l'>.  Weinburgh.  p.  S3. 
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ridiculous,  and  can,  in  fact,  be  shown  to  be  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  earher  idea — descending  from  it,  by  a  directly  traceable 
and  irrefutable  chain  of  evidence.  It  is  but  a  modernized  version 
of  the  older  theory,  from  which  it  is  derived,  in  reality,  by  a 
distinct  process  of  evolution.^ 

But  now  this  whole  notion  has  received  its  death  blow  from 
the  modern,  hygienic  theory  of  disease ;  the  idea  has  been  turned 
completely  inside  out,  and  we  must  regard  drug  medication  as 
an  obvious  absurdity,  and  most  necessarily  untrue,  for  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  as  I  have  stated  above.  \| 

But,  quite  apart  from  such  considerations,  drug  medication 
can  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  without  logical  foundation  or 
support,  for  other  reasons  entirely.  First,  drugs  are  admittedly 
poisons;  either  they  are  poisonous  per  se  (snake  virus,  e.g.),  or 
they  become  poisons  simply  because  of  their  presence  within 
the  organism.  It  must  always  be  distinctly  remembered,  in  this 
connection,  that  any  substance,  present  within  the  organism, 
which  is  not  a  food,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  poison ;2  i.e.,  it  is 
either  appropriable  material  for  tissue-building  (a  food),  or  it  is 
not;  and  if  not,  then  it  is  a  foreign  substance — a  poison — and 
as  such  can  only  damage  and  cannot  possibly  ever  benefit  the 
organism.  And  just  here  I  must  break  off  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  which  are  of  cardinal  importance  to  a  true  and  rational 
understanding  of  our  problem. 

"  In  the  living  world  there  are/'  as  Professor  LeConte 
pointed  out,^  ''four  planes  of  material  existence  which  may  be 
represented  as  raised  one  above  another  —  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  elements.  Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there 
is  a  special  force  whose  function  it  is  to  raise  matter  from  each 
place  to  the  plane   above   and   to  execute  movements  on  the 

1  " Superstition  in  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  pp.  32-3;  "Medical 
Essays,"   by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  p.  187. 

2 "  In  a  strict  sense,  everything  which  is  not  a  food  is  a  poison.  Drugs 
and  medicines  of  all  kinds,  whether  derived  from  the  animal,  mineral,  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  are  poisons,  and  nothing  else.  Every  chemical  substance 
in  the  universe  is  a  poison  to  the  living  organism.  .  .  .  The  nile  to 
determine  whether  a  substance  has  a  normal  or  abnormal  relation  to  the 
living  organism — whether  it  is  a  food  or  a  poifyon — is  simply  this:  If  it  is 
usable  in  the  normal  processes — if  it  is  convertible  into  tissue — it  is  food;  if 
not,  it  is  abnormal  and  poisonous."  "Water  Cure  for  the  Million,"  by  R.  T. 
Trail,  M.D,  p.  41. 

^  "Conservation  of  Energy,"  pp.  173-4. 
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latter.  Plants  cannot  feed  upon  elements,  but  only  on  chemical 
compounds;  animals  cannot  feed  upon  minerals,  but  only  on 
vegetables.     .     .     ." 

This  is  emphatically  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Burncy  Yeo — a 
most  ''orthodox"  lecturer,  for  he  says:  * 

"It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
that  they  are  able  to  feed  on  inorganic  substances.  Animal  organ- 
isms are  unable  to  do  so;  they  are  dependent  upon  vegetable 
organisms  to  provide  them  with  food  that  they  can  appropriate." 

Science  has  now  definitely  accepted  this  as  a  fact,  and  allowed 
it  to  become  axiomatic;  and  the  statement  that  inorganic  sub- 
stances of  any  kind  cannot  directly  nourish  the  animal  organism 
— but  only  organized  matter — must  be  thoroughly  recognized, 
and  allowed  to  become  part  of  our  mental  selves  and  shape  our 
view-point.  Now,  such  being  the  case,  what  is  its  practical 
applicability?  What  position  does  this  statement  occupy  in  my 
argument? 

Simply  this:  since  inorganic,  mineral  substances  cannot  possi- 
bly be  utilized  by  the  vital  economy;  since  they  cannot  become 
appropriated  by  it,  and  form  a  part  of  its  organic  structure,  its 
presence  there  must,  of  necessity,  act  as  a  foreign  substance — 
a  poison — and,  as  such,  call  for  elimination — just  as  any  other 
poison  would  do.^  And,  in  fact,  this  is  precisely  the  case.  The 
hygienic  physician  is  much  more  concerned,  invariably,  in  elimin- 
ating the  drug  poison  from  his  patient's  system  (put  there  by 
the  regular  physician  in  his  attempt  to  cure  the  disease!)  than 
he  is  in  removing  the  disease  itself.  The  medication  is  far  worse 
than  the  original  malady!  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  actually 
the  case.  For,  whereas  the  diseased  condition  is,  in  itself,  a 
simple  condition — an  attempt  at  curc^ — the  latter  is  a  deej)-seated, 
positive  and  dangerous  entity — a  poison  or  substance* — calling 
for  active  and  |)ositive  hygienic  treatment,  in  order  to  remove  it 
and  effect  a  cure. 

The  fundanu^ntal  truth  is  that  any  substance  which  is  not  a 
food  is  a  poison — necessarily.    Either  the  material  ingesteti  is 

'  "Food  in  Health  and  nisoasc."  by  Buniov  Yoo,  Ml).,  l-.K.C.P.,  p.  3. 
'"Medical  Rssays,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  p.  2')1. 
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capable  of  being  appropriated  and  utilized  by  the  system,  as 
food,  or  it  is  not;  and  if  not,  then  it  is  a  foreign  substance — 
a  poison — to  the  organism.  There  is  no  halfway  ground  between 
the  two;  the  line  of  demarcation  is  distinct,  clear-cut,  absolute; 
and  since  drugs  belong  to  the  latter  category,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  foreign — and  consequently  injurious — substance.  That 
such  material  should  be  voluntarily  introduced  into  the  system, 
in  the  hopes,  too,  of  benefiting  the  patient,  seems  almost  too 
ludicrous  for  words. 

Besides,  Nature  does  not  cure  in  that  way.  Her  efforts  at  cure 
are  not  chemical  changes,  but  vital  ones ;  so  that  the  last  support 
of  the  champions  of  drug  medication  is  effectually  knocked  away. 
The  reparative  action  of  the  organism,  the  vis  7nedicatrix  naturce, 
that  which  heals,  is  not  a  chemical  action  but  a  vital  tendency.^ 
It  is  an  effort  of  the  life-principle  to  right  a  wrong.  Apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  therefore,  this  objection  should  hold 
good.  The  method  of  cure  adopted  by  Nature  is  one  and  con- 
stant— it  is  a  vital  process — as  distinct  from  a  chemical  one.  As 
Doctor  Dewey  pointed  out :  ^ 

"We  may  rightfully  believe  that  the  generation  of  new  struc- 
tures to  take  the  place  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ones,  is  due  to 
cell-multiplication,  involving  the  same  creative  forces  which 
operate  in  the  body  of  the  growing,  developing,  unborn  child; 
and  more,  that  these  life  energies  have  no  more  need  of  the  action 
of  drugs  than  does  the  growing,  unborn  body,  the  growing  infant, 
child,  youth.  This  suggestion  ought  to  impress  you  all  the  more 
when  you  are  reminded  that  the  blistering  and  the  bleeding  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  as  strongly  orthodox  as  the  only  less  bar- 
barous milk,  whiskey,  and  the  still-crucifying  drugs  of  to-day — 
treatments  ever  changing,  but  Nature  ever  going  on  in  her  life- 
and-death  evolutions  in  the  same  changeless  ways." 

1  Unfortunately,  the  modem  germ  theory  has  caused  the  medical  world  to 
turn  further  and  further  from  the  truth,  in  this  direction — the  tendency 
being  more  and  more  to  disregard  entirely  the  vital  element,  and  to  consider 
the  body  solely  from  a  chemical  point  of  view.  Thus,  Snyder  ("New  Con- 
ceptions in  Science,"  p.  286)  says:  "the  problem  of  immunity  is,  at  bottom, 
a  chemical  problem."  Though  this  may  be  rather  a  crude  statement  of  the 
case,  it  at  least  illustrates  the  tendency  of  modern  medical  thought  on  these 
questions,  and  how  far  removed  they  are  from  accepting  any  such  thing  as  a 
vital  principle. 

2  "Chronic  Alcoholism,"  pp.  42-3. 
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One  other,  and  very  gi'ave,  objection  I  must  urge  agaiast  the 
practice  of  drug  medication,  in  this  place.  This  is  that  drugs 
as  commonly  administered,  tend  to  supjyress  symptoms  rather 
than  to  remove  causes.  If  any  set  of  symptoms  arises,  a  drug  is 
administered,  and  the  symptoms  subside — and  the  drug  is  admin- 
istered with  the  precise  and  definite  object  in  view  of  causing 
such  cessation  of  symptoms.  It  is,  in  fact,  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  real  ''cure."  But  a  real  cure  is  based  upon  altogether 
different  principles.  It  should  be  remembered  that  symptoms 
are  such  only,  and  are  not  the  real  disease — the  cause — which 
must  itself  be  removed,  if  any  true  cm'e  is  to  follow.  Suppression 
of  symptoms,  such  as  that  afforded  by  drugs,  is  by  no  means  a 
true  cm*e,  since  the  cause  is  not  removed;  the  symptoms  are  not 
the  disease,  but  the  evidences  of  such,  and  should  not  be  removed 
or  suppressed.  Doing  so  can  only  encourage  the  faith  of  the 
patient  in  spurious  ''cures"  and  divert  his  mind  from  all  true 
methods  of  regaining  his  health.^ 

A  good  instance  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  true  theory  of  disease  and  of  what  constitutes  the 
real  cure,  as  opposed  to  mere  suppression  of  symptoms,  is  illus- 
trated in  their  theory  and  treatment  of  pain.  In  their  view, 
pain  is  a  morbid  sensation,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  influencing 
the  nerves  to  such  an  extent  that  pain  becomes  manifest — a 
sensation  of  pain  is  present,  in  other  words,  which  must  be 
disposed  of.  Tliis  they  proceed  to  do  by  administering  opiates, 
narcotics,  anaesthetics,  etc.  When  the  pain  is  subdued,  the 
disease  is  (supposedly)  cured,  and  the  patient  goes  on  liis  way 
rejoicing!  ^ 

But  is  this  a  true  cure?  Is  it  not  rather  a  suppression  of  syni))- 
toms  than  a  removal  of  causes?    Pain  must  be  a  symptom  of 

'Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  saw  the  tnie  point  established  hy  the  intro- 
duction of  the  honui'opathic  practice,  when  lie  wrote  ("  Mi'dical  lOssays." 
p.  xiv):  "\\'hile  keeping:;  up  the  nuseral)lc  delusion  that  diseases  arc  all  to  he 
cured  by  druf^iziin^,  ll()ni(eoj)athv  has  been  uniiUent ionally  showing!;  that 
they  would  ver>'  generally  <i;et  well  without  any  druixijin}:;  at  all."  A  strikinj^ 
coincidence  in  thout:;ht  is  the  followinj^  j)a.s.«<a^e  fn>in  the  writintrs  of  Dr.  l.>>;iac 
Jennings,  in  which,  .spt\akinK  of  honuropathy,  he  s:iid:  "a  hannlcss  ehinicra, 
8er\nni;  the  puq>o.se  of  expo.sinj;  a  deep-rooted  and  dan,C(Mtnis  dehision,  and 
establishin«x  the  fact  that  diseases  of  all  .sorts  can  be  cured  better,  chcajxr 
and  «|uicker  witliout  any  dnij^s  whatever." 

^  Sec  "  Massii^e,"    by  Ceo.  K.  Taylor,  M.D.,  pp.  83-4. 
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something — of  some  internal  and  abnormal  condition.  "Natm*e 
is  never  absurd;"  nothing  ever  happens  without  just  cause  for 
its  happening;  if  pain  exists  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  pain, 
whether  we  find  it  or  not.  It  is  true  that  very  little  is  known  of 
pain  and  its  significance,  how  little  becomes  manifest  when  we 
peruse  such  work  as,  e.g.,  Dr.  E.  C.  Hills'  "Pain  and  Its  Indica- 
tions." In  this  we  notice  that  any  discussion  of  real  or  possible 
causes  of  pain  are  almost  entirely  avoided — ^yet  another  eminent 
authority  has  stated  that  "every  pain  has  its  direct  and  pregnant 
signification,  if  we  will  but  carefully  search  for  it."^ 

Pain  is  merely  a  symptom.  Can  suppressing  the  symptom 
remove  the  cause  (since  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  pain,  other- 
wise there  would  be  none)?  It  is  the  hygienist's  duty  to  seek 
out  and  remove  this  cause;  and,  this  accomplished,  pain  will 
cease,  simply  because  the  cause  of  the  pain  is  no  longer  present. 
Let  us  consider  the  question  from  that  standpoint. 

"Pain,"  says  Doctor  Trall,^  "denotes  the  presence  of  some 
morbific  agent,  or  some  abnormal  condition.  .  .  .  The  prac- 
tice of  'curing'  pain  by  means  of  opiates,  narcotics,  bleeding, 
etc.,  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  theory  of  the  nature  of  disease. 
Opium  is  more  extensively  employed  in  medicine  than  any  other 
drug  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  agent  to  allay  pain.  But 
it  does  this  by  silencing  the  outcries  of  Nature.  The  vital  instincts 
of  Nature  proclaim  that  there  is  an  enemy  within  the  vital  domain, 
and  in  the  language  of  pain  they  call  for  help — for  such  materials 
and  influences  as  they  can  use  in  expelling  the  morbific  cause 
and  in  repairing  the  damages.  The  doctor  poisons  them  with 
the  drug,  which  is  resisted  with  such  intensity  in  another  direc- 
tion as  to  suppress  the  original  effort — and  this  he  calls  a  cure! 
The  whole  process  is  resolved  into  curing  the  disease  by  killing 
the  patient.  Hygienic  agencies  relieve  pain  by  supplying  the 
conditions  which  Nature  requires  to  overcome  or  expel  its  cause." 

Such  considerations  as  these  doubtless  prompted  Doctor  Rein- 
hold  to  write :  ^ 

"The  introduction  and  use  of  anaesthetics,  upon  which  the  drug 

1" Lectures  on  Rest  and  Pain,"  by  John  Hilton,  M.D.,  p.  499 

2  "  Hygienic  Hand  Book/'  pp.  209-10. 

8  "Nature  vs.  Drugs,"  p.  254.     "Consumption  Curable,"  etc.,  p.  393. 
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advocates  pride  themselves  so  much,  has  been  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  the  progress  of  the  true  art  of  heaUng     .     .     ." 

Now,  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  fasting  will  relieve  pain 
of  almost  every  description.    Says  Doctor  Shew :  ' 

''Very  seldom  will  toothache  withstand  twenty-four  hours' 
entire  abstinence  from  all  food." 

And  again :  ^ 

"If  a  person  has  a  toothache — no  matter  how  bad — provided 
there  is  not  swelling  and  ague  in  the  face,  it  is  cured  with  certainty 
within  twenty-four  hours  by  abstaining  from  all  food  and  from  all 
drinks,  except  water.  At  any  rate,  I  have  known  no  case  where 
such  treatment  has  failed  of  complete  success." 

Again,  it  has  frequently  been  observed  that  neuralgia  has  been 
cured  by  fasting ;  while  Doctor  Oswald  says :  ^ 

''Rheumatism,  like  gout,  is  a  consequence  of  dietetic  abuses. 
Counter-irritants,  hot  baths,  etc.,  can  effect  a  brief  respite,  but 
the  only  permanent  specific  is  fasting." 

Until  we  understand  the  rationale  of  pain,  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  such  cases,  and  an  explanation  only  becomes  possible, 
I  think,  when  we  accept  some  such  theory  as  the  following.  Pain, 
I  contend,  is  usually  if  not  invariably  due  to  the  presence  of 
foreign,  encumbering  matter  in  the  system,  and  the  pressure  of 
this  foreign  ^natter  upon  the  nerve-tissue  is  the  true  cause  of  what  we 
term  pain.  In  almost  every  instance  we  can  call  to  mind  would 
this  explanation  be  complete  and  satisfactory.  Whether  the 
abnormal  pressure  comes  from  a  hammer,  a  dentist's  forceps,  or 
other  external  causes;  or  whether  the  foreign  matter  presses 
against  the  nerve-tissue  from  within,  the  effect  is  precisely  the 
same,  viz.,  pain;  and  the  cause  is  the  same — the  pressure  of 
foreign  material  upon  th(^  niM've — which  mat(M-ial  was  not  in  its 
proper  and  rightful  j)lace. 

It  has  fre(iu(uitly  i)een  suggested  that  cross  nerve-currents,  etc., 
would  occasion  pain.  This  may  be  a  vera  causa  in  a  few  cases, 
but   in  a  few  only — })eing  limited,  mostly,   to  cases  of  mental 

*"  Water  Cur(>  in  IVoRnancv  mid  ('hilill)irt  li,"  p.  ()3. 
»"F:iniilv  I'hvsician."  hv  .^ool  Shew,  Ml).,  p.  TOO. 
>"Hou.s<.>li()l(i"  Remedies/'  p.  *22S. 
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influence.  Pain  from  such  causes  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
or  less  instantaneous  (the  effects  wearing  off  almost  immediately) , 
and  the  pain  would,  in  such  cases,  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
shock.  For  the  steady,  continuous,  or  dull  pains,  this  explana- 
tion is  obviously  most  unsatisfactory.  These  same  objections 
might  also  apply  to  Doctor  Patten's  theory  that  ''pain  .  .  . 
Is  due  to  the  sudden  transformation  of  sensory  into  motor  nerves."* 
Again,  it  may  very  possibly  be  true  that,  in  its  ultiinate  analysis, 
pain  is  nothing  but  a  "psychological  fact,  a  psychosis  connected 
with  definite  bodily  states  and  physical  antecedents  in  the  same 
sense  as  are  other  mental  states  which  are  subsumed  under  the 
category  of  the  sensations ;"2  but  what  of  the  "definite  bodily 
states"  that  give  rise  to  this  sensation?    What  are  they? 

In  cases  of  headache,  e.g.,  the  cause  of  which  is  certainly  due 
in  nearly  every  case  to  cerebral  hypersemia — the  blood  carrying 
with  it  the  excess  of  encumbering  material  the  remedy  is  ob- 
viously to  cleanse  or  free  the  blood  from  this  matter,  and  a  cure 
will  follow — the  same  explanation  and  treatment  sufficing  for 
all  such  so-called  diseases  as  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  etc. — them- 
selves mere  symptoms. 

"When  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  rightly  performed,'' 
says  Doctor  Reinhold/  "we  are  not  conscious  of  them;  hence, 
any  unpleasant  sensation  or  pain  is  a  sign  of  disorder.  Just  as 
the  presence  of  a  splinter  in  the  finger,  or  a  grain  of  sand  in  the 
eye,  causes  irritation  and  suffering,  the  presence  of  any  matter 
not  needed  for  growth  or  strength  in  any  part  of  the  body,  will 

eventually  cause  fever  and  pain Pain  is  nothing  to 

be  feared,  but  should  be  welcomed  as  a  kindly  signal — dangerous 
only  when  its  warnings  are  neglected. ^     The  suppression  of  pain 

1  "Over-Nutrition  and  Its  Social  Consequences,"  p.  38. 

2  "  Sensation  of  Pain  and  the  Theory  of  the  Specific  Sense  Energies,"  by 
Anna  J.  McKeag,  p.  9. 

3  "  By  far  the  larger  share  of  headache  .  .  has  its  origin  in  that  foul 
state  of  the  system,  particularly  the  stomach  and  bowels,  caused  either  by 
bad  dietetic  habits,  or  by  an  insufficient  elimination  of  morbid  matter  through 
the  bowels,  skin,  lungs,  or  kidneys.  .  .  .  The  headaches  of  old  age  are 
generally  caused  by  taking  too  much  food — more  than  is  required  by  the 
work  done  and  more  than  can  be  digested."  "Liver  Complaint,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,"  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.,  pp.  113,  131. 

*  "Nature  vs.  Drugs,"  pp.  220-4. 

5  "  Bodily  pain  prompts  us  to  many  actions  which  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  security  of  life,  and  warns  us  against  things  that  are  hurtful." 
("The  Mystery  of  Pain,"  by  James  Hinton,  p.  17.) 
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by  pain-killers  is  not  only  useless  but  highly  injurious.     The  pain 
;  ought  to  continue  so  long  as  there  is  any  disorder.     Cure  consists 
in  removing  the  cause  of  the  disorder." 

It  may  be  objected,  of  course,  to  all  the  above,  that,  although 
drugs  do  undoubtedly  suppress  symptoms  in  this  manner,  in 
many  cases,  yet  they  also  assist  in  curing  the  disease,  by  removing 
the  cause.  I  ask :  how  do  they  do  this?  Do  they  supply  any  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  health — sanitary  and  hygienic — 
which  would  enable  the  body  to  recuperate  the  more  quickly? 
Certainly  not!  They  actually  do  the  reverse.  Drug  medication 
adds  impurities  and  poisons  to  the  system — the  causes  of  the 
diseased  state.  And  how  can  adding  impurities  to  the  system 
help  it  to  become  well,  when  its  sole  trouble  is  that  it  is  over- 
burdened and  surcharged  with  impurities  already?  As  Doctor 
Trail  said  •} 

"To  give  drugs  is  adding  to  the  cause  of  disease;  for  drugs 
always  produce  disease.  Indeed,  they  cure  one  disease,  when 
they  cure  at  all,  by  producing  others.  Can  causes  cure  causes? 
Can  poisons  expel  poisons?  Can  impurities  deterge  impurities? 
Can  Nature  throw  off  two  or  more  burdens  more  easily  than  one? 
No!  Poisoning  a  person  because  he  is  impure,  is  like  casting  out 
devils  through  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils.  It  is  neither 
scriptural  nor  philosophical." 

There  is  one  class  of  medicines  which  might,  perhaps,  be  claimed 
as  beneficial  in  that  they  do  help  to  cleanse  the  system  of  corrupt 
material  by  stimulating  the  eliminating  organs  to  extra  work. 
I  refer  to  such  medicines  as  purgatives,  emetics,  diaphoretics, 
etc.  I  have  shown  (pp.  409-10)  wherein  are  the  great  objections 
to  all  such  medicines  (taking  purgatives  as  a  typical  example), 
and  shall  only  state  here  that  precisely  the  same  results  as  any 
of  them  afford  can  be  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the  water 
cure  methods — internal  and  external — togetluM'  with  other  hy- 
gienic agencies — and  without  any  of  the  disastrous  after-effects 
which  invariably  follow  the  taking  of  the  drug. 

The  whole  system  of  drug  medication,  then,  is  fundamentally 
wrong — in  that  it  is  based  upon  an  erroneous  theory  of  disease^ — 

'"Tmc  Healing  Art,"  p.  M. 
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mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause ;  an  erroneous  theory  of  vitality, 
of  the  true  method  and  nature  of  cure;  and  upon  the  mistaken  i 
idea  that  suppression  of  symptoms  indicates  a  true  benefit — a 
removal  of  cause — when  in  fact,  it  means  nothing  of  the  kind. 
All  these  objections  are,  I  believe,  perfectly  valid  and  just.  The 
lack  of  confidence  in  Nature's  recuperative  powers;  the  absurd 
idea  that  we  must  ''do  something" — we  have  no  idea  what  it 
should  be,  but  something — whenever  a  person  is  ill;  and  the 
ingrained  impression  that  that  something  must  be  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  drug^  and  preferably  a  nasty  one;  above  all,  the 
fundamentally  erroneous  and  exceedingly  harmful  belief  that 
what  is  good  for  a  well  man  is  not  equally  good  for  a  sick  one, 
and  vice  versa, ^  instead  of  perceiving  that  the  same  vitally  bene- 
ficial, hygienic  agencies  are  and  must  be  equally  good  for  both; 
these  are  the  fundamental  fallacies  upon  which  the  whole  system 
of  drug  medication  is  based.  This  latter  factor,  perhaps,  deserves 
special  consideration.  The  medical  man  well  knows  that  drugs, 
milk-and-whiskey  diet,  alcohol,  and  other  abominations  are  not 
only  unheal thful  but  actually  poisonous  to  a  healthy  man;  and 
yet  he  argues  that  because  the  same  man  is  engaged  in  getting 
well,  then  such  substances  are,  of  necessity,  and  by  some  magical 
transfonnation,  which  he  cannot  even  attempt  to  explain,  at 
such  times  actually  transformed  into  a  substance  capable  of 
benefiting  and  even  curing  the  system  of  its  diseased  condition! 
Says  Doctor  Ryan :  ^ 

''It  may  be  stated  generally  .  .  .  that  a  medicine  in  a 
large  dose  is  a  poison,  and  a  poison  in  a  small  dose,  is  a  medicine." 

*  *'  Neither  physicians  nor  patients  have  yet  got  rid  of  the  idea  of  curative 
virtues  residing  somewhere  in  some  thing.''  (''The  Exact  Science  of  Health," 
p.  266).  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  all  the  reparative  effort  resides  in  the 
organism  and  in  no  external  thing  whatever.  As  Miss  Florence  Nightingale 
remarked  ("Notes  on  Nursing,"  p.  9):  "Another  and  the  commonest  ex- 
clamation which  will  be  constantly  made  is — Would  you  do  nothing,  then,  in 
cholera,  fever,  etc.? — so  deep-rooted  and  universal  is  the  conviction  that  to 
give  medicine  is  to  be  doing  something,  or  rather  everything;  to  give  air, 
warmth,  cleanliness,  etc.,  is  to  do  nothing.  .  .  ."  See  also  Doctor  Oswald's 
"Physical  Education,"  pp.  244-5. 

2  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  called  this  ("Medical  Essays,"  p.  442)  ''the  old  rotten 
superstition  that  whatever  is  odious  or  noxious  is  likely  to  be  good  for  disease." 
On  p.  X,  he  refers  to  "the  old  barbarous  notion  that  sick  people  should  be 
fed  on  poisons." 

3  "Homoeopathic  Infinitesimal  Doses,"  by  John  Ryan,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  etc., 
p.  29 — quoted  from  "Guy's  Hospital  Reports,"  Third  Series,  p.  381. 
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Could  any  position  be  more  inherently  and  palpably  absurd 
and  illogical?    As  Doctor  Trail  remarked:^ 

"  No  physician  has  ever  yet  given  the  world  a  reason  that  would 
bear  the  ordeal  of  one  moment's  scientific  examination,  why  a 
sick  person  should  be  poisoned  more  than  should  a  well  person 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  world  will  endure  until  he  finds  such  a 
person."  "If  a  medical  man  with  good  intentions  administers 
one  of  these  drug  poisons,  or  a  hundred  of  them,  and  the  patient 
dies,  he  dies  because  the  medicine  can't  save  him.  But  if  a  male- 
factor with  murderous  disposition  gives  the  same  medicine  to  a 
fellow-being,  and  the  fellow-being  dies,  he  dies  because  the  poison 
killed  him!  Does  the  motive  of  the  one  who  administers  the  drug 
alter  its  relation  to  vitality?"     (p.  73). 

But  there  is  one  and,  for  me,  a  final  and  crushing  objection  to 
drug  medication  which  absolutely  disproves  the  correctness  of 
this  system — even  in  the  absence  of  any  other  arguments  or 
proofs  whatever.  All  other  considerations  aside,  all  other  objec- 
tions apart;  this  final  objection  is  to  my  mind  complete  and 
irrefutable.  The  significance  of  this  objection  once  realized,  I 
do  not  see  how  drugs  can  ever  be  conscientiously  administered 
again  by  anyone  understanding  the  rationale  of  their  true  action 
— their  real  modus  operandi.^  Drugs  are  always  supposed  to 
effect  their  cures,  of  course,  by  acting  upon  the  various  tissues 
or  organs  of  the  body,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  hence  benefiting 
them,  by  means  of  their  chemical  action  thereon.  If  not,  their 
administration  would  be  sheer  nonsense.  The  whole  thc^ory, 
then,  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  that  drugs  do  act 
upon  certain  tissues,  organs  or  localities,  and  to  their  action  is 
ascribed  their  beneficial  effects.  But  now  I  take  the  broad 
stand,  and  defend  the  philosophic  principle,  that  such  supposcxl 
"action"  is  itself  altogether  a  myth,  and  do{\s  not  exist  in  reality 
at  all.    The  real  modus  o])erandi  of  medicines  is  altogether  differ- 

'"TnieHealiiiK  Art,"  p.  22. 

'  Lawrciirc  tells  lis  that  ''althouirh  wo  cannot  point  out  tho  modris  oprrnndi 
of  a  niedicino,  \vc  arc  not,  on  that  account,  to  wuhdraw  our  confidcnco  in  its 
power.  'It  is  enoufrh.'  ho  romarks,  'for  us,  in  niotlical  scionoo.  to  know  that 
certain  e^ffocts  take  jihico!'"  (IxM-t.  on  Surp.,  Lond.  M»d.  Gnz.,  Vol.  V..  p. 
709).  Noedles.s  to  say,  I  disiiproe  with  this  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  anv 
two  minds  to  disiigrec  upon  anythinp;  the  reason  for  my  o^^^l  belief  will 
presently  ap|)car. 
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ent.  The  cart  has  again  been  placed  before  the  horse.  Let  me 
once  again  quote  Doctor  Trail,  since  he  is  the  discoverer  of  this 
fundamentally  important  and  most  revolutionary  truth.  I  quote 
the  following  passage  from  his  "Water  Cure  for  the  Million" 
(p.  4),  and  it  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  immensely  important 
passages — not  only  in  the  philosophico-medical  writings  of  Doc- 
tor Trail,  but  in  the  entire  English  language;  for,  with  the  truth 
it  outlines  truly  grasped,  and  realized,  drug  medication  would 
cease  at  once  and  forever.  It  would  become  a  barbarity  worthy 
of  the  middle  ages.    The  passage  is: 

"It  is  further  taught,  in  all  the  books  and  schools  of  the  drug- 
systems,  that  medicines  have  specific  relations  to  the  various 
parts,  organs  or  sti*uctures  of  the  living  system;  that  they  possess 
an  inherent  power  to  *  elect '  or  ^  select  ^  the  part  or  organ  on  which 
to  make  an  impression;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  this  'special', 
'elective'  or  'selective'  affinity,  certain  medicines  act  on  the 
stomach,  others  on  the  bowels,  others  on  the  liver,  others  on  the 
brain,  others  on  the  skin,  others  on  the  kidneys,  etc.  This 
absurd  notion  is  the  groundwork  of  the  classification  of  the 
materia  medica  into  emetics,  cathartics,  collagogues,  narcotics, 
and  nervines,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  etc.  Now,  the  truth  is 
exactly  the  contrary.  So  far  from  there  being  any  such  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  dead,  inert  drug — any  '  special  affinity '  between 
a  poison  and  a  living  tissue — the  relation  between  them  is  one  of 
absolute  and  eternal  antagonism.  The  drugs  do  not  act  at  all. 
All  the  action  is  on  the  part  of  the  living  organism.  "Khd  it 
ejects,  rejects,  casts  out,  expels,  as  best  it  can,  by  vomiting, 
purging,  sweating,  diuresis,  etc.,  these  drug  poisons;  and  the 
doctors  have  mistaken  this  warfare  against  their  medicines  for 
their  action  on  the  living  system."^ 

1  The  only  real  action  of  drugs — their  chemical  action,  in  the  case  of  some 
compounds — is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  their  vital  action — which 
latter  is  what  we  perceive  and  call  "  the  drug  acting."  That  is,  we  do  not  see, 
in  a  set  of  external  symptoms,  this  chemical  action,  only  its  vital  action, 
which  is  all  that  is  kno^^Tl  to  us  as  its  action.  The  chemical  changes  and 
combinations,  etc.,  which  the  drug  may  undergo,  in  the  system,  in  certain 
rare  cases,  is  an  altogether  different  thing  from  this,  and  upon  an  altogether 
different  plane.  The  body,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  merely  the  medium  or 
vehicle  through  which  vital  force  manifests  (pp.  250-2);  and  the  changes  in 
that  body  deal  only  with  this  material  medium.  Chemical  changes  may,  and 
of  course,  do  take  place  in  it,  in  addition  to  vital  changes,  but  it  is  never  these 
chemical  changes  we  perceive,  always  the  vital  changes,  which  ultimately 
rule  and  govern  the  body.  Just  as  the  horse  and  his  jockey  are,  in  a  sense, 
essentially  one — the  muscular  power  coming  from  the  horse,  the  directive 
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I  cannot  go  into  the  proofs  of  this  statement  here.  Doctor 
Trail  argued  his  position  logically  throughout  his  writings,  and 
should  the  mere  statement  of  the  theory  not  carry  conviction  to 
my  readers,  I  must  refer  them  to  the  works  in  question,  and  ask 
them  to  read  the  arguments  for  themselves.  But  the  mere 
statement  of  the  case  should  be  enough  to  carry  conviction,  when 
once  our  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  true  significance  of  the 
facts — to  the  real  modus  operandi  of  medicines.^ 

And  so,  since  drugs  do  not  '^act"  at  all,  in  any  case,  and  since 
they  cannot  possibly  benefit  the  system  by  supplying  it  with 
any  of  the  hygienic  recjuirements  it  needs  in  order  to  regain 
health;  since  it  must,  because  inorganic,  always  remain  a  poison 
to  the  organism ;  and  since  Nature  does  not  cure,  in  any  case,  by 
chemical  action,  but  by  vital  growth — by  cell  replacement — 
what  becomes  of  the  whole  theory  of  drug  medication?— es- 
pecially since  drugs  are  administered  to  ''cure"  a  "disease" 
which  does  not  in  reality  exist  at  all! 

effort  from  the  man — so,  I  conceive,  does  chemical  action  take  place  in  the 
same  body  as  vital  action — but  they  are  in  a  different  plane.  Vital  and 
chemical  action  may  take  place  in  the  same  body — yet  their  action  is  always 
separate,  and  in  no  wise  inter-related. 

'See  especially  "Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  17-19 — 
physiology  distinctly  provinji;  the  case  ad  oculos,  in  a  sense,  as  follows:  "If 
you  divide  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves  of  a  living  dog — nerves  which,  as  their 
name  imports,  connect  the  brain  with  the  lungs  and  stomach — arsenic  will 
not  produce  its  accustomed  effect  on  either  of  these  organs."  ("Fallacies  of 
the  Faculty;"  by  Samuel  Dickson,  M.D.,  p.  135.)  Inasmuch,  further,  as  all 
dnigs  of  the  tonic  variety  sejm  to  increase  the  energ\'  of  the  body,  and  hence 
are  stinnilnnts,  thoy  should  be  tabooed  as  wasteful  to  the  bodily  energy,  for 
the  reason  that  all  other  stimulants  are  tabooed. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

STIMULANTS — THEIR  TRUE  ACTION 

The  explanation  of  the  action  of  drugs  that  has  just  been  given 
is  equally  the  true  one  for  all  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants. 
The  basic  error  is  just  in  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  believed 
and  taught  that  the  alcoholic  or  other  stimulant  acted  upon  the 
body,  whereas  the  true  explanation  is  that  the  body  reacts  against 
the  alcohol — or  whatever  other  poison  is  introduced  directly  or 
indirectly  into  the  circulation.  I  do  not  wish  it  thought  that  I 
am  now  introducing  this  question  of  the  theoretical  action  of 
stimulants  for  the  mere  purpose  of  discussing  the  temperance 
question,  for  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  I  speak  of  it  here, 
and  at  some  length,  because  a  correct  understanding  of  this 
question  of  the  action  of  stimulants  is  in  fact  most  important 
and  necessary,  and  forms,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  crucial  turning 
point  of  my  whole  theory  of  vitality,  outlined  on  pp.  225-303. 

We  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  its  significance  when  we 
reach  that  part  of  our  argument.  For  the  present,  then,  let  it 
be  accepted  that  this  discussion  of  the  question  of  stimulants, 
and  the  nature  of  their  '^  action,"  is  by  no  means  unimportant 
or  subsidiary,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  important  link  in 
my  chain  of  argument. 

First,  however,  let  me  clear  away  some  few  misconceptions 
under  which  the  general  public  is  laboring  with  regard  to  the 
supposed  action  of  alcohol  and  other  stimulants. 

1.  Alcohol  never  imparts  strength  to  the  system. — Says  Dr.  Benj. 
Ward  Richardson:^ 

''It  is  assumed  by  most  persons  that  alcohol  gives  strength, 

and  we  hear  feeble  persons  saying  daily  that  they  are  being  '  kept 

up'  by  stimulants.     This  means  actually  that  they  are  being 

»  "Diseases  of  Modem  Life,"  p.  234. 
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kept  down;  but  the  sensation  they  derive  from  the  immediate 
action  of  the  stimulant  deceives  them  and  leaves  them  to  attri- 
bute passing  good  to  what  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  is  per- 
sistent evil.  The  evidence  is  all-perfect  that  alcohol  gives  no 
potential  power  to  brain  or  muscle.  During  the  first  stage  of  its 
action  it  may  enable  a  wearied  or  a  feeble  organism  to  do  brisk 
work  for  a  short  time;  it  may  make  the  mind  briefly  brilliant; 
it  may  excite  muscle  to  quick  action,  but  it  does  nothing  sub- 
stantially, and  fills  up  nothing  it  has  destroyed,  as  it  leads  to 
destruction.  A  fire  makes  a  brilliant  sight,  but  leaves  a  deso- 
lation.    It  is  the  same  with  alcohol." 

Says  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson:^ 

"All  the  popular  stimulants,  refreshing  drugs,  and  'pick-me- 
ups'  have  two  distinct  and  opposite  actions — an  immediate 
exaltation,  which  lasts  for  a  certain  period,  varying  with  the 
drug  and  constitution  of  its  victim,  and  a  subsequent  depression 
proportionate  to  the  primary  exaltation,  but,  as  I  believe,  always 
exceeding  it  either  in  duration  or  intensity,  or  both,  thus  giving 
us  as  a  net  or  mean  result,  loss  of  vitality." 

2.  Alcohol  does  not  aid  digestion,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  hinders  it, 
— In  this  connection  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  says'.^* 

"It  has  been  urged  as  a  last  kind  of  resource  and  excuse,  that 
alcohol  aids  digestion,  and  so  far  is  useful.  I  support,  in  reply, 
the  statement  of  the  late  Doctor  Cheyne,  that  nothing  more 
effectually  hinders  digestion  than  alcohol.  That  'many  hours 
and  even  a  whole  night  after  a  debauch  in  wine  it  is  common 
enough  to  reject  a  part  or  a  whole  of  a  dinner  undigested. '  I  hold 
that  those  who  abstain  from  alcohol  ha\'e  the  best  digestion;  and 
that  more  instances  of  indigestion,  of  flatulency,  of  acidity,  and 
of  depression  of  mind  and  body,  are  produced  by  alcohol  than  by 
any  other  simple  cause." 

3.  Alcohol  does  not  icarm  the  hodi/,  hut,  on  the  contrnn/,  cools  it. 
— Says  Doctor  Richardson:' 

"Test  the  animal  body  under  the  action  of  alcc^hol,  and  see 
your  findings.     Your  fmdings  shall  prove  that,  under  the  most 

»  "Tea  and  Coffee,"  pp.  IS-IO. 

'"Researches  in  Alcoliol,"  hy  H.  W.  Richardson,  .M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  p.  20. 

'  "  Moderate  Drinking,"  pp.  2Gl>-70. 
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favorable  conditions,  the  mean  effect  of  the  alcohol  will  be  to 
reduce  the  animal  temperature  through  the  mass  of  the  body. 
There  will  be  a  glow  of  warmth  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  Truly, 
But  that  is  cooling  of  the  body.  It  is  from  an  extra  sheet  of 
warm  blood  brought  from  the  heart  into  weakened  vessels  of  the 
surface,  to  give  up  its  heat  and  leave  the  whole  body  chilled,  with 
the  products  of  combustion  lessened,  the  nervous  tone  lowered, 
the  muscular  power  reduced,  the  quickened  heart  jaded,  the 
excited  brain  infirm,  and  the  mind  depressed  and  enfeebled." 

Again,  he  says:* 

''The  ultimate  action  of  alcohol  .  .  .  is  to  reduce  the 
temperature." 

Inasmuch  as  the  suiiace  of  the  body  is  flushed  with  blood,  the 
ultimate  effects  must  be  to  cool  the  general  mass  of  blood,  since 
more  of  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cooler  air. 

4.  The  feeling  of  warmth  is  due  to  partial  paralysis  of  the  nerve 
centers — not  to  added  heat. — It  is,  in  fact,  due  to  partial  anaesthesia. 
I  cannot  stop  to  consider  this  at  length  here.  See  Richardson's 
"Researches,"  pp.  16-17;  Dewey:  '^ No-Breakfast  Plan,"  pp. 
177-79. 

5.  Alcohol  is  not  and  cannot  he  at  any  time  a  food. — Says  Doctor 
Richardson :  ^ 

''The  popular  prevailing  idea  that  alcohol,  as  a  food,  is  a  neces- 
sity for  man,  has  no  basis  whatever  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view." 

SaysDr.  R.  T.  Trall:^ 

"Alcohol  passes  through  the  system  unchanged.  Unless  it  is 
in  some  way  altered,  decomposed,  diminished,  changed  or  trans- 
formed, it  can  impart  nothing.  It  cannot  be  used.  It  can  supply 
neither  the  element  of  combustion  nor  of  tissue.  .  .  .  Alcohol 
is  not  digestible.  It  is  taken  into  the  system  as  alcohol;  it  is  car- 
ried through  the  system  as  alcohol,  and  it  is  expelled  from  the 
system  as  alcohol.  If  a  potato,  an  apple,  a  piece  of  bread,  or  beef, 
was  expelled  from  the  system  as  potato,  apple,  bread,  or  beef,  no 

1  "The  Medical  Profession  and  Alcohol,"  p.  306. 

2  "Researches,"  p.  11. 

^  "True  Temperance  Platform,"   p.  60. 
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one  would  think  it  acted  or  served  the  part  of  food.  ...  Is 
it  not  passing  strange  that  medical  men  will  confess  that  alcohol 
passes  unchanged  through  the  system,  and  yet  insist  that  in  some 
marvellous  and  incomprehensible  manner,  it  does  something,  or 
imparts  something?" 

The  one  fact  that  alcohol  enters  the  body  as  alcohol,  and 
leaves  it  as  alcohol,  without  undergoing  any  chemical  changes 
whatever  is  certain  proof  that  alcohol  cannot  impart  anything 
to  the  system — for  it  has  no  vital  or  spiritual  essence  to  impart, 
aside  from  its  purely  chemical  properties.  Since  it  is  in  no  way 
changed,  however,  how  can  it  possibly  give  or  impart  anything 
to  the  system? 

I  know  that  of  late  it  has  been  claimed  that  part  of  the  alcohol 
is  oxidized — a  very  small  part,  it  is  true,  but  just  enough  to 
account  for  the  increased  energy  noticed — just  as  food,  when 
thus  oxidized,  is  supposed  to  supply  it.^  I  cannot  now  go  into 
this  question;  first,  because  I  have  not  space  to  discuss  it  here 
— important  as  it  is,  but  principally  because  Doctor  Trail  has  so 
completely  and  convincingly  demolished  these  arguments  in  his 
various  writings,  and  especially  in  his  two  booklets  ''The  True 
Temperance  Platform"  and  "The  Alcoholic  Controversy,"  that 
I  feel  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  in  this  place  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  above-mentioned  books,  asking  him  to  investigate  the 
question  for  himself,  to  completely  refute  this  position,  and  dis- 
prove the  idea  that  we  do  at  any  time,  derive  any  strength  or 
energy  whatever  from  the  stimulant,  thus  introduced  into  the 
system. 

But  now  I  must  reply  that  it  is  rather  amusing  for  me  to  find 
physicians  contending  so  stoutly  that  alcohol  does  actually  im- 
part strength  to  the  organism  because  it  is,  in  part  at  least, 
oxidized  in  the  body  in  the  same  manner  as  food,  because,  even 
were  tJiis  point  estahlMed^  and  proved  beyond  all  n-asonable 
doubt  (which  it  is  not),  even  then,  it  does  not  prove  wh:it  it  sets 
out  to  prove,  for,  as  1  shall  endeavor  to  show  later  on,  we  do 
not  (in  spite  of  the  generally  accepted  ideas),  derive  any  strength 
from  the  oxidation  of  food,  so  that  all  attempts  to  prove  that 

'  Sec,  e.g.,  "The  Cycle  of  Life  According  to  Modern  Science,"  Ly  C.  \V. 
Saleeby,  M.D.,  p.  90. 
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alcohol,  e.g.,  furnishes  strength  to  the  organism,  because  it  is 
oxidized  in  the  same  mamier  as  food,  must  of  necessity  prove  a 
failure,  since  the  food  itself  does  not  furnish  our  strength  or 
energy;  so  that  the  comparison  is  by  no  means  helpful  to  my 
opponents,  as  it  was  thought  to  be. 

But,  apart  from  the  fact  that,  even  were  such  oxidation  estab- 
lished, it  would  in  no  way  prove  the  point  made — since  oxidation 
of  food,  does  not  in  any  way  supply  us  with  energy — J  must 
insist  that  no  respectable  evidence  has  ever  been  forthcoming 
to  show  that  such  oxidation  has  actually  taken  place.  Any 
alcohol  that  has  not  been  eliminated  as  alcohol,  is  simply  lodged 
in  the  tissues,  and  there  it  must  remain  until  it  is  eliminated  at  a 
later  date — perhaps  days  or  weeks  later. 

6.  Alcohol  does  stimulate  the  appetite,  and  for  that  very  reason  I 
consider  it  had! — Doctor  Gully  summed  up  this  whole  question 
when  he  said :  ^ 

^'Either  the  stomach  has  appetite,  and  does  not  require  the 
stimulus  of  alcohol  to  make  it  digest,  or  it  has  not  appetite, 
and  should  not  have  food  put  into  it  to  digest.  Where,  then, 
is  the  necessity  for  daily  wine-bibbing?" 

Having  now  cleared  the  gi^ound,  so  to  speak,  let  us  at  once 
raise  the  question:  What  is  stimuMionf  We  know  that  it  is  an 
induced  condition  in  which  the  organism  can,  temporarily,  per- 
form a  gi-eater  amount  of  muscular,  vital  or  mental  work  than 
would  normally  be  performed  in  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
this  increase  in  its  ability  to  work  is  undoubtedly  traceable  to 
the  ''stimulus"  it  has  received.  There  is  a  greater  capacity  for 
work  (implying  a  greater  nervous  force  being  expended  in  such 
action),  and  it  is  generally  known  that  there  is  invariably  a 
''reaction"  or  prostration,  more  or  less  profound  and  noticeable, 
following  upon  such  stimulation.  But  beyond  this,  how  much  is 
known  of  the  rationale  of  stimulation?  Is  it  known  how  this 
extra  force  is  imparted  or  given  to  the  system?  What  is  the  real 
nature  of  such  action?  and  why  does  the  reaction  invariably 
follow?    In  what  manner  is  the  (apparently)  added  force  related 

1  ''Water  Cure  in  Chronic  Diseases,"  p.  370.  See  also  "  Total  Abstinence," 
by  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
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to  its  source — the  stimulus?  In  short,  why  do  stimulants  stimu- 
late at  all?  A  completely  satisfactory  answer  has  never  been 
given  to  any  of  these  questions,  and  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  given  w^ithout  an  initial  understanding  of  the  action  of 
drugs,  outlined  above,  and  of  the  true  relations  of  living  and 
dead  matter. 

But  now,  having  once  grasped  the  true  significance  of  the  facts, 
we  are  enabled  to  explain  all  these  puzzling  questions  relating 
to  the  supposed  action  of  alcohol,  and  its  relation  to  the  organism, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  words  of  R.  T.  Trail, 
the  original  great  discoverer  and  ingenious  defender  of  this 
theory. 

'' .  .  .  We  see  how  it  is  that  alcohol  is  an  element  of  force. 
.  .  .  It  occasions  force  to  be  wasted,  that  is  all  .  .  .  If  a 
small  draught  is  taken,  only  a  little  force  is  wasted  (not  supplied) 
in  defending  the  system  from  it,  and  the  individual  is  but  slightly 
excited;  that  is,  a  little  feverish.  If  much  is  taken,  a  greater 
amount  of  force  is  necessarily  wasted  (not  supplied),  and  greater 
excitement  is  manifested  in  stimulation,  fever,  delirium,  mad- 
ness, etc."^  ''The  system  expends  its  force  to  get  rid  of  the 
alcohol,  but  never  derives  any  force,  great  or  small,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  from  the  alcohol."  (p.  64).  "Stimulation  does 
not  impart  strength;  it  wastes  it.  Vital  power  does  not  go  out 
of  the  brandy  into  the  patient,  but  occasions  vital  power  to  be 
exhausted  from  the  patient  in  expelling  the  brandy. "^ 

Now,  in  the  light  of  these  facts — this  true  and  philosophic 
explanation  of  the  ''action"  of  alcohol — we  can  easily  see  how 
absurd  it  is  to  talk  of  alcohol  "agreeing"  with  one  person  and 

*  "Alcoholic  Controversy,"  p.  (33. 

2"Tme  Temperance  Platform,"  p.  35.  Elsewhere  ("Alcoholic  Con- 
troversy," p.  6S),  Dr.  Trail  says:  "When  alcohol  or  other  poison  is  Takin 
into  the  system,  we  have,  instead  of  the  digestive  juices,  an  outpouring  of  a 
waterj'  and  viscid  fluid  (scrum  and  mucus)  from  the  whole  mucus  meml)rane, 
contemplating  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  system."  The  "alcoholic 
thirst"  is  doul)tle.ss  explained  by  this  fact.  Since  the  secretions  are  poun>d 
out  in  abnormal  quantities  whenever  alcohol  is  tlnmk,  for  the  jiurpose  of 
resisting  the  alcoholic  poi.son,  a  call  for  liciuid  is  made  liy  the  .system,  in  order 
to  replace  the  amount  expended  in  this  maimer,  and  thisVraving  is  gratified  CO 
i)y  more  alcohol,  which,  in  turn,  nece.s.sitates  the  outpouring  of  nmre  of  the 
secretioiis,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  ultimate  effects  of  such  a  course  can 
be  imagined,  and  it  will  be  .seen,  moreover,  that  the  only  .substance  capable 
of  replacing  the  li(iuid  of  the  secretions — and  .so  (luenching  the  thii-st — is 
cool,  pure  water. 
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not  with  another.  Or  that  the  alcohol  is  '^necessary"  in  some 
cases  of  extreme  prostration,  weakness,  etc.  Is  it  not  enough  to 
make  any  sane  man  not  only  impatient  but  disgusted  to  hear 
such  rubbish  talked  (and  even  taught!)  by  persons  who  should 
know  better?  For,  why  does  alcohol  differ  in  its  '^action"  in  the 
two  cases  supposed?  Merely  because  the  particular  or  peculiar 
mode  of  reaction — the  degree  of  resistance — by  the  two  nervous  sys-  ;' 
terns,  is  different,  and  not  at  all  because  the  real  ^'action"  is,  in  | 
its  essence,  at  all  different  in  the  two  cases;  the  difference  is 
purely  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  arid  the  result  is  necessarily 
harmful  in  both  cases — only  not  equally  so.  It  is  "equally''  a 
poison  in  both  cases,  the  difference  noted  being  solely  in  the 
degree  of  vigor  with  which  the  system  is  able  to  expel  such  poison ;  \ 
the  difference  is  due  to  the  differing  degree  of  vitality  present  ! 
and  available  for  such  purely  wasteful  purposes.  And  so  we  can 
clearly  see  that  the  weaker  the  system — the  greater  the  degree  of 
prostration — the  less  force  should  be  or  could  be  expended  use- 
lessly; and  consequently  we  should  be  more  careful  not  to  admin- 
ister (in  fact,  to  actually  prevent  the  administration  of)  any 
stimulant  whatever  at  this  time!  The  weaker  the  patient,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  administering  alcohol!  And  that  this  is 
not  seen,  merely  proves  how  unphilosophical  and  perverted  are 
the  prevailing  ideas  on  these  subjects,  and  how  completely  ignorant 
is  everyone  on  these  questions,  who  has  not  thoroughly  mastered 
and  appreciated  the  true  philosophy  of  Doctor  Trail's  teachings. 
Now  what  is  the  net  result  of  our  argument  thus  far?  Summing 
it  all  up,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  philosophic  principles  under- 
lying the  argument,  we  reach  this  conclusion — a  conclusion  the 
importance  of  which  is  so  gi'eat  as  to  completely  overshadow 
every  other  consideration  bearing  on  this  problem;  a  conclusion 
whose  true  significance  and  vast  and  far-reaching  importance 
cannot  be  appreciated  at  first  sight,  but  which  will  become  more 
and  more  obvious,  no  less  than  significant,  as  we  proceed.  And 
as  it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  crux  of  my  future  argument,  I  cannot 
too  strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  of  permitting  it  to  sink  into 
the  very  core  of  the  mind,  and  of  allowing  it  to  become  a  part  of 
the  mental  make-up.     It  is  this: 
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Under  all  circumstances,  vitality  or  energy  of  any  character  what- 
ever is  invariably  manifested  or  noticed  by  us,  as  energy,  in  its 
expenditure,  never  in  its  acaimulation. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  support  this  plain  statement 
with  a  great  showing  of  proof,  because  it  is  so  obviously  self- 
evident  that  it  should  require  no  proof  whatever.  A  body  may 
contain  any  amount  of  potential  energy,  })ut  it  is  never  per- 
ceived by  us  until  it  is  being  expended,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
possibly  know  that  it  has  that  energy  is  for  that  body  to  expend 
it.  A  miser  may  possess  untold  wealth,  yet,  so  long  as  it  is  never 
spent,  and  remains  purely  potential,  so  to  speak,  it  is  never 
known  that  he  has  the  money  to  spend,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  convince  the  world  at  large  that  he  has  this  wealth 
is,  again,  to  spend  it.  And  so  in  every  department  of  nature. 
Suppose  a  storage  battery  is  being  charged  with  electricity.  We 
do  not,  in  this  case,  perceive  the  passive,  accumulating  energy, 
as  energy;  it  may  be  there,  but  it  is  unperceived  by  us;  what 
we  do  perceive  is  the  active  expenditure  of  energy  in  the  machine 
charging  the  battery.  And  so  it  is  the  vital  or  life  realm.  During 
sleep,  wliile  the  vital  activities  are  becoming  potentially  stronger, 
and  we  are  accumulating  energy,  we  perceive  it  least — we  are 
apparently  the  weakest,  and  during  the  periods  of  tense  excite- 
ment or  exertion,  when  the  energy  is  being  rapidly  and  forcibly 
expended  in  nerve  and  muscular  power,  we  are  apparently  at 
our  strongest,  but  we  are  really  weaker  at  that  moment  than 
before.'  It  is  because  it  is  so  being  expended,  that  we  do  notice 
it;   always  in  its  expenditure,  never  in  its  accumulation.    And 

1  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  connection.  Of  course  the 
body  which  is  exerting  a  certain  amount  of  strength  or  energy  at  a  given 
moment,  is  stronger,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  than  when  it  is  not  doing  so; 
i.e.,  more  energy  is  being  brought  into  activity  and  expended.  But,  because 
of  this  expenditure,  we  are  and  nuist  uUimately  be  the  weaker.  What  I 
mean  l)y  the  above  remark,  therefore,  is  this.  If  we  call  the  present  moment 
of  time  X;  and  the  moment  at  which  the  l)ody  gives  out  from  exhaustion  Y; 
then  the  space  or  period  from  X  to  Y  will  be  a  certain  length,  and  this  length 
will  dcj)cud  upon  the  amount  of  reserve  force  the  body  contains.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  anything  that  tends  to  shorten  that  jieriod — the  time 
or  distance  from  X  to  Y — nuust  render  the  body,  ultimately,  weaker  to  that 
extent.  What  is  meant,  then,  is  that  all  exerci.se  renders  the  body  weaker, 
in  the  sense  that  it  expends  a  certain  amount  of  reserve  force;  and  hence, 
tends  to  shorten  this  X  to  Y  period  or  distance;  and  not  that  the  body  was 
actually  weaker  at  that  moment — which  is  the  meaning  in  which  most  per- 
sons would  interpri't  (he  sentence,  and  is  obviously  al)surd. 
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mark  this!  The  greater  the  extent  of  this  expenditure,  the  less 
actual  or  potential  energy  is  there  left;  the  greater  the  expense, 
the  outlay,  the  less  capital  always  remains. 

I  might  call  attention,  perhaps,  to  the  analogy  that  exists  in 
all  such  cases,  to  the  bank  account,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
money  is  drawn  therefrom.  A  man  has  a  certain  amount  of 
money ;  he  can  only  convince  others  of  that  fact  (that  he  is  ''rich") 
by  spending  it,  and  people  think  that,  the  more  he  spends,  the 
''richer"  he  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the  poorer  he  is, 
(in  capital),  since  all  expenditure  is  so  much  outgo,  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  his  credit  at  the  bank. 
The  more  he  spends,  then,  the  poorer  he  is,  in  reality,  but  appar- 
ently, the  more  he  spends,  the  richer  he  is — because  wealth  is 
not  measured  by  its  potential  value,  so  to  speak,  but  by  its  actual 
expenditure.  The  greater  the  outlay,  the  less  the  reserve,  and 
vice  versa;  appearances  are  altogether  deceptive — indicating, 
indeed,  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  actual  fact.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  "bank  of  human  energy."  The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
convince  others  that  we  have  energy  to  expend  is  to  expend  it 
— to  lose  it,  and  during  the  process  of  expenditure,  we  are  appar- 
ently stronger,  and  have  more  energy  than  formerly.  In  reality, 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case;  we  are  weaker,  and  weaker  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  outlay  of  force.  Says  Doc- 
tor Walter :  ^ 

"It  can  be  proved  beyond  reasonable  controversy  that  the 
appearance  of  strength — the  feeling  of  strength — is  always  coin- 
cident with,  and  the  result  of,  its  expenditure,  while  the  con- 
servation of  energy  in  a  patient,  as  in  every  other  natural  object, 
is  coincident  with  its  disappearance." 

The  law  of  action  and  reaction  is  one  of  the  most  misunderstood 
laws  in  the  Universe.  The  weaker  the  person  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  more  he  feels  he  must  do  for  himself;  in  order  to  gain 
strength ;  what,  he  does  not  know  exactly,  only  he  must  do  some- 
thing— actively!  But  this  activity  most  obviously  means  energy 
expended,  and  consequent  loss  by  reaction.  We  cannot  force 
recovery;   that  truth  cannot  be  too  emphatically  insisted  upon. 

»  ''The  Exact  Science  of  Health,"  p.  67. 
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The  very  fact  that  he  is  weak  indicates  most  plainly,  in  reality, 
that  he  must  do  nothing,  and  the  importance  of  his  doing  nothing 
is  exactly  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  his  weakness.  The 
delusion  that  '^  something  must  be  done,"  in  cases  of  sickness,  is 
the  cause  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  premature  deaths.  The 
fear  of  being  obliged  to  wait  passively;  the  lack  of  faith  in  the 
healing  powers  of  Nature,  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  medical 
mal-practice  of  to-day.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  always,  that  no 
action  can  possibly  occur  without  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction ; 
that  the  pendulum  of  human  energy  cannot,  by  any  possibility, 
swing  in  one  direction  indefinitely ;  but  must,  at  some  time,  turn 
and  swing  in  the  other.  Rest  must  always  follow  effort,  and 
effort  rest;  and  this  law  of  rhythm  applies,  of  course,  to  the 
human  body,  so  far  as  its  energy  is  concerned.  This  being  so,  is 
is  not  most  obvious  that  the  digestive  organs  need  their  periods 
of  rest — just  as  all  our  other  organs  call  for  rest?  And  is  it  not 
obvious,  also,  that  the  only  way  in  which  such  a  rest  can  be 
furnished  is  by  fasting?  The  common  sense  aspect  of  this  argu- 
ment should,  I  think,  appeal  to  everyone  of  my  readers. 

Bearing  all  the  above  facts  in  mind,  the  question  might,  per- 
haps, be  raised:  Can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  real,  uninjurious 
stimulation?  At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  there  can  be 
but  one  answer  to  this  question — the  negative.  And  indeed,  as 
stimulation  is  generally  understood,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 
But  there  is  a  species  of  stimulation  which  does  not,  perhaps,  fall 
under  this  classification.  It  is  not  the  artificial  and  injurious 
calling-forth  of  force;  it  is  not  a  diversion  of  it  into  another — 
useless  or  injurious — channel;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  all  this  is  a 
waste  of  energy,  and  can  lead  to  no  good  end.  No,  it  is  a  species 
of  vital  reinforcement,  so  to  say;  i.e.,  an  inrush  of  (Miergy,  due  to  a 
natural  or  artificially  induced  condition  of  thv  ncM'vous  system — 
allowing  a  peculiar  and  characteristically  beneficial  influx  of 
energy — never  experienced  save  in  these  moments  of  ])hysical 
exaltation,  or  extreme  receptiveness — of  the  natui'e  of  which 
we  are  still  in  the  blankest  ignorance.  This  form  of  ''stimula- 
tion," then,  I  believe  we  occasionally  encounter,  and  it  is  decidedly 
beneficial,  and  not  injurious  to  the  organism.  1(  denotes  life- 
force  added  to  the  system,  not  force  abstracted  from  it;    and 
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though,  even  here,  it  would  be  noticed  only  in  its  expenditure, 
the  source  of  the  energy  would  be  different  in  the  two  cases; 
the  one  being  the  energy  already  stored  in  the  body;  the  other, 
energy  derived  from  external  sources — a  form  of  vis  a  tei^go.  But 
this  would  not  be  noted,  as  energy,  at  the  time  of  the  im'ush,  in 
all  probability.  The  question  is  too  deep  and  complicated  for 
discussion  here,  of  course;  I  merely  offer  this  as  a  suggestion, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  profitably  worked  out  in  detail  on  some 
other  occasion. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  GERM  THEORY 

On  p.  15  I  made  the  definite  statement  that  all  diseavSes  are,  in 
reality,  but  the  varying  modes,  faces,  or  expressions  of  the  one 
underlying  cause — equally  the  cause  of  all  disease —  it  being  the 
effete  material  unduly  retained  within  the  system,  and  I  then 
promised  to  consider,  at  a  later  period,  the  objection  to  this 
theory  which  '^ germs"  apparently  offer — since  there  are,  un- 
doubtedly, many  scores  of  varieties  of  germs,  each  variety  of 
which  is,  it  is  claimed,  capable  of  producing,  and  in  fact,  does 
actually  produce,  the  specific  disease  for  which  its  presence  is 
responsible.  Here,  at  least,  we  have  an  undoubted  variety  and 
plurality  of  cause.  Again,  on  p.  5  I  asserted  that  all  disease 
is  merely  a  negative  condition,  never  a  positive  entity,  and  the 
fact  that  germs  are,  beyond  doubt,  entities,  and  as  they  do,  it  is 
claimed,  cause  diseases  of  various  characters,  my  philosophy  of 
disease  seems  at  least  open  to  question  upon  this  point.  Appar- 
ently, then,  diseases  are  (sometimes,  at  least)  both  entities,  and 
due  to  various  causes — instead  of  being  conditions,  and  due  to 
one  primary  cause,  as  it  is  claimed.  If  the  teachings  of  modern 
medical  science  are  not  altogether  and  totally  wrong,  on  this 
point;  if  their  premises  are  not  false,  this  certainly  is  established 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

As  th(^  reader  may  have  already  suspected,  I  shall  take  the 
,broad  stand  that  the  premises  are  wrong;  that  the  teachings  of 
medical  science  are  erroneous  ab  initio,  in  this  (lucstion  of  the 
causation  of  disease  by  micro-organisms,  and  that,  conseciuently, 
my  philosophy  of  disease — its  causation  aiul  nature — is  not  in 
any  way  overthrown  or  dis])rove(l,  for  the  very  rciuson  that  the 
diseases  in  question  are  not,  in  reality,  caused  by  th(>  niicro- 
organisms  which  are  found  to  be  present  in  every  ''germ  diseiu^e" 
at  all,  but  are  due  to  precisely  the  same  cause  as  all  other  diseases 
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whatever;  viz.,  the  effete  material  in  the  system,  that  should  have 
been  eliminated. 

Now,  how  am  I  to  make  good  my  position?  In  each  of  the 
various  germ  diseases  there  is  undoubtedly  present  a  particular 
germ,  and  that  these  germs  are  actually  present  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  deny.  That  would  be  merely  a  denial  of  an  obvious  fact. 
But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  that  their  presence  within 
the  system,  on  such  occasions,  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but 
merely  one  of  its  accompaniments;  they  are  not  that  which 
causes  the  diseased  state;  they  merely  happen  to  be  present 
dming  such  a  state ;  in  short,  they  are  not  causal,  but  coincidental. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  if  germs  were  the  causes  of 
diseases,  they  must  always  be  present  in  the  organism,  before  the 
disease  they  occasion  appears;  yet  such  is  by  no  means  the  case! 
Dr.  R.  L.  Watkins  examined  the  evidence  for  this  fact,  and  found 
that  there  was  no  positive  proof  that  the  germ  (of  tuberculosis) 
ever  existed  before  the  disease,  and  further  points  out  that, 
although  ''it  is  claimed  that  these  bacilli  are  carried  to  the  tissues 
by  the  blood,  .  .  .  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  have  never 
been  found  in  the  blood. "^  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale  also  contended 
that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  belief  that  the  bacilli 
invariably  existed  first,  while  there  was  strong  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  germs  must  have,  before 
they  can  successfully  propagate  and  thrive,  a  suitable  soil  or 
'^ medium"  in  which  this  can  take  place;  and  unless  such  suitable 
soil  or  medium  is  present,  germs  can  never  live,  nor  can  they 
propagate.  It  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.  My  readers 
must  bear  this  well-ascertained  fact  in  mind,  thi'oughout  the 
following  argument. 

Now,  what  constitutes  this  soil  or  medium,  favorable  to  their 
gi'owth  and  perpetuation?  Most  certainly  it  is  the  presence,  in 
that  locality,  of  their  suitable  food;  for  germs — no  more  than 
any  other  living  thing  (be  it  sponge,  roach,  bird,  camel,  or  man!) — 
most  assuredly  will  not  and  cannot  voluntarily  establish  them- 
selves in  a  locality  in  which  there  is  no  suitable  food.  Such  would 
be  against  all  reason,  and  is,  in  truth,  opposed  to  the  actual 

1  "  Diagnosis  by  Means  of  the  Blood,"  p.  77. 
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facts.  They  would  not  enter  into  such  a  region;  and  if  they,  by 
any  chance,  did  do  so,  they  would  be  quite  incapable  of  supporting 
and  sustaining  their  own  lives — much  less  propagating  their 
species,  and  continuing  to  exist  under  such  conditions.  Obviously, 
the  thing  is  impossible.  And  so  we  very  clearly  perceive  that,  so 
long  as  their  proper  and  suitable  food  is  lacking,  germs  are  totally 
unable  to  establish  themselves — to  live  and  propagate  their  kind 
— in  such  a  locality. 

Now,  the  great  point  is  this.  So  long  as  the  body  is  sound  and 
healthy,  this  food  material  is  entirely  lacking;  there  is  none  of  it 
in  the  system  upon  which  germs  can  possibly  feed — no  medium 
or  soil  in  which  they  can,  by  any  chance,  flourish;  and  conse- 
quently, their  growth  and  presence  within  the  organism  is  ren- 
dered possible  only  by  ill  health;  and  so  long  as  good  health,  a 
normal  standard,  is  maintained,  no  germs  on  earth — no,  nor  in 
air  or  water! — can  possibly  hann  the  body,  for  the  very  reason 
that,  even  did  they  gain  access  to  it,  they  would  instantly  be 
killed,  or  die  from  sheer  lack  of  food.^  We  are,  beyond  doubt, 
breathing,  eating,  drinking  germs — germs  of  consumption,  of 
diphtheria,  of  typhoid,  of  cholera — all  the  time;  and  at  the  rate, 
it  is  said,  of  some  14,000  per  hour!^  We  cannot  possibly  keep 
them  out  of  any  system;  the  most  healthy  body  doubtless  con- 
tains the  germs  of  the  above-mentioned  diseases — if  not  this 
minute,  -then  probably,  the  next,  or  the  next — for  we  eat,  drink, 
and  breathe  them  constantly.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  all  ha\'e 
typhoid,  and  consumption,  and  cholera,  and  diphtheria?  Simply 
because  there  is  no  suitable  soil  in  our  bodies  in  which  they  can 
flourish;  no  food  material  upon  which  they  can  sustain  them- 
selves; and  that  is  the  sole  and  the  only  reason  why  we  do  not 
all  have  these  diseavSes,  and  all  others  supposedly  caused  by 
genns.  The  great  principle,  the  grand  truth,  is  that,  so  long  as 
the  body  is  kept  sound  and  vigorous,  germ  diseavSes  of  any  sort, 
no  less  than  any  others,  become  impossible;  the  l^ody  is  rendered 
totally  immune.  Professor  Rosenbach  smnmed  uj)  the  whole 
question  wlicn  \\v  wrotc^:' 

•See  liealr:  "  Lifo  and  Vital  Action,"  p.  10;  Hollirook:  "Consumption," 
p.  31. 

'"Eating  and  Drinkinp,"  by  A.  H.  Hoy.  Ml).,  p.  'M\. 

^  "Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist,"  by  O.  ilosenbuch,  M.l).,  pp.  2G0-1. 
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"The  danger  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  an  enemy  is  close  at 
hand,  for  then  we  all  were  to  perish;  but  usually  in  that  we,  under 
conditions  of  existence  unfavorable  to  us,  furnish  a  medium  for 
our  enemies,  hence  accord  to  them  the  conditions  of  existence 
which  nature  either  withholds  from  us,  or  renders  more  difficult 
to  us.  The  micro-organisms  cannot  harm  us  so  long  as  our 
organism  functionates  normally;  they  are  harmless  if  the  defen- 
sive measures  of  our  body  are  in  good  conditions.  We  cannot  be 
infected  because  the  infective  agent  cannot  find  a  soil,  as  fire 
becomes  extinguished  if  the  fuel  does  not  ignite.  Hence  the 
danger  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  are  surrounded  by  enemies, 
but  in  that  an  organism  cannot  offer  any  or  adequate  resistance 
to  prevent  their  colonization,  so  that  they,  as  it  were,  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  affected  body." 

So  perverted  is  the  view  of  many  men  on  this  subject,  however, 
that  they  seem  to  voluntarily  turn  away  from  the  truth,  after 
having  seen  it.  Thus,  it  is  stated,^  that  ''the  diseases  of  infancy 
.  .  .  the  fatal  diseases  of  childhood  relate,  not  so  much  to 
states  of  the  system  then  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  vital  reaction 
.  .  .  as  to  the  accidental  liability  of  exposure  to  morbific 
agencies  current  among  populations,  such  as  the  contagions  of 
the  catching  diseases,  as,  for  example,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
measles,  typhus,  etc."  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  opposed 
to  all  true  reason,  no  less  than  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  than  is 
this  statement. 

For  consider:  upon  what  sort  or  character  of  food  do  these 
germs  live  and  thrive?  Is  it  upon  healthy  tissue?  Most  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  and  cannot  be ;  for  if  it  were,  we  should  all  be  the 
victims  of  one  or  more  germ  diseases,  and  there  would  be  no 
possible  help  for  us.  Health  would  then  be  no  guarantee  of 
immunity,  and  hygiene  would  sink  into  a  meaningless  chaos.  No ! 
Germs  cannot  thrive  in  a  healthy  soil;  a  certain  predisposition 
must  be  present  in  order  to  render  their  growth  possible.  So 
much  is  generally  admitted.  Besides  the  presence  of  the  germ, 
the  predisposition  must  also  be  present,  in  order  to  render  possible 
any  form  of  germ  disease  whatever. 

Now,  what  is  this  predisposition?    The  medical  profession  has, 

1  "  Premature  Death,"  p.  13.     App.  'Health  Primers." 
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to  this  question,  no  answer.  It  does  not  know  in  what  it  consists, 
and  consequently  does  not  know  how  it  originates,  nor  how  it  is 
to  be  removed.  But  surely  the  answer  is  simple  enough.  Impure 
material,  in  the  body,  must  be  the  food  of  such  germs,  since  we 
have  just  seen  that  healthy  tissue  is  not  and  cannot  be  their  food. 
And  it  is  only  the  presence  of  this  effete,  retained,  gro.ss  material 
which  renders  their  growth  possible — since  it  is  their  food,  and 
without  their  suitable  food,  life,  for  them,  would  be  impossible. 
The  real  danger,  then,  is  in  harboring  within  the  system,  this 
impure  material,  upon  which  such  germs  feed,  and  on  which  they 
can  increase  and  multiply;  and  this  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
"predisposition"  of  the  medical  fraternity;  and  the  degree  of 
the  predisposition  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  this  material 
unduly  retained.  Were  this  not  present,  the  germs  would  not 
be  present  either — theu'  presence  would  be  impossible.  And 
from  this  reasoning  wc  arrive  at  the  ultimate  view-point  that, 
the  true  disease  is  the  predisposition, "^  and  that  the  germs  are 
merely  attracted  by  such  a  condition — their  presence  being 
rendered  possible  by  the  predisposition — the  retained  effete 
material.    As  Doctor  Rosenbach  put  it : 

"What  we  call  predisposition  to  infection  is  nothing  but  the 
capacity  for  furnishing  a  suitable  soil;  absence  of  this  tendency 
points  to  an  unfavorable  condition  of  the  nutritive  soil."' 

And  from  this  we  are  led  to  the  following  hnportant  definition 
of  germ  diseases  as — not  a  disease,  caused  by  the  presence  oj  a 
specific  germ,  but,  as  that  condition  of  tJie  organism  which  renders 
possible  the  growth,  loithin  it,  of  that  particular  germ;  and  the 
difference  between  such  ideas  is,  it  will  be  seen,  truly  immense. 
Thus;  cholera  is  not  caused  by  the  bacillus  to  which  it  is  geni^rally 
attributed,  but  is,  in  reality,  that  condition  of  the  body — and 
especially  of  the  intestines — which  renders  possible  its  life  and 
growth  within  the  body.  The  "soil"  is  ready,  i)repare(l;  the 
real  cause  of  chok^-a  is  present,  within  the  body,  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  germ  renders  its  presence  noticeable  by  setting  up 
the  characteristic  disturbances  associatc^l  with  cholera,  and  iixkvn 
as  its  symptoms.     The  presence  of  (he  g(>rin  liciv,  as  I'lsewherc, 

'Vidr  "Natiiro  vs.  Dni^rs,"  hy  A.  1'.  K.Mnliold,  M.l>.,  p.  L'.")!. 
'  "  riiysicijin  ?\s.  Bacteriologist,"  pj).  70-1. 
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is  merely  coincidental,  not  causal.    Such  is  the  conclusion,  also, 
of  Professor  Rosenbach. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  microbes  are  scavengers, 
attacking  only  impurities  in  the  system.^  It  is  therefore  mani- 
festly ridiculous  to  try  to  free  the  body  of  these  minute  beings, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  no  effort  to  cleanse  it  of  their  real 
cause.  Such  a  procedure  would  betray  the  greatest  short- 
sightedness, because  we  now  know  that  any  attempt  to  kill  the 
germ  in  the  living  body  must  have  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  living  tissue  itself.  ^'Remedies  that  in  a  certain  concentra- 
tion are  sure  to  exterminate  some  varieties  of  microbes  would  of 
necessity,  even  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  destroy  the 
component  parts  of  animal  tissue."  And  indeed,  as  Doctor 
Floyd  M.  Crandall  pointed  out:  ^ 

'' Increased  knowledge  regarding  bacteria  and  their  action  in 
producing  disease  renders  it  more  and  more  probable  that  but 
little  is  to  be  expected  in  the  actual  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
infectious  diseases  from  any  known  chemical  compound  or  anti- 
septic. They  are  either  poisonous  to  the  animal  body,  or  are 
decomposed  and  rendered  inert  before  they  reach  the  germs  at 
the  seat  of  the  disease." 

We  must  also  remember  that  if  we  do  not  deprive  germs  of 
their  food,  and  render  the  soil  unsuitable  for  their  growth,  we 
shall  in  no  wise  effect  a  real  cure,  for  the  reason  that  such  germs 
as  survive,  or  their  progeny,  or  at  any  rate,  such  fresh  germs  as 
are  introduced  into  the  organism,  will  always  continue  to  thrive 
and  multiply — so  long  as  the  soil  be  not  removed ;  and,  instead  of 
directing  their  efforts  toward  removing  this  soil — the  cause — 
we  have  simply  endeavored  to  discover  new  germs — which  seem 
to  be  endless  in  their  variety. ^  Hence  we  see  the  folly  of  trying 
to  kill  the  germs  with  germicides,  antitoxins,  etc. — using  the 
body  as  a  battle-ground-royal  for  such  deadly  chemical  experi- 
ments— poisoning  it,  and  exhausting  its  vitality,  and  in  no  wise 

^  "That  bacteria  are  general  scavengers  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged. .  .  ."  "Bacteria  and  Their  Products,"  by  German  S.  Wood- 
head,  M.D.,  p.  15. 

2  ''  How  to  Keep  Well,"  p.  41. 

3  "Photography  of  Bacteria,"  by  E.  M.  Crookshank,  M.D.,  F.R.M.S. 
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effecting  a  real  cure  eventually — inavsniuch  as  the  soil,  or  pre- 
disposition, the  real  cause  of  the  discavse,  has  not  been  removed. 
Indeed,  it  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  micro- 
organisms have  been  found  to  exist ,  in  various  diseased  conditions, 
merely  accentuates  and  adds  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  fasting 
theory,  since  we  can  now  see  that  we,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
food,  starve  them  (the  supposed  cause  of  the  disease),  and  so  rid 
the  system  of  its  enemies.    As  Doctor  Walter  expressed  it :  ^ 

''The  nourishment  of  the  germs  is  not  the  patient's  blood,  but 
the  organic  materials  in  the  blood  which  obstruct  circulation  and 
nutrition  because  they  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the  patient. 
Give  the  liver,  bowels,  kidneys,  skin,  opportunities  to  gather 
out  of  the  system  these  impurities,  and  the  germs  soon  starve." 

When  it  is  a  contest  between  theu'  lives  and  the  life  of  the  faster, 
they  will  always  be  the  first  to  succumb,  and  this  can  readily  be 
proved  by  direct  experiment. 

But  I  must  go  yet  further  in  my  denunciation  of  the  existing 
practice.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  totally  wrong,  in  its  treat- 
ment of  such  ''germ  diseases,"  but  that  the  truth  has  actually 
been  completely  inverted,  and  that  every  supposed  advance  in 
medical  science  along  these  lines  of  recent  years,  is  actually  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction  and  away  from  the  truth!  They  are 
journeying  further  and  further  from  the  true  goal — the  real 
explanation  of  the  causes  and  cure  of  such  diseases.  And  I 
think  this  will  become  clear  as  we  proceed. 

It  will  now  be  acknowledged,  I  hope,  that  germs  invariably 
feed  upon  the  effete  material  in  the  body;  that  is  their  natural 
food,  and  upon  that  only  can  they  live  at  all.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion this  is  the  fact.  Now,  as  the  prime  object  in  the  cure  of  all 
disease  is  the  elimination  of  offensive  material:  and  since  germs 
do  help  in  its  elimination,  by  actually  feeding  upon  it,  it  follows 
that  all  germs  are  our  actual  friends  or  hcnefaclorf<  in  such  dis- 
eiuses,  helping  and  aiding  us  rid  the  system  of  the  effdc  material 
that  it  contains,  and  that  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  well 
largely  on  account  of,  and  certainly  not  in  spite  of,  their  pres- 
ence— as  it  has  always  been  taken  for  granted.  As  Doctor  Page 
put  it:' 
'  "The  Exact  Science  of  Henlfh,"  pp.  J 1 1-12.  '  "  Natural  Cure."  p.  SI. 
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''The  idea  of  being  eaten  alive  by  myriads  of  little  vermin 
from  which  there  is  supposedly  no  escape,  is  enough  to  strike 
terror  to  the  mind  of  a  patient;  but  let  him  know  that  his  disease 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  (with  the  aid  of  the  bacilli,  perhaps)  a 
radical  change  in  his  manner  of  living  affords  great  assurance  for 
the  hope  of  its  entire  eradication,  and  he  has  at  once  an  all-suffi- 
cient motive  for  reform." 

So  now  it  will  be  seen  why  I  regard  all  supposed  modern  ad- 
vance in  these  lines  as  retrogression,  and  a  step  away  from  the 
truth.  Again,  we  have  a  case  of  the  putting  of  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Germs  are  not  our  enemies,  to  be  combated,  and 
killed,  and  poisoned,  but  our  friends  and  aiders,  in  the  cure  of 
such  diseased  conditions!  They — by  feeding  upon  such  material 
— assist  the  body  very  greatly  in  recovering  its  health,  and  in 
completing  this  elimination  of  the  true  cause  of  the  disease.^ 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  the  germ  itself,  since,  when  its  food  is 
gone,  it  will  no  longer  find  it  possible  to  live;  it  will  be  starved 
out — just  as  would  any  other  living  thing,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  may  be  asked — if  germs  really  help  Nature,  as  is  claimed, 
instead  of  retarding  her  efforts,  how  is  it  that  disease  ever  kills 
— that  the  patient  ever  dies?  Surely  the  patient  should  recover 
more  surely  still,  were  this  the  case — were  the  germs  assisting 
Nature's  efforts,  instead  of  retarding  them.  All  this  is  very  true, 
and  the  patient  would  recover  more  quickly  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  continually  adding  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease  (by  constant  feeding,  etc),  and  thus  negativing 
the  curative  efforts  of  the  micro-organisms.  Nature's  efforts 
may,  in  every  case,  be  ultimately  overcome,  if  we  persist  in  abusing 
the  organism  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time,  and  in  a  suffi- 
ciently injurious  manner. 

The  real  danger,  then,  is  not  in  the  introduction  of  such  germs 
into  the  system  (since  we  could  not  possibly  prevent  their  en- 
trance under  any  circumstances),  but  in  having  present,  in  the 
system,  such  material  as  these  germs,  w^hen  introduced,  can  feed 
upon.    And  this  material   (which  is  the  predisposition)   is  the 

^  ''Consumption  Curable,"  by  A.  F.  Reinhold,  M.D.,  p.  6. 
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same  effete  material  which  is  equally  the  cause  of  ^11  other  dis- 
eases, so  that  my  philosophy  of  disease  is  in  nowise  disproved, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  by  this  modern  germ  theory  of 
disease,  when  rightly  understood. 

Diphtheria,  e.g.,  is  not  a  ''local"  disease  at  all,  any  more  than 
any  other  disease  whatever.  The  germs  are  present  in  the  tlii*oat, 
almost  exclusively,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  is  only  at  that 
particular  point  or  locality  that  their  food  is  supplied  to  them 
in  the  greatest  quantities — the  impure  material  on  which  they 
feed  being  brought  there  from  every  part  of  the  body  and  deposited 
at  that  spot.  The  impure  material  is  scattered  more  or  less 
throughout  the  body,  however,  and  that  explains  the  presence 
throughout  the  blood,  of  these  micro-organisms — where  they 
frequently  are  present.*  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson,  indeed,  had  no 
hesitation  in  calling  diphtheria  a  ''blood  disease. "^  Dr.  R.  T. 
Trail, ^  and  Doctor  Black^  both  took  the  same  view. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  an  economy  in  this  process;  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  salutary  and  a  purifying  process,  just  as  are  all  other 
diseases.  For,  instead  of  scattering  this  impure  material  tlirough- 
out  the  body — poisoning  it,  and  leading  to  disastrous  coilsc^ 
quences;  this  material  is  all  gathered  up  and  carried  to  one 
spot;  is  deposited  there,  and  to  this  localized  region  the  germs 
are  confined,  and  are  busily  engaged  in  feeding  upon,  and  so 
ridding  the  system  of  this  foul  material.  Again,  we  see  that 
germs  are  our  benefactors;  and  again  we  see  that  disease  is 
salutary — a  cleansing  and  purifying  process — adapted  to  th(*  Ix'st 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  organism.     Says  Professor  Rosenl)ach:* 

"Is  the  danger  U)Y  a  patient  with  the  bacillus  greater  than  for 
one  who  is  without  it?  Certainly  not;  for  the  cases  of  so-caUed 
scarlatinal  diphtheria,  in  which  the  characteristic  bacillus  is 
entirely  absent  or  is  covered  by  proliferations  of  other  microbes, 
are  especially  dangerous.  Besides,  there  are  plenty  of  healthy 
individuals  who  have  the  bacillus  and  remain  healthy.  Neither 
is  there  reason  to  believe  that  such  carriers  of  the  bacillus  eiulan- 
ger  their  environments  more  than  those  who  have  nu  bacillus  .  .  ." 

'  "Diphtheria,"  by  .1.  11.  Kcllou-.  M.  1)..  j).   IJ. 


-  ''  Diphthoria,"  j).  4. 

'  "  Dijihthcria;    Its  Nafiirc. 

•  "The  Throat  and  tho  Voice,"  p.  Vl. 

'  "  Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist,    pp.  29.S-0 


History,  Causes  and   Prevention,"  p.  2JS. 
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What  we  must  fear  and  guard  against,  then,  is,  not  the  germs 
themselves,  but  that  condition  of  the  organism  which  renders 
theii'  presence  and  growth  possible/  And  the  means  we  should 
adopt,  in  order  to  effect  this,  are  the  same  means  that  should  be 
adopted  in  removing  all  other  diseased  or  morbid  conditions 
whatever — having  a  common  cause,  they  must  necessarily  receive 
identical  treatment. 

There  are  only  two  objections  to  this  theory  of  germ  diseases 
which  can  reasonably  be  raised,  or  which  demand  serious  con- 
sideration. The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  germs,  when  thus 
present  in  the  tissues,  secrete  a  certain  poison,  or  ''toxin"  which 
is  detrimental  to  the  organism  ;2  and,  while  they  might,  perhaps, 
assist  in  removing  diseased  conditions,  by  disposing  of  their 
cause  (the  effete  material  present)  still,  such  poisons  as  they 
secrete  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  organism,  and  so 
their  good  services  be  far  outweighed  by  their  deleterious  effects. 
Such  is,  I  beheve,  the  generally  prevailing  idea. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  share  this  opinion.  For,  while  I  can 
readily  believe  that,  under  existing  medical  treatment,  this  toxin 
might  accumulate,  and  produce  disastrous  results,  I  am  posi- 
tively convinced,  from  practical  observation  and  demonstra- 
tion, as  well  as  by  reason,  that,  were  such  patients  treated  as 
they  should  be  (on  the  hygienic  plan),  no  such  effects  would 
be  at  all  noticeable — no  such  results  possible.  Treated  on  the 
hygienic  plan,  all  such  diseases  as  these  (the  group  of  so-called 
germ  diseases)  are  speedily,  effectively,  and  permanently  cured ; 
and  without  showing  any  of  those  'deadly"  effects  of  this 
toxin,  which  are  so  much  feared.  And  simply  because  the  plan 
of  treatment  is  a  rational  one — the  body  being  purified  and 
cleansed,  and  the  depurating  organs  kept  constantly  active,  in 
their  attempts  to  eradicate  such  poisonous  material  as  may  be 
in  the  body — it  has  been  altogether  ignored  by  the  medical 
world  of  to-day.  Yet,  if  this  plan  be  carefully  followed,  and  a 
fast  undertaken  (the  significance  of  which  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently), a  little  more  or  less  poisonous  material  thrown  into  the 

1  ''Bacteria  and  Their  Products,"  p.  230. 

2 ''Recent  Advances  in  Science,  and  Their  Bearing  in  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery," by  Prof.  R.  Virchow,  p.  577. 
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circulation  can  scarcely  count  for  any  serious  harm — especially 
as,  under  this  regime,  the  germs  are  frozen/  or  starved  out 
almost  before  they  have  begun  to  seriously  affect  the  system, 
and  its  stock  of  poisons.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  body  is  constantly  and  spontaneously  producing 
poisons  of  all  kinds,  all  the  time — these  being  thrown  into  the 
circulation.  The  body  has,  in  fact,  been  called  a  "factory  of 
poisons,"  and  it  is  only  because  such  poisons  are  being  constantly 
eliminated  that  we  do  not  poison  ourselves  and  die  at  once. 
In  order  to  make  this  clear,  take  the  cases  of  death  from 
suffocation,  e.g.,  consequent  upon  strangulation,  let  us  say.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  not  the  want  of  air  that  has  killed  the  person, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  once  the 
action  of  the  lungs  has  ceased,  the  carbon-dioxide  normally 
exhaled  at  each  breath,  at  once  begins  to  accumulate  within  the 
system — to  such  an  extent  that  death  results  from  this  poison- 
ing. In  such  cases,  the  blood  of  the  person  so  strangulated  is 
almost  black — due  to  the  lack  of  oxygen.  This  should  show  us 
most  forcibly  how  soon  we  should  die,  were  not  our  depurating 
organs  constantly  and  vigorously  at  work,  and  what  a  tre- 
mendous mass  of  poison  is  being  hourly — aye,  every  minute — 
thrown  into  the  circulation  and  being  eliminated.  And  we 
know  that  blockage  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  will  }:)roduce  the 
same  result;  while  Bouchard  tells  us  that  ''if  the  secretion  of 
urine  ceases  for  about  fifty  hours,  sufficient  waste  materials 
and  poisons  (made  in  the  body)  will  accunmlate  to  cause  death. "= 
Now,  if  these  facts  be  true,  how  can  the  minute  amount  of 
toxic  matter  secreted  by  the  few  germs  seriously  affect  the 
health — so  long  as  the  depurating  organs  are  kept  well  open 
and  active — and  no  more  poison  be  put  into  the  system?  Perish 
the  idea!  It  is  quite  unthinkai)le,  and  has  gained  credence 
simj)ly  and  solely  because — under  the  existing  treatment — in 
which  the  action  of  the  skin  and  other  depurating  organs  are 
completely  neglected,  and  fresh  poisons,  in  the  shaj)e  of  food 
and  drugs  constantly  introduced — any  addition  to  the  existing 
stock  of  poison  is  bound  to  be  followed  by  grave  and  serious 

'  "The  development  of  microscopic  parasites  can  he  arrested  by  the  iiiflu- 
en(v  of  a  low  f oinporaturc."     Soo  Oswald:  "Household  Remedies,"  p.  "215. 
-Cutter:  "  riiysiojoi^y,"  jv  00. 
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consequences.  Let  the  attention  be  directed,  however,  to  the 
ridding  of  the  system  of  all  poison,  and  to  depriving  the  germs 
present  of  their  food,  and  a  cure  will  be  rapidly  and  surely 
effected  in  every  case. 

The  second  and  only  remaining  serious  objection  to  this 
theory  is  that  it  is,  at  first  sight,  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  facts 
of  infection,  and  the  supposed  spread  of  infectious  diseases  by 
their  respective  germs.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  if  the  germ  be 
the  actual  carrier  of  disease,  its  entrance  into  the  body  (contain- 
ing the  suitable  medium  for  its  growth  and  propagation)  would 
impart  to  that  body  the  disease  carried  with  it — thus  readily 
accounting  for  epidemics  and  kindred  outbreaks  of  so-called 
infectious  diseases;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  theory  all  but  uni- 
versally held.  But  if  I  adhere  to  my  former  convictions — that 
disease  is  not  an  entity  or  thing  at  all,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  carried  from  one  person  to  another;  and  further,  that  germs 
are  not  the  true  causes  of  the  disease,  in  any  case,  but  merely 
its  accompaniments — I  am  at  first  sight  forced  into  rather  a 
hopeless  position,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  undoubted 
fact  of  sudden  epidemics,  since — although  there  is  doubtless 
much  exaggeration  always  present  in  such  cases — epidemics 
undoubtedly  do  exist.  How,  then,  on  my  theory  of  the  non- 
transmission  of  disease,  are  these  epidemics  to  be  accounted  for? 

This  is  truly  a  most  perplexing  and  baffling  problem.  It  was 
one  that  puzzled  me  for  many  weeks  before  I  found  what  I  now 
believe  to  be  its  correct  solution.  I  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  my  general  philosophy  of  disease,  as  herein  outlined,  was 
fundamentally  true,  and  that  all  contradictory  facts  were  so  in 
appearance  only;  and  were  not  such  in  reality.  When  rightly 
understood,  I  was  convinced  that  the  facts  would  turn  out  to 
be  no  disproof  of  the  theory  at  all,  but  merely  difflculties  within 
the  problem.  I  am  now  convinced  that  such  is,  indeed,  the 
case;  and  I  accordingly  offer  my  theory,  which  I  believe,  will 
be  found  to  solve  the  difficulty  and  explain  the  facts. 

Let  me  first  fairly  state  the  case  as  the  scientist  believes  it  to 
stand.  In  the  case  of  an  epidemic,  we  have  a  great  number  of 
cases  of  the  same  disease  present  in  one  locality — the  disease 
having  been  spread  or  carried  from  one  individual  to  another 
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by  the  specific  germ  of  that  disease;  they  are,  moreover,  its 
true  cause,  as  well  as  its  medium  of  transmission,  and  are  in- 
variably present,  of  course,  during  such  disease.^ 

Now,  the  fact  that  they  are  present  does  not  at  all  prove 
that  they  are  its  cause,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  46);  it  shows, 
merely,  that  the  germs  invariably  accompany  such  disease; 
they  are,  in  fact,  coincidental,  not  causal.  Still,  their  invari- 
able presence  has  to  be  accounted  for,  undoubtedly,  and  that 
I  })ropose  to  explain  as  follows. 

Specific  germs  flourish  in  their  own  suitable  medium,  and 
there  only;  and  when — or  where — ever  that  soil  or  medium  is 
present,  they  do,  or  at  least  might,  flourish.  Diseased,  effete 
material  in  the  organism  is  that  material  upon  which  they  feed, 
and  upon  that  only.  So  that,  when — and  where — ever  such  dis- 
eased material  is  found,  germs  will,  or  might  be,  present — not 
necessarily  by  infection  from  another  person,  but  spontaneously. 
But  since,  in  cases  of  epidemics,  the  number  of  such  germs  is 
increased  enormously,  and  since  the  probability  of  their  finding 
an  entrance  into  a  human  organism  is  also  increased,  in  i)ro- 
portion  to  their  numbers,  it  follows  that  (since  they  undoubtedly 
can  travel  some  distance  through  the  air,  and  yet  live)  they  will 
find  an  entrance  into  many  more  organisms  than  they  would 
under  normal  conditions — simply  because  of  their  greater  num- 
bers; and,  if  there  were  present  in  such  organisms  as  they 
invade,  the  soil  or  material  suitable  for  their  growth,  then  there 
would  naturally  be  a  greater  number  of  cases  of  that  particular 
disease  than  formerly — for  the  very  reason  that  the  entrance  of 
the  germs  into  the*  body  would  determine  the  jinin  oj  disease 
necessary^  in  order  to  rid  tJie  system  of  such  effete  material — since 
it  must  be  gotten  rid  of,  by  some  means — by  some  disease  {cleansing 
process)  or  we  should  die. 

Now,  I  have  only  to  suppose  that  th(^re  is  present,  in  (>a('li 
one  of  the  bodies  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  locality,  just  sucli  suitable  food  material  (soil)  as  would 
render  the  growth  of  such  germs  (once  introduciHl  in  considei-- 
able  numbers)   j)ossible.     That   is,  all  such   persons  would    be 

'The  f.'irt  th;it  such  is  not  iuv.-irinhly  the  case  really  disjirovcs  tlic  doctrine 
at  once  and  forever.      However,  we  let  that  pass,  for  the  present. 
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more  or  less  diseased  already,  and  their  bodies  more  or  less 
saturated  with  foul  material.  On  p.  63  I  advance  this  theory, 
and  adduce  some  proofs  of  its  correctness.  Now,  if  this  is  so, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  germ  of  the  specific  disease, 
in  each  case,  to  find  its  way  into  such  an  organism,  in  order  for 
it  to  set  up,  therein,  the  characteristic  symptoms  associated 
with  the  disease;  i.e.,  the  germ  would  determine  the  form  the 
disease  would  take — in  order  to  rid  the  system  of  such  material. 
We  must  not  forget  the  primary  consideration — disease  is 
always  a  beneficial  reparative  process,  an  expulsive  effort,  a 
curing  process.  And  the  germ  merely  assists  in  this  effort, 
but,  while  doing  so,  helps  to  determine  the  method  of  elimina- 
tion; the  form  the  disease  will  take;  meanwhile  (and  inci- 
dentally) causing  the  appearance  of  certain  symptoms  (and 
among  them,  its  presence)  which  symptoms  characterize  the 
disease,  in  each  case.  That  is,  the  disease  is  not  actually  com- 
municated from  one  organism  to  another;  but  takes  the  same 
form  in  two  or  more  organisms,  for  the  reason  that  the  same 
factor  was  introduced  into  each  at  the  same  time,  and  deter- 
mined, in  each  case,  the  method  of  elimination  necessary  (the 
character  of  the  observed  disease)  in  order  to  effect  a  cure. 
Just  as  rain  will  wet  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  or  sea-sickness 
affect  two  persons  at  an  identical  moment — so  does  disease 
attack  two  persons  at  precisely  the  same  period  of  time;  it  is 
not  because  the  disease  has  been  transmitted  from  one  organism 
to  the  other,  any  more  than,  in  the  former  cases,  the  wetness 
or  the  sea-sickness  was  transmitted;  but  because  the  external, 
acting  stimulus  is  identical  in  each  case.  It  is  merely  that 
the  same  external  cause  (the  presence  of  germs,  let  us  say) 
acting  upon  two  individual  organisms,  which  are  in  very  much 
the  same  state,  at  the  same  moment,  can  affect  both  of  them 
at  once,  and  independently  of  each  other,  just  as  the  other 
external  causes — the  rain,  or  the  motion  of  the  vessel — affected 
them;  and  there  is  no  more  evidence  to  show  that  the  disease 
was  ''caught"  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Thus,  in  epidemics,  the  disease  is  never  "caught,"  but  is,  in 
each  instance,  contracted  anew;  and  is  due,  in  each  case,  to  the 
presence  of  the  same  external  cause — the  micro-organisms — 
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acting  in  conjunction  with  the  same  internal  cause — the  pre- 
disposition.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  this  prcdis- 
[  position  be  lacking,  the  possibility  of  contracting  such  disease 
is  always  lacking  also,  and  perfect  innnunity  is  present.     In  a 
word,  then,  my  theory  is  this:    granted  a  number  of  more  or 
less  diseased  individuals,  living  together  in  any  one  locality, 
whose  bodies  are  more  or  less  encumbered  with  effete  material, 
for  the  elimination  of  which  some  form  of  disease  is  necessary, 
the  introduction,  into  such  a  system,  of  the  specific  germ  which 
can  live  upon  the  particular  form  of  effete  material  there  pres- 
j  ent,  will  determine  the  'particular  form  or  mode  of  disease  (the 
special  method  of  elimination)  necessary  in  order  to  effect  a  cure. 
Thus,  it  merely  determines  the  character  of  disease  necessary — 
I  some  form  of  which  would  be  necessitated,  in  order  to  regain 
\  health,  and  in  no  sense  causes  the  disease.*    And  it  should  be 
I  more  than  ever  apparent,  also,  that,  unless  the  body  is  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  render  some  form  of  disease  necessary,  in  order 
to  regain  health,  germs  would  be  quite  impotent  to  ''cause" 
their  own  or  any  other  form  of  disease — or  even  to  determine 
the  form  the  disease  shall  take — since  no  disease  at  all  would 
be  necessary,  or  even  possible.    The  causes  of  disease  being 
absent,  their  manifestations  in  any  one  form  or  in  any  other 
would  be  an  utter  impossibility, 

» It  is  interesting  to  note  that  I  had  -^-ritten  the  above  passage  before 
Doctor  Rosenbach's  "Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist"  was  puljlishcd;  since,  on 
p.  52  of  that  book,  the  following  sentence  occurs:  ''An  epidemic  breaks  out, 
not  because  at  other  times  no  genus  were  transmitted  or  had  developed,  but 
ia'cause  at  stated  periods  comnuinities  or  nations,  owing  to  influences  un- 
known to  us,  are  in  a  condition  that  is  particularly  adapted  to  cause  an  infeo- 
tii)u  by  a  certain  microbe."     The  close  similarity  of  thought  will  be  observed 
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nature's  law  of  cure 

The  real  nature  of  disease  should  now  be  apparent.  It  is  the 
encumbrance  of  the  system  with  efTete,  mal-assimilated,  foreign 
material — and  the  degree  of  ''susceptibility"  of  any  person 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  this  morbid  matter  within 
the  organism — it  is,  in  fact,  the  degree  of  actual  disease  present. 
As  Kuhne  put  it : 

''The  one  common  cause  of  all  disease  is  the  presence  of  foreign 
substances  in  the  body."* 

This  is  the  real  and  the  only  cause  of  disease.  The  disease 
itself  is  merely  the  process  of  ridding  the  system  of  these  impuri- 
ties; and  any  real  cure,  must,  therefore,  be  based  upon  this 
philosophy,  and  have  for  its  successful  accomplishment,  the  sole 
object  of  assisting  nature  to  rid  the  system  of  these  impurities. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  hygienic  theory  of  disease  and  of  its  cure 
in  a  nutshell. 

The  great,  underlying  truth,  then,  is  that  all  disease  is  but  a 
curative  crisis — a  method  adopted  by  Nature  to  rid  the  system 
as  rai)idly  and  energetically  as  possible  of  the  effete,  encumber- 
ing niaterial  it  contains.  Our  organism  is  more  or  less  encum- 
bered or  saturated  with  this  material  perpetually — owing  to 
our  artificial  methods  of  living — i.e.,  we  are  chronically  more 
or  less  diseased — and^  as  Doctor  Page  pointed  out  ("Natural 
Cure,'' p.  184): 

"...  the  various  acute  diseases,  so-called,  are  in  point 
of  fact  acute  remedies  for  elironic  disease.'^ 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps:  "why,  then,  does  disease  ever 
remain  clu'onic?"     My  answer  to  this  is  that  the  prolonged 

'  "  Facial  Diagnosis,"  p.  11, 
60 
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sickness  and  attempt  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  cure,  have  so 
depleted  and  so  de-energized  the  system  and  wasted  the  vital 
powers  that  a  radical  and  sudden  method  of  cure  is  no  longer 
possible.     As  Dr.  Robert  Walter  expressed  it : ' 

''An  acute  disease  is  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  vital  organism  to 
resist  injuries,  to  repair  damages,  and  to  restore  health;  while  a 
chronic  disease  is  a  prolonged  and  subdued  ailment  in  which  the 
power  of  cure  has  been  so  depleted  that  active  manifestations  are 
not  possible." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  it  were  possible  to  change  or 
convert  the  slow  attempt  at  cure — a  chronic  disease — into  a 
more  rapid  and  vital  process  of  cure,  it  would,  ultimately,  be 
far  better  for  the  system,  in  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
saving  of  the  vital  forces.  And,  since  we  know  an  acute  disease 
is  but  one  method  of  cure  that  is  undertaken  in  order  to  rid 
the  system  of  the  effete  material  it  contains — our  first  object, 
in  all  chronic  diseases,  should  be  to  convert  the  chronic  into  an 
acute  disease. 

As  Doctor  Oswald  has  pointed  out :  ^ 

''A  chronic  disease,  properly  speaking,  is  nothing  but  Nature's 
protest  against  a  chronic  provocation." 

It  indica'tes  a  chronic  cause.  The  one  is  continuous  because 
the  other  is  continuous,  and  when  one  is  discontinued,  the 
other  ceases.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
the  ''cure"  of  such  diseases  thus  becomes  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  of  processes.  We  know  the  cause  of  the 
diseases — it  is  the  same  as  the  cause  of  all  acute  diseases — effete 
material;  and  to  effect  a  cure,  the  rule  is  merely:  Cease  adding 
to  the  cause ;  ceavSe  introducing  into  the  system  those  materials 
which  act  as  the  cause  of  disease. 

But  this  philosophy  of  disease  would  imply  that  the  whole 
human  race  is  more  or  less  diseased — and  that   continually! 
This  conclusion  I  do  not  shrink  from;  in  fact.  I  must  insist  upon 
it  as  most  certainly  correct  and  true.     W'c  are  all  of  us  dis- 
eased— all  the  time.     The  various  (lis(\ases  from  which  humanity 

>  "The  Exact  Scionco  of  Ilc.iltli,"  p.  178. 
^  "  Physical  Education,"  p.  211. 
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suffers  arc  but  the  various  means  Nature  adopts  in  order  to 
cure  humanity  of  its  conditions.  If  any  person  is  not  in  the 
best  health — in  the  finest  physical  condition — then  he  is  dis- 
eased, a  little,  perhaps,  yet  diseased.  The  majority  of  persons 
imagine  that  they  are  "perfectly  well"  if  they  are  not  actually 
in  bed,  or  wracked  with  pain,  or  in  the  throes  of  some  acutely 
diseased  condition;  but  everyone  is,  in  reality,  diseased,  who 
is  not  in  the  best  of  health,  i.e.,  in  actual  training — the  "pink 
of  condition."  All  states  below  that  necessarily  indicate  some 
degree  of  disease. 

I  have  long  contended  that  even  very  grave  states  and  dis- 
eased conditions  might  exist  without  giving  the  least  hint  of 
their  presence  by  any  external  noticeable  sign.  The  case  of 
Doctor  Beaumont  illustrates  and  indeed  demonstrates  this  view. 
He  says:^ 

"...  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  might  be  so 
inflamed  and  broken  out,  and  filled  with  eruptions  and  ulcera- 
tions, as  not  only  to  secrete  pus,  but  to  bleed,  without  the  subject 
of  so  much  disease  being  conscious  of  the  least  suffering,  and 
without  his  health  being  in  any  way  affected  ^in  any  sensible 
degree.'  Extensive  active  or  chronic  disease  may  exist  in  the 
membranous  tissues  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  more  frequently 
than  has  generally  been  believed.  In  the  case  of  the  subject  of 
these  experiments,  inflammation  certainly  does  exist  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  even  in  an  apparent  state  of  health." 

Again,  Dr.  James  M.  Gulley  stated  that: 

"The  most  serious  ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  bowels — 
nay,  cancerous  ulceration  of  those  organs — may  go  on  without 
the  smallest  amount  of  animal  pain.  How  often  have  I  seen 
medical  men  pronounce  positively  the  absence  of  all  inflamma- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs,  because  pressure  on  them  with  the 
hand  elicited  no  pain!  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  apoplectic 
fullness  of  the  head  from  extension  of  chronic  irritation  of  stomach 
kept  the  patient  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave;  yet  was 
speedily  relieved  by  hot  fomentations  over  the  stomach,  and 
spare  diet."^ 

»  "Tea  and  Coffee,"  by  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  M.  D.,  pp.  52-3. 
2  "Water  Cure  in  Chronic  Diseases,"  p.  19. 
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A  perfectly  healthy  man  does  not,  in  all  probability,  exist; 
perfect  health  is  an  ideal  state — an  imaginary  condition.  Says 
Dr.  Joel  Shew:^ 

"Perfect  health,  at  the  present  day,  among  civilized  nations, 
is  probably  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  exists  only  as  an  ideal 
thing.'' 

Almost  ideal  health  is  the  nearest  we  can  ever  hope  to  come 
to  that  ideal  condition,  and  every  stage  below  that  is  disease. 
Who  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  remark  when  we  see  the  yellow, 
wizened,  colorless,  blotched,  bloated  or  emaciated  faces  every- 
where about  us,  in  the  streets — instead  of  the  clean,  healthful, 
pink  complexions  that  should  encounter  us  on  every  hand? 
How  many  of  the  human  family  are  in  perfect  health — pos- 
sessing buoyancy  of  spirits,  clear  skins,  and  possessing  the 
energy  and  activity  characteristic  of  those  in  health?  And,  if 
such  conditions  are  not  present,  then  that  individual  is  diseased. 
The  whole  human  race  is  sick!  Death  and  disease,  misery  and 
suffering,  are  on  every  hand,  where  there  should  be  nothing 
but  health  and  strength  and  comeliness.  Says  Doctor  Smid- 
ovich :  ^ 

"I  began  to  regard  people  surrounding  me  with  a  new  and 
strange  feeling,  and  I  was  more  and  more  struck  by  the  rarity  in 
their  midst  of  healthy  individuals;  nearly  every  one  of  them 
had  some  ailment.  To  me  the  world  began  to  assume  the  aspect 
of  one  gigantic  infirmary;  normal  man  was  sick  man;  the  healthy 
person  merely  represented  a  happy  freak,  a  sharp  deviation  from 
the  normal;    this  fact  was  ever  becoming  more  plain." 

Again  (pp.  198-9) : 

"The  appalling  number  of  ])ad  teeth  that  we  see  in  civilized 
communities  speaks  for  this.  (The  prevalent  ill-health).  .  .  . 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  highly  cultured  communities 
are  affected  by  dental  corrosion.  Pray  give  this  your  full  atten- 
tion: the  living  organism  is  a  state  of  rot  and  corruption  in  tlie 
living  man!  There  is  nothing  exceptional  about  this — on  the 
contrary  such  is  the  rule,  with  but  insignificant  deviations." 

»  "Family  riiysician,"  p.  9. 

2  "The  Confessions  of  a  Physician,"  p.  7. 
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Yet,  as  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail  pointed  out:^ 

"If  the  teeth  are  properly  treated,  they  would  never  decay. 
There  is  no  more  reason,  except  abuse,  why  the  teeth  should 
ulcerate  or  become  loose,  than  there  is  for  the  fingers  or  toes,  or 
the  ears  or  nose,  to  rot  and  fall  off.  The  teeth  are  the  densest, 
firmest  of  all  organic  structures,  and  should  be  the  very  last, 
instead  of  the  first,  to  decay."  ^ 

Surely,  it  is  plain  enough  that  there  must  be  some  great  error 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  which  brings  all  this  to  pass!  And 
is  not  the  reason,  the  cause,  obvious  enough?  It  is  simply  that 
man  has  so  far  digressed  from  his  normal  manner  of  living;  has 
become  so  morbid  throughout,  owing  to  his  departure  from  the 
natural,  physiological  modes  of  living — that  disease  and  death 
are  everywhere  prevalent,  instead  of  health  and  happiness.  As 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis  so  well  remarked,  (''Our  Digestion,"  p.  229): 

"  ...  Short  life  and  a  merry  one,  indeed!  That's  a 
grim  joke.  Merry!  Why,  a  temperate  man,  who  eats  just  what 
he  needs,  and  enjoys  the  harmonious  play  of  all  his  powers  and 
faculties  of  body  and  soul,  has  more  happiness  in  one  day  than 
one  of  these  '  short-and-merry-life '  fellows  has  in  a  year.  The 
temperate  man's  life  is  one  continuous  flow  of  solid  enjoyment." 

Now,  let  us  return  again  to  a  consideration  of  disease — its 
nature  and  true  cure — since  we  have  found  it  to  be  so  universal. 
What  is  it  that  cures,  in  cases  of  disease?  Nature  is  the  only 
curative  agency.  It  is  that  alone  that  cures,  and  we  cannot 
for(;e  her  to  cure  cither.  All  curative,  expulsive  effort  must 
come  from  within,  and  depends  altogether  upon  the  amount  of 
the  patient's  vitality.  We  can  only  assist  nature,  by  removing 
the  obstacles  that  prevent,  or  retard  its  active  operation.  This 
much  is,  I  believe,  granted  by  most  up-to-date  physicians  at 
the  present  day.  All  good  physicians  probably  acknowledge 
this;  but  they  do  not  follow  the  chain  of  important  deductions 
that  may  be  drawn  from  that  fact — revolutionizing,  as  they  do, 
the  whole  of  medical  science.     Thus,  their  acknowledging  these 

1  "  Dificslion  and  Dyspepsia,"  p.  18. 

2  See  also  Dr.  C.  S.  Weeks:  "The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Teeth,"  p.  6. 
See  also  Appendix  D. 
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facts,  implies  that  they  acknowledge  the  curative  powers  of 
Nature,  and  the  importance  of  hygiene  and  the  hygienic  treat- 
ment; but  they  do  not  see  or  acknowledge  that  the  other  part 
of  the  treatment — and  all  treatment  other  than  the  hygienic, 
is  per  se  injurious  and  harmful;  that  all  that  is  and  can  be  good 
about  their  own  treatment  is  the  hygienic  advice  that  is  given 
at  the  same  time  as  the  medicine!  That  they  do  not  see.  It 
might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  medicine  is  decidedly  harmful, 
and  that  the  hygienic  advice  counteracts  the  ill  effects  of  the 
medicines  and  other  treatment — which  is  a  great  detriment 
and  exceedingly  harmful.  However,  for  this  point,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  chapter  on  ''Drug  Medication." 

It  may  be  objected  to  all  that  I  have  said  that,  though  the 
vis  medicatrix  naturoB  is  very  powerful,  and  doubtless  of  great 
assistance  in  **the  cure  of  disease,"  it  is  not,  unaided,  powerful 
enough  to  accomplish  everything.  If  it  could,  without  assist- 
ance, perform  these  cures,  and  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  does 
cure,  as  it  is  claimed,  why  is  it  that  physicians  have  never  found 
this  out — have,  in  fact,  apparently  found  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  overcome  and  conquer  disease,  and  effect  a 
cure? 

My  answer  to  this  is  simple.  It  has  never  been  fairly  and 
properly  tried,  by  regular  physicians — since  many  of  the  hygienic 
appliances  and  aids  are  unknown  to  them,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  consequently,  they  do  not  know  how  best  and  most 
effectually  to  utilize  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  body  into 
the  proper  channels,  and  to  obtain  their  full,  concentrated  and 
most  powerful  action  in  the  curative  effort.  They  have  always 
allowed  but  a  fraction  of  these  forces  to  be  utilized,  and  have 
kept  a  very  great  part  of  them  diverted  into  other  channels  (the 
digestion  and  elimination  of  food,  e.g.).  But  let  this  be  once 
dispensed  with,  and  the  full  force  of  the  n'.s  medicatri.v  directed 
into  the  curative  efTort,  and  we  shall  sec  a  speedy  and  elTective 
cure,  in  every  instance,  and  this  1  shall  i)i-esently  attempt  to 
prove  in  detail.  We  cannot,  at  the  j)i'esent  time,  set  any  limit 
upon  tlie  iiii(li\'ei-te<l  |)()\vei"  of  this  force. 

Hut  while  it  is  now,  I  think,  becoming  more  and  more  uni- 
viM-sally    recognized    that    all    disease   is   a   curin-j;   proc(\s^,    the 
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puzzle  to  many  minds  is:  Why  do  we  die  at  all?  If  the  disease 
is  merely  the  expulsive  effort,  the  process  of  getting  well,  why 
should  we  die  while  doing  so,  when  we  did  not  die  before;  and 
why  is  any  sort  of  assistance  or  medication  necessary  at  all? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  simply  this:  Although  Nature 
always  attempts  a  cure,  still,  this  attempt  is  not  always  successful 
— especially  if  the  vital,  expulsive  effort  is  not  assisted  and 
properly  directed.^ 

And  it  is  to  the  direction  of  this  vital,  expulsive  action  that 
the  physician  should  most  closely  attend ;  upon  this  problem  he 
should  bend  all  his  energies;  for  it  is  only  by  a  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  the  vital  energies,  and  of  the  circulation,  that  a  successful 
cure  can  be  effected,  and  this  is  the  true  and  the  only  service 
the  physician  can  render  his  patient.  I  do  not  by  this  intend 
to  minify  the  physician's  importance  nor  the  value  of  his  services ; 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  all  curative  action 
must  come  from  within  and  thence  only;  and  the  idea  that  the 
physician  can  in  any  way  ''cure"  you  is  the  grossest  of  super- 
stitions. As  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson  stated,  in  speaking  of  his 
patients : 

"...  Through  the  whole  range,  from  Allopathy  clear 
down  to  Hydropathy,  these  patients  of  mine  had  been  left  under 
the  impression  that  the  curative  power  resided  in  the  doctors, 
and  not  in  the  vital  element  which  God  had  implanted  in  their 
organisms."  2 

The  doctor  cannot  even  assist  you  in  getting  well — save  for 
whatever  brightening  influences  he  may  bring  with  him.  All 
he  can  possibly  do,  in  reality,  is  to  direct  this  blind,  expulsive 
effort  of  the  vital  force;  to  balance  such  effort  and  to  give  each 
eliminating  organ  its  proper  share;  and  for  that  he  requires 
much  special  skill  and  knowledge — not  the  knowledge  gen- 
erally given  and  acquired  at  medical  colleges,  but  that  acquired 
by  a  constant  and  close  study  of  the  laws  of  vital  action — both 
in  health  and  disease. 

The  only  remaining  difficulty  is  the  question  of  ''incurable 

1  See  Dunham:  "The  Science  of  Vital  Force,"  p.  156;  Barlow:  "Reserve 
Force  in  Relation  to  Disease,"  p.  304. 

2  "How  to  Get  Well  and  How  to  Keep  Well,"  p.  15. 
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diseases" — surely  they  are  not  processes  of  cure,  too?  And 
why  are  they  not  cured — or  rather,  why  do  they  not  terminate 
in  the  cure  of  the  patient?  Now,  I  do  not  beheve  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  an  ''incurable  disease."  This  is  not  saying, 
be  it  observed,  that  every  case  must  recover.  As  Kuhne  re- 
marked :  ^ 

''There  is  no  disease,  whatever  name  it  may  bear,  which  can- 
not be  cured;  though  there  are  patients,  whose  physical  strength 
is  too  far  gone  to  complete  the  process  of  cure." 

Now,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question:  How  can  we 
best  assist  Nature? — we  come  to  a  "dividing  of  the  ways," 
where  the  regular  medical  practitioner  and  the  hygienist  part 
company  forever.  It  is  owing  to  the  prevalent  false  medical 
teaching  that  diseases  are  entities  (that  they  can  "pass  through" 
or  "attack"  or  "leave"  a  patient,  etc.),^  and  that  drugs  may 
in  some  way  antidote  or  drive  out  this  mysterious  thing — or,  at 
most,  assist  Nature  in  expelling  it — that  prevents  the  regular 
physician  from  perceiving  the  true  philosophy  of  disease  and 
its  cure.  The  disease  is  the  cure!  That  must  be  realized  once 
and  finally.  Disease  is  merely  a  condition — not  a  thing.  As 
Doctor  Trail  so  well  pointed  out:' 

"How  much  longer  will  medical  men  expend  brain  and  labor, 
and  waste  pen,  ink  and  paper,  in  looking  for  a  thing  that  is  no 
thing  at  all,  and  in  trying  to  find  a  seat  for  a  disease  which  has  no 
localized  existence?  As  well  might  a  physicist  point  his  spy- 
glass to  the  moon  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  electrical 

•"Am  I  Well  or  Sick?"  p.  27. 

2  It  may  be  objected  that  the  idea  that  diseases  are  entities  and  not  the 
effects  of  cure,  is  no  lonp;er  held  by  the  leading  medical  men  to-<.lay.  1 
can  only  siiy  that  this  is  not  the  case — at  least,  if  thcv  know  it,  they  have 
not  p;raspcd  the  true  sip;nificance  of  the  fact.  Dr.  William  Osier,  cjj.,  stated 
that  "the  control  of  j)liysical  ener<;ics,  the  biological  revolution  and  the  pood 
start  which  has  been  made  in  a  warfare  a«:;ainst  disease,  were  the  three  j;reat 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century'.  .  ."  ("Science  and  Innnor- 
tality,"  pp.  0-7.)  Here  the  tenn  "warfare  against  di.^^ease"  clearly  indi- 
cates the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  disease  is  itself  the  process  of 
cure.  Again,  Professor  Metchnikoff  ("The  Nature  of  Man,"  p.  211),  speaks 
of  the  poison  produced  by  the  microbe  of  diphtheria,  which,  he  a.^vserts,  is 
capable  "not  only  of  protecting  those  in  good  health  from  diphtheria,  but  of 
curing  those  who  have  be(>n  attackcfl  by  the  disea.^e."  Ilaeckcl,  on  the 
other  hand  ("  Wondei-s  of  bife,"  p,  107),  statea  that  diseiise  can  no  longer 
be  considered  an  (Mititv. 

3  "True  Healing  Art, "p.  69. 
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force,  as  for  our  doctors  to  turn  their  mental  microscopes  to  any 
given  locality  in  the  vital  domain,  to  ascertain  the  local  habita- 
tion of  a  fever." 

Disease  is  an  attempt  to  clean  the  system  from  the  foul  ma- 
terial with  which  it  is  overloaded — and  from  which  it  must  be 
rid,  if  life  is  to  be  maintained.  Were  there  no  disease  (curative 
crises)  and  were  the  elTete  matter  (which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease — and  which  the  disease,  as  we  know  it,  merely  expels 
from  the  system — this  process  of  expulsion  being  the  so-called 
disease)  retained  within  it — death  would  invariably  result — 
due  to  tissue-poisoning.  The  disease  is  thus  the  curative  meas- 
ure Nature  employs  in  order  to  prevent  death — which  would 
otherwise  follow  with  extreme  rapidity  and  certainty.  Having 
once  fully  grasped  this  conception,  we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  answer  the  question  just  proposed:  How  can  we  best  assist 
Nature,  in  her  efforts  to  rid  the  system  of  the  impurities  it  con- 
tains— the  real  cause  of  the  disease?  Certainly  not  by  adding 
more  impurities;  that  would  be  the  height  of  folly!  Yet  this 
is  what  is  almost  universally  done!  No;  to  assist  Nature,  we 
must  use  natural,  not  unnatural  methods;  we  must  use  physio- 
logical, hygienic  agencies;  not  unnatural  ones. 

"Any  person  who  can  explain  the  philosophy  of  sneezing  has 
the  key  which  may  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  all  the  problems 
before  us.  Does  the  dust  or  the  snuff  sneeze  the  nose,  or  does 
the  nose  sneeze  the  dust  or  the  snuff?  Which  is  acted  on  or 
expelled,  and  what  acts?  Is  sneezing  a  healthy  or  a  morbid 
process?  No  one  will  pretend  that  it  is  normal  or  physiological. 
No  one  ever  sneezes  unless  there  is  something  abnormal  in  or 
about  the  nasal  organ.  Then  sneezing  is  a  remedial  effort,  a 
purifying  process,  a  disease,  as  much  as  is  a  diarrhoea,  a  cholera, 
or  a  fever. 

"And  this  brings  me  to  the  rule  for  the  successful  treatment  of 
all  diseases.  Disease  being  a  process  of  purification,  I  do  not 
wish  to  subdue  it,  but  to  regulate  it.  I  would  not  repress  the 
remedial  action,  but  direct  it.  Patients  are  always  safe,  as  the 
remedial  action  is  nearly  equally  directed  to  the  various  depurat- 
ing organs,  or  mainly  to  the  skin.  They  are  in  danger  just  to  the 
extent  that  the  remedial  action  is  determined  from  the  skin  and 
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concentrated  on  some  internal  organ.  Our  rule,  then,  is  to  bal- 
ance the  remedial  effort,  so  that  each  organ  shall  perform  its  due 
share  of  the  necessary  labor,  and  no  part  be  disorganized  and 
ruined  by  overwork.  And  to  direct  and  control  the  remedial 
effort,  we  have  only  to  balance  the  circulation;  and  to  balance 
the  circulation  we  have  only  to  regulate  the  temperature,  and  for 
these  purposes,  we  have  no  more  need  of  drugs  than  a  man  has 
of  a  blister  on  his  great  toe  to  assist  him  to  travel.  He  wants 
useful,  not  injurious,  things.  .  .  ."  (''True  Healing  Art,"  pp. 
64-5). 

"We  are  told  that  Nature  has  provided  a  Maw  of  cure.'  Here 
is  another  vexed  question  for  us  to  settle,  and  I  meet  it  by  deny- 
ing the  fact.  What  is  this  law  of  cure?  The  Allopaths  say  it  is 
contraria  contrariis  curantur — contraries  cure  opposites.  The 
Homceopathists  proclaim  similia  sitnilibus  curantur — like  cures 
like.  The  Eclectics  declare  that  the  law  exists  of  or  consists 
in  'Sanative'  medication,  and  the  Physio-Medicals  believe  that 
the  law  is  fulfilled  in  the  employment  of  'Physiological!'  reme- 
dies. 

"  They  are  all  wrong;  there  is  no  '  law  of  cure '  in  all  the  Universe. 
Nature  has  provided  nothing  of  the  sort;  Nature  has  provided 
penalties,  not  remedies.  Think  you,  would  Nature  or  Providence 
provide  penalties  or  punishment  as  the  consequences  of  trans- 
gression, and  then  provide  remedies  to  do  away  with  the  penalties? 
Would  Nature  ordain  disease  or  suffering  as  the  corrective  disci- 
pline for  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  life,  and  then  permit  the  doctor 
to  drug  and  dose  away  the  penalties?  There  is  a  condition  of 
cure,  and  this  is  obedience."     (pp.  70-1). 

And,  in  this  connection,  I  would  point  out  that  this  unbalan- 
cing of  the  circulation  is  due  to  (1)  mental  influences,  and  (2)  to 
physical  causes.  These  latter  are  of  two  varieties :  (a)  External 
causes — cold,  heat,  pressure,  etc.;  and  (b)  internal  causes — the 
collection  of  impure  material  in  one  locality — drawing  the  blood 
to  that  spot,  in  order  to  rid  it  of  such  a  condition  (inflammation, 
congestion),  and  consequently  leaving  the  other  parts  bloodless 
and  anii3mic.  And  tli(>  cure  for  such  a  condition  is  thus  also 
double;  (1)  suggestion — hypnotic  or  other — directed  to  the  balan- 
cing of  the  circulation — through  the  mental  inlhiences:  and  (2) 
the  adoption  of  such  physical  remedies  as  will  tend  to  ecjualize 
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the  temperature  and  the  circulation  by  purely  mechanical  and 
physical  means.  The  former  process  forces  the  circulation  to 
certain  parts  by  vital  action;  the  latter  draws  the  blood  to  the 
same  parts  (and  consequently  away  from  the  other  parts)  by 
physical  action — both  processes  thus  having  their  legitimate 
uses.  The  latter  process,  perhaps,  saves,  to  some  extent,  the 
vital  powers ;  otherwise  the  processes  are  identical.  But  whereas 
I  believe  that  suggestion  will  be  extensively  practiced,  in  future 
years,  for  this  purpose,  I  think  it  safer  to  rely,  for  the  present, 
and  until  the  effects  of  suggestion  are  more  universally  recog- 
nized— and  until  the  human  family  has  progressed  sufficiently 
far — I  should  certainly  think  it  advisable  in  most  cases,  to 
apply  merely  the  physical  means,  for  such  balancing  of  the 
circulation.  Until  our  larger  powers  are  realized  and  under- 
stood, they  cannot  be  employed,  and  the  attempt  to  employ 
them,  prematurely,  is,  I  fancy,  the  cause  of  almost  all  the 
trouble  with  which  we  are  met  in  the  mental  treatment  of 
disease. 

I  might  point  out,  here,  that  fasting,  by  relieving  congestion 
upon  the  internal  organs — by  drawing  the  blood  away  from  these 
organs,  and  allowing  it  to  circulate  more  freely  and  readily 
throughout  the  periphery  of  the  body — thereby  assists  in  bal- 
ancing the  circulation,  and  restoring  the  normal  condition.  Feed- 
ing determines  the  vital  power,  and  consequently  the  blor-d, 
largely  to  the  internal  organs,  while  fasting  allows  this  vitali  :y, 
and  the  blood  correspondingly,  to  be  distributed  to  the  extrem- 
ities and  surface,  thus  equalizing  the  circulation  and  removing- 
congestion. 

And  now,  if  all  this  be  true,  if  what  we  know  of  disease  is,  in 
every  case,  merely  the  outward  symptoms  of  an  internal  cleans- 
ing process;  if  it  is  an  indication,  merely,  of  a  cleansing,  rectify- 
ing, purifying  process  going  on  within  the  system;  if  the  prime 
object  of  medication  is,  therefore,  to  let  the  symptoms  alone,  j 
and  to  aim  at  the  removal  of  their  cause;  if  we  can  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  does  not  exist  a  multitude  of  diseases,  but 
only  an  innumerable  number  of  modes,  faces,  or  expressions  of 
one  primary  disease — a  variety  of  methods  of  eliminating  the 
one  underlying  cause ;  that  there  is,  in  reality,  a  unity  and  one- 
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ness  of  all  disease,  due  to  a  single  cause,  which  is  known  to  be 
the  retention,  within  the  system,  of  waste,  effete,  poisonous 
material;  if  we  but  realized  that  in  the  elimination  of  this 
material  consists  the  true  and  only  rational  method  of  cure — 
applicable  alike  to  all  diseases;  if  this  were  once  recognized  as 
true,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  far  from  the  truth  is  the  average 
practitioner  in  his  theory  of  disease.  In  all  his  text  books,  in 
all  his  previous  training,  he  has  been  taught  to  search  for  disease, 
and  treat  it  as  a  thing  that  should  be  searched  for  and  destroyed. 
But  there  is  no  ''thing"  to  be  found;  disease  is  not  an  entity, 
but  a  condition — the  very  symptoms  he  treats  as  the  disease 
itself — quite  ignoring  and  ignorant  of  their  cause.  And  when 
he  has  suppressed  or  palliated  the  outward  symptoms,  a  cure  is 
deemed  to  have  been  effected!  Only  when  a  complete  revision 
of  the  existing  theories  of  disease  (and,  consequently,  its  treat- 
ment) shall  have  taken  place,  will  medical  science  commence 
to  be  such  in  reality,  and  medical  men  to  treat  disease  with  the 
confidence  of  knowledge,  as  to  its  essence  and  true  method  of 
cure.  Then  and  then  only  will  it  be  placed  upon  a  secure  and 
permanent  basis — and  be  deemed  an  exact  science,  worthy  of  a 
place  beside  chemistry  and  physics,  botany  and  astronomy. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  such  statements  as  those 
made  above  are  merely  dogmatic  statements  of  a  theory  or 
view-point — and  that  it  lacks  the  support  of  facts  substantiating 
and  proving  it.  That  I  admit;  my  defense  being  that,  in  a 
work  of  this  character,  this  branch  of  my  subject  (which  is  only 
reviewed  at  sufficient  length  to  enable  the  theory  to  be  grasped 
by  the  reader,  as  it  is  essential  to  the  argument)  must  neces- 
sarily be  stated  in  somewhat  dogmatic  form,  in  order  to  render 
it  terse  and  clear;  and  if  I  attempted  to  prove,  here,  each  state- 
ment made,  I  should  fill  the  whole  book  with  facts  and  arguments, 
establishing  these  theories  alone,  while  this  liius  been  done  over 
and  over  again  by  hygienic  authorities — to  whose  works  I  nuist 
refer  the  reader  for  such  proofs — should  he  seek  them.  But  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  not,  in  this 
section  of  my  book,  attempting  anything  more  than  a  statcmctit 
of  the  case — without  bringing  forward  the  facts  that  W(Mi1(1 
{)rove  the  correctness  of  these  theories. 
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But,  it  may  bo  urged,  what  proofs  have  you  to  show  that 
your  theory  is  correct,  any  more  than  the  generally  accepted 
theories  are  correct?  To  this  I  r(»ply:  I  think  it  correct  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  the  explanation  is  more  logical;  more 
common  sense;  more  philosophical;  more  explanatory;  and, 
for  all  open-minded  persons,  carries  an  intuitive  sense  of  its 
own  correctness.  The  mere  fact  that  it  includes  and  explains 
a  large  mass  of  facts  hitherto  unclassified,  unexplained  and 
inexplicable — should  force  its  acceptance  for  these  reasons 
alone.  The  Copernican  system  of  astronomy  replaced  the 
Ptolemaic  theory,  in  all  thinking  men's  minds,  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  and  for  none  other ;  not  that  it  had — or  could  have 
— any  experimental  facts  in  its  support,  at  that  time,  but  because 
it  explained,  in  a  simple  manner,  what  otherwise  required  a 
very  complicated  and  not  altogether  complete  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  observed  facts.  And  precisely  the  same  rule  applies 
here,  it  seems  to  me.  Second,  because  we  have  actual  experi- 
mental evidence  and  facts  to  show  that  disease — treated  upon 
this  system,  and  according  to  these  theories — actually  is  cured 
more  rapidly,  effectually  and  permanently  and  in  a  greater  per- 
centage of  cases  than  under  any  other  system  whatever.  Sta- 
tistics returned  from  various  hygienic  institutes,  health  homes, 
etc.,  prove  this  so  conclusively  that  it  would  be  useless  to  argue 
the  point  further.  A  system  which  is  sound  in  its  philosophy, 
and  certain  in  its  practice  should  need  no  defense  from  any 
source — other  than  its  own  innate,  and  obvious  correctness. 

As  a  proof  that  the  facts  and  arguments  advanced  in  this 
book  are  correct,  I  shall  adduce  one  or  two  statements  from  the 
writings  of  those  men  who  have  treated  their  patients  on  these 
lines,  in  hygienic  hospitals,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
note  and  compare  the  results.     Dr.  R.  T.  Trail,'  <^-g-,  says: 

"  It  is  now  more  than  fifteen  years  since  I  prescribed  a  particle 
of  stimulus  of  any  kind,  and  although  I  have  treated  hundreds  of 
cases  of  all  the  febrile  diseases  incident  to  New  York  and  its 
vicinity,  including  measles,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  small-pox,  re- 
mittent typhus,  typhoid,  congestive  and  ship-fevers,  pneumonia, 
influenza,  diphtheria,  child-bed  fever,  dysentery,  etc.,  etc.,  I  have 

>  "True  Temperance  Platfonn,"  p.  139. 
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not  lost  one.  And  tliis  statement  I  have  repeatedly  published 
in  this  city,  where  the  facts  if  otherwise  than  as  I  represent,  can 
be  easily  ascertained." 

Again :  ^ 

"We  have  not  yet  known  a  single  instance  of  death  under 
hydropathic  treatment,  although  the  experience  of  the  physicians 
of  our  school  has  been  most  extensive.  I  have  myself  treated 
many  hundreds  of  cases,  in  young  and  old,  strong  and  feeble, 
without  losing  any." 

Says  Doctor  Dunlop:' 

"Of  the  7,500  patients  who  visited  Grafenburg  (a  Nature-cure 
resort)  up  to  1841,  or  twenty  years,  .  .  .  there  were  only 
thirty-nine  deaths."' 

The  only  other  appeal  that  the  medical  man  can  make  is  to 
''experience."  When  so  much  has  been  achieved  in  the  past, 
it  may  be  said,  how  can  it  be  that  so  much  of  the  present-day 
practice  is  false?  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  experience 
always  shows  only  one  side  of  the  shield,  and  never  the  other. 

"  Experience,"  says  Doctor  Trail:*  "What  is  experience?  It 
is  merely  the  record  of  what  has  happened.  It  only  tells  what 
has  been  done,  not  what  should  be." 

It  does  not  prove  to  us  what  results  might  have  been  obtained 
if  other,  and  better,  methods  had  been  pursued.  That  remains 
for  the  future  to  demonstrate;  meanwhile,  in  view  of  the  many 
and  terrible  blunders  that  have  been  made  in  the  past,  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  for  the  medical  man  not  to  insist  too  much 
on  what  past  experience  has  shown — lest  the  showing  be  other 
than  they  expect! 

If,  now,  it  be  gi'anted  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
"cure"  a  disease  is  by  assisting  Nature;  the  question  naturally 
arises:  How  can  w'e  best  assist  her?  This  is  a  simple  ijuestion, 
simply  put.  We  nmst  now  endeavor  to  i'md  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

•  "Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lunp;s,"  p.  37. 

2  "  Philosophy  of  the  Hath."  p.  'Jti?. 

3  See  ;il>o  .Imihos  ('.  .lacUson:  "  How  to  Nurse  the  Sick,"  p.  4. 

*  "Tnii'  Ilriilinu;  Art,"  p.  71. 
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Of  course  the  correct  and  full  answer  would  be  an  immediate 
solution  of  our  problem — of  the  much-vexed  problem  of  the 
treatment  of  the  sick.  This  book  endeavors  to  answer  the 
question  in  a  decided  and  final  manner ;  but  for  the  reasons  and 
arguments  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  text  of  the  book  itself. 
Meanwhile,  let  me  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  fundamental 
principles  which  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  in  considering  these 
questions. 

How  can  we  best  assist  Nature?  The  most  obvious  answer  to 
that  question  would  be,  by  natural — not  unnatural — means. 
It  may  be  stated  definitely  that,  so  far  as  a  healthy  bodily  organ- 
ism is  concerned,  all  that  is  natural  is  beneficial,  and  all  that  is 
unnatural  and  artificial  is  injurious.  This  position  I  believe  to 
be  impregnable — and  if  challenged,  as  it  has  been — puts  the 
person  so  challenging  it  in  the  position  of  one  asserting  that 
life  is  not  adapted  to  its  environment,  as  modern  evolution 
teaches,  and  so  crosses  the  full  tide  of  modern  scientific  thought, 
in  that  particular.  Further,  this  can  be  shown  to  be  true  in 
every  case,  even  where  it  apparently  does  not  hold  good.  A 
fuller  understanding  of  the  nature  of  disease  would  very  soon 
prove  to  us  that  even  here  this  statement  is  true.  In  regaining 
•health,  man  needs  healthful,  not  injurious  things.  All  those 
things  which  are  in  themselves  healthful — those  influences  and 
factors  which  keep  the  body  in  health — are,  ceteris  paribus,  those 
which  will  restore  it  to  health,  when  diseased.  This  is  a  truth 
of  fundamental  importance.  Yet,  according  to  the  prevailing 
ideas,  it  is  anything  but  the  truth!  Hygienic  physicians  have 
been  pointing  out  this  common-sense  aspect  of  the  problem  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  but  it  has  not  even  yet  gained  gen- 
eral acceptance!    So  great  is  the  force  of  example  and  precept! 

Thus:  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  hygienic 
system  of  medication  is  based,  is  this:  The  laws  of  health,  the 
laws  of  its  preservation,  and  the  laws  which,  when  followed, 
enable  the  organism  to  maintain  its  health,  are  unalterable  and 
unchangeable.  All  disease  is  the  result  of  transgression  of  these 
laws,  and  the  result  of  disobeying  one  or  more  of  them — con- 
sciously or  unconsciously.  The  only  way  in  which  health  can 
be  maintained,  therefore,  is  to  conform  to  these  laws  in  every 
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respect,  and  when  health  is  lost,  as  tlie  result  of  their  trans- 
gression, the  only  way  in  which  it  can  possibly  be  regained,  is  by 
ceasing  to  transgress,  and  by  again  conforming  to  these  laws; 
and  in  this  manner,  only,  is  the  return  of  health  rendered  possi- 
ble. All  other  ways  of  gaining  it  are  illusory,  and,  when  viewed 
in  a  rational  Hght,  obviously  impossible.  It  follows  from  this, 
moreover,  as  a  natural  consequent,  that  the  laws  of  health 
govern  the  well  and  sick  equally;  that  those  practices  which 
are  good  for  the  well  are  equally  good  for  the  sick.  What  is 
good  for  the  well  man  is  equally  good  for  the  sick  man  and  per 
contra,  what  is  injurious  and  hurtful  to  the  well  man,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  equally  hurtful  and  injurious  to  the  sick  man. 

These  simple  truths  contain  all  that  need  really  be  known  of 
the  theory  of  disease ;  and  upon  them  the  whole  hygienic  system 
of  disease,  and  its  cure,  is  based.  Yet,  self-evident,  and  pal- 
pable, and  common  sense,  as  they  appear,  the  whole  of  present- 
day  medical  science  is  founded  upon  exactly  opposite  and  con- 
trary principles!  The  assumption  that  the  medical  world  goes 
upon  is  that — what  is  good  for  the  well  man,  is  not  good  for  the 
sick!  and  that  what  is  good  for  the  sick  man  is  certainly  injuri- 
ous and  hurtful  to  the  man  in  health!  and  upon  this  absurd  and 
utterly  false  idea  is  reared  the  whole  fabric,  the  whole  ''science" 
of  drug  medication.  That  drugs  (admittedly  poisons),  are 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  normal  man  is  too  obvious  to 
deny;  yet  the  idea  prevails  that  these  injurious  substances, 
these  poisons,  are,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  actually  bene- 
ficial to  the  man  diseased !  Of  course  this  idea  is  based  upon  the 
false  notion  that  diseases  are  things,  and  can  be  attacked,  sub- 
dued, or  driven  out  by  the  medicines  administered.  This  is,  of 
course,  merely  a  relic  of  mediaeval  suj)erstition,  which  pictured 
demons,  devils,  etc.,  as  the  causes  of  the  various  diseases,  and 
the  rites,  ceremonies,  etc.,  were  the  various  means  employed  to 
expel  these  demons.  But  once  realize  that  the  disease  is  itself 
the  process  of  purification,  the  process  of  ''getting  will,"  and  tlie 
absurdity  of  the  generally  accepted  theories  on  the  subject 
become  manifest,  {v.  pp.  21-22  "Drugs".)  The  only  way  in  which 
we  can  possibly  assist  the  organism  in  its  process  of  self-purifica- 
tion, is  by  supplying  tlie  most  healthful  pliysiologic  conditions 
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possible.  As  Doctor  Trail  so  justly  remarked:  ''the  body  wants 
healthful,  not  injurious  things,"  and  injurious  things,  I  may 
point  out,  are  always  equally  injurious  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  while  the  healthful  influences  are  invariable 
and  easily  recognized.  And  since  the  hygienic  system  is  based 
upon  the  simple  laws  of  Nature,  they  nmst  forever  remain  un- 
changed, unalterable,  and  equally  efficacious — so  long,  at  least, 
as  the  laws  thenivselves  remain  unchanged. 

The  great  laws  of  hygiene  are  never  "out  of  date;"  its  prin- 
ciples are  the  same,  and  as  true  as  when  they  were  first  pro- 
pounded twenty-five  hundred  years  ago.  The  simple  advice 
given  by  every  true  hygienist  has  always  been  the  same,  since 
they  understand  the  laws  of  nature,  and  work  with,  and  not 
against  them.  Air,  light,  rest,  exercise,  bathing,  proper  diet — 
the  understanding  and  right  application  of  these  factors  con- 
stitute all  that  is  required  for  a  successful  cure  (now,  as  it  did 
a  thousand  years  ago),  simply  because  these  are  the  true,  natural 
and  only  real  curative  agencies  in  the  universe,  set  there  by 
Nature,  whose  laws  are  unchangeable.  Yet  how  has  medical 
treatment  varied  in  that  time!  Scores,  hundreds  of  methods 
— of  whole  systems — have  been  devised;  schools  have  arisen, 
flourished  and  sunk  into  oblivion ;  the  medical  practice  of  to-day 
differs  hopelessly  from  the  practice  of  only  a  generation  ago,^ 
and  it  is  surely  no  vain  supposition  that  the  treatment  of  to-day 
will  be  looked  upon  as  crude — even  barbarous — in  the  years 
that  are  to  come.  And,  throughout  all  this  change,  this  clash 
of  opinion,  the  hygienic  school  has  stood  unshaken;  its  prin- 
ciples have  been  the  same,  and  its  practice  equally  efficacious 
throughout.  And  to-day  it  is  receiving  the  indorsement  of 
more  brilliant  thinkers  than  ever  before.  It  is  becoming  recog- 
nized— ''respectable."  Surely  this  fact  in  itself,  should  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  hygienic  theory  of  disease;  that  this 
method  is  Nature's  own;  and  that,  by  following  it,  we  are  led 
only  to  that  which  is  correct  and  true. 

And  following,  as  a  practical  conclusion  from  the  above,  is 
the  immensely  important  consideration,  that  the  hygienic  sys- 

1  It  is  acknowledged  that  practically  nothing  was  known  of  the  real  laws 
of  disease  and  its  cure,  even  forty  years  ago!  ("  New  Conceptions  in  Science," 
by  Carl  Snyder,  p.  287.) 
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tern  presents  this  great  advantage.  No  matter  what  the  disease 
may  be,  we  can,  in  every  case,  commence  treatment  instantly, 
and  without  waiting  to  see  what  form  the  disease  will  ulti- 
mately take.  No  matter  what  the  symptoms  may  be ;  no  matter 
what  disease  will  ultimately  appear;  the  treatment  adopted  in 
each  case  will  and  must  be  practically  identical,  for  the  reason 
that  we  know  that,  whatever  the  disease,  whatever  the  symp- 
toms, they  are,  in  every  case,  due  to  the  one  ultimate  cause,  and 
require  practically  identical  treatment;  and  this  treatment 
must  be  equally  beneficial  for  all  the  so-called  diseases.  We 
should,  in  every  case,  be  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease  noted 
by  thus  striking  at  its  root.  We  should  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
symptoms  to  develop  before  knowing  what  to  prescribe;  ''yes, 
wait  and  wait,"  as  Kuhne  said:^  ''until  disease  and  the  decom- 
position of  the  juices  are  so  far  advanced,  as  to  render  real  aid, 
in  most  cases,  impossible." 

And  what  a  relief  that  would  be !  No  matter  what  the  disease 
may  ultimately  prove  to  be,  no  matter  what  form  it  assumes — 
to  feel  that  we  have,  in  fasting,  and  kindred  hygienic  agencies, 
an  absolute,  safe  and  certain  cure  in  every  single  instance!  It 
would  surely  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  such  a 
conclusion — of  such  knowledge.  Yet  such  is  what  the  hygienic 
plan  of  medication  offers ! 

Now,  if  we  grant  the  validity  of  the  above  argument  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom,  the  next  question  is:  What  arc 
natural  means?  Granting  that  these  measures  are  the  only  ones 
to  be  pursued,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  what  rules  these  are? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  would  reply:  Turn  to  first  principles; 
revert  to  Nature;  look  to  the  animals — wild,  preferably — who 
live  nearer  to  nature  than  does  man,  and  see  what  animals  do 
under  such  circumstances.  In  following  them,  we  cannot  go 
far  wrong;  and  were  we  implicitly  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
Nature,  there  would  be  but  little  sickness  in  the  world,  and 
that  little  easily  and  rapidly  cured. 

Now,  what  do  animals  do  when  they  are  diseased?  If  we 
observe  them  closely,  we  notice  that  they  rest  and  sleep  an 
unusual  amount;    that  tluy  drink  a  far  greater  (juantity  of 

»  "Am  I  Well  or  Sick?"    p.  30. 
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water  than  they  iisuall}^  do ;  and  that,  in  all  cases  of  real  sickness, 
they  totally  abstain  from  oil  food.  This  is  invariably  the  case. 
There  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  such 
only.  Thus  dogs,  e.g.,  eat  grass,  sometimes,  when  ill,  and  do 
not  fast  altogether.  But  to  this  I  would  reply  (1)  that  dogs  arc 
domestic  animals — hence  more  or  less  perverted — so  far  as  their 
instinct  is  concerned ;  only  in  loild  animals  is  this  preserved  in  a 
perfect  condition — and  we  should  accordingly  study  wild  ani- 
mals if  we  are  to  base  our  conclusions  no  observations  made  on 
the  animal  world;  as  Dr.  J.  H.  Rausse  pointed  out,  in  answer 
to  the  objection  that  dogs  eat  medicinal  herbs,  when  ill: 

"This  fact  has  not  been  proved;  grass^  which  dogs  sometimes 
eat,  is  no  medicine.  Even  if  the  fact  had  been  proved,  it  would 
not  be  favorable  but  unfavorable  to  the  medical  method  of  healing. 
For  our  principal  objection  to  the  latter  is  that  medicine  is  anti- 
pathetic to  human  instinct,  which  has  even  a  horror  of  it.  If 
animals  seek  medical  herbs,  they  instinctively  want  them,  he 
detests  them."^ 

Again,  dogs  only  eat  grass  when  they  are  slightly  sick — "out 
of  sorts,"  as  we  say,  and  possibly  need  the  salts  and  other  ele- 
ments the  grass  contains,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  health. 
When  seriously  diseased,  however,  the  dog  will  invariably  fast, 
completely.  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  Dr.  Felix  Oswald's 
dog,  a  little  dachshund,  which  fasted  twenty-six  days  in  order 
to  cure  himself  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  which  had  broken 
several  of  his  ribs,  and  inflicted  severe  internal  injuries.  The 
dog  recovered  perfectly,  nevertheless — though  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  done  so  had  he  been  artificially  fed, 
and  otherwise  treated  according  to  the  latest  medical  and 
scientific  knowledge.  Lives  more  valuable  than  that  of  this 
dog  have  been  sacrificed  by  premature  feeding,  as  we  well 
remember. 

Instinct,  therefore,  knows  when  there  is  no  need  for  food — 

no  power  to  digest  it,  and  hence  no  craving  is  experienced  for 

it.     Hunger  is  abolished.     We  notice  this,  more  especially,  in 

cases  of  colds,  and  kindred  affections,  where  the  sense  of  smell 

1  ''Health  and  the  Various  Methods  of  Cure,"  p.  96. 
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— and  consequently  of  taste — is  almost  or  quite  abolished;  but 
in  all  cases  this  lack  of  appetite  is  experienced,  if  we  but  knew 
it.  (v.  p.  551.)  Here  is  the  operation  of  instinct — the  guidance 
of  Nature — and  this  guidance  may  be  safely  followed  so  long  as 
the  appetite  is  not  present.  Hunger  will  dictate  when  food  is 
needed  (p.  555),  and,  until  that  signal  is  received,  none  should 
be  eaten.     Only  benefit  will  result  from  such  abstinence. 

A  total  abstinence  from  all  food,  when  diseased,  is,  therefore, 
one  of  our  primary  and  most  powerful  instincts.  The  fact  that 
this  instinct  is  right,  and  that  the  theory  of  fasting  is  supported 
by  facts  and  logic  irrefutable,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  the 
succeeding  book. 

To  summarize:  It  will  be  seen  that  if  this  theory  of  disease 
— its  nature  and  cure — be  correct  (and  I  hereby  challenge  anyone 
to  successfully  disprove  it);  if  there  be  a  ''unity  and  oneness" 
of  all  disease,  all  originating  in  one  common  cause,  the  different 
diseases,  so-called,  being  but  the  varying  faces,  aspects,  or 
modes  of  expression,  of  this  primary  disease;  and  if  the  cause 
of  this  primary  disease  be  due  (apart  from  mental  influences 
and  mechanical  injuries),  to  an  undue  retention,  within  the 
system,  of  effete,  excrementous  material,  and  the  disease  itself 
merely  the  active  process  of  expulsion  of  this  material;  if  all 
this  be  true,  we  can  readily  perceive  that  there  is  but  one  method 
of  cure — to  remove  the  cause;  to  expel  from  the  system  this 
overload  of  superfluous  impurities — the  ''bad  stuff"  of  Seb. 
Kneipp,  which  is  thus  equally  the  cause  of  all  disease.  The  old 
water  curists  recognized  this  truth,  and  all  their  efforts  were 
directed  into  this  one  channel,  the  results  being,  as  we  know, 
that  they  constantly  made  the  most  marvelous  cures — in  cases, 
too,  which  had  been  given  up  by  the  "regular"  physicians  as 
incurable. 

Now  there  are,  normally,  but  two  ways  in  which  this  impure^ 
material  can  enter  the  system — througli  the  hin,«j;s,  by  breathing 
impure  air;  or  (lir()u,i:;li  the  stomach,  in  swallowiuii;  improper 
food  and  drink.  In  no  other  way  are  impurities  (normally) 
ever  introduced  into  the  circulation — and  so  into  the  system.* 

'  I  have  pur|'><^'^(*ly  omit  tod  innition  of  tho  possihiliiy  of  iiit  nnlucinp  forripn 
substances  by  piiqK)sivo,  or  voluutan'  inoculation,  or  through  wounds,  etc. 
I  have  also — in  order  to  simplify  and  clarify  the  statement — omitted  to  mcn- 
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And  there  is  only  one  method  by  which  this  material  may  be 
expelled — through  the  eliminating  or  depurating  organs.  By 
balancing  and  regulating  the  efforts  of  these  organs,  and  by 
keeping  them  at  work  constantly — their  functions  stimulated 
to  the  highest  degree — in  this  way  and  in  this  way  only  can  we 
ever  hope  to  cure  disease — by  removing  the  causes  of  the  disease. 
A  treatment  devoted  to  any  other  end,  for  any  other  purpose, 
is  purely  wasted  effort,  and  will  in  nowise  assist  in  effecting  a 
true  cure — even  if  it  does  no  actual  harm. 

And  we  can  readily  see,  also,  the  means  for  the  prevention  of 
all  disease.  Cease  taking  impure  material  (solid,  liquid,  gaseous) 
into  the  system.  Breathe  pure  air  at  all  times — a  rule  simple 
enough  to  follow.  Drink  the  purest  of  water — also  simple 
enough.  Eat  only  the  purest  of  foods — ah!  now  we  encounter 
the  question  of  diet;  the  question,  i.e.,  of  the  quality  of  food 
eaten — as  distinct  from  the  question  of  its  quantity.  As  the 
latter  question  is  the  one  that  is  dealt  with  throughout  the 
remainder  of  this  book,  I  must  break  off,  just  here,  to  consider, 
briefly,  this  question  of  quality — returning  to  that  of  quantity 
in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

tion  that  poisons  are  frequently  generated  within  the  system  through  bad 
food  combinations;  also  the  question  of  heredity,  as  this  is  discussed  on 
pp.  150-1. 
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CHAPTER  I 

QUALITY — THE    QUESTION   OF    DIET 

''And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  hearing 
seed,  which  is  iipon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in 
the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed;  to  you  it  shall  he 
for  meat:'—"  Genesis,"  I.  29. 

To  many  of  my  readers  it  will  doubtless  appear  something  of 
a  paradox — if  not  highly  amusing — for  me  to  devote  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  subject  of  diet,  when  I  am,  thi'oughout  this  book 
advocating  no  diet  at  all!  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
fasts  of  however  long  duration  must  terminate  some  time  or 
other;  and  from  that  time  on,  eating  will  be  resumed  regularly. 
Further,  many  persons  who,  either  from  business  or  social 
engagements,  or  through  lack  of  complete  faith  in  the  system 
advocated,  cannot  or  will  not  enter  upon  a  complete  and  pro- 
tracted fast,  may  yet  be  persuaded  to  take  a  series  of  short 
fasts,  alternated  by  days  of  light  eating.  On  all  such  occasions, 
food  is,  of  course,  required — as  throughout  the  regular  course  of 
life  it  is  required.  Only  in  diseased  conditions  is  food  harmful, 
it  must  be  remembered;  constant  deprivation  or  semi-starva- 
tion while  in  health  I  deprecate  and  disbelieve  in  as  heartily  as 
tlie  most  adverse  critic  coukl  ])Ossibly  wisli.  Such  being  the 
case,  then,  the  question  before  us  is  this:  Cliven  a  fairly  heaUhy 
organism  which  is  capable  of  asshnilating  and  utilizing  food  to 
advantage,  and  granting  that  the  food  supplied  is  thoroughly 
masticated,  and  is  not  ingested  in  too  great  (juantities,  granting 
all  this,  what  is  the  best  kind  of  food  to  supply  such  an  organism. 


m  order  to  obtain  tTiefx'sl  results  from   it'/     In  othrr  words, 
what,  ceteris  paribus,  is  the  best  food  to  allow  the  convalescent 

S] 
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and  the  healthy,  since  there  must  be  some  choice  in  the  materials 
allowed — all  foods  most  obviously  not  being  equally  wholesome? 

Doctor  Dewey,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and 
others  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  of  small  matter,  provided 
/^'that  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  reduced  and  mastication  suffi- 
L  cicntly  practiced.  To  a  certain  extent  this  plea  is,  of  course, 
feasible;  but  I  think  that  even  better  results  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  a  more  natural  diet,  eaten  subject  to  the  same 
ruk^s.  To  put  it  squarely,  my  contention  is  this:  Some  foods 
nmst  be  more  healthful  and  more  normal  than  others;  further, 
many  foods  are  known  to  be  injurious  (not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  nutritious)  in  however  small  quantities  they 
may  be  taken.  Again,  many  foods  may  be  considered  more  or 
less  natural  and  beneficial  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances (when  eating  is  advisable  at  all),  while  other  foods  are 
unnatural  and  detrimental  to  the  organism  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances — the  degree  of  harm  depending  upon 
the  amount  ingested;  the  more  food  eaten,  the  greater  the 
harm. 

Let  me  make  my  meaning  a  little  clearer  by  means  of  ex- 
amples. It  would  hardly  be.  questioned,  I  suppose,  that  rattle- 
snake virus,  e.g.,  is  harmful  and  detrimental  in  every  case,  under 
every  conceivable  condition.  Conversely,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  a  slice  of  bread  made  from  whole  wheat  flour  is  good  food, 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  in  all  conditions,  under  all  circum- 
stances (where  eating  is  advisable  at  all). 

Similarly,  I  conceive  every  article  of  diet  must  be  more  or  less 
healthful  or  more  or  less  injurious;  and  philosophy,  reason  and 
experience  should  determine  for  us  to  what  extent  which  is 
which.  This  being  so,  only  those  foods  which  have  been  proved 
the  most  wholesome  should  be  eaten  if  health  and  strength  are 
to  be  retained,  since  the  fact  that  the  body  can  assimilate  and 
utilize  and,  without  any  apparent  ill  effects,  eliminate  certain 
food  stuffs  not  so  healthful  (or  even  grossly  unhealthful)  merely 
proves  that  the  system  can  withstand  the  bad  effects  of  these 
latter  foods,  and  by  no  means  proves  that  a  higher  degree  of 
health,  strength  and  vitality  would  not  have  been  present  if  the 
more  normal  foods  had  been  eaten — and  in  that  case  such  energy 
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as  had  been  utilized  in  overcoming  and  expelling  the  unhealthful 
food  material,  could  have  been  utilized  to  better  advantage 
elsewhere  in  maintaining  the  structural  integrity. 

Further,  I  am  convinced  that  what  is  good  and  healthful  food 
for  one  person  is  necessarily  good  and  healthful  for  another. 
The  same  foods  are  alike  detriniental  or  beneficial  for  all.  Only 
the  erroneous  beliefs  and  false  teachings  of  the  medical  fraternity 
prevent  us  from  perceiving  the  complete  rationality  of  this 
statement.  They  have  invariably  and  steadfastly  maintained 
that  what  is  good  and  wholesome  food  for  one  is  not  necessarily 
good  and  wholesome  food  for  another;  that  the  individual 
idiosyncracies  differentiating  the  organism  of  one  from  the 
organism  of  another  are  complete  and  absolute  enough  to  justify 
the  assumption  that  food  may  be  beneficial  to  one  person — 
harmful  to  another.  In  short,  they  propound  and  defend  what 
Doctor  Page  so  cleverly  called  ^Hhe  most  foolish  of  all  aphor- 
isms"— viz.,  ''one  man's  meat,  another's  poison."  As  generally 
understood,  this  sentence  is,  I  am  convinced,  one  of  the  most 
erroneous,  and  harmfully  erroneous,  sentences  in  the  English 
language.  As  generally  accepted,  it  enunciates  a  false  doctrine, 
supports  a  false  philosophy,  and  is  illogical  and  erroneous 
throughout.  Its  harmful  effects  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
I  shall  now  attempt  to  justify  these  somewhat  sweeping  charges, 
and  to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  position. 

It  must  be  noticed,  then,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
man,  every  class  of  animal  feeds  upon  its  own  particular  and 
especial  kind  of  food.  All  dogs,  for  example,  eat  practically  the 
same  food,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  it  (when  in  health — 
they  fast  when  ill!),  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
When  a  dog  is  fed  upon  milk,  meat  and  biscuit  in  certain  amounts 
when  living  in  England,  we  do  not  think  of  modifying  his  diet 
to  any  appreciable  degree  should  we  take  him  with  us  to  America 
or  to  the  Tropics.  The  diet  might,  in  the  latt(»r  ca.se,  be  som(*- 
what  lessened,  but  that  would  nfivct  its  hulk  only,  not  mate- 
rially affecting  tlu^  (jualih/  of  the  food  supplied.  Again,  we 
should  be  surprised  to  find  dogs  fed  u|)on  altogether  differiMit 
substances  in  any  portion  of  the  globe  lo  which  we  might  travel; 
if,  r.'j.,  they  were  fed  upon  turnips,  oysters,  mince  j)i('.  hay.  and 
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sauerkraut! — yet  I  must  earnestly  insist  that  this  unholy  com- 
bination is  no  more  bad  and  unnatural  than  some  that  sup- 
posedly ''civilized"  men  and  women  take  into  their  stomachs  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours!  To  be  sure,  there  might  be 
modifications  or  alterations  in  the  diet,  but  the  changes  would 
not  be  of  kind,  merely  of  degree,  and  we  should  feel,  doubtless, 
that  these  dogs,  having  their  diet  altered  to  an  altogether  differ- 
ent kind,  live  under  such  abnormal  and  altered  conditions 
rather  in  spite  of  than  on  account  of  their  newly  acquired  regime, 
and  would  be  inclined  to  feel  that  the  same  dogs  might  be 
infinitely  more  healthy  and  live  longer  lives  on  their  more  normal 
diet.  Similarly,  with  every  other  species  of  animal;  each  genus 
has  its  proper  and  natural  food,  allotted  by  nature,  and  any 
attempts  to  depart  from  this  diet,  and  to  live  upon  other  and 
altogether  unnatural  food  must  of  necessity  weaken,  devitalize, 
and  eventually  destroy  the  organism  of  the  animal  so  attempting 
to  live  contrary  to  Nature's  unchanging  dietetic  laws. 

Now,  if  this  be  true  of  every  other  species  of  animal,  it  must 
be  true  of  man  also.  Although  there  are  great  individual 
differences  and  idiosyncrasies  that  must  be  allowed  for,  still  as 
Doctor  Page  pointed  out :  ^ 

''All  men  are  rudimentally  alike;  and  the  body  of  each  human 
being  is  made  after  a  certain  pattern,  which  pattern  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  which  apply  to  all  individuals." 

They  belong,  that  is,  to  the  same  genus,  and  consequently, 
their  food  must  be,  within  certain  limits,  alike  also.  There  is  a 
natural  food  for  man,  as  there  is  for  any  other  animal,  and  any 
departure  from  this  diet  will,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  show 
itself  in  some  form  of  disease.  The  contrary  would  be  incon- 
ceivable. Were  it  possible,  it  would  mean  that  there  is  a  law 
in  Nature  that  can  be  broken  with  impunity  and  with  no  con- 
sequent evil  effects.  Man  has  never  yet  discovered  such  a  law, 
and  it  never  will  be  discovered — since  it  does  not  exist. 

My  main  contention,  then,  is  this.  With  man,  as  with  every 
other  animal,  a  standard  or  normal  food  exists  in  Nature,  and 
(within  certain  limits)  man  must  confine  his  diet  to  this  food  if 

» ''How  to  Feed  the  Baby,"   by  C.  E.  Page,  M.D.,  p.  56. 
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health  is  to  be  maintained,  /^ny  absolute  divergence  from  this 
system  of  diet,  such,  for  example,  as  the  continued  feeding  upon 
food  intended  for  another  class  of  animals  altogether,  will  inevi- 
tably result  in  disease  and  death.     Says  Doctor  Wait :  ^ .^ 

"Individuality  appeared  to  have  much  less  effect  upon  the 
digestion  than  might  be  expected." 

It  may  be  replied  to  all  this  that  practical  experience  has 
shown  us  that  the  same  foods  will  not  agree  with  everyone ;  but 
that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  commonest  of  experiences 
to  observe  that  one  article  of  food  can  be  eaten  and  enjoyed  by 
one  person,  while  it  causes  grievous  indigestion  or  other  troubles 
in  another.  Or,  that  food  which  nourishes  one  person  and 
seems  to  agree  with  him  perfectly,  causes  a  rash,  diarrhoea,  or 
other  symptoms  in  another.  I  freely  admit  all  this,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  alters  or  affects  my  position  in  the  least.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  disprove  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  human  race  should  feed  altogether  upon  its  normal  food.f  j 
What  it  does  prove  is  that,  in  their  present  physical  conditionj  ; 
they  are  unable  to  profitably  assimilate  and  digest  those  pari  / 
ticular  food  stuffs.  It  does  not  by  any  means  show  that,  u 
these  persons  were  normal,  physiologically,  these  foods  would 
not  be  easily  and  profitably  digested — as  they  are  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases.  W^hat  it  proves,  in  other  words,  is  that  the  system 
is,  in  such  cases,  in  an  abnormal  or  pathological  condition — 
perhaps  of  a  particular  chemical  composition — and  that  this 
abnormal  organism,  reacting  perforce  abnormally,  j)roduces 
abnormal  results.  Doctor  Jackson,  in  fact,  went  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  problem  when  he  said:- 

"  ...  if  I  had  his  ultimate  good  in  view,  I  shouy^  seek 
to  change  the  state  of  his  stomach  that  he  might  eat  what  was  in 
itself  better  for  him,  rather  than  have  his  morbid  necessity  say 
what  he  should  be  compelled  to  cat." 

But  granted  a  healthy  and  normal  organism,  and  logic  and 
experience  lH)(h  go  to  prove   that,  reacting  normally,  normal 

'  "  I-iXprriinoiits  on  t!io  l-^tTcct  of  Muscular  W'orlc  uj>ou  the  DiircstiMlity  of 
Food  and  the  Metahohsni  of  Nit  roizeu,"  hv  Charles  K.  Wait.  Ph.D.,  l'\('\S., 
p.  39. 

2  "The  Whole  and  the  Hulled  Wheat,"  l.y  James  C.  .Tacksou.  M.]).,  p.  10. 
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conditions  would  follow ;  in  which  case  the  normal  food  of  man 
is  easily  and  perfectly  digested  without  any  untoward  results, 
which  could  not  be  expected  and  actually  does  not  happen  in 
the  case  of  unnatural  food.* 

Now,  if  it  be  granted  that  some  foods  are  necessarily  better 
for  us  than  others — a  statement  which  will  hardly  be  challenged, 
I  fancy — the  n(\\t  question  to  be  decided  is,  what  is  the  best 
food  for  man?  From  the  foregoing  reasoning,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  definitely,  in  answer  to  this  question;  the  most 
natural. 

iTT'then,  it  be  granted  that  the  most  natural  foods  would  be, 
ceteris  paribus,  the  best,  the  question  then  arises,  in  turn :  What 
is  the  most  natural  food?  and,  in  attempting  to  answer  this,  we 
at  once  enter  one  of  the  most  bitterly  contested  battle  grounds 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  The  question,  whether  or  not  man 
is  naturally  a  vegetarian;  whether  or  not  meat  is  a  normal, 
wholesome  food;  whether,  in  short,  man  is  carnivorous,  herbiv- 
orous, gramnivorous,  frugivorous,  or  omnivorous  by  nature,  is 
one  of  the  most  hotly  disputed  points  in  the  history  of  medical 
science.  But  it  is  a  point  into  which  I  cannot  enter  here, 
interesting  as  the  discussion  of  this  question  might  be.  I  will 
only  say  that,  from  every  conceivable  standpoint  do  the  argu- 
ments for  vegetarianism  (or  fruitarianism)  become  stronger  and 
stronger  the  more  they  are  examined  and  inquired  into,  and  the 
more  ephemeral  and  lacking  in  reason  do  those  become  which 
are  advanced  against  the  practice.  That  ''too  much  meat"  is 
now  consumed  is  generally  admitted;  but  that  man  can  do 
without  meat  altogether,  and  be  better,  healthier  and  stronger 
from  a  total  discontinuance  of  its  use — this  may  strike  my 
readers  as,  at  first  sight,  overstating  the  case.  Such  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  fact.  Meat  is  not  man's  natural  food,  since 
he  is  not  either  a  carnivorous  or  an  omnivorous  animal — what- 
ever the  physiologists  may  say.  Every  argument  drawn  from 
comparative  anatomy,  from  physiology,  from  chemistry,  from 

'  Our  instinctive  tastes  have,  however,  become  vitiated,  as  Doctor  Wallace 
pointed  out  ("Dietetic  Advice,"  etc.,  p.  1),  disqualifying;  them  as  our  guides 
— thou,<2;h  it  is  probably  tnie,  as  Mr.  Macfadden  stated  ('' Physiral  Training," 
p.  91),  that  we  may  "eat  what  we  like  best"  if  the  appetite  be  normal.  This 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 
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experience,  from  observation,  and,  when  rightly  used,  from 
common  sense,  as  well  as  the  arguments  from  the  agricultural, 
the  hygienic,  the  ethical  and  humanitarian  standpoints — all 
agree  in  [)roving  that  man  is  not  a  meat-eating  animal;  an 
that,  if  he  does  indulge  in  this  practice,  it  is  to  his  own  detriment; 
and,  in  fact,  he_kee]Dswell  in  spite  of,  not  on  account  of,  such- 
an  unhealthful,  unnatural  and  abnormal  habit.  Our  discussion 
on  p.  83-4,  relative  to  the  lower  animals,  applies  also  to  man; 
with  him  also  marked  deterioration  follows — must  follow — this 
radical  departure  from  his  normal  diet.  He  can  never  be  as 
healthy  under  the  prevailingJjU^lJx^d ''  diet  as  he  would  be  were 
he  to  follow  the  dictates  of  Nature,  and  to  live  upon  his  natural 
foocl^-fruits  and  nuts,  eaten  i'lTthdr  uncooked,  primitive  form.' 
Every  element  the  system  needs  can  be  sfiown,  by  chemical 
analysis,  to  be  present  in  these  foods,  in  their  proper  proportion, 
while,  being  live  foods,  instead  of  mere  "dead  ashes" — which 
is  all  the  cooking  process  leaves — they  will  be  found  to  supply  a 
degree  of  vital  life  and  energy  which  no  cooked  foods  ever 
supplied,  or  could  supply.  It  is  man's  natural  diet,  and  should 
be  the  universal  one.^ 

1  know  that  there  will  be  almost  innumerable  objections 
raised  to  this  advice,  on  very  many  grounds.  I  cannot  stop  to 
consider  these  here,  as  I  hope  to  do  so  at  length  in  a  further 
volume  on  vegetarian  diet  generally — in  which  I  shall  go  into 
the  quality  of  foods  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  discussed 
the  quantity  in  the  present  book.  I  must,  however,  in  this 
place,  answer  one  objection — the  one  most  frequently  raised  to 
its  adoption — since  I  am  sure  it  will  occur  to  the  average  reader 

*  See  .1  ppendix  E. 

2  Says  Doctor  Holhrook  ("Eatinp  for  Stren^h,"  p.  SO):  "Cooking 
flestroys  life.  I  do  not  say  that  those  artick's  shoukl  never  he  cooked,  hut 
ordy  tliat  there  is  k)ss  in  eookinfi;  them,  es}Decially  if  we  can  eat  them  perfectly 
fresh  and  ahve.  .  .  .  The  hfe  and  soul  of  fruits  are  lost  in  cookinp.^' 
Doctor  Schlickeysen  also  says  ("Fruit  and  Hread,"  p.  1 1(>) :  "Finally — 
and  this  is  a  point  that  physioloj^ists  have  hitherto  quite  overlooked — the 
food  must  contain  a  certain  clcctriail  ritalitij.  Although  the  nvil  origin  and 
nature  of  the  vital  force  is  not  yet  known,  we  believe  that  it  is  closely  related 
to  electricity;  not  less  so,  indeed,  than  to  light  and  heat.  The 
same  vitality  is  stored  up  in  uncooked  plants  and  fniits,  hut  is  greatly  impaired 
l)y  all  our  cuIinar^'  processes."  Mr.  Christian  ;irg\ies  for  the  »ise  of  uncooketl 
foods  throughout  his  hook,  "  Uncooked  l-'oods;"  Doctor  Su.-^anna  Dodds  agrees 
with  the  main  contentions  put  forward  hy  the.-^  authors;  while  Mr.  Otto 
Canpie,  in  his  "Foundation  of  All  Reform"  (pp.  .S"J— 1),  strongly  urges  the 
value  (if  the  raw-food  diet,  as  opposed  to  cooked  foods. 
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at  once.  It  may  be  asserted — and  this  is  a  very  common,  and 
to  many  minds  a  very  grave  objection — that  man,  having  lived 
so  many  ages  upon  the  cooked,  or  supposedly  unnatural  diet, 
is  now  more  adapted  to  that  diet  than  to  his  original,  uncooked 
foods — and  that  an  attempted  return  to  such  a  diet  would  be 
attended  with  grave,  and  disastrous  consequences.  As  Doctor 
Goodf ellow  remarked :  ^ 

''The  conditions  of  life  have  so  altered  that  the  natural  food  of 
our  ancestors  would  be  unnatural  now,  living  as  we  do  under 
such  different  conditions." 

f  But  this  objection  is  completely  refuted  by  the  facts  in  the 
/  case,  which  are  that  those  who  have  attempted  the  reform  and 
to  return  to  original  and  natural  conditions,  so  far  as  their  diet 
is  concerned,  have  done  so  easily  and  rapidly — with  nothing  but 
marked  benefit  to  themselves — physically  and  mentally.  As 
usual,  appeal  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  disproves  the  a  priori 
theories.  Again,  the  contention  is  disproved,  it  seems  to  me, 
by  the  fact  that  no  anatomical  change  whatever  has  taken  place 
in  man's  digestive  apparatus  since  the  most  primeval  times.  If 
the  body  had  gradually  '^ grown  accustomed"  to  the  cooked 
■and  unnatural  foods,  this,  surely,  could  never  be  the  case — 
Nature's  adaptive  capacity  being  far  too  great,  in  all  cases, 
where  such  adaption  is  really  necessary,  or  in  any  sense  ''nat- 
ural." The  system  has  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  become  adapted 
to  the  new  diet  at  all — nor  is  it  any  the  less  detrimental  to  the 
organism  now  than  it  ever  was.  To  argue  that  an  unhealthful 
thing  can  become  healthful — simply  because  repeated  genera- 
tions have  lived  in  that  manner,  and  in  spite  of  such  detrimental 
effects,  is  to  me,  frank  nonsense.  We  should  rather  suppose, 
h  priori,  that  the  effects  of  such  a  course  would  be  to  deteriorate 
the  systems  of  the  persons  so  living — which  is  exactly  the  case. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  a  little  more  clearly:  Suppose 
that  a  family  had  always  been  brought  up  in  an  impure  atmos- 
phere— rarely  or  never  breathing  the  pure  atmosphere  in  ''God's 
out  of  doors."  Suppose  the  progeny  of  this  family  were  also 
reared  in  the  same  conditions — and  their  children  likewise,  and 

1  "Dietetic  Value  of  Bread,"   by  John  Goodfellow,  F.R.M.S.,  p.  166. 
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SO  on,  for  a  number  of  generations.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
what  should  we  expect  to  find?  If  any  members  of  such  a 
family  existed  at  all,  should  we  not  expect  to  find  in  them  a 
deteriorated,  diseased  collection  of  individuals?  Most  assuredly 
we  should!  And  we  should  hardly  be  tempted  to  assert  that 
continued  subjection  to  this  foul  air  had  in  any  way  rendered 
it  more  normal  or  more  healthful  than  pure  outdoor  '^ natural" 
air.  Would  not  any  physician  assert  that  nothing  jjut  good, 
and  immediate  good,  could  possibly  result  from  the  transition 
of  such  a  person  from  the  foul  to  the  pure  atmosphere?  Would 
he  be  tempted  to  claim  that  any  number  of  generations,  living 
in  such  an  atmosphere  could  render  it  better  and  more  normal 
for  the  last  generation  than  for  the  first?  ^ 

And  why  should  this  not  apply  also  to  food?    What  logical 
ground  is  there  for  asserting  that  the  law  applies  in  the  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other?     No  matter  how  many  generations  ^ 
have  lived  on  the  abnormal,  perverted  diet,  a  return  to  the   j 
original,  natural  diet  can  only  be  accompanied  by  great  and  ^ 
permanent  benefit  to  the  patient. 

All  that  is  required  to  prove  the  point  here  so  dogmatically 
stated  is  the  setting  aside  of  preconceptions  and  prejudices; 
and  a  few  weeks'  fair  trial  of  the  fruitarian  diet.  Once  given  a 
fair  trial  in  this  manner,  and  there  is  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  final  verdict.  Life  will  be  found  in  a  fullness  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of — a  degree  of  vitality  sustained,  of  which  the  experi- 
menter w^as  till  then  quite  unaware;  an  added  zest  will  be  found  ) 
in  life — in  short,  he  will  ''add  life  to  his  years  and  years  to  his  y 
life."  By  all  means  I  should  advise  the  patient,  wlio  is  breaking 
his  fast — and  whose  appetite  may  then  be  considered  normal — 
to  adopt  this  fruitarian  diet,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  at  least.  lie 
will  find  that  it  is  all  that  is  here  claimed  for  it,  and  doubt l(\^s 
more.  Further,  it  will  n'nilcr  him  practically  hnmune  from  all 
diseased  conditioas  in  the  future! 

'  Extraordinarv^  as  this  statement  may  appear,  and  so  ]>('rv(>rttMl  are  some 
men's  minds  on  modical  matters,  that  tliis  view  actually  luis  liccn  defended  I 
Thus.  Doctor  Slockton-Hou^h,  in  his  "Helativc  Intlucncc  of  City  and  C'oun- 
tr>'  Lif(>,"  p.  10,  says:  "The  citizen  of  the  town  is  fully  accliiuatetl  to  its 
atmosphere,  but  eannot  spend  a  single  night  in  tlie  count  rv  without  serious 
risk  of  life     .     .     .      "! 


CHAPTER  II 

FASTING   AS   A   MEANS   OF   CURE — HISTORIC   OUTLINE 

Having  now  studied  briefly  the  effects  of  an  unnatural  diet  upon 
the  organism — the  question  of  the  quaUty  of  the  food  ingested 
— we  must  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  main  theme  of 
this  book,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  food  ingested,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  organism  when  excessive;  the  question  of 
quantity.  Here,  my  object  will  be  to  show  that  even  the  best 
of  food,  eaten  in  excess,  is  the  cause  of  the  clogging  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  of  consequent  disease — the  more  unhealthful  and 
grosser  foods  being  naturally  quicker  and  more  certain  causes 
of  fouler  and  worse  diseases. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  a  ''fast"  may,  perhaps,  be 
defined  as  a  complete  abstinence  from  all  food  or  nourishment 
■ — licjuid  or  solid — for  a  greater  or  lesser  period  of  time ;  the  proc- 
ess of  abstaining  from  food,  for  whatever  reason,  constituting 
''a  fast,"  and  the  duration  of  such  abstinence  constitutes  its 
''length."  Of  course  we  all  fast  the  greater  portion  of  our  time, 
since  we  are,  in  a  sense,  fasting  whenever  we  are  not  feeding, 
and  the  very  term  "breakfast"  is  supposed  to  imply  the  break- 
ing of  the  long  ( !)  term  of  fasting — since  the  meal  of  the  preced- 
ing evening.  But  we  do  not,  of  course,  generally  associate  this 
idea  with  the  word  "fast;"  we  say  that  a  man  has  fasted  one 
day,  or  one  week,  or  one  month,  or  whatever  the  period  may 
have  been — or  even  that  he  has  been  "fasting  since  early  morn- 
ing" (whereas  now  it  is  the  evening)  but  hardly  that  a  man  has 
been  fasting  for  two  hours!  From  all  of  which  we  may  con- 
clude that,  generally  speaking,  a  man  is  understood  to  begin 
his  fast  uriih  the  omission  of  the  first  meal.  Thenceforward,  he 
may  be  considered  as  fasting,  until  nourishment  is  again  admin- 
istered. 

--  90 
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Now  this  practice  of  fasting  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cus- 
toms of  which  we  have  any  record.  More  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  the  fasting  cure  was  advocated  by  the  school  of  the 
natural  philosopher  Asclepiades/  who  also  applied  the  water 
cure,  etc.  And  we  know  that  Plutarch  said :  ''Instead  of  using 
medicines,  rather  fast  a  day."  It  was  practiced  as  a  rule  in 
connection  with  religious  ceremonies,  and  so  came  to  be  con- 
sidered an  inseparable  part  of  almost  all  such  observances,  and 
a  most  important  factor  in  any  religious  ceremony.  Thus,  we 
read  in  a  queer  old  book,  entitled  "Of  Good  Workes,  and  First 
of  Fasting"  (published  in  the  16th  century)  that  the  Church  of 
England  speaks  of  fasting,  and  of  its  treatment  by  the  Council 
of  Calderon,  as  follows: 

''The  Fathers  assembled  there  .  .  .  decreed  in  that  Coun- 
cil that  every  person,  as  well  in  his  private  as  public  fast,  should 
continue  all  day  without  meat  and  drink,  till  the  evening  prayer. 
And  whosoever  did  eat  and  drink  before  the  evening  prayer  was 
ended  should  be  accounted  and  reputed  not  to  consider  the  purity 
of  his  fast.  The  canon  teacheth  so  evidently  how  fasting  was 
used  in  the  primitive  Church,  as  by  words  that  cannot  be  more 
plainly  expressed." 

Here  then  we  see  that  fasting  was  considered  to  be  a  highly 
important  part  of  the  religious  ceremony,  and  of  spiritual  salva- 
tion; and  we  find  the  same  idea  expressed  throughout  the 
Scriptures  in  passages  too  numerous  to  mention:  see,  e.fj.y  Neh. 
IX.,  1;  Esther,  IV.,  3;  Judges,  XX.,  26;  I  Sam.  VII.,  6;  II 
Sam.,  XII.,  16;  Dan.,  X.,  2,  3;  Jonah,  III.,  7;  Isa.  LVIIL,  3-6; 
Matt.,  IV.,  2;  Matt.,  VI.,  16-18;  Matt.,  XVII.,  21 ;  Mark,  IX., 
29;  Acts,  X.,  30;  Acts,XIIL,3;  Acts,  XIV.,  23;  Acts,XXVH., 
9;  I  Cor.  VII.,  o;  etc. 

In  every  other  religion  like* wise  do  we  observe  this  practice 
followed;  the  Mohanmiedans,  the  Buddhists,  the  Brahmins, 
and  many  —  if  not  all  —  others  have  their  periods  of  strict  / 
fasting.  The  saints  of  mediieval  times  set  great  ston>  by  (his 
method  ;  Catholics  of  our  own  day  follow  it  more  or  less  strictly  : 
while  individual  cases  of  protracted  fasts  may  be  found  in  the 

"4Ioii.sc>hoI(l  Kemedu's,"  by  Feli.x  L.  OswaUl.  M.D..  [..  Jl."). 
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history  of  any  nation  whatever.'  Again,  we  read  in  the  "Pere- 
grinatio  Silvise  (the  writer  is  describing  how  Lent  was  observed 
in  Jerusalem,  when  she  was  there,  circa  386  a.d.)  : 

''They  abstained  entirely  from  all  food  during  Lent,  except 
only  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  They  took  a  meal  about  mid- 
day on  Sunday,  and  after  that,  they  took  nothing  until  Saturday 
morning.     This  was  their  rule  through  Lent." 

Christians  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  Christ  himself  fasted 
forty  days.^ 

Many  other  cases  might  be  cited,  were  it  necessary;  but,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  such  a  marshalling  of  historic  evidence 
is  not  at  all  necessary,  since  we  have  cases  of  similar  and  even 
of  considerably  longer  fasts  recorded  within  the  past  few  years; 
and,  indeed,  such  fasts  are  now  being  constantly  undertaken. 
Doctor  Tanner  aroused  the  whole  scientific  world  some  years 
ago  by  fasting  forty  and  again  forty-two  days,  on  two  separate 
occasions;  and,  though  charges  of  ''fraud"  were,  of  course, 
irculated  at  the  time,  and  believed  in  by  many,  even  to  the 
present  day,  anyone  who  cares  to  take  the  pains  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  origin  of  such  stories,  and  to  read  the  current 
medical  and  other  accounts — contemporary  and  otherwise — 
as  I  have  done — will  find  that  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation 
whatever  for  these  stories,  and  that  Doctor  Tanner  was  never 
dhectly  accused  of  fraud  by  anyone  who  was  in  possession  of 

»See  Lowell:  "Occult  Japan,"  pp.  11-12,  116;  Howitt:  "History  of  the 
Supernatural;"    Mrs.  Crowe:  "Night  Side  of  Nature,"  p.  481. 

2  "Robert  de  Moleme,  the  founder  of  the  Cistercian  brotherhood,  was 
overcome  with  grief  on  learning  of  the  death  of  a  female  friend,  and  like 
General  Boulanger,  resolved  to  follow  her  to  the  Land  of  Shades.  Being 
averse  to  direct  suicide,  he  retired  to  the  mountain-lodge  of  a  relative,  and 
abstained  from  food  in  the  hope  that  one  of  his  frequent  fainting  fits  would 
fade  into  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  But  finding  himself  alive  at  the 
end  of  the  seventieth  day,  he  reconsidered  his  resolution  and  began  to  suspect 
a  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence.  By  resuming  his  meals,  in  half 
ounce  installments,  he  contrived  to  recover  from  the  condition  of  frightful 
emaciation,  and  in  the  supervision  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  scattered 
monasteries,  led  an  active  life  for  the  next  fourteen  years."  ("Fasting, 
Hydropathy  and  Exercise,"  p.  59.)  Said  Luigi  Comaro  ("The  Art  of  living 
Long,"  p.  147.):  "I  do  not  know  whether  some  desperate  degrees  of  abstin- 
ence would  not  have  the  same  effect  upon  other  men,  as  they  had  upon  Atticus, 
who,  weary  of  his  life  as  well  as  his  physicians,  by  long  and  cruel  pains  of  a 
dropsical  gout,  and  despairing  of  any  cure,  resolved  by  degrees  to  starve 
himself  to  death,  and  went  so  far,  that  the  physicians  found  he  had  ended 
his  disease  instead  of  his  life!" 
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the  facts  of  the  case.  Great  as  was  the  prejudice  in  profes- 
sional circles;  bitter  as  was  the  feeling  at  the  time;  no  direct 
charge  of  fraud — no  atom  of  proof  of  such — was  ever  forth- 
coming, for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  no  such  proof 
existed.     But  we  digress. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  These  cases  (particularly 
that  of  Christ's  fast — which  will  be  accepted,  I  suppose,  by  most 
Christians),  though  they  may  be  accepted  as  true — as  isolated 
instances,  or  cases  that  have  actually  occurred — are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  looked  upon  as  curiosities,  rather  than  as  actual,  vital 
facts,  by  the  majority  of  persons.  Clii'ist's  forty  day  fast  is, 
for  them,  sufficiently  explained  by  his  supposedly  Divine  power. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  ''mii'acle,"  which  would  be  impossible  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances,  and  for  any  other  man.  Doctor 
Tanner's  case  and  the  few  other  ''classical"  or  universally 
known  cases  are  looked  upon  as,  perhaps  real,  as  having  actually 
occurred,  but  as  purely  historical  eccentricities;  as  isolated  and, 
extraordinary  facts  that  have  occurred  from  time  to  time^  in 
the  world's  history,  but  are  entirely  unrelated  to  the  gcner.^.lv' 
order  of  events — sporadic  cases  that  have  occurred,  and  may 
possibly,  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  occur  again; 
but  quite  impossible  under  ordinary  conditions — for  the  ordinary 
man.  The  cases  have  been  looked  upon  as  historical  "freaks," 
in  short;  not  as  cases  that  may  occur,  and  the  exact  duplicates 
of  which  are  occurring  (and  that  continually)  to-day;  in  our 
very  midst — and  which  the  reader  himself  might,  ])erhaps, 
undertake,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  with  naught  but  distinct 
advantage.  The  general  view  is,  probably,  well  sunnne.l  up 
by  the  Reverend  Puller,  whc^n,  in  discussing  the  previously 
mentioned  cases  of  fasting  during  Lent  in  Jerusalem,  he  remarks 
that: 

"Such  fasting  is  certainly,  for  the  mass  of  English  people, 
impossible  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  great  difference  in  the 
power  of  fasting,  which  is  cjuite  indisputable,  must  be  taken  into 
account,  when  we  are  considering  how  to  iij)ply  the  A])ostolic 
rule  to  modern  circumstances."' 

'  "fonccniint;  the  I'.'ist   Ik>f()rc  C'oiniiumion,"  ]>.  'M). 
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Now  the  question  I  raise  is  this:  Why  is  it  impossible  now? 
If  men  and  women  once  lived  for  these  extended  periods  without 
food  or  nutriment  of  any  kind,  why  may  they  not  do  so  to-day? 
(I  am  not  discussing  the  advantages  of  such  fasting,  be  it  ob- 
served, merely  its  possibility.)  Is  there  any  evidence — physio- 
logical or  other — to  prove — any  ground  for  supposing — that 
these  individuals  were  especially  favored  of  Heaven,  or  especially 
constructed  anatomically  or  vitally,  to  enable  them  to  undergo 
such  an  ordeal — better  than  any,  average,  person  to-day?  None 
whatever!  As  Doctor  Page  so  cleverly  remarked,  h  propos  of 
this  point :  ^ 

''It  is  commonly  supposed  that  these  are  uncommon  men: 
they  are  uncommon  only  in  possessing  a  knowledge  as  to  the 
power  of  the  living  organism  to  withstand  abstinence  from  food, 
and  in  having  the  courage  of  their  opinions." 

These  cases  are  not  necessarily  "historic"  at  all,  and  are  not 
exclusively  so.  There  is  no  '^miraculous"  element  whatever 
surrounding  them ;  and  the  average  man  of  to-day — any  reader 
of  this  book — could,  without  any  doubt,  live  for  a  period  of 
from  thirty  to  ninety  days,  without  partaking  of  any  food 
whatever — a  fact  which  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to  prove 
both  by  physiological  argument,  and  by  the  citation  of  actual, 
recent  cases  of  a  similar  character.     Says  Doctor  Holbrook:^ 

"Fasting  is  no  cunning  trick  of  priestcraft,  but  the  most 
powerful  and  safest  of  all  medicines." 

I  fully  realize  that  this  statement  may  sound  strange — per- 
haps absurd — yet  it  is  a  great  and  certain  truth,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Granting,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  thus  live  without  food  of  any  kind  for  this  length  of 
time,  the  question  arises;  what  will  be  the  results  of  such  a  pro- 
tracted abstinence?  Certain  physiologic  or  pathogogic  symp- 
toms must  necessarily  follow  any  such  al:)rupt  and  complete 
departure  from  the  routine  of  our  daily  life.  Will  the  results 
be  beneficial  or  otherwise?      What  will  be  the  condition  of  the 

»  "The  Natural  Cure,"  p.  74. 
'  "Eating  for  Strength,"  p.  96. 
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patient's  body?  of  his  mind?  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues 
throughout  the  body?  A  study  of  such  symptoms  should  at 
least  prove  interesting,  and  it  is  just  such  a  study  that  this 
book  essays  to  make.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been 
practically  no  book  published  that  deals  with  this  (jiiestion  at 
any  length;  in  no  book  has  there  been  any  attempt  whatever 
to  study  and  record  the  phenomena  observable  in  fasting  pa- 
tients; to  note  the  conditions  of  the  pulse,  the  temperature,  the 
tongue,  its  effects  upon  the  various  bodily  organs — their  func- 
tions and  disturbances;  upon  the  mind,  and  the  senses;  no 
detailed  clinical  study  whatever  of  the  bodily  organism  while 
undergoing  a  fast.  I  have  searched  through  our  libraries,  and 
th(^  records  of  medical  literature,  in  vain;  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Doctor  Dewey's  writings  in  America  and  Doctor  Rabag- 
liati's  in  England,  and  a  few  other  scattered  references,  to  be 
referred  to  later)  I  have  found  nothing  on  ''fasting"  from  the 
physiologist's  standpoint.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  initial 
studies  will  stimulate  inquiry  along  this  highly  interesting — 
though  all  but  neglected — line  of  investigation  and  inquiry. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  my  observations  of  the 
effects  of  fasting  have  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  its  efTects 
upon  the  diseased;  not  upon  those  who  voluntarily  impose  a 
fast  upon  themselves,  when  in  a  state  of  health.  Were  a  really 
healthy  person  to  commence  going  without  food,  and  continue 
this  course  for  a  number  of  days,  we  can  easily  picture  the  result 
in  our  imaginations — a  starved  and  shrunken  body;  hollow, 
staring  eyes;  parched  and  shrunken  skin;  perhaps  a  wandering 
mind;  emaciation;  weakness;  and  a  ravenous,  uncontrollable 
appetite — these  are  a  few  of  the  many  symptoms  we  can  imagine 
as  following  upon  this  outrage  upon  Nature.  What  the  exact 
symptoms  would  be;  how  long  life  could  be  sustained  under 
the  circumstances;  these  are  questions  I  am  totally  unable  to 
answer — since  I  have  never  li.id  (he  opportunity  of  observing 
the  effects  of  starvatioh  upon  the  healthy  body.  My  expei'ience 
has  been  limited  to  those  who  wen>  ill.z=lli5eas<^*d;  and  this  side; 
of  the  ((uestion  I  have  studied  attentively  and  lonm  in  the 
hope  that  I  might,  thereby,  add  something  of  permanent  interest 
to  th(^  scientific  literature  of  our  dav.     I  have  closely  watched\ 
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many  cases  of  sick  persons  who  were  fasting,  and  this  book  is 
largely  the  result  of  my  observations ;  but  I  have  never  studied 
any  cases  of  real  starvation — since,  as  I  shall  show  presently, 
fasting  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  starvation.  This  is  a 
paradox  which  I  cannot  hope  to  make  clear  at  present,  but  merely 
ask  my  reader  to  bear  this  statement  in  mind,  and  remember 
that  my  observations  have  been  confined  to  the  effects  of  com- 
plete abstinence  from  all  food  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness;  in 
chronic  and  acute  disease. 

I  have  just  drawn  the  picture  of  the  effects  of  starvation  in 
the  case  of  the  well  person:  would  the  effects  of  fasting  be  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  sick  man?  In  other  words,  would  the 
same  symptoms  appear  as  the  result  of  complete  abstinence 
from  food,  in  such  cases,  as  result  when  we  withhold  food  from 
a  well  man?  My  answer  to  this  is  a  decided  No!  The  effects 
of  fasting,  in  such  cases,  are  very  different.  Now  we  should 
almost  expect  this  h  priori,  since  the  effects  of  anything  would 
doubtless  be  different  in  healthy  and  in  diseased  bodies;  and, 
in  practice,  such  proves  to  be  the  case.  But  my  next  statement 
will  be  considered  far  less  obvious  when  I  make  the  assertion 
that,  so  far  from  weakening  the  patient,  and  rendering  him  less 
liable  to  make  a  safe  and  speedy  recovery,  I  am  positively  con- 
vinced that  this  simple  practice  of  omitting  the  daily  food  (for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  necessity  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case)  will  invariably  and  necessarily  result 
in  an  increased  amount  of  bodily  vigor;  and  a  more  rapid,  easy 
and  effectual  recovery.     In  other  words,  I  ascribe  to  it,  as  will 

•j-  be  seen,  an  immense  curative  or  therapeutic  value. 

1  That  the  mere  omission  of  our~daily  food"  should  be  such  an 
extensive  and  potent  factor  in  the  restoration  of  health  to  the 
sick,  will,  I  am  aware,  meet  with  anything  but  a  cordial  recep- 
tion from  scientific  men — both  medical  and  lav.  ''How  is  it 
possible,"  they  will  ask,  "that  this  should  be  the  case?  How 
can  such  a  simple — such  an  absurdly  simple — remedy  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  tremendous  worth?  Besides,  it  is  quite  opposed 
to  everything  that  we  know  at  present  of  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment? Do  we  not  derive  our  strength  and  our  energy  from  the 
food  we  eat?  and  is  not  this  strength,  this  vitality,  doubly  neces- 
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sary  when  the  system  has  disease  to  fight,  as  well  as  its  existence 
to  maintain?  Would  food  not  be  more  necessary,  therefore,  at 
this  time  than  at  any  other — since  we  must  ^keep  up  the  pa- 
tient's strength'  for  the  reason  just  given?  The  position  is 
absurd,  illogical,  ridiculous!  The  arguments  must  obviously 
be  wrong,  no  matter  what  may  be  said!" 

This,  I  take  it,  will  be  the  position  of  the  average  scientific 
reader,  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  this  book.  I  have 
endeavored  to  state  their  side  of  the  case  fairly,  and  feel  assured 
it  represents  the  average  scientific  man's  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  the  task  of  this  book  to  examine  that  opinion 
— these  arguments — and  to  demonstrate  wherein  lies  the  fallacy. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  these  statements  do  not,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  represent  the  actual  facts,  but  mere  current 
and  generally  accepted  opinion — which,  in  turn,  is  based  upon 
dogmatic  affirmation  and  erroneous  inferences  drawn  from  the 
observable  phenomena  presented;  that  such  a  theory  does  not 
coincide  with  true  philosophy,  or  with  the  actual  facts,  or  with 
the  teachings  of  Nature ;  but  that  it  is  founded  upon  an  inverted 
and  false  conception  of  the  nature  and  source  of  vitality,  of  the 
essence  of  disease,  and  of  its  consequent,  successful  treatment. 
All  this  I  shall  elaborate  in  the  succeeding  chapters;  for  the 
present,  however,  I  shall  content  myself  by  strengthening  my 
position  from  another,  and  negative  standpoint.  The  question 
as  to  whether  fasting  is  or  is  not  efficacious  in  diseased  states, 
cannot  be  decided  h  priori,  but  must  be  put  to  an  actual  test. 
In  the  present  condition  of  medical  science,  no  man,  however 
great,  is  entitled  to  consideration  unless  he  has  actually  tried 
— put  into  practice — and  found  to  fail,  a  system  that  he  con- 
demns. It  is  impossible  to  state,  h  priori,  what  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  organism,  and  what  may  not.  Experience  has 
been  too  limited;  practice  far  too  uncertain  to  permit  of  any 
premature  dogmatic  avssertions.  Unless  the  system  has  been 
fairly  tried  and  "found  wanting,"  it  cannot  (or  should  not)  be 
condemned.  Prejudice^ — that  ''hydra-headed  monster"  that 
dwells  in  all  of  us — and  to  which  (he  human  race,  I  v(M'ily  be- 
lieve, owes  nine-tenths  of  its  suffering  and  misery;  |)rejudice, 
and  the  bigotry  that  exists  in  many  minds  which  have  precon- 
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ceived  ideas  and  opinions — this,  I  hopc^,  will  be  resolutely  set 
aside  by  the  reader  while  perusing  the  remainder  of  this  volume. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  immeasurable  difficulty  most  persons 
experience  in  doing  this.  It  is  but  natural  that  it  should  be 
so ;  their  whole  nature  revolts  against  accepting,  as  truth,  some- 
thing which  upsets  all  their  previous  habits  of  thought,  their 
very  outlook  upon  life.  Yet  I  must  plead  with  my  reader  that 
he,  at  least  temporarily,  may  do  so;  that  he  may  lay  aside  all 
preconceived  ideas,  all  prejudice,  and  read  what  I  have  to  say 
with  an  open,  and  in  an  unbiased  frame  of  mind.  Since  it  is 
very  largely  due  to  chance  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  cases  mentioned  in  this  book,  I  feel  that  I  can 
speak  of  its  contents  in  this  way  without  involving  the  charge 
of  egotism,  which  might  otherwise  be  made. 

One  word  further,  in  this  connection:  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  method  of  treatment  (fasting)  cannot  be  truly  beneficial 
for  the  reason  that,  if  it  were,  physicians  would  have  adopted 
and  used  it  long  before  now.  To  this  I  would  answer:  by  no 
means,  necessarily.  Were  not  electricity  and  hydropathy  and 
hypnotism  and  many  other  potent  and  generally  accepted 
methods  of  cure  at  first  rejected  with  contempt  and  scorn? 
Were  not  their  champions  ridiculed  and  persecuted,  even  to 
the  extent  of  being  deprived  of  their  practice,  and  hounded 
from  the  locality  in  which  they  practiced?  Is  not  all  this 
history?  And  is  not  its  like  being  repeated — -in  a  lesser  degree, 
perhaps,  but  still  repeated — to-day?  Physicians  have  often 
proved  themselves  to  be  a  very  prejudiced  set  of  men  and 
strongly  averse  to  accepting  any  theory  that  threatens  to  upset 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  science.  Their  sincerity 
and  devotion  to  science  and  the  cause  of  Truth  may  sometimes 
be  gravely  doubted;  but  of  this  I  shall  not  speak  at  present 
— though  I  can  offer  proof  for  my  assertions,  if  need  be,  in 
every  case. 

But  the  principal  reason  for  this  prejudice  is,  doubtless,  that 
physicians  have  been,  till  now,  all  but  quite  ignorant  of  this 
subject  of  fasting.^    And   it  must  necessarily   be  so.    Apart 

iThis  has  frequently  happened  in  the  past,  in  other  connections.  Thus: 
"The  Hyderabad  Chloroform  Commission,  which  in  1889  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  causes  of  death  under  chloroform,  has  proved  that  all  such  deaths 
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from  Doctor  Dewey's  books,  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  privately  printed,  no  less  than  the  character  of  their  con- 
tents, are  necessarily  known  to  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
profession — there  has  been  nothing  authoritative  and  scientific 
published  which  can,  in  any  sense,  be  considered  an  exposition 
or  a  defense  of  the  subject.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  reason- 
ableness and  truth  of  the  system  that  it  has,  in  spite  of  this 
complete  lack  of  scientific  backing,  in  the  literary  forum,  at- 
tained as  great  popularity  as  it  has,  and  that  so  many  physicians 
are  now  advocating  this  method  of  treatment,  more  or  less 
openly. 

Because  any  system  of  treatment  is  new,  it  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  it  is  false — as  the  majority  seem  to  think.  Far  from 
it!  A  new  system  invariably  has  the  support  of  facts — for 
without  these  it  would  be  impossible,  nowadays,  to  champion 
any  new  cause.  In  this  book,  and  in  the  others  I  shall  men- 
tion, will  be  found  many  such  facts — which  I  leave  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reader,  to  explain  as  he  may.  The  facts,  I 
conceive,  will  hold  good,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
theory  I  advance  to  account  for  them. 

But  is  this  idea  of  fasting  new  after  all?  To  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  literature  of  hygiene,  it  may  seem  that  it  nmst  be  so; 
but  further  knowledge  would  very  soon  dispel  such  an  idea. 
Fasting  in  disease  has  been  recommended  by  certain  reputable 
and  even  noted  physicians  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  back. 
Says  Doctor  Oswald :  * 

'*A  germ  disease,  as  virulent  as  syphilis,  and  long  considered 
too  persistent  for  any  but  palliative  nietliods  of  treatment  (by 
mercury,  etc)  was  radically  cured  by  the  fasting  cures,  prescribed 
in  the  Arabian  hospitals  of  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
occupation." 

are  preventible,  if  a  different  mode  of  administration  i.s  adopted.  And  its 
conclusions  have  been  confirniod  by  the  indepeiulont  researches  of  four 
medical  men — two  Imi^HsIi  and  two  American  |)hysicians.  Vet  the  oKi 
method  of  administration  is  still  connnon  in  (his  country,  no  less  than  seventy- 
five  deaths  havin<;  occurred  from  this  cause  in  iSUd.  while  the  Registrar 
Gener;d  reconls  seven tv-<Mf!:ht  deaths  from  amesthelics  (almost  all  from 
chloroform)  in  1S95.  'Vhere  is  thus  a  terrible  amount  of  nu)rtalitv  due, 
apparently,  to  the  i^iorance  of  medical  men  on  a  siibject  as  to  which  thev 
are  supposed  to  have  exclusive  knowledge."  ("The  Wonderful  Centur}',  ' 
by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  F.H.S..  etc..  pp.  M7-8.) 
'  "  Fastinjx.  Ilytlnijiathy  and  I']\ercise,"  j).  55. 
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Even  so  "orthodox"  a  practitioner  as  Dr.  Robert  Bartholow, 
in  his  "Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  (pp.  31-2),  admits 
the  value  of  the  method  in  such  cases;  Doctor  Shew,  e.g., 
writing:*  "The  hunger-cure  is  nowhere  more  applicable." 

In  his  "Family  Physician"  (p.  190),  Doctor  Shew  stated  his 
conviction  that  the  hunger-cure  was  the  most  potent  of  all 
remedies.  It  is  curious  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  true  essence  and 
nature  of  disease,  and  advocated  the  fasting  cure  on  several 
occasions;  see  his  "Harbinger  of  Health"  (pp.  4,  311,  382). 
Doctor  Dewey,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  allowed 
practically  no  other  treatment  in  his  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  cases — which  he  conducted  both  personally  and  by  mail,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Doctors  Keith  and 
Rabagliati,  in  England,  have  both  written  spirited  and  brilliant 
defenses  of  the  method,  while  the  growing  testimony  of  hundreds 
of  successful  cases  that  have  been  cured  by  this  method,  and 
the  increasing  acceptance  of  the  theory  by  the  medical  world 
to-day,  all  indicate  that  the  fasting  cure  is  anything  but  a  new 
and  untried  method ;  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  that  has  been 
more  or  less  recognized  for  years,  has  received  the  sanction  of 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  and  out  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  that  it  is  now  just  beginning  to  receive  that  wide 
and  unhesitating  support  which  it  has  deserved,  and  for  which 
it  has  been  striving  for  so  long.  I  trust  this  book  may,  in 
some  measure,  assist  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world  to  the  real  and  immense  importance  of  this  question, 
and  induce  some  men,  at  least,  to  investigate,  with  a  free  and 
unbiased  mind,  the  method  of  treatment  here  advocated — the 
importance  of  which,  I  am  convinced,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

*  See  Macfadden's  "Virile  Powers  of  Superb  Manhood,"  p.  231,  where  a 
number  of  statements  to  like  effect  are  gathered  together. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   QUA^vJTITY   OF   FOOD   NECESSARY   TO   SUSTAIN   LIFE 

Before  attemj^ting  any  detailed  defense  of  the  fasting  treat- 
ment, or  any  statement  of  the  physiology  upon  which  such 
treatment  depencJs,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us,  first  of  all,  to 
consider  the  primary  question  of  the  amount  of  food  that  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  nourish  the  organism,  and  to  maintain 
it  in  health.  It  ma>-  be  objected  that  my  whole  theory  of  fast- 
ing, and  the  whole  ot  the  preceding  and  following  argument  is 
based  upon  the  idea  ti'iat  such  an  excess  of  food  is  constantly 
eaten  as  to  render  fasthig  necessary;  and,  it  may  be  objected, 
the  majority  of  persons  ijo  not  eat  any  such  excess  as  I  have 
indicated,  nor  over-eat  to  i-,he  extent  I  have  contended  they  do 
and  must.  ''In  fact,"  the  p.itient  may  exclaim,  ''I  have  always 
been  considered  a  very  mocJerate  eater  by  my  friends;  my 
food  is  not  exceedingly  rich  or  .mdigestible,  but  plain  and  whole- 
some; I  eat  but  three  average^;  meals  a  day,  and  never  feel 
distressed  after  any  of  them.  How,  then,  can  you  substantiate 
the  claim  that  all  disease  is  the  result  of  over-feedinj:,  and  that, 
in  such  cases  as  my  own  (which,  after  all,  probably  is  a  very 
average  case),  disease  and  death;  and  such  foul  conditions  as 
you  represent  are  present— shnp>ly  as  the  result  of  my  food 
hal)its?  It  cannot  be  the  case;  it  is  incredible!  No  doubt 
there  are  many  persons  who  over-eat  (have  we  not  the  authority 
of  Doctor  Hemmeter  that  "the  averaj^r^  American  in  the  better 
classes  of  life  eats  entirely  too  much?"/, »  but,  in  such  cases  as 
my  own,  you  will  have  to  find  a  different  explanation  of  my 
disease;  it  is  not  right  nor  fair,  moreover,  to  claim  that  any 
such  foul  conditions  are  present  or  possible — a^s  those  you  main- 
tain are  present  bi^fore  diseasejs_^ssible ;  it  m.ay  be  so  in  some 
cases,  it  is  certainly  not  so  in  my  own!" 

'  "Strength  ;uk1  Diet,"  l)y  the  Hon.  II.  1{us.m'11  ,  p     wO. 
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This,  I  take  it,  is  the  Hne  of  argument  most  pej "sons :  would 
follow  when  first  reading  over  the  theory  of  the  causation  of 
disease  outlined  above;  particularly  its  relation  to  excessive 
f  nutrition.  It  is  human — if  not  logical — and  indic.'ites  the  very 
I  natural  disinclination  we  all  have  for  believing  tjhat  our  sick- 
nesses are  brought  upon  us  by  ourselves — our  own  transgressions 
or  physiological  law;  by  our  excessive  love  for  ejiting,^  and  are 
not  attributable  to  germs,  nor  ''miasma,"  nor  heredity,  nor  to 
any  outside  and  uncontrollable  influences  or  c^onditions  what- 
ever. It  is  a  natural  position  to  assume,  but  alas!  an  altogether 
unjustifiable  one,  and  one  that  melts  away  ui  the  light  of  the 
actual  facts,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

For  the  position  is  simply  this.  The  question  is  not — how 
much  a  person  can  eat  and  keep  well,  but^  how  little  he  can  eat 
and  retain  his  physiological  integrity  and  mental  powers.  The 
object  is — not  to  see  how  nmch  food  ^»^an  be  consumed  with 
safety,  and  without  engendering  disease,  or  prostrating  the 
vital  energies;  but  it  is  to  sustain  life  on  as  little  food  as  we 
possibly  can ;  and  this  for  the  reason  t^^iat  that  amount  accurately 
,  represents  the  actual  requirements  o1  the  body,  and  any  quantity 
;  of  food  over  and  above  that  am-ount  would  be  just  so  much 
ffood  which  the  system  did  not  need,  but  which  was  got  rid  of 
by  the  system — passed  throughf  it — at  the  expense  of  the  vital 
energies.  Every  ounce  of  food  passed  through  the  body  which 
is  not  actually  needed  by  it  is  thus  a  great,  a  tremendous  tax 
upon  the  vital  power — a  wast^Lof  our  energie^  How  great  a 
waste  this  is  will  presently  appear.  And,  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  to  be  alone  in  thip^  position,  I  quote  the  following 
passages,  which  strongly  be^;r  out  my  contention.  Says  Dr.  T. 
L.Nichols:  2 

"A  man  may  be  able  ^^o  digest  and  dispose  of  three  times  as 

1  Says  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  (""vVeak  Lungs,"  p.  113):  ''Few  spectacles  are  more 
painful  than  the  struggl'^^  often  seen  among  the  poor  to  keep  their  table  sup- 
plied with  the  'best  iri  the  market.'  Foregoing  books,  periodicals,  a  good 
house,  good  clothes,  t>;ie  healthful  luxury  of  a  summer  trip,  etc.,  they  devote 
everything  to  supplying  their  table.  They  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  eating 
plain,  cheap  food;  '<>ot  ashamed  (o  live  in  a  poor  house,  to  wear  insufficient 
clothing;  to  have  n  o  library,  to  have  no  pew  in  church,  to  have  nothing,  to 
be  nothing,  if  onl,v  their  table  is  well  supplied!  I  declare  it  a  low,  vulgar 
ambition — pride  oi  ^  the  lowest  plane  of  life." 

=^  "  Diet  Cure,"  iy.22. 
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much  food  as  he  really  requires.  One  ounce  more  than  he  re-  ^ 
quires  is  a  waste  of  force,  a  waste  of  life.  We  waste  life  in  '. 
eating  more  food  than  we  need,  in  digesting  it,  and  then  in  get-  \ 
ting  rid  of  it.  Here  is  a  triple  waste.  We  have  other  work  to 
do  in  this  world  than  eating  unnecessary  food,  and  spending  our^.^' 
strength  for  naught." 

Says  Doctor  Dewey:* 

"...     Think  of  it!     Actual  soul  power  involved  in  rid-    *^ 
ding  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  the  foul  sewage  of  food  in  excess, 
food  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  to  be  forced  through  nearly  two 
rods  of  bowels  and  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  soul  itself!" 

Says  Doctor  Graham :  ^ 

"  ...  Every  individual  should,  as  a  general  rule,  restrain 
himself  to  the  smallest  quantity  which  he  finds  from  careful 
investigation  and  enlightened  experience  and  observation  will 
fully  meet  the  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy  of  his  sys- 
tem, knowing  that  whatsoever  is  more  than  this  is  evil.    .    ." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  am  overestimating  and 
exaggerating  the  amount  of  nervous  or  vital  force  which  is 
thus  used  up  for  digestive  purposes:  and  that  the  amount  of 
energy  actually  expended  would  be  nothing  like  that  amount,  / 
or  be  of  such  great  importance.  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  view,  and  that,  so  far  from  overestimating  it,  I 
have,  if  anything,  far  under-rated  the  quantity  of  force  thus 
daily  utilized  for  purposes  of  digestion.  i 

The  extent  of  this  digestive  tax  is  indirectly  admitted  by  \ 
physicians  when  they  prescribe  '* easily  digested  foods"  for 
their  weak  patients — thus  tacitly  admitting  the  enormous  loss 
of  nervous  energy  necessitated  in  all  digestive  processes.  Un- 
fortunat(^ly  they  do  not  grasp  the  deep  significance  of  this  fact. 
"Easily  digested"  foods  are  always  considered  those  calling 
for  rapid  stomach  digestion,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  ulthnate  effects  of  the  food,  when  thus  digested — whicli 
might  be  far  less  beneficial  (han  those  calling  for  n  more  |)ro- 
longed  digestive  effort.     As  Dr.  1\.  T.  Tr:ill  pointed  out:' 

>  "No-Hreakfa.st  Plan."  p.  SO.  »  "Scionroof  Mmnan  Life."  p.  r>Sl. 

3  "Hvdronathir  Cook  Hook."  n.  Ul. 
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"It  is  a  common  error  that  such  articles  of  food  as  are  soonest 
dissolved  in  the  stomach  are  most  easily  digested.  It  is  well 
known  that  tainted  meat,  or  that. which  has  become  putrescent 
by  decomposition,  will  'pass  along'  through  the  stomach  and  be 
resolved  into  a  chymous  mass  sooner  than  will  fresh  meat,  or 
even  the  best  of  bread.  But  it  would  hardly  comport  with  com- 
mon sense  to  call  such  half-rotted  flesh  most  wholesome  or  most 
digestible  on  that  account." 

Again,  it  is  emphatically  insisted  upon  that  the  bowels  must 
have  a  certain  amount  or  ''bulk"  of  food  upon  which  to  work, 
and  if  this  ''bulk "  is  not  supplied,  evil  results  will  follow!  Then 
again,  with  singular  inconsistency,  foods  are  prescribed  that 
call  for  practically  no  digestive  effort  at  all  in  the  intestines — 
all  being  absorbed  in  the  stomach!  Would  it  not  be  better,  I 
ask,  to  administer  those  foods  that  call  for  a  more  or  less  equal 
effort  all  along  the  digestive  tract  and  only  at  times  when  such 
food  is  called  for  and  may  be  readily  assimilated? 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
energy  that  is  expended  in  the  digestion  and  elimination  of 
food  material.  I  think  it  can  be  made  clear  that  this  amount 
is  enormous  by  a  very  simple  illustration.  Suppose  we  place 
a  leaden  or  iron  ball — weighing,  say,  one  pound — on  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Now  let  us  imagine  that  we  are,  under  compul- 
sion, made  to  move  that  ball  continuously  for  two  hours,  without 
in  any  way  ceasing  or  slackening  in  our  manipulations;  that 
we  must  turn  and  twist  and  revolve  and  rotate  that  ball,  and 
move  it  in  all  possible  directions  continuously  for  the  allotted 
period.  How  do  you  think  we  should  be  enabled  to  perform 
such  a  task;  and  would  not  the  muscles  and  nerves  become 
fatigued  long  before  the  appointed  time  was  ''up" — aye,  even 
after  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes?  And  would  we  not 
appreciate  the  tremendous  outlay  of  nervous  force  required 
thus  to  manipulate  and  handle  this  weight — even  once  a  day? 
And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  we  require  pf  our  poor  stomachs 
whenever  we  ingest  a  pound  of  food!  That  has  to  be  churned 
and  rotated  and  manipulated  by  the  muscles  of  the  stomach, 
also,  and  the  power  which  actuates  them  is,  in  that  case  also, 
nervous  or  vital.     And  we  not  only  require  this  of  our  stomachs 
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once  a  day,  but  constantly,  and  think  we  are  actually  injuring 
the  stomach  if  we  even  give  it  any  rest  at  all !  Is  it  not  obvious 
what  a^treinendous  vjtaljpower  is  here  being  constantly  utilized, 
and  how  (fhis  power  could  Jbe  utilized  elsewhere — tp  perform 
bodily  and  Inental  work,  or  to  cure  diseased  conditions — if  it 
were  but  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so?  As  Dr.  F.  M.  Heath 
said :  * 

''Thousands  there  are — yes,  millions — who  eat  more  than  they 
can  digest,  and  whose  Life  Power  is  so  worn  down  in  the  endless 
struggle  with  waste  food,  that  existence  is  a  hopeless,  dragging 
misery." 

Too  true! 

I  know  that  it  will  be  objected  that,  in  the  former  of  the 
above  examples  (in  which  the  ball  was  revolved  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand),  the  voluntary  muscles  are  employed,  and  in  the 
latter,  it  is  the  involuntary;  and  that  anything  like  an  equal 
outlay  of  nervous  force  is  not  required  in  the  two  cases.  All 
that  I  know  and  recognize;  my  point  was  merely  to  illustrate, 
by  analogy,  that  the  one  must  necessitate  a  constant  outlay  of 
nervous  force — just  as  does  the  other;  and  that  the  amount 
of  this  force  is  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. How  much  greater,  the  phenomena  of  fasting  illustrate 
most  forcibly. 

But  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  actual  physiological 
needs  of  the  body — so  far  as  its  nutrition  is  concerned.  As 
before  stated,  our  object  is  to  ascertain,  by  direct  experiment, 
just  how  little  food  is  actually  required  by  the  body,  in  each  / 
individual  case — that  amount  representing  our  real  organic  I 
needs.  Food  over  and  above  that  amount  would  simply  be 
passed  through  the,  body  without  in  any  way  benefiting  it — but, 
on  the  contrary^  directly  and  permanently  injuring  it. 

Let  us  consider  this  question  from  another  point  of  view.  ~ 
One  great  proof,  to  my  mind,  that  we  were  intended  by  Nature 
to  receive  a  scanty  suj)ply,  and  not  a  superabundance  of  food, 
is  the  fact  that  the  lymph  vessels  seem  to  be  constructed  almost 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  l)ringing  back,  to  be 

'  "Why  Do  Vounp  People  Die?"  p.  1(). 
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f     reabsorbed,  all  food  material  that  had  failed  to  be  properly 

-'.    digested  and  assimilated,  in  its  original  passage  through    the 

'^  s^system.    They  will  not  allow  any  waste  to  take  place  in  the 

System  if  they  can  help  it.     Any  nutrient  materials,  whose 

'powers  have  not  been  completely  exhausted,  are  re-collected  by 

■\  these  vessels,  and  carried  by  them  to  join  the  thoracic  duct, 

charged  with  the  products  of  digestion.     They  may  thus  be 

utilized  again  without  waste.    This  would  all  be  readily  enough 

intelligible  were  we  adapted  by  Nature  to  subsist  upon  a  very 

scanty  food  supply — since  these  vessels  seem  to  be  adapted  for 

^jthat  very  purpose;    but  it  is  not  intelligible  to  us  if  we  were 

adapted  and  suited  by  Nature  to  receive — not  a  constant  and 

adequate  supply,  but  such  continued  over-nutrition  and  excess 

of  food  as  we  habitually  do  receive  and  constantly  indulge  in. 

I  venture  to  think  this  a  very  strong  reason,  indeed,  against 

the  constant  over-nutrition  we  observe  on  every  hand^showing 

how  contrary  to  our  nature  such  an  excess  must  be. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  lower  animals  feed  more  or  less 
/  continually,   with   no   other   results    than   continued,    normal 
/  growth;  but,  because  this  is  so,  can  it  therefore  be  argued  that 
I    man  can  do  likewise,  with  anything  but  disastrous  results? 
Y  Obviously  not.     Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  man  could  possi- 
1  bly  spend  more  than  two  hours  daily  in  his  feeding,  for  purely 
^physiological  reasons,  let  alone  the  fact  that  disease  would 
undoubtedly  follow  any  such  attempt.     For  at  least  twenty- 
two  hours  a  day,  therefore,  man  is  compelled  to  fast;   while  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  this  period  may ^  be  extended  to 
more  than  twenty-three  hours  and  a  half — and  this,  not  with 
I    any  detriment  to  the  organism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
Vj    decided  benefit.^     This  allows  man,  it  will  be  seen,  almost  his 
entire  waking  day  to  devote  to  other,  intellectual  or  spiritual, 
pursuits.     It  would  thus  seem  that,  in  man,  the  animal  functions 
are  reduced  to  the  minimum — affording  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  the  cultivation  of  his  higher  self.     And  the  more 
highly  developed,  the  more  aesthetic,  the  man  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
less  ne(^d  he  eat ;  while  the  grossly  animal  man  invariably  ingests 
and  disposes  of  an  astonishing — even  disgusting — amount  of 

»  "New  Glutton  or  Epicure,"  p.  119. 
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food.     From  all  these  and  similar  considerations  we  may,   I 
think,  deduce  the  following  law : 

The  higher  in  the  scale  of  evolution  ive  proceed,  the  less  the  time  ^ 
that  is  actually  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body;  and  con- 
sequently the  more  time  has  he  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  other  interests — his  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  powers. 
And,  as  the  greatest  mark  of  distinction  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals  is  his  mental  characteristics,  we  may  briefly 
express  ourselves  in  the  fornmla: 

The  greater  the  mentality,  the  less  the  need  for  food;  or,  as  men- 
tality increases,  the  need  for  food  decreases.  I  am  unaware  that 
this  observation  has  ever  been  made  before — or  such  implica- 
tions as  it  involves  recognized;  yet  this  statement  is,  I  am 
persuaded,  demonstrably  true. 

We  all  know  that  the  lower  forms  of  life  spend  almost  their 
entire  time  in  the  search  for,  and  devouring  of,  food;  they  are 
''all  stomach  and  no  brain."  But  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of 
evolution,  we  find  less  and  less  predominance  given  to  the 
digestive  organs,  and  more  and  more  to  the  intellectual  side  of 
the  animal.  And  finally,  in  man,  we  find  the  mental  side  so 
largely  predominant,  the  purely  animal  side  so  far  reduced,  in 
relative  bulk  and  importance  that,  in  the  ideal  ''economic  and 
aesthetic  nutrition  (as  well  as  for  the  highest  bodily  comfort  and 
good  health)  we  can,  as  we  know,  reduce  the  time  required  for 
feeding  purposes  to  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  timc^;  and  it  is 
surely  not  an  absurd  'or  even  an  extravagant  supposition  to 
think  that,  as  we  continue  to  develop  along  the  lines  of  mental 
growth,  this  time  may  be  still  further  reduced — almost  to  nothing 
in  fact.  And  that  this  may  actually  have  been  accomj)lished, 
in  some  cases,  may  })e  contended,  when  we  consider  the  cases 
of  those  Yogis  of  India  who  have  been  enabled  to  live  for  very 
consideral)le  periods  without  food  of  any  kind;  while,  owing 
to  their  otherwise  most  abstemious  Hves,  it  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  fasting  this  lengthy  period  would  he  necessary  or 
possible,  without  signs  of  starvation  r(\sulting.  ^'et  such  signs 
are  seldom  or  never  noticed.  The  physical  side  of  such  trance 
states  should  be  as  carefully  studied  in  the  future  as  the  psycho- 
logical side  has  been  studietl  in  th(>  past,     l-'roni  the  point   of 
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view  of  the  student  of  fasting,  such  cases  are  of  intense  interest, 
no  less  than  to  the  psychologist,  or  to  the  psychical  researcher. 
An  interesting  account  of  such  trance  conditions  is  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  T.  J.  Hudson's  ''Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena," 
pp.  312-13;  and  in  various  works  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Swami  Abhedananda  tells  us  *  that : 

**A11  Hatha  Yogis  eat  very  little,  but  they  can  also  go  without 
food  for  days  and  even  for  months,  and  succeed  in  conquering 
sleep." 

Doctor  Oswald  and  Mr.  Macfadden  write :' 

''Reptiles,  with  their  small  expenditure  of  vital  energy,  can 
easily  survive  dietetic  deprivations;  but  bears  and  badgers,  with 
an  organization  essentially  analogous  to  that  of  the  human 
species,  and  with  a  circulation  of  the  blood  active  enough  to 
maintain  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  more  than  a  hundred 
degrees  above  that  of  the  winter  storms,  dispense  with  food  for 
periods  varying  from  three  to  five  months,  and  at  the  termination 
of  their  ordeal  emerge  from  their  dens  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  physical  and  mental  energies." 

It  is  practically  acknowledged  that  human  hibernation  is  "a 
condition  utterly  inexplicable  to  any  principle  taught  in  the 
schools."^  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  time  for  such 
hibernation  is  the  winter,  when  we  might  almost  expect  it  to  be 
the  summer  months',  if  the  accepted  theories  were  correct  as  to 
the  causation  of  heat  by  food — which  doctrine  we  shall  pres- 
ently examine.  Kuhne  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
animals  eat  far  less  in  the  winter  time  than  they  do  in  the  sum- 
mer,* and  Doctor  Oswald  remarked  that:** 

"Winter  is  not  the  worst  time  for  a  fast,  it  may  even  be  the 
best,  to  judge  from  the  phenomena  of  hibernation." 

Still,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Purinton  when  he  advises  all  prospec- 
tive fasters  to  "choose  summer  or  spring  for  the  conquest  fast."' 

1  "How  to  Be  a  Yogi,"  pp.  45-6. 

2  "Fasting,  Hydropathy  and  Exercise,"  pp.  60-1. 
^Xebb  and  Vollum:  "Premature  Burial,"  p.  43. 
♦''New  Science  of  Healing,"  p.  120. 

'  "Fasting,  Hydropathy  and  Exercise,"  p.  65. 
8  "Philosophy  of  Fasting,"  p.  104. 
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The  whole  subject  should  be  closely  studied,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  from  scientific  men. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  main  theme  of  this  chapter — 
the  discussion  of  the  amount  of  food  that  is  required  by  the 
body,  in  order  to  maintain  and  preserve  it  in  a  high  state  of 
health.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this.  If  this  lesser 
amount  of  food  is  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
body  in  health,  it  follows  that  more  than  this  amount  must 
be  injurious;  must  clog  the  system  and  waste  the  vital  forces. 
The  proper  amount  and  more  than  the  proper  amount  cannot 
possibly  have  exactly  the  same  effects  upon  the  organism;  that 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility;  and  the  effects  must  be 
injurious  because  the  food  supply  is  not  the  normal  amount, 
and  the  normal  amount  is  always  the  best.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  injurious;  and  probably  injurious,  ceteris  paribus,  just  to  the 
extent  that  the  excess  passes  the  normal  limit.  How  and  in 
what  ways  this  is  injurious  we  shall  presently  see. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  underfed,  though  the 
chances  are,  I  believe,  so  slight  that  they  need  hardly  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  possible  for  us  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and 
to  starve  the  tissues,  by  under  and  improper,  feeding,  and  I  am 
not  contending  for  a  moment  that  such  is  not  the  case.  That 
numbers  of  the  poor  should  have  a  greater  amount  of,  and 
better,  food  I  fully  admit.  Even  in  the  majority  of  these  cases, 
however,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  quality  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  food  ingested  which  is  below  the  proper  standard. 
Doctor  Rabagliati  takes  a  very  decided  positive  stand  in  this 
question.     He  says :  ^ 

"If  he  (the  reader)  should  whisper  to  himself — what  about 
poverty,  then? — do  the  very  poor  also  eat  too  much  and  too 
often?  It  seems  to  me  that  they  do.  The  poor,  it  seems  to  me, 
eat  poor  food  too  often  and  too  much,  and  the  rich  eat  rich  food 
too  often  and  too  much,  and  they  are  both  ill." 

He  cont(*nds  that  the  babies  of  the  poor  are  invariably  overfed 
(p.  239).  Still,  I  conceive  that  under-feeding  may, occasionally,  be 

*  "Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  p.  23"^ 
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a  very  great  and  pressing  menace  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  community;  and  that  starvation  is  not,  of  course,  impos- 
sible. My  contention,  throughout,  is  that  the  evils  arising 
from  the  practice  of  under-feeding,  in  any  case,  are  so  immeas- 
urably eclipsed  by  the  extent  of  the  opposite  practice  as  to  sink 
into  utter  oblivion,  and  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  consideration. 
My  distinction  between  fasting  and  starvation  should  make 
that  clear,     (p.  564.) 

But,  after  all,  the  chances  of  under-feeding — for  the  average 
person — are  very  slight.  Over-feeding  is  the  great  curse  from 
which  civilization  suffers  to-day.  I  consider  it  is  far  more 
important  than  drink;  both  because  it  affects  a  far  greater 
number  of  persons — both  young  and  old;  men,  women  and 
children,  afflicting  them  with  its  consequences — diverse  and 
grievous  diseases — but  also  because  the  craving  for  drink  is  a 
natural  result  of  and  consequent  upon  this  continual  over- 
feeding. The  surplus  of  food  in  the  stomach — particularly  if  it 
be  of  an  irritating  and  stimulating  quality — sets  up  a  constant 
irritation  of  that  organ,  which  is  temporarily  allayed  by  the 
greater  stimulant,  alcohol.  It  is  a  great  truth  that  every 
stimulant  calls  for  a  higher  and  more  powerful  one.  Thus  the 
inter-relation  of  alcoholism  and  meat-eating  is  fast  becoming 
recognized;  and  is  well  and  tersely  stated  by  Doctor  Keith 
where  he  says:^ 

''I  have  long  been  convinced  that  there  is  a  cause  and 'connec- 
tion between  a  free  use  of  flesh  foods  and  inclination  for  stimu- 
lants, especially  in  the  young.  Roast  beef  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
sapid  food  that  exists;  desire  gratified  leads  for  a  demand  for 
something  higher  in  the  same  line.  This  cannot  be  had  from 
food,  but  it  may  from  drink." 

To  eradicate  this  evil,  then,  once  and  for  all,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  send  out  an  army  of  reformers;  moral  suasion  will 
not  answer  in  cases  of  disease  (and  alcoholism  undoubtedly  is  a 
disease),  but  merely  to  introduce  a  rational  system  of  feeding 
the  masses;  supplying  them  with  a  limited  supply  of  simple, 
wholesome,  non-stimulating  food.    Alcoholism  could  no  more 

»  "Fads  of  an  Old  Physician,"  p.  42. 
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persist  on  such  a  diet  than  could  the  winter's  snow  resist  the 
influence  of  the  warm,  spring  sun.  The  root,  the  cause  of  the 
evil  would  be  removed,  eradicated;  the  craving  would  no 
longer  be  present;  and  until  this  cause  is  discovered  and  re- 
moved, the  crusade  against  alcoholism  will  be  in  vain.^ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  fast  is  one  of  the  easiest  methods 
known  for  the  cure  of  alcoholism,  and  for  this  reason:  When 
such  a  patient  enters  upon  a  fast,  the  lack  of  food  is  the  first 
and  the  temporarily  over-ruling  sensation,  to  which  everything 
else  is  subordinated.  All  else  is  lost  sight  of,  so  long  as  food  is 
permanently  withdrawn;  while  every  new  and  abnormal  sen- 
sation or  craving  will  be  put  down  to  the  lack  of  food.  In 
reality,  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  the  stimulus  of  the  alcohol ;  but 
so  accustomed  are  we  to  believe  that  our  strength  comes  from 
food,  that  any  weakness  or  depression  following  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fast  would  be  put  down  to  that  cause,  and  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in — so  long  as  a  fast  is  undertaken  at  all.  It  is  not 
appreciated  that  this  depression  is  due  almost  solely  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  alcohol.  When  once  this  craving  has  sub- 
sided, however,  and  the  fast  has  been  terminated,  and  feeding 
resumed,  it  (the  alcoholic  craving)  is  no  longer  present — since 
its  cause — the  abnormal  condition  of  the  stomach  and  system 
generally — will  have  been  removed.  Thenceforward,  the  appe- 
tite will  have  disappeared — since  the  cause  of  the  appetite  is  no 
longer  present. 

What  has  just  been  said  regarding  certain  physical  cravings 
and  conditions,  applies  equally  to  the  mental  characteristics. 
The  ''cross,  irritable  dyspeptic"  is  a  combination  of  words  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  English  language  ever  to  be  entirely  eradi- 
cated; and  who  does  not  know  the  cheerful  optimist  who  never 
feels  a  pain  nor  an  ache,  and  who  "never  realizes  that  he  has  a 
stomach?"  To  be  sure  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  every 
rule,  but  it  must  he  n'lncinbci'cd  that  they  arc  the  excerptions 
— not  the  rule.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  my  argument 
hokls  good.     Evil  temper,  vicious  disposition   (aye,  and  (>ven 

>  See  H.  P.  Fowler:  "Vegetarianism,  the  Radical  Cure  for  Intenn)oranco;" 
Doctor  D(;\vcv:  "Chronic  Alcoholism;"  Sclilickcvscii's  "  I-'niit  aiul  Hn\i(i;" 
Dr.  Anna  Kinj^sfonl:  "The  PcrfccI  Way  in  Diet;''  .lames  ('.  Jackson's  "How 
to  Cure  Dnmkards;"   also  his  *' Four  Dnmkanls;"   "Tlu'  l>rink  rmhUMn,"  rlc. 
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worse  vices),  spring,  it  can  readily  be  shown,  from  tliis  single 
habit — a  habit  that  affects  everyone  of  us  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  and  whose  far-reaching  evil  consequences  we  are  just 
beginning  to  realize. 

The  question  thus  narrows  itself  down  to  this:  what  is, 
approximately,  the  amount  of  food  needed,  in  each  individual 
case,  in  order  to  keep  the  body's  vital  and  physical  powers  in 
equilibrium?  And  to  this  question  I  must  at  once  say  that  I 
have  no  definite  answer.  I  have  attempted  on  p.  471,  to  give 
a  tentative  answer  to  this  question,  but  science  has  no  means 
of  determining  it  other  than  that  of  direct,  personal  experiment, 
and  observation.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  so. 
Until  quite  recently,  no  man  has  made  the  experiment,  and 
scientifically  recorded  the  results  of  an  attempt,  to  see  how  far 
this  reduction  of  food  is  possible;  of  how  little  food,  i.e.,  can  be 
eaten  daily  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  harmful  results 
following  therefrom;  but  the  moment  one  such  attempt  was 
made,  it  was  found  that  the  actual  bodily  requirements  were 
very  greatly  below  or  less  than  the  standard  set  up,  as  being 
necessary,  in  the  text-books  of  physiology  (whose  supposed 
''facts"  were  at  once  proved  to  be  erroneous);  and  that  this 
reduction  was  so  great  that  only  about  one-third  as  much  food 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  properly  sustain  life — as  has  been 
universally  taught  by  the  physiologists,  whose  views  are  now 
held  to  be  ''incomplete,  unsound  and  unscientific";^  while  the 
Voit  standard  of  minimal  nitrogen  requirement  for  a  healthy 
worker,  lias  been  proved  to  be  grossly  incorrect.  And  when 
we  remember  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  eat  a  very  great 
deal  more  food  than  even  the  physiologists  say  is  necessary,  we 
at  once  perceive  the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  bulk 
of  food  actually  required  and  that  which  is  almost  universally 
eaten. 2  Probably  from  four  to  six  times  as  much  food  is  eaten 
as  the  body  actually  requires,  and  this  great  amount  of  excess 
must  be  disposed  of  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  powers.  I  shall 
now  adduce,  briefly,  the  evidence  upon  which  the  above  state- 
ment is  founded,  and  shall  bring  forward,  first,  the  classical  case 
of  Louis  Cornaro. 

»  " Humaniculture,"  p.  8.  ^''Ina,  Nutshell,"  by  Dio  Lewis,  M.D.,  p.  37. 
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Cornaro,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  was  born  in  1464,  and  lived 
about  one  hundred  and  two  years — dying  in  1566.^ 

In  the  first  forty  or  so  years  of  his  life,  Cornaro  lived  very 
much  as  did  his  companions  of  the  nobility,  with  the  consequence 
that,  at  that  age,  he  broke  down  completely  and  almost  died — 
being  saved  only  through  an  adoption  of  those  habits  he  outlines 
and  defends  in  his  little  book,  ''The  Temperate  Life."  To  this 
I  would  refer  the  reader  for  a  full  statement  of  his  own  case 
and  also  for  a  most  philosophic  and  masterly  defense  of  the 
doctrine  of  reduction  of  diet  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  all 
disease.  Cornaro  reduced  his  daily  allowance  of  food  to  12  oz. 
— with  14  oz.  of  light  Italian  wine — and  on  this  diet  he  subsisted 
for  practically  the  remainder  of  his  wonderfully  active  and 
brilliant  life — to  his  death  at  the  age  of  102.  (p.  55.)  Only 
once  or  twice  did  Cornaro  even  slightly  increase  the  amount  of 
his  daily  food  supply,  and  on  both  occasions  did  he  become  ill, 
and  was  forced  to  resume  his  former  lower  diet — on  which  he 
quickly  recovered.  I  should  like  to  quote  largely  from  this  most 
scholarly  and  philosophical  author,  but  lack  of  space  unfortun- 
ately forbids  my  doing  so. 

But  it  is  not  necessary,  fortunately  for  this  argument,  to  refer 
to  this  classical  case  for  proof  of  my  contention — since  we  have 
living  to-day,  a  ''modern  Louis  Cornaro,"  viz.y  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher — whose  case  has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  whole 
scientific  world,  and  whose  experiments  will  surely  tend  to 
revolutionize  medicine  and  physiology — if  they  have  not,  indeed, 
already  done  so. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  offer  more  than  a  brief  resume  of  this 
case.  Mr.  Fletcher  himself  has  treated  the  subject  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner  in  his  two  books — "Glutton  or  Epicure,"  and 
"The  A.  B.— Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition."  Briefly,  the  case  is 
this:  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  was  first  led  to  experiment  upon 
himself  through  illness.  He  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  himself  in  nutrition  and  food  supply,  and  turnt^l  his  atten- 
tion largely  to  thorough  mastication,  nnd  the  quality  and  (|uan- 

'  Thore  is  considerahK'  uiiccTtaint y  as  to  tlio  vcar  of  Cornaro's  hirth,  also 
that  of  his  death,  and  the  exact  a^c  of  tlie  vcnorabic  old  man  caimot  l>e  ^;i\on. 
The  majority  of  modem  authorities  seem  to  give  fnmi  a  hundred  to  a  liundred 
and  two  years,  however. 
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tity  of  food  rccjuircd  in  order  to  properly  sustain  the  human 
organism  in  weight  and  health.  By  practicing  very  thorough 
mastication  (regarding  the  effects  of  which  he  has  much  of 
interest  and  moment  to  tell  us)^  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  food  eaten  very  far  below  the  bulk  usually  con- 
sumed, and  considered  necessary;  and  this,  without  lowering 
the  tone  of  health,  the  strength  and  vitality — or,  when  once  the 
superfluous  fatty  tissue  had  been  removed,  and  normal  condi- 
tions restored — no  further  loss  of  bodily  weight.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  vastly  improved  physical  and  mental  condition  became 
manifest — exalted  mental  powers,  greater  mentality  and  stamina, 
and  the  increased  ability  to  undergo  almost  any  amount  of 
physical  exertion  without  fatigue.  The  reason  is  obvious 
enough.  All  the  bodily  energy,  which,  heretofore,  had  been 
utilized  in  digesting  and  eliminating  food  material  in  excess, 
now  became  available  for  other — bodily  and  mental — purposes. ^ 

Since  it  thus  appears  that  the  less  we  eat,  the  mxore  energy 
we  have  (within  certain  limits),  it  should  be  our  logical  con- 
clusion, from  this,  that,  were  we  to  eat  nothing  at  all,  we  should 
have  very  much  more  energy  than  usual — since  none  would  be 
used  for  digestion,  and  we  should  be  able  to  use  it  all  for  the 
daily  activities.  This  should  be  our  conclusion,  arguing  logic- 
ally. And,  indeed,  such  is  the  stand  I  shall  presently  take,  and 
in  Book  III.,  Chapter  I.,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  this  is 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  that  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  more  energy  while  fasting  than  at  any  other  time.  As  the 
argument  is  there  stated,  however,  I  leave  that  branch  of  our 
question  for  the  present. 

Now,  if  this  case  stood  alone,  it  might  perhaps  be  questioned 

1  It  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  that  mastication  not  only  breaks  up  the 
food  into  small  particles,  but  is  a  very  important  first  step  in  the  chemical 
transformation  of  food.  ("Glutton  or  Epicure,"  p.  6.)  And  it  is  highly 
essential  that  these  changes  should  take  place  in  the  mouth,  where  we  have 
control  of  the  food — and  not  involve  the  digestive  energy  of  the  body  in  this 
useless  work — since,  as  Doctor  Edinger  pointed  out  ("Have  Fishes  Memory?" 
p.  380):  "Human  i)eings  may  take  or  refuse  to  take  food,  but  as  soon  as  a 
bite  passes  the  arch  of  the  palate  and  enters  the  domain  of  the  swallowing 
apparatus,  properly  speaking,  it  is  beyond  their  control."  Mr.  Fletcher  often 
insisted  upon  this.  How  important  it  is,  then,  to  see  that  this  initial  state 
of  digestion  is  thoroughly  performed! 

2  For  accounts  of  this  case,  see  Reports  of  Sir  Michael  Foster,  F.R.S., 
Professor  Chittenden,  Dr.  Wm.  G.  Anderson,  etc. 
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as  being  universally  applicable;  but,  I  may  state,  this  is  not  the 
case.  For  years  it  did  so  stand,  but,  fortunately  for  my  argu- 
ment, Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  has  furnished  the  "missing 
link"  in  his  two  books,  '-Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition" 
and  ''The  Nutrition  of  Man."  Here,  we  find  detailed  and 
abundant  proof  that  the  body  can  sustain  its  weight  and  increase 
its  vitality  on  at  least  one-third  the  amount  generally  considered 
as  necessary  for  the  healthy  man.  ("Physiological  Economy  in 
Nutrition,"  p.  41.) 

Not  only  did  Professor  Chittenden  prove  this  to  be  the  case 
in  his  own  person,  but  he  induced  several  of  his  fellow  professors 
to  pursue  the  same  course  and  to  reduce  their  diet,  and  carefully 
observed  the  results.  In  every  single  instance  (five)  the  results 
agreed  more  or  less  exactly  with  that  of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher. 
But  further,  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  principle  beyond 
doubt,  and^at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  a  like  reduction  could 
be  made  in  the  cases  of  men  leading  a  vigorous,  active  life, 
he  instigated  a  prolonged  series  of  experiments  with  thirteen 
volunteers  from  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army  for  sub- 
jects (who  daily  went  through  a  regular  drill — gymnastic  work, 
etc. — of  the  anny,  and  other  physical  work  in  addition);  and 
with  eight  university  students — trained  in  athletics — the  results 
of  which  experiments  form  the  bulk  of  the  book.  I  cannot  here 
attempt,  of  course,  even  a  summary  of  these  results — since  the 
whole  book  is  a  mass  of  figures  and  calculations:  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  fact  was  proved,  most  conclusively,  that  an  equal 
proportionate  reduction  was  possible  in  every  case,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  conclusions  were  reached  as  in  all  tlic  other 
cases  mentioned:  i.e.,  that  as  soon  as  the  attempt  was  once 
fairly  made  to  see  how  far  this  reduction  was  possible,  withcnit 
harm  resulting,  \hv  conclusion  was  reached  that,  in  ev(>ry  case 
— man  can  not  only  live,  but  actually  improve,  ])hysically  and 
mentally,  and  show  increasiil  strength  (p.  274),  and  an  im- 
proved reaction  lime  (pp.  442-5), on  a  diet  that  was,  in  ])roteid, 
but  one-third  as  full  and  rich  as  is  universally  said  to  l)e  neces- 
sary by  physiologists,  and  as  tauglit  in  all  medical  schools  and 
colleges — while  almost  every  man  duiing  that  period,  stored 
nitrogen,  instead  of  losing-  i( !     (p.  22'A.)     And,  as  before  stated, 
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there  is  hardly  anyone  who  does  not  very  greatly  exceed  even 
the  amounts  said  to  be  necessary  by  the  physiologists.  How 
much  greater,  then,  is  the  ingestion  of  food  than  the  true  require- 
ments! Does  it  not  become  obvious — nay,  certain — that  the 
majority  of  persons  are  eating  by  far  (probably  four  or  five 
times)  too  much  food?  And  how  can  this  continued  surplus 
be  other  than  harmful? — crowding  the  digestive  organs,  choking 
the  circulation,  and  necessitating  a  tremendous  outlay  of  vital 
energy  in  order  to  efTectually  and  finally  dispose  of  it?  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  it  should  be  so;  in  fact,  it  is  not.' 

The  whole  question  of  the  amount  of  food  daily  eaten  is,  in 
reality,  purely  one  of  habit.  As  Professor  Chittenden  so  well 
said :  ^ 

/^  ''  ...  The  so-called  cravings  of  appetite  are  purely  the 
result  of  habit.  A  habit  once  acquired  and  persistently  followed 
soon  has  us  in  its  grasp,  and  then  any  deviation  therefrom  dis- 
turbs our  physiological  equilibrium.  The  system  makes  com- 
plaint and  we  experience  a  craving,  it  may  be,  for  that  to  which 
the  body  has  become  accustomed,  even  though  this  something 
be,  in  the  long  run,  distinctly  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  body. 
There  has  thus  come  about  a  sentiment  that  the  cravings  of  the 
•  appetite  for  food  are  to  be  fully  satisfied,  and  this  is  merely 
obedience  to  Nature's  laws.  The  idea,  however,  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  Anyone  with  a  little  persistence  can  change  his  or  her 
habits  of  life,  change  the  whole  order  of  cravings,  thus  demon- 
strating that  the  latter  are  purely  artificial,  and  that  they  have 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  welfare  or  needs  of  the  body. 
In  other  words,  dietetic  requirements  are  to  be  founded,  not  upon 
so-called  instinct  and  craving,  but  upon  reason  and  intelligence." 


V 


We  thus  see  that  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  guiding  their 
food  habits  by  what  people  do  eat,  and  not  by  what  they  should 
eat.  Everyone  eats  far  too  much;  we  thereby  acquire  false 
habits,  and,  as  Doctor  Lewis  pointed  out:^ 

*This  agrees  very  well  with  what  Mr.  H.  Irving  Hancock  has  to  tell  us  of 
the  Japanese  diet.  In  his  "Japanese  Physical  Training,"  p.  17,  he  says: 
"A  bowl  of  grain  and  a  handful  of  fish  is  considered  an  ample  meal  for  the 
coolie  who  is  called  upon  to  perform  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  hard  manual  toil 
in  a  day." 

2  Century  Magazine,  Oct.,  1905,  p.  860. 

3  ''  New  Gymnastics,"  p.  239. 
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'^If  we  give  ourselves  up  to  eating,  the  system  soon  learns  tlie 
habit  of  receiving  and  disposing  of  a  very  large  amount  of  food; 
but  it  does  thus  at  the  expense  of  brain  and  muscle." 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  maxim  that  'Svhat  makes  the  man  sick  is 
the  thing  which  he  never  wants  to  relinquish."  For  measures 
that  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  over-eating  with  least  discomfort 
to  the  patient,  See  Appendix  F. 

''But,"  it  may  be  objected,  ''we  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  food  (fuel)  to  enable  us  to  perform  our  daily  work  to  the 
best  advantage — or,  indeed,  at  all.  We  may  observe  the  analogy 
between  the  human  body  and  the  steam  engine,  in  such  cases. 
The  engine  nmst  have  sufficient  fuel,  otherwise  the  fires  will 
burn  low,  and  have  to  be  built  up  again.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
human  body;  if  we  withdraw  the  food,  the  human  fires  (the 
energies)  run  low,  and  the  system  will  again  have  to  be  built  up 
and  invigorated  by  augmented  "coaling"  later  on.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  withholding  the  food  (fuel)  from  the  body  can  do 
nothing  but  weaken  and  depress  it,  and  can  be  of  no  possible 
assistance  in  any  case — and  may  be  the  cause  of  much  harm." 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  generally  accepted  position  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  one  usually  assumed  and  defended  whenever  the 
question  arises.  That  it  is  quite  as  erroneous  in  theory  as  in 
actual  practice  I  shall  show  presently,  in  considerable  detail 
(pp.  225-303) ;  but,  even  granting  for  the  moment  (which  I  do 
not)  that  the  body  does  resemble  the  steam  engine  in  this  respect, 
I  w^ould  point  out  that  the  above  comparison  and  su])posed 
parallel  is  entirely  erroneous  for  this  reason.  The  cases  are  not 
parallel.  The  diseased  body  resembles,  not  the  propcrhj  coaled 
engine,  but  the  one  that  has  been  continually  and  vastly  over 
coaled  (if  I  may  so  express  it):  one  in  which  the  fire  is  clogged 
with  an  excess  of  combustible  material  (of  good  nutriment),  and 
which  only  requires  time,  a  forced  draught  (exercise),  and  lo  be 
"let  alone,"  in  oi-dei-  to  burn  up  successfully  this  niateiial.  and 
set  things  to  rights.  If,  however,  during  this  period,  we  were 
to  continue  j)iling  on  the  coal,  we  should,  thei-eby.  smother  and 
altogether  choke  the  fii-e;  and  for  this  reason  it  would  "go  out" 
even  tliough  there  be  a  great  abundance  of  the  best  and  most 
combustil)le  mateiial   heaped   upon   it.     And   so   it    is  with   the 
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human  organism.  The  body  is  clogged  and  overloaded  with 
an  excess  of  food  material ;  of  which  it  has  been  unable  to  suc- 
cessfully dispose — owing  to  the  fact  that  more  has  been  actually 
piled  into  the  engine — ingested  into  the  body — than  it  can 
successfully  burn  up,  and  in  other  ways  dispose  of. 

Just  in  the  same  way  that  too  great  a  force  of  coal  gas  will, 
when  present,  result  in  flare  and  waste,  and  will  not  produce 
so  good  and  satisfactory  a  light  as  a  lesser  amount  of  gas  would 
produce — just  so,  does  too  much  food,  ingested  into  the  human 
economy,  defeat  its  own  object ;  it  will  fail  to  nourish,  to  properly 
sustain  and  supply  the  tissue  with  nutriment ;  and  results  merely 
in  harmful  waste,  and  frequently  in  disastrous  results.  This 
being  so,  how  then  are  we  to  treat  this  condition?  By  con- 
tinually adding  more  fuel — more  food?  Certainly  not!  We 
should  stop  all  ingress  of  food — should  fast,  in  fact — and  stimu- 
late the  action  of  the  excretory  organs.  Only  in  this  manner 
can  we  hope  for  successful  results — for  a  final  cure.  The  fuel 
already  in  the  body  must  be  allowed  to  burn  out  before  more  is 
added;  and  the  brighter  the  fire  burns — the  greater  the  heat 
and  energy  evolved — the  cleaner  is  the  system  from  all  but 
utilizable  fuel.  As  before  stated,  the  analogy,  in  these  cases, 
is  the  body  to  the  over  not  the  properly  coaled  steam  engine. 

There  is  then  this  one  consideration  which  I  should  like  to 
impress  upon  my  reader  with  the  utmost  earnestness — asking 
him  to  let  it  sink  into  his  consciousness  and  appreciate  it  in  all 
its  significance.  The  point  is  this:  that  we  are  not  nourished  by 
the  amount  of  food  we  eat,  hut  by  the  amount  we  can  properly  use 
and  assimilate.^ 

If  the  system  can  only  appropriate,  and  properly  and  bene- 
ficially utilize,  as  much  food  as  can  be  placed  in  a  thimble,  e.g., 
then  that  is  all  the  food  that  should  be  eaten,  and  all  the  food 
that  can  possibly  nourish,  or  do  the  patient  any  ''good"  what- 
ever— all  food  over  and  above  this  must  be  expelled  from  the 
system  through  a  useless  expenditure  of  the  vital  forces;  and 
further,  food  which  the  system  cannot  appropriate  always 
undergoes  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  and  putrefaction 

1  See  "  Nutrition  Investigations  at  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,"  by  M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.S.,  p.  28,  etc. 
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in  the  digestive  tract,  and  this  toxic  material  is  absorbed  into 
the  circulation,  helping  to  poison  the  patient.'  If  the  amount 
of  food  that  can  be  properly  assimilated  is,  in  three  test  cases, 
12  oz.,  6  oz.,  and  2  oz.  respectively,  this  weight  of  food  is  all 
that  should  be  ingested,  and  the  patient  whose  system  is  in  a 
condition  to  assimilate  but  2  oz.  with  benefit,  will  gain  no  more 
flesh  and  do  himself  no  more  ''good"  on  the  greater  amount — 
the  8  oz.  or  the  12  oz.;  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  do  himself  an 
infinite  amount  of  harm  by  swallowing  the  greater  amount  of 
food — the  harm  increasing  in  exact  ratio  to  the  amount  ingested 
over  and  above  the  prescribed  limit.  This  point  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Now,  the  amount  of  food  that  can  be  used  to 
advantage  (assimilated  by  the  system)  depends  upon  the  general 
bodily  condition — the  nervous  vigor  of  the  patient — and  the 
ability  of  the  digestive  system  to  cope  with,  and  properly 
assimilate,  the  food  ingested.  Properly  interpreted,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ability  of  the  digestive  organs  to  utilize  the  food  in- 
gested depends  absolutely  upon,  and  is  in  direct  proportion  to, 
the  needs  of  the  system  for  nutriment.  In  cases  of  ill  health 
the  digestive  system  is  obviously  and  certainly  deranged  through- 
out; the  muscles  refusing  to  properly  perform  their  work,  and 
the  digestive  juices  being  secreted  in  extremely  small  quantities 
throughout  the  aHmentary  canal  (p.  504-5),  their  secretion  nmst 
be  forced  to  enable  them  to  respond  at  all.  And  this  brings  us 
to  another  extremely  important  point — the  importance  of 
which,  again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate.  The 
digestive  fluids  are  throughout,  secreted  not  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  eaten,  but  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food 
required  by  the  system.    As  Doctor  Page  tersely  put  it:' 

"In  accordance  with  a  universal  law  of  nature — the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  —  gastric  juice,  upon  wliich  di^^estion  depends, 
'is  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  glands  of  the  stonuicli,  in 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  organism  for  food,  and  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  food  swallowed.'  There  is,  therefore, 
a  normal  dyspepsia  for  whatever  of  excess  is  taken.  Moreover, 
in  such  cases,  nono  of  the  food  is  woll  digested." 

'  Vidr  "  Ari.stocracy  of  Hoaltli,"  hv  M.irv  I-'ootc  IlciKh'rstni.  p.  710. 
-  "  Nat  u nil  Cure,"  n.  O:^ 
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Let  me  still  further  enforce  this  position  by  the  following 
considerations.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  every 
particle  of  food  we  eat  must  be  aerated  in  the  lungs  before  it 
can  be  appropriated  by  the  system,  and  used  for  building  tisuse. 
No  matter  how  much  food  we  eat,  if  this  aeration  is  not  per- 
formed, this  food  must  of  necessity  fail  to  nourish  us.  We  only 
receive  the  benefit  from  as  much  food  as  has  been  aerated. 
And  it  must  further  be  remembered  that  all  food  material  not 
aerated  merely  clogs  and  chokes  the  organism,  without  nour- 
ishing it  in  the  least  degree.    Says  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail : ' 

'^Eating  and  breathing  must  correspond;  that  is  to  say,  no 
one  can  in  any  way  nor  by  any  means,  diminish  the  breathing 
capacity  and  increase  the  quantity  of  food  with  impunity.  Every 
morsel  of  food  requires  a  corresponding  particle  of  air,  or  it  can 
never  be  used.  Else  it  becomes  a  burden,  and  must  be  thrown 
out  of  the  organism  as  so  much  lumber  or  waste  material." 

And  now  if  this  be  so,  we  can  see  that,  if  we  habitually  breathe 
impure  air,  and  that  shallowly  and  imperfectly,  how  are  we  to 
oxidize  the  mass  of  food  material  that  is  constantly  ingested — 
in  excess  of  organic  needs — since  the  breathing  is  less  than  such 
needs?  This  constant  disproportion  nmst  sooner  or  later  have 
the  gravest  consequences:  and  precisely  what  the  consequences 
are  become  manifest  to  us  when  we  consider  the  millions  of 
deaths  annually  from  consumption  and  lung  diseases  generally. 
See  Appendix  G, 

Now,  the  needs  of  the  tissues  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  exercise  taken,  but  more  especially  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  system  from  diseased  conditions,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that,  just  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  system  for 
food,  is  hunger  present  (p.  546-7) — and  should  be  satisfied  to 
that  extent;  but,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  absence  of  hunger, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  tissues  require  no  food — consequently 
any  supplied  them  at  this  time  would  be  unnatural  and  forced 
nutrition,  which  must  either  be  stored  as  morbid  or  fatty  tissue, 
or  expelled  from  the  system  at  a  great  loss  of  bodily  and  mental 
energy. 

1  "Digestion  and  Dyspepsia,"  p.  14. 
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That  we  do  not  gain  flesh  and  weight  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  food  we  eat  is  so  obvious  and  readily  observable 
that  the  mere  mention  of  the  fact  here  is  barely  necessitated. 
Do  we  not  see,  every  day,  the  '^fat"  man,  who  eats  compara- 
tively little  food;  and  the  "thin"  man,  who  eats  as  nmch  as 
three  men  twice  his  weight?  Are  not  these  examples  only  too 
frequent?  Many  persons  (and  even  physicians)  seem  to  think 
that  there  is  a  certain  mystery  about  such  cases  which  cannot  be 
explained — something,  even,  a  little  uncanny!  Yet  the  ex- 
planation is  simplicity  itself.  The  fat  man's  digestive  organs 
have  not  l^een  impaired;  he  assimilates  what  he  eats;  and  the 
excess  of  food  taken,  over  and  above  his  bodily  needs,  accumul- 
ates in  the  form  of  fatty  tissue.  The  "thin"  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  invariably  suffers  from  dyspepsia;'  from 
indigestion;  from  constipation,  and  from  mal-assimilation  in 
its  many  forms.  Their  digestive  systems,  being  constantly 
overworked,  and  being  weak  naturally,  have  not  vital  vigor  left 
for  the  digestion — the  assimilation  and  elimination — of  such 
quantities  of  food  material,  and  consequently  fail  to  perform 
their  proper  and  allotted  work  at  all,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  nearly  all  the  food  eaten  passes  out  of  such  persons' 
systems  without  being  digested  or  appropriated  at  all;  it  is  a 
pure  case  of  "starvation  from  overfeeding." 

It  is  true  that  emaciation  is  largely  (though  not  entirely)  due 
to  lack  of  nourishment;  to  the  lack  of  food  elements  in  one 
locality  or  to  the  body  generally.  But  this  is  not  due* — as  is 
generally  supposed — to  a  lack  of  food  sup|)ly,  since  the  organism 

'  Nervo\is  or  "mental  dyspepsia"  is  invarial)ly  considered  a  sij^n  of  {)urcly 
mental  influences,  and,  as  such,  is  distinguished  from  the  nuicous  variety, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  he  due  to  physi()l()fi;ical  cause.  My  own  view  of  the 
matter  is  somewhat  dilTerent.  Granting  that  the  mental  influences  are  the 
main  contributor^'  cause  of  this  condition,  1  ask:  what  does  this  mean?  Is 
it  not  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  nervous  influences  or  impulses  to  the 
stomach  are  too  low  in  cjuality,  or  insufficient  in  quantit]i,  to  profxrly  deal  unth 
the  amouni  of  food-material  that  has  been  imjested,'  And  might  we  not  argue 
that  our  best  and  (|uickest  way  of  restoring  the  normal  condition,  would  be 
to  more  directly  pr<)j)ortion  the  nervous  supply  and  the  food-material;  and 
as  we  caiuiot  increase  the  former,  we  must  accomplish  our  end  l)y  decn'asing 
the  latter?  In  other  words,  if  lh(>  bulk  of  food  ingt'sted  were  less,  would  not 
the  ([uantity  and  (luality  of  the  nervous  influences  to  the  stoniach  i)e  sullicient 
to  handle  and  dispose  of  this  lesser  amount?  I  think  if  most  assuredly  would. 
And,  should  no  food  be  eaten,  what  would  become  of  the  dysrM>psia — s<*eing 
that,  at  the  return  of  natural  hunger,  a  jx^rfectly  nonnal  condition  nm.st  of 
necessity  be  present? 
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is  frequently  overloaded  with  such  elements,  in  a  mal-assimilated 
form;  but  it  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  blood  to  reach  the 
ana?mic  parts — owing  to  the  blocked  and  choked  condition  of 
the  blood  vessels — which,  in  turn,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
effete  material  which  should  have  been  eliminated.  Thus  we 
see  that  emaciation  results,  not  from  an  actual  deficiency  of 
nutriment,  but  from  an  excess!  And  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  bring  food  to  the  starved  tissues  is  by  removing  the  cause 
of  the  obstruction,  which  prevents  this  nutriment  from  reaching 
the  tissues  involved.  The  blocking  material  must  be  removed, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  more  safely,  more  quickly  and 
easily  by  fasting  than  by  any  other  method. 

What  such  persons  need,  in  order  to  gain  flesh,  is  not  more 
food,  but  a  greater  stock  of  vitality;  an  increased  power  of  the 
digestive  organs;  and  this  can  only  be  gained  by  giving  them 
less  to  do — by  resting  them — and  a  rest  is  a  fast!  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  therefore,  the  only  way  in  which  thin  persons 
may  ever  hope  to  gain  healthy  flesh  and  strength  is  by  eating 
considerably  less — giving  the  digestive  organs  a  chance  to 
assimilate  more.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  food  we  eat,  but  the  amount  we 
successfully  digest  and  assimilate,  that  does  us  good. 

In  certain  cases  of  emaciation,  exercise  undoubtedly  removes 
from  the  capillaries  effete  material — which  has  been  obstructing 
and  blocking  these  vessels,  and  preventing,  consequently,  the 
proper  blood  supply  to  these  parts.  This  once  removed,  and 
the  circulation  restored,  proper  nutrition  of  these  parts  is  again 
rendered  possible.  Thus  we  see  that  over-nutrition  (by  block- 
ing of  the  peripheral  blood  vessels)  causes  actual  starvation  of 
these  parts;  a  truth  the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  overestimate. 

Thus  we  see  that  fasting  actually  prevents  starvation  and  in- 
creases nutrition!  And  it  is  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
this  great  truth  that  many  hundreds  die  of  anaemia  and  other 
wasting  diseases — starved  to  death  by  over-feeding.  They 
starve  because  they  are  overfed  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  impaired  the  organs  of  digestion  so  that  no  power  remains 
to  digest  and  assimilate  food,  however  much  or  little  may  be 
swallowed.     See  Appendix  H. 
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A  word  in  this  connection  regarding  cold  hands  and  feet. 
This  abnormal  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  peripheral 
blood  vessels  are  blocked  with  foreign  material,  and  the  only 
way  to  restore  the  animal  heat  to  these  parts  is  to  restore  the  I 
circulation.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  ridding  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  impurities  they  contain.  This  once  done,  a 
normal  circulation  and  temperature  will  ensue;  they  will  be- 
come as  warm  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  of  even  temperature 
with  it.^ 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  very  highly  important  consideration. 
It  may  be  contended — and  probably  will  be — that  fasting  will 
only  benefit  fat  individuals,  and  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  thin 
persons;  but  this  is  the  greatest  of  errors.  Thus,  emaciated 
persons  will  receive  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  benefit  from  the 
fast  than  do  their  more  fleshy  brethren;  this  being  due,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  thin  persons  are  thin  because  they  are 
starving  from  overfeeding;  that  their  emaciation  is  due  to  the 
choking  of  their  smaller  blood  vessels  with  effete  material. 
The  benefit  such  patients  will  receive  from  fasting  is  very  great. 

We  now  see  why  it  is  that  thin  persons  can  invarial)ly  derive 
so  much  benefit  from  a  fast.  The  fact  that  they  are  more  or 
less  emaciated  does  not  by  any  means  prove  (as  it  is  always 
supposed  to  prove)  that  such  persons  have  had  too  little  food; 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  disproved  by  the  fact  that  many  chronic- 
ally thin  persons  have  gained  considerable  weight  on  a  greatly 
restricted  diet  (simply  because  the  system  could  assimilate  and 
appropriate  the  food  ingested,  which  it  could  not  do  formerly) ; 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  fever  patients,  e.g.,  continue  to  waste 
no  matter  how  much  food  is  eaten.  Kuhne  contended — rightly 
I  think — that,  so  long  as  the  ''deposits"  remained  soft  tlu^y 
were  not  dangerous,  and  were  capable  of  being  easily  eliminated ; 
but  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  harden,  shrink  and  contract, 
the  condition  was  more  or  less  serious,  and  th(>  i)rocess  of  euro 
would  be  a  long  and  tedious  one. 

In   the  thin  person,  something  of  this  lias  doubtless  taken 
place — the  formerly  normal  and  even  fatty  (soft)  tissue  having 
become  obdurated  and  hardened   owing  to  (he  withdrawal  of 
Sec  Lahniaiui:  "Natural  Hygiene,"  i>|).  lOS-lU. 
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the  watery  juices  normally  present  therein,  and  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscle  or  flesh  into  a  hardened,  obstipated  mass. 
The  softening  and  vitalizing  of  this  tissue  is  essential  if  health 
is  to  be  restored ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  increasing 
the  flow  of  blood  and  vital  energy  to  those  parts;  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  withdrawing — oxidizing,  absorbing  and  elimi- 
nating— the  material  that  blocks  or  prevents  such  flow,  and  by 
altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tissues;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  fasting,  since  this  absorbs  and  utilizes  all  such 
morbid,  blocking  material;  alters  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  body,  and,  in  short,  supplies  all  the  requisite  conditions  for 
a  successful  cure.     (See  pp.  576-78.) 

The  fact  of  fundamental  importance  that  must  ever  be  kept 

in  mind  is  that  emaciation — the  wasting  of  tissue — is  due  to 

the  wasting  of  disease,  not  to  starvation  consequent  upon  lack  of 

sufficient  nourishment.     It  is  not  starvation  from  under-feeding, 

but  over-feeding!     Proof  of  this  is  found  in  those  cases  where 

,  the  patient  actually  gains  in  weight  by  reducing  the  quantity 

/  of  food  eaten ;  and  in  cases  of  disease,  where  the  patient  wastes 

;  even  more  when  food  is  given  than  when  it  is  withheld.    This 

conclusively  proves  that  emaciation  is  due  to  lack  of  ability  on 

the  part  of  the  organism  to  assimilate  the  food  eaten,  rather 

than  to  a  lack  of  actual  food  supplied. 

Since,  then,  the  body  can  and  successfully  does  nourish  and 
sustain  itself  on  this  smaller  quantity  of  food  daily ;  the  question 
arises — what  happens  with  all  the  remainder  of  the  food  gen- 
erally eaten — which,  consequently  must  be  excess?  If  this,  at 
first  sight,  astonishingly  small  amount  of  food  is  all  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  successfully  maintain  the  weight,  the  heat, 
the  strength  and  the  energy  of  the  body,  under  the  usually 
existing  circumstances;  if  this  amount  of  food  suppUes  us  with 
all  that  we  need  for  the  body's  support  and  proper  nourishment ; 
if,  on  this  amount  of  food,  not  only  as  much,  but  actually  more 
energy  and  strength  are  available  for  the  general  purposes  of 
life,  and  a  greater  degree  of  health  and  vitality  be  manifested 
from  this  restricted  diet;  if,  in  other  words,  this  amount  of 
food  is  all  that  the  body  actually  needs  for  any  purposes,  or 
under  any  ordinary  circumstances  whatever;   what  effect  does 
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the  rest  of  the  food  we  habitually  ingest  have  upon  the  system? 
If  (and  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  it  actually  does,  v. 
pp.  113-14)  12  ounces  of  food  are  all  the  system  requires  for  its 
proper  nutrition  and  sustenance,  and  we  habitually  partake  of 
30  or  40  or  50  or  even  more  ounces  of  food  per  day;  what  be- 
comes of  this  balance?  and  what  effect  upon  the  organism  does 
the  unnecessary,  and  consequently  useless,  12  or  22  or  32  or 
more  ounces  of  food  daily  have?  It  nmst  have  some  effect.  It 
is  quite  impossible,  as  it  is  inconceivable,  that  exactly  equally 
beneficial  results  should  follow  from  both  systems  of  diet!  It 
is  contrary  to  everything  we  know  of  this  world;  to  all  science, 
to  philosophy,  to  logic,  to  reason.  Different  effects  must  follow 
the  differing  causes.  The  only  question  to  decide  is — what  are 
the  effects,  and  how  great? 

Now,  all  that  we  know  of  Nature  and  her  workings  force  upon 
us  the  conviction  that  economy  is  the  one  thing  sought — pro- 
vided it  be  real,  and  not  apparent,  economy.^  Whenever  a 
thing  may  be  done  simply  it  is  done  so,  rather  than  in  any  more 
complicated  manner.  If  anything  can  be  done  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  small  amount  of  energy  it  is  so  done.  Nature 
will  not  expend  a  greater  amount  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  successfully  perform  what  is  required  of  her.  And 
this  law  may  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  of  creation. 
So,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that,  provided  certain  results 
can  be  obtained  by  the  ingestion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  food, 
just  that  amount  will  yield  the  best,  the  most  healthful,  and 
the  most  beneficial  results.  If  the  system  can  successfully 
perform  its  labors  upon  12  ounces  of  food  daily,  only  that 
amount  should  be  eaten,  and  the  digestion  and  enforced  elimina- 
tion of  the  remaining  20  or  30  or  40  or  more  ounces  cannot  be 
other  than  detrimental  to  the  organism.  It  is  superfluous;  it 
is  useless;  it  is  unnecessary;  it  is  an  encumbrance;  and  as  such 
must  necessarily  call  for  an  undue  and  excessive  ("xpenditure 
of  the  vital  forces,  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  great  bulk  of  food 
material,  which  is  not  needed.  Harm  must  necessarily  result! 
Not  only  arc  the  vital  energies  wast(>d  to  an  exr(\^siv(^  degree — 

^  Sec  "  Terhni(mc  of  Rest."  l)y   AniKi    C.    Bracket t,  pp.  29-30,  where   this 
distinction  is  made  clear. 
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a  degree  which  few  appreciate  or  even  dream  of  {v.  pp.  104-5) 
but  the  ehminating  organs  become  overtaxed;  they  become 
weakened  and  cease  to  properly  perform  their  functions.  Effete 
material  begins  to  accumulate  within  the  system.  The  process 
continues  as  the  overfeeding  continues.  The  system  becomes 
more  and  more  clogged,  choked,  and,  by  auto-infection,  poisoned 
throughout  by  this  corrupt,  excrementous  material.*  This 
process  is  the  true  cause  of  disease — which  we  here  see  actively  at 
work.  All  disease  being  traced  to  the  one  cause — the  retention 
within  the  system  of  excrementous  material — we  are  now  en- 
abled to  see  in  and  of  what  this  material  consists.  It  is  unduly 
retained,  mal-assimilated  food  material,  which  we  thus  see  to  he 
the  real  and  chief  cause  of  all  disease.  At  last  we  have  found 
the  true,  the  all  but  universal,  cause  of  disease ;  at  last  we  have 
found  the  universally  applicable  means  of  cure!  If  not  a  pan- 
acea, we  have  at  least  come  within  an  ace  of  finding  it,  in  this 
simple  method,  for,  like  all  Nature's  methods,  it  is  as  simple  as 
universal,  when  rightly  understood. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have,  in  the  above  argument, 
spoken  of  fat  as  though  it  were  an  altogether  useless  if  not  a 
positively  harmful  portion  of  the  human  economy,  while  it  is 
almost  universally  taught,  I  shall  be  told,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  fatty  tissue  is  both  normal  and  necessary — allowing  for 
bodily  variations  and  losses,  and  forming  a  certain  store  of 
readily  assimilable  food,  in  case  of  illness,  when  the  body  is 
incapable  of  utilizing  food  ingested  in  the  regular  manner.  As 
may  be  surmised,  perhaps,  I  do  not  agree  with  this  position  at 
all,  but  disagree  in  every  important  particular.  Let  us  first  of 
all  discuss  the  point  just  raised — that  a  person  lacking  fatty 
tissue  could  not  fast  so  long  a  time  in  illness,  and  so  be  less 
liable  to  recover  than  his  stouter  companion. 

1  See  Crandall:  ''How  to  Keep  Well,"  p.  455.  This  excess  of  food- 
material,  passing  into  the  blood,  must  either  take  the  form  of  fatty  tissue — 
more  or  less  excretory  matter  lodged  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  else  it  retains 
its  crude,  gross  condition,  floating  at  large  throughout  the  blood — fermenting, 
decaying,  putrefying,  and  poisoning  the  system.  As  Doctor  Oswald  remarked 
C' Fasting,  Hydropathy  and  Exercise,"  p.  25);  ".  .  .  Not  only  the  pro- 
gress of  digestion  is  thus  interrupted  (by  overfeeding),  not  only  that  the 
body  derives  no  strength  from  the  inert  mass,  but  that  mass,  by  undergoing 
a  putrid  instead  of  a  peptic  decomposition,  vitiates  the  humors  of  the  system 
it  was  intended  to  nourish,  irritates  the  sensitive  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  gradually  impairs  the  vigor  of  the  whole  digestive  apparatus." 
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It  is  probable,  I  admit,  that  a  lean  man  could  not,  ceteris 
paribus,  fast  so  long  as  a  fatter  man,  but  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so.  The  thinner  man  is  already  half  free  from  the 
diseased  condition  from  which  the  fatter  man  suffers,  and  con- 
sequently would  not  have  to  continue  his  fasting  for  so  long  a 
time,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  results.  The  fat  man's  fast 
is  protracted  largely  on  account  of  the  very  fact  that  he  is  fat; 
and  all  this  his  slimmer  brother  escapes;  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  fast  for  so  long  a  period.  Cornaro  saw  this,  with  his 
customary  foresight,  and  wrote,  h  propos  of  this  point: 

"  .  ,  .  He  that  leads  the  temperate  life  can  never  fall 
sick,  or  at  least  can  do  so  very  rarely;  and  his  indisposition  lasts 
but  a  very  short  time.  For,  by  living  temperately,  he  removes 
all  the  causes  of  illness;  and,  having  removed  these,  he  thereby 
removes  the  effects.  So,  the  man  who  lives  the  orderly  life  should 
have  no  fear  of  sickness;  for  surely  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  an 
effect,  the  cause  of  which  is  under  his  own  control."^ 

Again,  Doctor  Graham  wrote :  ^ 

"  .  .  .  If  the  fat  be  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body  during  protracted  fasts,  etc.,  then  if  a  very  fat  man,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  what  is  ordinarily  considered  good  health,  and  a 
lean  man  in  good  health,  be  shut  up  together,  and  condemned  to 
die  of  starvation,  the  fat  man  ought  to  diminish  in  weight  much 
more  slowly,  and  to  live  considerably  longer  than  the  lean  man; 
but  directly  the  contrary  of  this  is  true.  The  lean  man  will  lose 
in  weight  much  more  slowly,  and  live  several  days  longer  than 
the  fat  man,  in  spite  of  all  the  nourishment  which  the  latter  may 
derive  from  his  adipose  deposits." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Doctor  Graham  even  denies  (hat  the  fat 
man  does  live  longer  than  the  thin  man,  and  I  may  state  that 
that  has  l)een  my  own  experience,  precisi'ly.  1  shall  discuss 
this  ([iicstioii  later  in  some  detail;  see  especially  the  chapter 
"On  the  Loss  and  Gain  in  Weight."  Hut  there  are  othiM*  authors 
who  take  the  same  stand  on  (his  (juestion,  as  the  result  of  tlnir 
own  expei'ience — Doctoi-  'IVall   being  one  of  these,     l-'inally   it 

'  "The  Art  of  Livinsi  I.nnjx.     p.  (U-'i. 
'"Science  of  Iliitnan  Life,"  pp.  19.3-4. 
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must  be  remembered  that  a  person  may  be  quite  fat,  and  yet 
die  from  starvation — while  yet  fat !    Says  Doctor  Trail :  ^ 

'*  .  .  .  Feed  a  dog  on  butter,  starch,  or  sugar  alone,  and 
you  will  save  in  him  the  consumption  of  fat.  But  the  dog  wiil 
die  of  starvation.  He  will  be  plump,  round,  embonpoint,  and  yet 
die  of  inanition." 

Doctor  Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  also  asserts  this  to  be  the 
case;  see  his  ''Food  and  Diet,"  p.  85. 

Now  let  us  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  fatty 
tissue,  and  its  use  in  the  vital  economy.  I  shall  take  the  stand 
that  fatty  tissue  is  invariably  diseased  tissue — and  this,  no 
matter  in  what  locality  it  may  be  found. ^ 

Says  Dr.  C.E.  Page  :^ 

''A  fat  person  at  whatever  period  of  life,  has  not  a  sound  tissue 
in  his  body;  not  only  is  the  entire  muscular  system  degenerated 
with  the  fatty  particles,  but  the  vital  organs — heart,  lungs,  brain, 
kidneys,  liver,  etc., — are  likewise  mottled  throughout,  like  rust 
spots  in  a  steel  watch-spring,  liable  to  fail  at  any  moment.  .  .  . 
Fat  is  a  disease." 

Doctor  Yorke-Davies  showed  conclusively  that  fat  persons  are 
especially  liable  to  diseases  of  all  kinds. 

The  idea  that  fatty  tissue  is  invariably  diseased  tissue  may 
be  somewhat  disconcerting  to  the  majority  of  my  readers,  and 
will  doubtless  be  unwelcome  news.  We  have  been  taught  for 
so  long  to  consider  an  increase  of  weight  as  a  sign  of  returning 
health  and  strength  that  the  news  that  this  but  indicates  re- 
accumulation  of  disease  will  be  received  with  incredulity. 

And  yet  how  obvious  the  fact  is!  And  how  readily  it  may  be 
perceived  by  anyone  understanding  the  true  physiology — the 
rationale — of  the  process  involved.  Fatty  tissue  is,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  useless  tissue,  and  useless  tissue  has  no 
place  in  a  body  which  is  intended  for  useful,  energetic  purposes. 
Proof  of  this  (if  such  were  needed)  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 

^  "  Alcoholic  Controversy,"  p.  101. 

2  In  this  I  have  the  support  of  many  eminent  men;  see  Yorke-Davies: 
"Foods  for  the  Fat,"  p.  ix;  Wra.  Harvey:  "Corpulence  in  Relation  to 
Disease,"  p.  1;    also   the   writings  of  Trail,  Graham.  Jackson,  Nichols,  etc. 

3  "Natural  Cure,"  pp.  148-9. 
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that,  when  dogs  and  horses  are  trained  for  particular  races  or 
events  requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  and  endurance, 
every  ounce  of  this  fatty  tissue  is  purposely  removed  by  hard 
work  and  by  regulation  of  the  diet.  The  same  holds  true  with 
regard  to  athletes  of  all  kinds — pugilists,  e.g.,  training  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  weight — the  remark  being  frequently  heard : 
''He  hasn't  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  him."  And  this  is 
held  to  indicate  the  "ideal";  the  perfection  of  health — by  uni- 
versal consent.  Why  this  should  be  so  in  the  case  of  animals, 
and  even  of  some  men,  and  fail  to  indicate  a  like  condition  in 
the  remainder,  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  writer.  The 
very  fatty  tissue  which  he  would  regard  as  a  hindrance  and  a 
sign  of  ''lack  of  condition"  in  the  athlete,  he  considers  a  sign 
of  improved  health  in  the  professional  or  business  man!  The 
very  reduction  in  weight;  the  slim  litheness  of  figure  (so  much 
admired  in  athletes,  while  in  condition,  and  held  to  actually 
denote,  in  them,  a  condition  of  perfect  physical  health)  we  look 
upon  as  a  sign  of  lost  health  when  observed  in  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors!  The  pride  with  which  we  point  out  the  fact 
that  "every  rib  is  showing"  in  our  dog^and  held  to  indicate 
his  excellent  physical  condition — is  turned  to  consternation 
when  we  observe  a  like  condition  in  ourselves!  And  why?  Is 
it  possible  to  find  any  logical  reason  for  such  beliefs?  Or  are 
they  not  rather  absurd  delusions — absolutely  unfounded,  and 
illogical  and  irrational  throughout? 

But  there  are  other  wT'ighty  reasons  for  thinking  that  fatty 
tissue  is  diseased  tissue.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  evidence 
afforded  by  illnesses  of  all  kinds — where  a  considerable  amount 
of  flesh  (weight)  is  lost — observable  both  by  the  scales  and  l)y 
the  tape  measure ;  yet,  coincidental  with  tJie  loss,  is  health  restored! 
As  Doctor  Reinhold  observed :  ^ 

"  If  a  person  at  the  age  of  25  weighs  120  pounds,  and  at  the  age 
of  40  tips  the  scales  at  150  pounds,  this  gain  in  weight  usually 
means  an  increase  of  30  pounds  of  corrupt  matter.  If  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  abdomen  at  the  age  of  25  measures  30  inches, 
and  at  a  later  period  40  inches,  the  increase  is  due  to  tlie  accu- 
mulation of  abnormal  material     .     .     ." 

•  "Pulmonary  Consumption,"  p.  5. 
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Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  in  speaking  of  his  own  case,  said : 

"  I  have  had  my  weight  reduced  from  217  pounds  to  130  pounds, 
and  felt  best  when  lightest."^ 

Doctor  Higgins  wrote  to  Mr.  Fletcher  in  September,  1903: 

''I  have  lost  104  pounds  in  weight  and  consider  that  I  have 
gained  very  considerably  in  mental  and  physical  fitness."  (p.  228.) 

This  has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  the  recent  researches  of 
Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  great  importance. 
It  is  this :  What  is  fatty  tissue,  and  why  and  how  does  it  accumu- 
late? Without  going  too  deeply  into  the  matter,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  material  (food  material)  which  has  lodged  in  the  tissues 
and  been  retained  therein,  instead  of  being  eliminated — as  it 
should  have  been.  It  is  the  result  of  over-nutrition,  and  always 
must  be.  If  only  sufficient  food  has  been  ingested  at  all  times; 
just  enough  to  balance  the  bodily  expenditure,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  fatty  tissue  to  accumulate.  The  material  that 
forms  it  would  have  been  oxidized  or  eliminated,  as  soon  as 
formed,  instead  of  being  retained  within  the  system — clogging 
the  blood  vessels,  and  interfering  with  the  functional  activity 
throughout.  The  fact  that  health  and  strength  invariably 
return,  as  fatty  tissue  is  eliminated,  should  prove,  to  all  sensible 
persons,  that  it  is  not  only  useless  but  harmful  to  us.  In  the 
ideal  condition  there  is  no  fatty  tissue  whatever  present.  Its 
presence  denotes  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  disease — and  this 
in  direct  proportion  to  its  bulk.  Instead  of  deploring  the  fact 
that  weight  is  being  lost,  therefore,  we  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
sign  of  returning  health;  instead  of  congratulating  ourselves 
and  others  upon  our  fatter,  sleeker  appearance;  instead  of 
remarking:  ''Ah,  Mr.  Jones,  how  well  you  are  looking!  You 
were  so  thin  when  last  I  saw  you,  and  now  you  are  looking 
quite  stout  and  hearty!"  we  should  feel  precisely  opposite 
sentiments,  and  say:  ''Ah,  Mr.  Jones,  I  see  you  are  considerably 
stouter  than  when  I  last  saw  you.  You  had  better  be  careful  in 
your  habits,  my  friend,  for  you  are  surely  accumulating  some 

1  "Glutton  or  Epicure,"  p.  195. 
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form  of  disease  that  will  manifest  itself  in  one  way  or  another 
before  long — when  you  will  attribute  it  to  anything  but  the 
right  cause.  Take  my  advice,  then,  and  work  that  tissue  off 
again!"  Such  should  be  our  thoughts — whether  expressed  or 
not!  We  have  only  to  realize  that  fat  is,  strictly  speaking, 
retained  excreta,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  position. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  or  two 
reflections,  suggested  as  the  result  of  the  above  argument,  whose 
practical  importance  seem  to  me  very  great.  It  has  frequently 
been  observed,  e.g.,  that  women  very  frequently  gain  in  weight, 
and  ''get  stout"  and  plump  soon  after  marriage,  and  this  con- 
dition— the  gain  in  weight — has  been  looked  upon  as  highly 
beneficial,  and  '^ marriage"  consecjuently  recommended  by 
many  physicians,  as  the  cure  for  such  conditions  as  emaciation, 
anaemia,  etc. — among  others.  The  whole  misconception  arose 
out  of  the  mistaken  idea  that  fatty  tissue  is  healthy  tissue,  and 
that  gain  in  weight  means  a  corresponding  gain  in  health; 
whereas,  more  often  than  not  (and  although  fatty  tissue  some- 
times returns  together  with  health),  precisely  the  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment, 
the  rationale  of  the  increase  of  weight  and  flesh  in  the  newly 
married  woman — which,  as  may  be  expected,  I  look  upon  as 
altogether  abnormal  and  injurious;  and  consequently  seek  the 
cause  in  some  abnormal  condition — dependent,  in  turn,  upon 
some  newly  acquired,  abnormal  habit  of  life. 

Of  course  the  answer  at  once  suggests  itself.  vSexual  inter- 
course is  that  which  is  more  or  less  directly  accountable  for  the 
whole  aft'air.  And  my  tentative  explanation  of  the  modus 
operandi  involved  is  as  follows:  Sexual  intercourse  lessens  th(^ 
vitality;  that  we  may  take  as  an  estal)lished  fact.  Now,  (his 
loss  of  vitality  .would  necessitate  a  lessened  functioning  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body — including  the  depurating  organs. 
These  organs,  while  under-functioning,  allow  (he  iinpi-()|)er 
retention,  in  the  system,  of  a  certain  amoun(  of  material  (hat 
would  normally  have  been  eliminated;  and  (his  nia(erial  ac- 
cumulates in  (he  body,  and  forms  the  fa((y  (issue — which  is  (hus 
seen  to  be  unduly  retained  excrementous  material,  here  as  else- 
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where.    And  it  will  be  seen  why  it  i?  that  I  regard  increase  in 
weight  as  a  sign  of  decreased,  rather  than  increased  health. 

While  many  persons  may  see  the  force  of  the  above  reasoning, 
and  consequently  be  willing  to  rid  themselves  of  at  least  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  fat,  in  consequence,  they  yet  do  not 
know  how  to  rid  themselves  of  this  superabundant  material. 
They  have  recourse  to  anti-fat  nostrums  and  other  vile  con- 
coctions for  this  purpose — sometimes  with  the  effect  of  removing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  this  tissue  (in  an  extremely  harmful 
manner) ;  sometimes  with  little  or  no  appreciable  effect  at  all. 
And  yet  all  these  persons  know  that,  were  they  merely  to  abstain 
from  all  food  for,  from  one  to  two  months,  this  tissue  would  all 
be  absorbed  and  oxidized  or  eliminated;  and  that  they  could 
remove  just  as  much  or  as  little  of  this  fat  as  they  desired,  by 
the  simple  process  of  fasting  for  a  greater  or  a  lesser  period! 
As  Doctor  Dewey  said :  ^ 

''How  simple!  Only  to  fast,  no  matter  if  it  costs  a  whole  day, 
a  whole  week  or  a  whole  month,  and  with  absolute  safety.  .  .  It 
is  a  process  that  you  can  push  safely  well  on  to  the  skeleton  con- 
dition, if  you  cut  the  food  down.  You  can  determine  in  advance 
just  what  loss  of  weight  is  to  be  reached;  for  it  is  simply  a  problem 
of  endurance  and  mathematics."     (p.  205.) 

Now,  knowing  all  this,  why  has  this  method  not  been  applied? 
Is  it  because  the  fear  of  death  from  starvation  holds  them  back 
— the  average  person  thinking  that  such  would  intervene  long 
before  the  system  is  rid  of  this  overplus  of  tissue?  Or  do  they 
think  it  would  be  a  difficult  or  a  painful  process?  Or  is  it 
gluttony  pure  and  simple  which  holds  them  back?  I  am  very 
much  afraid  it  is  the  latter  consideration,  almost  altogether. 
As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  fasting  cure,  for  this  very 
reason,  will  never,  probably,  become  a  popular  cure;  people 
would  rather  eat  and  die  than  fast  and  live ! 

But  to  those  few  to  whom  this  does  not  apply,  it  will  be  indeed 
welcome  news  to  learn  that  the  oxidation  and  elimination  of 
their  fatty  tissue  is  not  a  more  difficult  or  painful  process  than 
was  its  accumulation.    And  further,  that  it  is  a  physiological 

»  "True  Science  of  Living,"  p.  167.  ' 
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impossibility  for  death  to  intervene  before  the  skeleton  condition 
is  reached;  in  other  words,  until  all  this  fatty  tissue  has  been 
eliminated,  and  much  more  besides!  Hunger  will  invariably 
return  when  the  system  is  sufficiently  clear  of  morbific  material 
to  render  the  ingestion  of  more  food  desirable;  and,  until  this 
hunger  appears,  the  fast  may  be  continued  in  the  confidence 
and  knowledge  that  no  harm  can  possibly  result  from  such 
abstention ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  increased  health,  strength 
and  energy  await  the  patient  who  has  the  moral  courage  to 
attempt  and  follow  out  this  mode  of  treatment. 

This  habitual  overfeeding,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above, 
extends  unfortunately  not  only  throughout  the  whole  world  of 
adults  but  to  the  babies  and  the  aged  as  well.  Doctor  Dewey 
and  Doctor  Rabagliati  repeatedly  drew  attention  to  this  fact, 
in  their  writings;  and  Doctor  Densmore  reemphasized  the  truth 
in  his  book  ''How  Nature  Cures,"  where  he  says  (p.  54);  "In- 
fants almost  always  are  fed  too  frequently."     And  again  (p.  55) : 

"  It  is  frequently,  perhaps  usually,  said  of  this  or  that  or  the 
other  babe  that  it  is  fretful  or  peevish.  It  is  fretful  because  it 
is  ill,  and  it  is  ill,  usually,  because  of  improper  feeding.  The 
same  error  that  adult  human  beings  make  in  regard  to  them- 
selves is  made  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  children — they  are 
fed  too  often  and  too  much." 

I  may  add  that  practically  every  writer  on  the  subject  agrees 
with  this  view:  see  the  writings  of  Wheeler,  Holt,  Jackson, 
Burney  Yeo,  Mendel,  Chittenden,  Trail,  Crandell,  etc. 

But  it  remained  for  Doctor  Page  to  show,  with  convincing 
fact  and  logic,  the  extent  to  which  chiklren,  and  especially 
babies,  are  overfed.  In  his  very  excellent  book  (entitled  "How 
to  Feed  the  Baby,"  which  I  cannot  too  highly  rccomincnd  to 
all  mothers,  Doctor  Page  proved  conclusively  that  three  daily 
feedings — of  moderate  fjuantity — (and  none  at  night)  arc  all 
that  should  be  allowed  the  babe,  from  birth!     (p.  54.)' 

Doctor  Page  brought  up  his  own— exceptionally  healthy  and 
robust^ — baby  on  two  meals  per  day!     (p.  55.)     Vet  to  what 

'  Dr.  B.  F.  Dawson  strongly  advocates  fastinp  for  hahios  in  all  disoa.'^d 
conditions,  and  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  week's  fast  completely  cured  a 
nursing  hahy  of  f^rievous  stomach  froiihlo. 
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extent  is  this  exceeded!    What  outrages  are  not  permitted  in 
the  feeding  of  the  baby !    To  quote  Doctor  Page : 

''  During  the  nine  months  of  foetal  growth  tlie  increase,  except 
in  cases  of  monstrosities,  is  about  one-third  of  an  ounce  per  day, 
or  two  and  one-half  ounces  per  week.  Why  it  should  be  deemed 
rational  for  this  ratio  to  be  increased  six  or  seven  hundred  per 
cent.,  directly  after  birth,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  In  spite, 
or  because,  of  this  hot-house  forcing  during  the  first  few  months 
the  usual  weight  at,  say,  five  years,  is  much  less  than  if  the  rate 
of  prenatal  growth  had  been  continued  throughout  these  years! 

*'I  consider  that  the  excessive  fat  so  generally  regarded  as  the 
sign  of  the  healthy  babe,  is  simply  a  proof  of  the  ability  of  the 
digestive  organs  to  go  on  for  a  time  digesting  more  food  than  is 
required  for  growth — the  excess  going  to  the  production  of  fatty 
tissue,  which,  at  any  stage  of  life,  after  infancy,  is,  by  universal 
consent,  regarded  as  disease.  I  hold  that  it  is  no  less  disease  in 
infancy,  and  tends  to  check  the  really  normal  grow^th;  and  that 
all  excessively  fat  babies  are  only  cured  by  either  a  considerable 
period  of  non-growth,  or  a  violent  sickness,  which  strips  them  of 
the  fat,  if  not  of  life. 

''The  healthy  born  babe  has  the  power  to  digest  and  assimilate 
easily  and  continuously  an  amount  of  food,  sufficient  to  produce 
a  normal  growth.  This  rate  of  growth  can  not  he  exceeded, — how- 
ever much  food  is  taken.  It  can  be  checked,  or  stopped  alto- 
gether, by  either  a  deficiency,  or  an  excess,  of  food,  continued  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  increase  in  weight — the  rolling  on  of 
fat — is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  "^ 

Doctor  Page  calculated  (p.  23),  that,  were  a  man  weighing  150 
pounds  to  partake  of  as  much  milk,  proportionately,  as  is  quite 
commonly  fed  to  babies,  he  would,  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
have  disposed  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  and  one-half  quarts!'^ 
From  this  we  may  readily  see  to  what  an  extent  the  youthful 
organism  is  abused;  and  how  the  seeds  are  laid,  at  that  time, 
not  only  for  its  immediate  consequent — disease;  but  also  for  a 
perverted  appetite,  and  a  deranged  digestive  system,  which  fre- 
quently accompanies  us  throughout  life — never  once  permitting 

'  "How  to  Feed  the  Bahy,"  pp.  33-4. 

2  This  may  seem  exaggeration,  but  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  such  is  the 
case;  see  Virginia  Levis:  "Nursing,"  p.  42,  where  ten  feedings  per  diem  are 
recommended ! 
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the  call  of  ''normal"  hunger,  or  the  healtliful  asshnilation  of  a 
meal !     See  ^  ppendix  I . 

What  has  been  said  about  the  overfeeding  of  babies  and  of 
adults  applies  also  to  the  older  members  of  the  comnmnity ;  the 
same  mistake  is  made  here  as  is  made  in  every  other  instance; 
too  much  food  is  eaten  at  too  fre(iuent  meals.  The  idea  that 
older  persons  should  eat  more  food  than  the  younger  ones  is  a 
very  grave  error;  and  one  which,  I  believe,  has  sent  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  to  a  premature  grave.  In  the  older  man 
(or  woman)  there  is  no  longer  the  same  active  life  as  heretofore ; 
but  little  tissue,  comparatively  speaking,  calls  for  replacement; 
there  is  no  actual  growth  to  call  for  nutriment.  In  this  very  con- 
nection, I  may  quote  the  words  of  no  less  eminent  an  authority 
than  Sir  Hemy  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  etc.,  who,  in  his  ''Diet  in 
Relation  to  Age  and  Activity"  (p.  39-40),  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  But  as  we  increase  in  age — when  we  have  spent,  say,  our  first 
half  century — less  energy  and  activity  remain,  and  less  expendi- 
ture can  be  made;  less  power  to  eliminate  is  possible  at  fifty  than 
at  thirty,  still  less  at  sixty  and  upward.  Less  nutriment,  there- 
fore, must  be  taken  in  proportion  as  age  advances,  or  rather,  as 
activity  diminishes,  or  the  individual  will  suffer.  If  he  continues 
to  consume  the  same  abundant  breakfasts,  substantial  luncheons, 
and  heavy  dinners,  which  at  the  summit  of  his  power  he  could 
dispose  of  almost  with  impunity,  he  will  in  time  certainly  either 
accumulate  fat  or  become  acquainted  with  gout  or  rheumatism, 
or  show  signs  of  unhealthy  deposit  of  some  kind  in  some  part  of 
the  body  —  processes  which  must  inevitably  empoison,  under- 
mine, or  shorten  his  remaining  term  of  life.  He  must  reduce  his 
intake,'  because  a  smaller  expenditure  is  an  enforcotl  condition 
of  existence.  At  seventy  the  man's  power  has  further  diminished, 
and  the  nutriment  must  correspond  thereto,  if  he  desires  still 
another  term  of  comfortable  life.  And  why  should  he  not?  Then 
at  eighty,  with  less  activity,  there  must  be  still  less  'support.' " 

And  again  he  says  ("Food  and  I'Veding,"  p.  64) : 

"I  desire  to  point  out  that  the  system  of  'supjiorting'  a^ed 
])ersons,  as  it  is  termed,  with  increased  (plant it ie^  of  food  and 
stimulant,  is  an  error  of  cardinal  importance,  and.  without  doubt, 
tends  to  shorten,  or  to  embitter  life." 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   NO-BREAKFAST   PLAN 

"  Woe  to  thee,  0  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child,  and  thy 
'princes  eat  in  the  morning! 

'^  Blessed  art  thou,  0  land,  when  thy  king  is  the  son  of  nobles, 
and  thy  princes  eat  in  due  season,  for  strength,  and  not  for 
drunkenness!  " — Ecclesiastes,  x.,  16-17. 

It  is  now  all  but  universally  admitted  that  we  eat  too  much, 
even  by  those  physicians  and  laymen  who  are  opposed  to  ab- 
solute fasting  as  a  cure  for  disease.  Many  individuals  have 
accordingly  tried  (1)  to  lessen  the  amount  of  food  eaten  at  each 
meal;  and  (2)  to  curtail  the  actual  number  of  meals  eaten — 
reducing  the  customary  three  or  four  meals  per  diem  to  two  or 
one.  I  need  hardly  say  that  every  step  made  in  this  direction 
•is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  experimenter,  as,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  great  object  to  be  attained  is  to  reduce 
the  bulk  of  food  eaten ;  and  it  does  not  matter  by  what  method 
this  end  is  attained — so  long  as  it  is  attained.  Consequently, 
no  matter  in  what  way  the  supply  of  food  be  lessened,  nothing 
but  good  results  will  follow.  The  only  danger  to  be  feared  is 
that,  most  persons  experimenting  upon  themselves  in  this  way, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  will  find  their  appetite  and 
general  physical  health  and  animal  spirits  so  far  improved  after 
following  the  new  regime  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  that 
they  counteract  all  the  good  effects  of  the  more  abstemious 
dietary  by  unbridled  and  promiscuous  gluttony  when  food  is 
eaten  !^    For  such  cases,  the  only  cure  would  be,  of  course,  to 

1 1  am  now  speakinjr.  it  must  be  remembered,  of  those  persons  who  are  but 
sHghtly,  though  probably,  chronically  diseased.  For  those  patients  who  are 
seriously  ill,  and  especially  in  all  acute  diseases,  there  must  be  no  compromise; 
a  strict  and  absolute  fast  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  is  the  only  course 
allowable. 
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restrain  the  patient's  appetite  until  after  this  dangerous  period 
has  passed,  when  a  normal  appetite  will  invariably  appear. 

To  those  individuals,  therefore,  who  are,  by  advice  or  vol- 
untarily, restricting  their  diet  by  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods,  I  have  little  to  say;  but  as  there  must  necessarily  be 
some  science  and  order  in  this,  as  in  every  other,  branch  of 
hygiene  and  dietary,  I  shall,  in  the  present  chapter,  offer  a  few 
remarks  that  are  intended  to  assist  the  would-be  convert,  and 
enable  him  to  omit  the  minimum  amount  of  food  with  the 
maximum  amount  of  benefit  to  himself. 

To  do  this,  a  very  simple  rule  need  be  followed,  viz.,  omit  the 
breakfast. 

A  chorus  of  objections  is  at  once  raised  by  my  readers — of 
that  I  am  assured!  Omit  any  other  meal,  yes,  but  breakfast, 
never!  ''I  should  be  so  faint  all  the  morning  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing," says  the  first.  ''I  could  do  nothing  without  my  morning 
meal;  I  have  tried  it,  and  was  so  hungry  all  the  morning  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  my  stomach,"  says  a  second.  ''I 
should  get  a  splitting  headache  if  I  omitted  my  breakfast," 
says  a  third,  ^'it  always  affects  me  in  that  way."^ 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  will 
readily  perceive  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of  such  statements. 
Since,  as  we  shall  see,  pp.  225-303,  food  does  not  give  us  strength 
or  energy,  but  on  the  contrary  detracts  from  both;  and  since, 
in  addition,  natural  hunger  does  not  appear  in  the  stomach  in 
any  case  (p.  549),  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  untoward  symptoms 
that  manifest  th(?mselves  during  the  morning's  fast,  are  tlie 
results  of  (1)  mental  influences — expectancy,  suggestion,  etc.; 
(2)  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  stimulation,  and  (3)  the  confusion 
into  which  the  body  is  thrown  as  the  result  of  (2)  and  of  the 
general  cleaning-up  vital  processes  which  are  thus  given  free 
play,  and  the  unaccustomed  symptoms  which  are  mistaken  for 

'To  those  indiWduals  who  chiim  they  could  do  nothing  without  their 
moniini;  coffee,  I  have  merely  this  to  sav:  that  their  eravinj:;  for  that  stiuuilant 
is  precisely  on  a  par  with  the  (Iratu-drinker,  who  can  "do  nothiuir"  before 
his  <!;lass  of  f;in,  and  the  appetite  is,  in  my  estimation,  equally  abnormal  and 
depraved  in  both  cases.  Stimulation  is  the  thinj;  sought,  and.  while  one 
intoxicates  and  the  other  does  not,  that  diflerence  is  purely  accidental.  The 
disastrous  effects  on  the  nervous  system  is  finally  apparent  in  both  cai^es. 
For  both,  too,  the  cure  is  the  siime — a  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  desire  for 
the  drink,     (pp.  110-11.) 
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hunger.  All  these  unpleasant  symptoms^  may  be  greatly  re- 
lieved, if  not  altogether  removed,  in  every  case,  by  drinking  a 
glass  of  cool  or  hot  water,  and  by  resolutely  refraining  from 
thinking  about  one's  stomach. 

Regarding  the  third  objection  so  far  raised,  viz.,  that  a  more 
or  less  severe  headache  is  occasionally  induced,  in  some  cases, 
by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  morning  meal,  I  must  admit 
that  this  is  frequently  the  case;  but  insist,  in  turn,  that  this  is 
not  by  any  means  an  unfavorable  symptom,  when  judged  from 
the  proper  standpoint.  To  be  sure,  a  headache  is  an  extremely 
unpleasant  sensation  at  the  time,  to  say  the  least.  But  here 
again  we  encounter  the  false  teachings  of  the  orthodox  medical 
school,  which  sees  in  pain  an  enemy  to  life,  and  not  the  friendly 
action  of  the  vital  forces  indicating  the  presence  of  obstructing 
material  at  that  point,  calling  our  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
body,  and  clearly  indicating  that  the  cause  of  the  pain  should 
be  removed — not  that  the  pain  itself  should  be  subdued, 
(pp.  25-9.) 

Now,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  a  headache  is  experienced, 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  abstain  from  all  food  until  the  headache  is 
completely  dissipated.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Macfadden 
when  he  says :  ^ 

''The  mere  fact  that  the  omission  of  one  meal  causes  a  head- 
ache, is  ample  evidence  that,  instead  of  missing  one  meal,  a  dozen 
should  be  missed ;  for  this  headache  is  caused  by  the  slime  or  the 
remains  of  fermented  food  and  other  impure  matter  that  has 
collected  in  the  stomach,  or  has  remained  there  from  the  pre- 
ceding meal,  and  as  no  food  is  introduced  to  excite  the  flow  of 
gastric  juice  or  to  dilute  this  impure  material,  it  finally  flows  out 
of  the  stomach  and  part  of  it  is  naturally  absorbed  by  the  circu- 
latory system,  and  in  the  elimination  of  this  foreign  matter,  one 
of  the  results  noted  is  a  headache.  .  .  .  All  those  who  have 
tried  the  fasting  cure  for  disease  know  that  for  a  few  days  they 
will  have  a  fever  of  more  or  less  intensity,  and  nothing  indicates 
more  strongly  that  the  purifying  process  is  under  way  than  this 
one  symptom.  It  is  one  of  the  means  adopted  to  burn  up  or 
eliminate  the  rank  impurities  of  the  body." 

'  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost,  in  his  Introduction  to  Dewey's  "True  Science 
of  Living,"  p.  10,  aptly  called  them  the  "dying  pains  of  a  bad  habit." 
2  Physical  Culture,  Vol.  III.,  p.  132. 
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Eating  a  meal  will  frequently  have  the  effect  of  temporarily 
relieving  the  headache,  but  almost  invariably  this  returns  with 
even  greater  severity  than  before,  after  an  hour  or  two — showing 
that  the  pain  was  merely  suppressed  without  the  cause  of  the 
headache  being  removed.  Undoubtedly,  what  really  happened  \ 
was  this:  Upon  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  blood  which  was  until 
then  in  superabundance  in  the  brain  was  drawn  to  the  stomach 
for  the  purposes  of  digestion.  This  relieves  the  tension  of  the 
cerebral  blood  supply  temporarily,  but,  after  the  meal  is  almost 
or  quite  digested,  the  blood  returns  to  the  head,  carrying  with 
it  further  nutrient  material,  and  whatever  toxic  matter  has 
been  absorbed  from  the  digestion  of  that  meal,  or  is  created 
within  the  system  as  the  result  of  its  ingestion.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  but  aggravates  the  difficulty.  The  brain  can  derive  no 
nutriment  from  food  material  when  thus  congested  (practically 
diseased) ;  its  primary  need  is  the  removal  of  the  superabundance 
of  foreign  material  already  present,  and  this  can  be  more  easily 
and  quickly  done  in  the  absence  of  food  material  than  when 
such  material  is  being  constantly  forced  upon  the  tissues — since 
these  have  no  need  for  such  excessive  amounts  of  nutriment. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  brain  is 
due,  in  turn,  to  an  excess  of  morbid  matter  which  should  have 
been  absorbed  and  eliminated.  Nature,  in  her  attempts  at 
cure,  determines  a  greater  supply  of  ])lood  to  the  head  in  order 
to  remove  more  quickly  and  effectually  the  foreign  material 
present.  Pain  denotes  here,  as  always,  a  diseased  condition 
calling  for  removal  or  cure.  And  the  only  rational  way  to  re- 
move the  pain  is  to  remove  its  cause — the  excess  of  impure 
material.  Merely  subduing  the  pain,  without  thus  removing 
the  cause,  is  quite  worthless,  and  opposed  to  all  true  methods 
of  cure. 

Besides  the  foregoing  objections,  however,  there  are  one  or 
two  others  that  might  be  raist^l  to  this  theory  of  omitting  the 
breakfast,  which  possess,  at  first  sight,  far  mnw  plausibiHty 
than  those  so  far  advanced — though  they  are,  I  conceive,  biised 
upon  the  same  false  theories  of  energy  and  nutrition.  On(>  sucli 
objcH'tion  is  the  following:  Instead  of  omitting  the  brc^akfast, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  omit   tlie  lunch— thus  more  evenly 


'!.• 
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dividing  the  tinie  between  the  two  meals?  Thus,  instead  of  the 
periods  of  between-meal  fasting  being  six  and  eighteen  hours, 
they  would  be,  at  most,  ten  and  fourteen  hours,  respectively. 
Would  that  not  be  more  natural,  and  more  evenly  balance  the 
work  of  the  system? 

A  moment's  reflection  will,  I  beUeve,  demonstrate  the  utter 
lack  of  plausibility,  of  reason,  in  this  argument.  The  time 
division,  in  this  case,  is  purely  by  the  clock— not  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  requirements  of  the  organism.  In  one  case, 
it  will  be  seen,  almost  all  the  day's  work  is  performed  and 
energy  expended,  in  the  other,  none.  In  one  half  of  this  arbi- 
trary division,  there  is  all  the  rest;  all  the  repairing  processes 
are  carried  on ;  there  is  all  the  accumulation  of  energy.  In  the 
other  half,  but  little  or  no  rest;  a  constant  destruction  and 
breaking  down  of  the  organic  tissue,  and  all  the  expenditure  of 
energy.  And  yet  it  is  claimed  that  an  equal  amount  of  food  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  loss  in  both  instances ! 

No,  the  night  must  be  altogether  omitted  from  our  calculations 
in  this  question  and  treated  as  if  it  did  not  exist;  since  no 
energy  is  expended  during  that  period;  no  work  is  performed; 
no  tissues  destroyed;  consequently,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
tissue  replacement.    As  Doctor  Dewey  remarked : ' 

''  ...  There  is  no  natural  hunger  in  the  morning  after  a 
night  of  restful  sleep,  because  there  has  been  no  such  degree  of 
cell-destruction  as  to  create  a  demand  for  food  at  the  ordinary 
hour  of  the  American  breakfast.  Sleep  is  not  a  hunger-causing 
process." 

The  working  day  is  the  period  in  which  all  these  destructive 
changes  take  place,  and  it  is  consequently  to  that  period  that 
we  must  confine  ourselves,  in  making  these  time  divisions  for 
meals.  Taking  the  hours  of  the  working  day,  therefore,  as  a 
basis  for  calculation,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  meals 
eaten  at  11  a.  m.  and  6.30  p.  m.  would  divide  the  day  very 
evenly — judging  from  the  time  period,  and  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  energy  expenditure.^ 

1  "The  True  Science  of  Living,"  p.  161. 

2  This  calculation  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  patient  rises  at 
seven  a.m.,  retires  at  eleven  p.m.,  and  spends  an  average  of  one  hour  at  each 
meal.     In  one  case,  the  interval  would  thus  be  six  and  a  half  hours,  and  in 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  the  more  obvious  objections  to  the 
theory  of  the  omission  of  breakfast,  we  must  now  consider  the 
arguments  for  the  practice,  and  understand  the  physiological 
reasons  upon  which  are  founded  the  system  of  dietary  that 
omits  this  meal,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  others. 

Doctor  Dewey  has  so  well  and  so  fully  worked  out  the  reasons 
in  his  published  works  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
somewhat  extensively  from  his  '' No-Breakfast  Plan" — asking 
my  readers  to  refer  for  further  particulars  to  the  books  them- 
selves. Only  by  quoting  at  length  from  any  author  can  justice 
be  done  to  his  arguments,  and  any  hope  be  entertained  that  the 
reader's  opinions  will  change — especially  in  theories  so  novel 
as  these: 

''We  rise  in  the  morning,"  says  Doctor  Dewey,  ''with  our  brain 
recharged  by  sleep,  and  we  go  at  once  to  our  business.  If  we  take 
a  walk,  or  go  to  the  gymnasium,  we  simply  waste  that  much  time 
and  we  also  lessen  the  stored-up  energy  by  whatever  of  effort  is 
called  out.^  We  can  skip  the  dumb-bells  and  perform  any  other 
kind  of  exercise  that  is  good  for  the  health,  and  always  with  the 
certainty  that  we  shall  have  more  strength  for  the  first  half  of  the 
day  if  none  is  wasted  in  this  way.  .  .  .  For  the  highest  pos- 
sibilities, for  a  day  of  human  service,  there  must  be  a  night  of 
sound  sleep,  and  then  one  may  work  with  muscle  or  with  mind 
much  longer  without  fatigue  if  no  strength  is  wasted  over  untimely 
food  in  the  stomach,  no  enforced  means  to  develop  health  and 
strength. 2  When  one  has  worked  long  enough,  he  becomes  gen- 
erally tired  and  there  should  be  a  period  of  rest,  in  order  to  regain 
power  to  digest  what  shall  be  so  eaten  as  to  cause  the  brain  the 
least  waste  of  its  powers  through  failure  to  masticate.  One  need 
not  always  wait  until  noon  to  eat  the  first  meal.  Those  in  good 
health  have  found  that  they  can  easily  go  till  noon  before  breaking 
the  fast,  but  in  proportion  as  one  is  weak  or  aiHng  the  rule  should 

the  other  seven  and  a  half  hours — while  the  greater  proportionate  strain, 
mental  and  physical,  which  would  ho  undertaken  duririii:  the  business  hours 
of  the  day,  as  compared  with  the  li<i;hter  tasks  and  fri\()Hty  of  the  e\-eninp. 
would  amply  repay  and  count erhalancc  the  additional  half-hour,  which  would 
l)e  all  that  is  reciuired  in  order  to  render  the  time  for  the  two  meals  absolutely 
periodic. 

^  »See  "The  Noon-Breakfast  Plan,"  by  T.  Owen,  p.  7.  "After  a  good 
night's  sleep,  the  body  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  exertion,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  meal." 

2  Physiologists  have  now  just  hegim  to  recognize  this  fact.  See  Chitten- 
den, "Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition,"  p.  20. 
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be;  stop  all  work  as  soon  as  fatigue  becomes  marked  and  then  rest 
until  power  to  digest  is  restored.  To  eat  when  one  is  tired  is  to 
add  a  burden  of  labor  to  all  the  energies  of  life,  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  no  wastes  will  be  restored  thereb}-. 

''For  the  highest  efforts  of  genius,  or  art,  of  the  simplest  labors 
of  the  hands,  the  forenoon  with  empty  stomach  and  larger 
measure  of  stored-up  energy  of  the  brain,  is  by  far  the  better  half 
of  the  day,  and  more  than  this,  it  is  equally  the  better  for  all  the 
finer  senses  of  the  tastes,  the  finer  emotions  of  soul-life.  In  addi- 
tion to  these — and  what  is  vastly  more  important — it  is  by  far 
the  better  half  of  the  day  for  the  display  of  that  energy  whereby 
disease  is  cured.  (All  this  with  no  power  lost  in  any  special 
exercise  for  the  health!) 

"The  time  to  stop  the  forenoon  labor  is  when  the  need  for  rest 
has  become  clearly  apparent,  and  there  must  be  rest  before  eating 
to  restore  the  energy  for  digestion.  This  always  determines 
Nature's  time  when  the  first  meal  shall  be  taken  and  not  the  hour 
of  the  day. 

"This  is  especially  important  to  all  who  are  constitutionally 
weak  or  have  become  disabled  through  ailings  or  disease.  Dis- 
appointments have  come  to  hundreds  who  have  given  up  their 
breakfasts  because  of  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  must  wait  till 
noon  before  breaking  the  fast,  and  hence  they  become  too  tired 
to  digest,  and  thus  experience  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain,  from  the 
untimely  noon  meals. 

"The'  desire  for  morning  food  is  a  matter  of  habit  only.  Morn- 
ing hunger  is  a  disease  under  culture,  and  they  who  feel  the  most 
need  have  the  most  reason  to  fast  into  higher  health.  They  who 
claim  that  their  breakfasts  are  their  best  meals,  that  they  simply 
'cannot  do  one  thing'  till  they  have  eaten,  are  practically  in  line 
with  those  who  must  have  their  alcoholics  before  the  wheels  can 
be  started. 

"Now,  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  thousands  that 
by  wholly  giving  up  the  morning  meal  all  desire  for  it  in  time 
disappears,  which  could  hardly  be  the  case  if  the  laws  of  life  were 
thereby  violated  —  and  the  habit  once  fully  eradicated  is  rarely 
resumed. 

"To  give  up  suddenly  the  use  of  alcoholics  or  of  tobacco  in  any 
of  its  forms  is  to  call  out  the  loudest  protests  from  the  morbid 
voices  that  have  been  kept  silent  by  those  soothing  powers — 
and  yet  no  one  would  accept  those  loud  voices  as  indicating  an 
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actual  physiological  need.  The  difhculties  arising  from  giving  up 
the  morning  meals — even  as  those  from  giving  up  the  morning 
grog — are  an  exact  measure  of  the  need  that  they  shall  be  given 
up  in  order  that  health,  and  not  disease,  shall  be  under  culture, 
(pp.  98-101). 

''The  question  is  often  asked  me,"  says  Doctor  Dewey,  again,' 
''whether  it  is  safe  for  the  old  and  infirm  to  abandon  a  lifelong 
eating  habit  for  a  method  that  requires  that  eating  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  time  of  hunger,  and  not  hy  the  time  of  day.  As  well 
ask  whether  it  is  safe  to  abandon  a  lifelong  habit  of  sin  against  a 
moral  law  by  reason  of  age  and  infiimity.  One  can  never  get  so 
old,  never  so  infirm,  as  not  to  get  an  immediate  change  for  the 
better,  where  there  has  been  habitual  sin  against  the  Divine  la^\'s 
of  digestion,  and  the  older  and  the  more  infirm,  so  is  the  need 
more  imperative." 

The  good  effect  which  we  receive  from  our  breakfasts,  then, 
arc  entirely  due  to  stimulation — to  the  stimulating  effects  of  the 
food,  and  to  these  only.  And  it  becomes  obvious  also,  that, 
when  once  the  morbid  cravings  spoken  of  above  have  been 
subdued,  and  correct  and  fa\orable  mental  conditions  sub- 
stituted, mental  and  physical  labor  can  both  be  performed  with 
far  greater  ease  than  when  a  breakfast  of  any  kind  is  eaten.  A 
clearer  head,  greater  nervous  energy,  increased  vitality,  and 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  will  be  the  invariable  results  of  simply 
omitting  this  meal;  theoretically  this  should  be  the  case,  and 
practically  it  is  so  in  every  one  of  the  scores  of  cases  I  have 
known  where  this  meal  has  been  given  up,  eitlu>r  from  choici' 
or  from  necessity. ^  In  every  instance,  too,  has  the  person 
volunteered  the  remark  that  nothing  could  tem]~)t  him  to  return 
to  the  old  practice  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  or  thrcH'  meals  a  day. 
This  in  itself  speaks  volumes  for  the  system,  and  the  obvious 
l)enefits  derived  th(»refroni. 

A  most  int(^r(»sting  point,  in  this  connection,  i^  (he  study  of 
instinct.     In    healthy    animals,    especially,    is   this    noticeable. 

•  "True  Sci(Mic('  ol  Living,"  pp.  .'ilT    IS. 

-  SavH  Doctor  J:ick.sf)n  ("Dyspepsia,"  pp.  <S-9) :  "  1  have  soon  if  (tlio  two 
meal  per  day  jilaii)  tried  by  sick  persons,  hiitiHrrds  on  htnuinds.  ;md  do  not 
know  of  a  sini^le  instance  in  wliicli  tlir  custoin.irA'  method  w.as  pn^fernMl.  nftvT 
the  new  ammrfMncnt  liad  heconie  h;il)ifual."  See  also  T.  Owen's  "  llow  to 
liccomc  Hale,  Hearty,  and  Ilapj)V,"  p.  3. 
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Thus  Doctor  Page  cites  the  case  of  a  foxhound  in  whom  this 
instinct  was  very  perfectly  developed :  ^ 

''The  old  fellow,  said  the  Captain,  knows  when  I  am  going  on  a 
tramp,  as  well  as  my  wife  does — when  I  turn  out  for  a  hunt  in  the 
morning — and  he  won't  touch  a  mouthful  of  food.  I  used  to 
try  and  'fool'  him,  by  acting  as  if  I  wasn't  going  out  at  all,  and 
sometimes  I  could  get  him  to  eat  breakfast.  But  I  never  try  that 
game  now,  for  I  noticed,  after  a  while,  that  when  he  fixed  himself, 
he  did  better  work  than  when  I  managed  to  get  breakfast  into 
him." 

In  an  article  on  '*'The  Mystery  of  Migrations/'  printed  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August  22,  1903,  it  is  stated  that  all 
migrating  birds  "let  their  last  meal  get  thoroughly  digested, 
that  they  may  start  on  their  long  flight  with  empty  stomach; 
that  no  power  may  be  diverted  to  the  digesting  machinery  of 
the  stomach." 

If  the  public  would  but  recognize  the  fact  that  hunger  must 
be  invariably  earned  before  it  can  normally  appear,  there  would 
instantly  disappear  that  prejudice  against  the  omission  of 
breakfast  which  is  now  prevalent  and  which  is  fostered  and 
supported  by  medical  teachings  based  on  false  theories  as  to 
the  relations  of  food  and  energy.  Were  the  principles  outlined 
on  pp.  225-303  fully  recognized,  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  this  really  depraved  taste — except 
that  of  gluttony — disease  under  culture.^ 

We  can  now  clearly  see,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  rational 
light,  the  truth  contained  in  the  advice  to  "exercise  on  an  empty 
stomach,"  i.e.,  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast.  Its  object  is 
to  purposely  and  forcibly  break  down  a  certain  amount  of  tis- 
sue which  will  call  for  replacement— in  the  shape  of  nutriment — 
thus  creating  an  artificial  call  for  food,  and  the  possibility  of 
digesting  and  utilizing  it  without  actual  damage  done  to  the 
system.     But  would  it  not  be  far  more  normal  and  rational, 

1  "  The  Natural  Cure,"  p.  199. 

2  Says  Doctor  Dewey  ("Tnie  Science  of  Living,"  p.  170):  "Most  break- 
fasts are  taken,  not  so  much  from  any  real  want  or  pleasure,  as  to  provide 
against  a  want  before  the  ordinary  time  of  the  second  meal — and  so  the  hap- 
less stomach  is  made  the  vehicle,  and  the  very  worst  possible,  for  carrying 
purposes  merely.  No  human  stomach  was  ever  made  for  a  lunch  pail  to 
carry  food  in,  before  needed." 
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and  at  the  same  time  save  a  vast  amount  of  energy,  to  dispense 
with  both  the  exercise  and  the  meal — two  excessive  calls  upon 
the  bodily  vitality?  The  usual  practice  necessitates  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  vast  amount  of  energy,  in  order  to  digest  the 
food  material  ingested;  while  the  appetite  and  the  ability  to 
utilize  this  food  have  been  artificially  created  by  exercise — at  the 
expense  of  more  energy!  Would  it  not  be  better,  I  ask,  to  wait 
until  the  normal  activities  of  the  day  created  a  natural  call  for 
food — thus  saving  the  energies  which  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
pended in  two  useless  and  even  detrimental  practices? 

Thus  far  I  have  been  considering  the  practice  of  two  meals 
jper  diem,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  the  utmost  amount  of  reform 
which  we  can  hope  to  instigate,  with  any  chance  of  meeting  with 
general  acceptance.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  '' physiological  im- 
possibility," as  Mr.  Haskell  says,^  for  anyone  to  have  this 
natural  hunger  more  than  twice  a  day;=  the  fact  that  the  no- 
breakfast  plan  is  now  receiving  a  more  ready  acceptance  than 
heretofore,  and  that  its  followers  are  now  numbered  by  thou- 
sands— together  with  the  fact  that  its  physiology  is  unques- 
tionable— all  these  reasons  have  led  me,  so  far,  to  defend  this 
system,  and  to  take  no  note  of  the  one-meal-a-day  plan,  which 
is  receiving  such  wide  acceptation. 

Yet,  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  wild  animals  and 
very  many  domestic  ones — eat  but  one  hearty  meal  a  day  (or 
even  more  infrequently),  would  seem  to  indicate  that  man  also 
might  follow  this  course  to  advantage,  could  he  but  accustom 
himself  to  the  change.  In  fact,  a  great  many  persons — some 
of  them  well  known  to  the  writer — are  doing  so  continually.  I 
myself  live  in  that  way  half  the  time.  ''  Few,  in  India  especially, 
eat  more  than  twice  a  day,  and  thousands  only  once,"  says 
Dr.  Alice  B.  Stockham.^' 

''Two  meals  a  day  are  enough,"  says  Dr.  Felix  Oswald,* 
"perhaps  more  than  enough,  though  we  can  accustom  ourselves 
to  swallow  (not  digest)  five  or  six." 

'"Perfect  Health,"  p.  AS. 

'Says  Doctor  Page  ("The  Natural  Cure,"  p.  118):  "Conditions  (of  the 
organism)  cannot  ol)tain  to  the  extent  of  rendering  possible  the  digestion  and 
absoqit  ion  of  three  full  meals  a  day."  See  also  Kahagjiati,  "Aphorisms," 
etc.,  p.  81. 

»  "The  Food  of  the  Orient ,"  p.  12.  «  "  Physicjil  Education."  p.  (id. 
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There  is  little  to  choose  between  one  hearty  and  two  light 
meals  a  day,  provided  that  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  food  is  eaten  in  both  cases.  On  the  two-meal  system,  the 
stomach  is  less  liable  to  be  filled  to  repletion,  which  might  be 
the  case  on  the  one-meal  plan;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Doctor 
Oswald  and  Mr.  Macfadden  have  pointed  out:' 

''After  a  fast  of  twenty-two  hours  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
eat  with  relish  more  than  the  system  can  utilize  in  the  course  of  a 
night  and  a  day."  ''One  meal  a  day  is  the  life  of  an  angel;  two 
meals  a  day  is  the  life  of  a  man;  three  meals  a  day  is  the  life  of 
a  beast."  ^ 

When  really  sick,  of  course,  the  amount  eaten  and  the  number 
of  meals  indulged  in  matter  greatly;  but,  as  before  stated,  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  above  systems  (the  two-  and  the 
one-meal  a  day  plan)  provided  there  is  a  decided  appetite  for 
each  meal,  and  the  food  is  thoroughly  masticated. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  the  one-meal  plan 
would  be  less  beneficial  to  the  organism  for  the  reason  that  it 
centers  the  work  of  the  stomach  too  much  at  one  time,  while 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day,  it  is  virtually  inactive. 
"Would  it  not  be  better,"  say  these  objectors,  "to  divide  the 
work  of  this  organ  somewhat  more  evenly;  giving  the  stomach 
a  little  more  to  do  all  the  time — to  "eat  little  and  often" — 
rather  than  to  force  it  to  excessive  labor  at  one  period  of  the 
day,  leaving  it  inactive  for  the  remainder  of  the  twenty-four 
hours?" 

To  this  objection  many  hygienists  have  replied  in  forcible 
language.    Says  Doctor  Dewey:' 

"I  would  say  at  once  that  the  idea  was  conspicuous  for  its  ab- 
sence of  sound  physiological  knowledge  of  nutritive  processes." 

Doctor  Rabagliati  pointed  out  that  meals  taken  near  together 
allowed  the  digestion  no  rest,'  which  fact  was  insisted  upon  by 
Doctor  Balbirnie^  when  he  said: 

>  "Fasting,  Hydropathy  and  Exercise,"  p.  24. 

2  "The  Art  of  Living,"  by  Ellen  Goodell  Smith,  M.D.,  p.  16. 

3  "New  Era  for  Woman,"  p.  235. 

*  "Aphorisms,  Definitions,  Reflections  and  Paradoxes,"  p.  234. 
5  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Water  Cure,"  p.  76, 
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''The  appetite  is  never  natural,  nor  the  digestion  perfect,  till 
the  contents  of  the  last  meal  are  passed  out  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  ulterior  stage  of  digestion  is  accomplished." 

Doctor  Percira  *  stated  that : 

*'It  was  found  that  when  leopards  and  hyenas  were  fed  with 
two  meals  daily  they  did  not  continue  in  equally  good  condition 
with  those  which  had  the  same  quantity  of  flesh  food  daily  in  one 
meal  only." 

In  face  of  all  this  evidence,  then,  it  can  hardly  be  contended 
that  the  popular  notion  of  eating  ''little  and  often"  can  be 
defended  as  having  any  true  physiological  basis  for  its  practice, 
nor  reason  for  its  defense. 

One  more  point  must  be  touched  upon,  before  closing  this 
chapter.  The  last  meal  at  night  should  invariably  be  light, 
and  eaten  at  such  an  hour  as  to  insure  its  perfect  digestion 
before  retiring.  When  the  body  is  not  in  an  erect  posture  the 
peristaltic  motion  in  the  stomach  is  not  perfect,  the  dependent 
portions  of  the  stomach  being  unduly  affected  by  the  weight  of 
the  food,  from  the  force  of  gravity;  moreover,  in  the  lying  pos- 
ture, particularly  during  sleep,  there  is  so  little  waste  of  tissue 
from  cell  destruction  that  there  is  very  little  if  any  need  of 
food  to  replace  the  tissue-waste. 

"Busch's  experiments  on  a  patient  with  fistula  of  the  stomach 
demonstrated  that  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
were  interrupted  or  more  or  less  enfeebled  during  nocturnal 
sleep,  while  on  the  contrary  they  went  on  unintcrru]:)tedly  if  the 
patient  slept  in  the  course  of  the  day."^ 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  also  stated  that: 

"From  the  number  of  deaths  that  have  resulted  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  an  extremely  hazardous  thing  to  eat  a  very  hearty 
meal  just   before  retiring     .     .     ."^ 

The  fact  that  we  should  not  work  //n>  muscle  throughout  the 
night,  any  more  than  any  other  muscle,  should  be  so  apparent 
as  to  nvvd  no  further  argument. 

•"Food  and  Diet,"  p.  221. 

^Virchow's  "Archiv.,"  1S58,  Bd.  xlv.  Quoted  in  M.  de  MMnaoeine's 
"Sleep."   p.  17. 

'"Health,  Strength  and  Power,"  p.   1.",! 


CHAPTER  V 

THEORY   AND   PHYSIOLOGY   OF   FASTING 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  from  the  facts  supporting  my 
theory  to  the  theory  itself,  and  discuss  the  philosophy  of  the 
system  that  seems  to  be  so  strongly  borne  out  by  the  evider.  '.e  so 
far  examined.  I  propose  to  begin  the  discussion  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  normal  processes  of  digestion,  and  what  effects  upon 
the  system  an  excess  of  food  material  might  be  expected  to  have. 

Our  bodily  tissues  are  made  from  the  blood;  the  blood  from 
the  chyle;  the  chyle  from  the  chyme;  the  chymo  from  the 
food  (roughly  speaking).  At  any  stage  in  the  proce^,iuDf  diges- 
tion, therefore,  if  one  of  these  becomes  morbid  or  foi  oil  become 
morbid  and  foul  likewise.  Similarly,  if  one  of  chem  is  in 
excess,  all  are  in  excess,  and  grave  results  follow.  A  morbid 
excess  of  tissue  in  any  part  of  the  body  must,  therefore,  depend 
directly  for  its  formation,  its  nutrition  and  existence,  upon  the 
food  eaten;  and  if  this  is  unheal thful,  or  in  excess,  morbid 
tissues,  excessive  growths,  etc.,  form — which  are  directly  depen- 
dent for  their  existence,  it  will  be  seen,  upon  the  bodily  nutrition. 
We  also  see  that,  if  only  pure  food  were  supplied,  and  only 
in  sufficient  quantity — just  enough  to  exactly  and  evenly  bal- 
ance the  bodily  waste  and  repair — this  morbid  tissue,  these 
excessive  growths  would  be  impossible;  they  are  fed  and  sus- 
tained directly  and  solely  by  the  excess  of  food  ingested;  by 
the  overplus  of  food  material  within  the  system.  We  may  now 
very  readily  see  how  it  is  that  food  taken  in  excess  has  the 
effect  of  directly  feeding  the  disease;  and  conversely,  it  becomes 
apparent  how,  by  fasting,  we  may  thereby  cure  the  disease 
(remove  the  cause)  by  withdrawing  the  nutriment  upon  which 
it  has  been  dependent — by  literally  "starving  it  out." 

Were  there  not,  therefore,  present  within  the  organism  an 
excessive  amount  of  morbid,  mal-assimilated    food    material, 
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there  could  be  no  disease;  aU  disease,  rightly  understood,  being 
thus  directly  traceable  to  an  abnormal  and  especially  an  ex- 
c(;ssive,  alimentation.  As  Doctor  Dewey  so  well  said:  ^'all 
disease  originates  in  the  digestive  tract" — and  indeed  such  is 
exactly  the  case. 

Having  previously  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  cause 
of  every  disease  is  the  same — the  retention  within  the  organism 
of  effete  excrementous  material  that  should  have  been  eliminated 
— we  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  what  this  material  is,  and  how 
it  originates.  It  is  the  excess  of  food  material  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  stage  of  putrefaction  or  decomposition!  How  foul  the 
system,  then,  which  renders  disease  possible;  how  disgraceful, 
too,  since  gluttony,  long  and  continuous,  must  have  been  prac- 
ticed before  any  such  condition  be  possible!  Doctor  Densmore 
made  the  remark  that : 

"Sickness  and  acute  attacks  of  illness  bear  the  same  relation 
to  diet  t'    o  drunkenness  bears  to  drink."  ^ 

And  Doctor  Dewey  contended  that: 

''Every  disease  that  afflicts  mankind  is  a  constitutional  pos- 
sibility developed  into  disease  by  more  or  less  habitual  eating  in 
excess  of  the  supply  of  gastric  juice."  ^ 

Instead,  therefore,  of  pitying  those  who  suffer  from  disease, 
we  should  rather  consider  that  they  have  brought  such  upon 
themselves,  and  we  should  rather  despise  them !  Disease  shoukl 
be  looked  upon,  not  as  an  affliction,  a  '^  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence," but  as  a  disgraceful  thing,  brought  about  by  our  own 
ignorance,  or  willful  neglect  of  the  fixed  and  unalterable  laws 
of  Nature.  Doctor  Rabagliati  also  takes  this  view;  see  his  '*  Air, 
Food  and  Exercises,"  p.  335. 

The  whole  trouble  is  that  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to, 
and  blame  for  our  diseases,  every  conceivable  external  agency, 
rather  than  acknowledge  that  the  cause  of  our  diseased  condi- 
tion is  violated  natural  law,  which  viohitions  we  ourselves  have 
been  guilty  of;   and  consequently  have  brought  upon  oursrlves 

*  "How  Xature  Cures,"  p.  vii. 

'  "Tnie  Science  of  Living,"  j>.  171. 
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the  diseased  condition  present.  We  blanu^  the  weather,  hered- 
ity, pre-natal  influences,  germs,  insanitary  surroundings,  and, 
in  fact,  every  conceivable  external  condition,  that  will  enable 
us  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  we  have  ourselves  to  blame  for 
our  present  condition,  and  ourselves  only.  It  is  an  unpleasant 
truth  we  have  to  acknowledge;  but,  unfortunately  for  us. 
Nature  clearly  indicates  that  such  is  the  case,  by  the  constant 
infliction  of  disease  and  death — the  results  of  violated  law.  The 
germ  theory  I  have  considered  already.  Insanitary  surround- 
ings are  doubtless  of  very  great  moment,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that,  if  the  body  were  kept  in  a  normal,  healthy  condition,  by 
proper  management  of  the  nutrition,  living  in  the  open  air,  etc., 
such  surroundings  would  assume  secondary,  if  not  insignificant, 
proportions — as  compared  with  the  great  question  of  internal 
cleanliness,  or  conditions.  The  application  of  these  remarks  to 
all  operations  may  be  obvious  to  the  reader.  The  elaborate 
precautions  at  present  in  vogue  would  be  largely  unnecessary 
if  the  internal  antiseptic  condition  of  the  body  were  better,  and 
this  receives  indirect  proof  from  the  fact  that  those  persons 
whose  blood  is  in  good  condition  recover  more  speedily  and 
efTectually  from  wounds,  etc.,  than  those  whose  blood  is  less 
pure.  This  was  proved  time  and  time  again  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  and  lately,  again,  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  I 
hope  to  discuss  this  problem  at  greater  length  in  another  place. 
All  this  brings  us  to  a  highly  important  consideration.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  apparent  causation  of  cancers  and  other  malig- 
nant growths,  by  wounds,  blows,  bruises,  etc.,  and  the  relation 
of  the  bodily  condition  thereto.  I  cannot  stop  to  consider  this 
question  here;  it  will  be  found  discussed  in  full  in  Appendix  J. 
Next  let  us  consider  this  question  of  heredity,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  health  of  the  patient,  and  his  freedom  from  disease. 
How  willing  we  are  to  ascribe  every  evil  to  that  little  known 
factor  in  our  lives;  to  blame  every  ill,  every  misery — which,  by 
our  transgressions  of  physiologic  law,  we  have  invariably  brought 
upon  ourselves — to  heredity!  Anything  rather  than  acknowl- 
edge that  we  ourselves  are  to  blame!  Heredity  has  taken  the 
place,  in  the  public  mind,  which  '^a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence" held  some  years  ago — and  which  is  now  rather  out  of 
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date!  Disease — the  penalty  of  broken  laws — is  ascri})ed  to 
heredity;  the  blame  shifted  to  our  parents,  so  that  we  our- 
selves may  escape  the  just  retribution  of  our  own  physiologic 
crimes.  But  Nature  does  not  work  in  that  way.  No,  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  if  disease,  as  such,  is  ever  inherited — at 
least  to  any  appreciable  degree — save  in  some  rare  cases  of 
blood  poisoning.  Doctor  Rabagliati  most  forcibly  combats 
this  notion  that  disease  is  (as  a  rule,  at  any  rate)  transmitted, 
and,  in  his  chapter  on  "Heredity,"  clearly  demonstrated  that 
such  is  very  rarely  the  case.  In  Ribot's  book  on  "Heredity," 
and  works  of  a  kindred  nature,  it  is  so  far  assumed  that  heredity 
of  disease  is  a  proved  fact  that  'it  Is  hardly  worth  while  discussing 
the  question ; '  but  that  such  is  by  no  means  the  case  can  be  seen 
by  anyone  looking  at  the  question  from  another  standpoint.  I 
cannot  stop  to  discuss  that  question  now;  I  merely  remark,  in 
passing,  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found,  in 
practically  every  case,  in  the  simple  fact  that  like  causes,  acting 
on  two  or  more  individuals,  produced  like  effects. 

But  even  supposing  that  such  has  been  the  case;  that  disease 
— or  the  causes  of  disease — have  been  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring; what  then?  We  have  eeen  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  incurable  disease  (p.  67);  all  diseases  are  curable,  if 
treated  properly.  What  may  be  cured  in  the  father  may  be 
cured  in  the  son,  therefore;  especially  since  we  know  that  all 
disease  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  in  virulence  loith  every  generation 
removed  from  the  original  infection.  It  will  always  be  far  easier, 
therefore,  for  us  to  cure  a  case  of  hereditary  disease  than  an 
original  case;  and  since  these  (except  in  the  very  last  states) 
can  always  he  cured ;  hereditary  diseavse  can  always  be  still 
more  surely  and  rapidly  cured.  What,  then,  becomes  of  hered- 
ity, and  its  nmch  dread(*d  dangers?  Is  this  not  only  another 
medical  bugaboo — serving  merely  to  cover  up  and  conceal  our 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  of  its  cure? 

There  remains  for  our  consid(M*ation  only  the  effects  of  the 
w(\ath('r.  On  this  interesting  subject  1  must  here  conti'ut 
myself  willi  the  folNnving  bi-icf  remarks. 

Professor  Dextei*.  in  summarizing  tlie  results  of  liis  resi'arehes. 
thus  speaks  of  the  general  weatlier  iiifiueiicis  on  the  liealth. 
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''Sickness  and  death  are  generally  more  prevalent  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  though  the  latter  (death)  is  tre- 
mendously increased  by  the  intensely  hot  spells  of  the  summer; 
sickness  is  aggravated  by  low  temperatures,  which  do  not  much 
influence  the  death  rate.  The  latter  is,  however,  sent  up  by  great 
heat;  sickness  is  far  above  the  normar  during  low  barometrical 
conditions,  and  somewhat  above  for  the  other  extreme.  Both  it 
and  death  show  deficiencies  for  low  humidities,  with  excess  for 
high,  though  the  effects  are  not  very  pronounced;  both  are  above 
the  normal  for  calms;  below  for  moderate  winds;  and  again 
above  for  greater  velocities;  both  are  excessive  for  cloudy,  wet 
days."* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  death  rate  is  increased  more  during 
the  hot  spells  of  the  summer  than  by  any  other  influences.  But 
I  venture  to  think  that  Doctor  Page  had  the  right  interpretation 
of  this  fact  when  he  said : 

''  That  the  hot  weather  had  much  to  do  with  this  fearful 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  (babies)  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but, 
let  us  ask,  does  this  more  than  express  the  simple  fact,  thougli 
in  misleading  terms,  that  the  excess  of  food  that  can  be  tolerated 
under  the  tonic  and  antiseptic  influence  of  cold  weather  engenders 
disease  during  the  heated  termf^ 

Even  in  the  hottest  climates,  such  as  India,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  overfeeding,  rather  than  the  actual  temperature,  is  the 
cause  (or  at  least  the  chief  cause)  of  the  diseases  prevalent  there. 
As  Sir  J.  Fayrer,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  said:^ 

''The  power  of  tolerating  climatic  influence  is  great,  if  care  be 
taken  to  observe  simple  hygienic  rules.  ...  As  a  general 
rule,  people  eat  too  much  in  India — more  than  they  can  assimi- 
late, or  is  needed  for  nutrition.  The  consequence  is  derange- 
ments of  digestion,  faulty  assimilation,  disorganized  liver,  and 
engorged  portal  system,  bowel  complaints,  and  the  presence  of 
effete  matter  in  excess  in  the  blood.  .  .  .  It  is  reported  of  an 
Irish  soldier  that  he  said,  in  reference  to  the  evil  effects  of  climate 
on  his  comrades — 'They  eat  and  they  drink,  and  they  drink  and 

'  "Weather  Influences,"  by  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  Ph.D.,  p.  197. 

2  "How  to  Feed  the  Baby,'"  p.  47. 

^  "  On  Preservation  of  Health  in  India,"  p.  21. 
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they  eat,  and  they  write  home  and  say  it  was  the  cUmate  that 
killed  them.'  The  soldier  was  not  so  far  wrong  in  his  estimate  of 
the  part  climate  plays,  though  he  put  it  more  hibernico."    (p.  10). 

As  for  climatic  influences,  it  is  doubtful,  I  think,  if  they,  as  a 
rule,  ever  influence  anyone  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.    For,  as  Mr.  I.  P.  Noyes  pointed  out:* 

"If  'Low'  remained  in  one  place  for  months  or  even  weeks 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  the  cause  of 
disease;  but  'Low'  is  ever  on  the  move — not  remaining  long  in 
one  locality — passing  over  well-known  healthy  localities  as  well 
as  over  localities  said  not  to  be  healthy,  and  instead  of  being  a 
non-healthy  agent,  or  a  generator  of  disease,  it  is  the  agent  that 
purifies  the  air  by  keeping  it  ever  in  motion,  thereby  preventing 
it  from  becoming  impure  and  hurtful  to  us." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  Climatic  changes  and  condi- 
tions alter  or  influence  us,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  body  is 
susceptible  to  such  influence;  that  is,  the  climatic  changes  merely 
modify  an  organism  which  has  been  brought  into  its  present 
condition  by  its  food  and  other  habits.  The  organism  is  there 
— the  result  of  its  previous  habits  of  life,  and  among  them,  and 
most  important  of  all,  are  the  food  habits.  The  modifications 
such  a  body  may  receive  from  the  climatic  changes  are  only 
slight  and  are  inciters  rather  than  true  causes.  As  Doctor  Trail 
put  it:' 

"Sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  weather  are  the  exciting 
causes  of  many  diseases;  but  they  would  be  comparatively  harm- 
less did  not  the  predisposition  to  disease  exist  as  the  consequence 
of  our  erroneous  habits  of  living." 

With  this  I  dismiss  that  portion  of  the  subject. 

We  are  now  free  to  discuss  the  cjuestion  of  the  causation  or 
evolution  of  disease.  Doctor  Dewey  states  the  position  clearly, 
in  his  "No-Breakfast  Plan,"  ])p.  70-'^,  and  T  (iu()ti>  from  that 
book,  omitting  part  of  the  pavssage  in  question: 

"It  is  my  impression  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  peojile  are 
born  with   actual   structural   weaknesses,   local   or  general,   that 

>  "  How  to  l)o  Weather  Wise."  p.  i:^         '  "  Popular  rhysiolop^-."  p.  211. 
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may  be  called  ancestral  legacies.  These  are  known  as  constitu- 
tional tendencies  to  disease.  In  parts  structurally  weak  at  birth 
the  blood  vessels,  because  of  thin  and  weak  walls,  are  larger  than 
in  the  normal  parts,  and  because  of  dilation  the  blood  circulates 
slower.  There  is  an  undue  pressure  upon  all  between- vessel 
structures — a  pressure  that  must  lessen  the  nutrient  supply  more 
or  less,  according  to  its  degree.  The  death  of  parts  in  boils  and 
abscesses  is  due,  I  believe,  to  strangulation  of  the  nerve  supply. 
The  blood  vessels  are  elastic,  and  capable  of  contraction  and  dila- 
tion, a  matter  regulated  by  the  brain.     .     .     . 

''Now,  in  these  weaknesses  always  lie  the  possibilities  of  dis- 
ease; they  may  be  supposed  the  weak  links  in  the  constitutional 
chain,  and  can  no  more  be  made  stronger  than  the  constitutional 
design  than  can  the  body  as  a  whole.  By  whatever  means  brain- 
power is  lessened,  abnormality  is  incited  in  the  weak  parts;  hence 
gradually  from  the  original  weakness  there  is  a  summing-up  as 
a  bronchial  or  nasal  catarrh,  or  other  acute  or  chronic  local  or 
general  disease. 

"The  first  step  in  any  disease  is  the  impression  that  lessens 
brain  power;  the  slightest  depressing  emotion,  the  slightest  sense 
of  discomfort,  lessens  brain  power,  and  to  a  like  degree,  the  tone 
of  all  the  blood  vessels;  hence,  dilatation  in  degree.  That  the 
stomach,  as  the  most  abused  organ  of  the  body,  plays  the  largest 
•part  in  over-drafts  upon  the  brain  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt." 

Says  Dr.  Shew: 

''The  principle  on  which  the  hunger  cure  acts  is  one  on  which 
all  physiologists  are  agreed,  and  one  which  is  readily  explained 
and  understood.  We  know  that  in  animal  bodies, 'the  law  of 
nature  is  for  the  effete,  and  worn  out,  and  least  vitalized  matter 
first  to  be  cast  off.  We  see  this  upon  the  cuticle,  nails,  hair,  and 
in  the  snake  casting  off  his  old  skin.  Now,  in  wasting  or  famish- 
ing from  want  of  food,  this  process  of  elimination,  and  purifica- 
tion, goes  on  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner  than  ordinarily,  and 
the  vital  force  which  would  otherwise  be  expended  in  digesting 
the  food  taken,  acts  now  in  expelling  from  the  vital  domain  what- 
ever morbific  matters  it  may  contain.  This,  then,  is  a  beautiful 
idea  in  regard  to  the  hunger-cure;  that  lohenever  a  meal  of  food  is 
omitted,  the  body  purifies  itself  thus  much  from  its  disease,  and  it 
becomes  apparent  in  the  subsequent  amendment  both  as  regards 
bodily  feelings  and  strength.     It  is  proved  also  in  the  fact  that 
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during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  those  who  have  been  obUged 
to  hve  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  have  been  free  from  attacks 
while  the  well-fed  have  been  cut  off  in  numbers  by  the  merciless 
disease."^ 

We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  fasting  cure. 
By  depriving  the  body  for  a  time  of  the  supply  of  food  material 
it  has  been  continually  receiving  in  excess,  we  give  the  eliminat- 
ing organs  a  chance  to  ''catch  up,"  so  to  speak;  to  expel,  un- 
hampered, the  overload  of  superfluous  impurities  the  body 
contains.  It  is  merely  the  process  of  purification,  and,  as  such, 
is  a  true,  a  quick  and  an  effectual  method  of  cure. 

Doctor  Osw^ald  and  Mr.  Macfadden  supply  us  with  a  very 
sim})le  statement  of  the  facts  that  take  place,  during  the  fast, 
as  follows: 

"  Denutrition,  or  the  temporary  deprivation  of  food,  exercises 
an  astringent  influence  as  part  of  its  general  conservative  effect. 
The  organism,  stinted  in  its  supply  of  vital  resources,  soon  begins 
to  curtail  its  current  expenditure.  The  movements  of  the  respir- 
atory process  decrease;  the  temperature  of  the  body  sinks;  the 
secretion  of  bile  and  uric  acid  is  diminished,  and  before  long  the 
retrenchment  of  the  assimilative  functions  reacts  on  the  intestinal 
organs;  the  colon  contracts  and  the  smaller  intestine  retains  all 
but  the  most  irritating  ingesta."     < 

As  will  be  seen  later,  my  own  observations  do  not  altogether 
agi-ee  with  these  of  our  authors. 

We  thus  reach  the  point  at  w^iich  wo  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating two  grand  truths;  first,  that,  during  a  fast,  the  energy 
which  w^as  previously  utilized  in  the  digestion  of  food  material 
is  now  set  at  liberty,  and  may  be  used,  to  cure  the  body;  and. 
second,  that  during  a  fast  the  useless,  the  dead,  the  excrementous 
matter  is  always  first  eliminated — leaving  the  healthy  tissue 
in  statu  (/no — freed,  moreover,  from  the  presence  of  the  effi^te, 
disease-producing  material.  '^Takc  a\C(uj  jood  from  a  sick  man's 
stoniach,^^  says  Doctor  D(*wey,  ^'and  you  hare  hcijun,  not  to  starve 
the  sick  man,  hut  the  disease.^' ^  Or,  as  Hip})ocrates  put  it:  "the 
more  you  nourish  a  diseased  body,  the  worse  you  make  it." 

'"The  Ilydrupatliic  l'";iinil\-  riiysici.iii,"  p.  7'.)7. 
■-"Tnic  S(i(Mic(' (it  Liviii;:,"  p.  5. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  this  a  little  more  in  detail,  and 
to  show  that  fasting  is  beneficial,  and  nothing  but  beneficial, 
in  its  effects  upon  the  organism;  that  by  striking  at  the  root, 
the  real  cause,  of  the  disease ;  by  giving  the  eliminating  organs 
a  chance  to  expel  the  overload  of  impurities  the  body  contains; 
we  thereby  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  hence  effect  a 
true  and  lasting  cure.  We  purify  the  blood,  and  we  thereby 
cleanse  every  tissue  and  fiber  of  the  body.  We  purify  it  through- 
out, and,  as  Doctor  Trail  well  said:  "Purification  is  the  one 
thing  needed."  Further,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  the 
body  invariably  loses  in  time  of  sickness  not  healthy,  but 
morbid,  tissue;  and  when  nothing  but  healthful  tissue  is  left, 
hunger  returns;   the  fast  is  ended;   the  disease  is  cured.* 

In  a  most  readable  article  on  ''The  Fasting  Cure,"  in  Good 
Health,  for  January,  1905,  pp.  1-5,  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  draws  an 
interesting  parallel  between  the  body,  during  a  fast,  and  a 
furnace  run  short  of  fuel,  and  shows,  most  clearly,  that  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  useless  material  that  is  consumed,  or  burned  up, 
before  the  more  useful  (the  healthy  tissue  in  the  latter  case),  is 
attacked.    He  says  in  part : 

''If  there  should  be  a  fuel  famine,  the  first  thing  you  would  do 
would  be  to  rake  over  the  ash  heap  and  take  out  all  the  cinders 
that  had  been  carelessly  thrown  there.  The  next  thing  would  be 
to  look  round  for  waste  papers,  old  boxes,  and  other  useless  things; 
all  the  odds  and  ends  you  could  find  would  be  put  into  the  furnace 
to  keep  the  fire  going.  If  the  famine  should  continue,  you  might 
be  forced  to  burn  up  some  of  the  furniture.  One  of  our  Arctic 
explorers  burned  up  part  of  the  ship's  staterooms  in  order  to  keep 
warm  in  a  very  long  winter.  This  sort  of  thing  is  just  what  hap- 
pens when  a  person  fasts.  When  he  does  not  have  his  regular 
meals,  he  soon  begins  to  feed  upon  himself.  After  a  day  or  two, 
he  no  longer  feels  hungry.  The  body  says,  metaphorically,  it  is 
of  no  use  to  call  for  food,  for  none  is  supplied,  I  will  seize  on 
something  else,  close  at  hand. 

"The  body  draws  from  its  stored  resources;  every  particle  of 
fat  will  be  utilized;    then  all  the  cinders — the  half-burned  fuel 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  and  elaboration  of  these  difficult  and  much 
misunderstood  points,  see  Chapter  "When  and  How  to  Break  the  Fast/' 
pp.  540-71. 
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that  has  accumulated  in  the  body.  Food  that  has  come  into  the 
body  partially  digested,  imperfectly  burned,  and  left  as  cinders 
is  seized  upon  and  utilized. 

"Uric  acid,  a  product  of  proteid  metabolism,  is  the  body's  cin- 
ders.* A  man  can  consume,  profitably,  only  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  proteids  per  day,  but  ordinarily  from  three  to  five  ounces  per 
day  are  eaten.  All  the  books  say  that  three  or  four  ounces  are 
necessary  to  keep  a  man  healthy.  The  army  rations  supply  four 
or  five  ounces,  which  is  a  great  excess.  The  majority  of  people 
are  eating  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  they  need,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  cannot  utilize  it  all,  and  it  accumulates  in  the 

*  This  (Question  of  uric  acid  is  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention — 
owing,  largely,  to  the  laborious  and  persistent  work  of  Dr.  Alexander  Haig,  in 
whose  "  Uric  Acid  in  the  Causation  of  Disease,"  is  to  be  found  much  interesting 
material  as  well  as  in  his  smaller  books,  "Food  and  Diet,"  and  "Uric  Acid: 
An  Epitome."  Doctor  Haig  showed  conclusively  the  disastrous  effects  of 
excessive  uric  acid  in  the  system,  and  the  fact  that  excessive  meat  eating  was 
the  principal  cause  of  such  acidity.  He  also  proved  that  (strange  as  it  may 
appear)  one  great  means  of  ridding  the  system  of  the  acid  is  by  the  drink- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  lemonade!     ("  Food  and  Diet,"  p.  58.) 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  uric  acid  idea  has  been  pushed  too  far  of 
late.  Dr.  H.  Lahmann  ("Natural  Hygiene,"  p.  76),  pointed  out  that:  "Re- 
cent researches  show  that  uric  acid  arises  from  the  decay  of  cell  nuclei.  That 
portion  of  uric  acid  which  has  its  origin  in  the  digestive  organs  is,  like  other 
alloxanic  bases,  changed  into  urea,  or  rather  should  be.  But  a  diseased  liver, 
or  a  healthy  one  which  is  overv\orked  owing  to  an  excessive  ingestion  of  food 
containing  cell  nuclei  and  therefore  an  excessive  amount  of  uric  acid,  is  unable 
to  transform  all  the  uric  acid  formed  into  urea." 

This  uric  acid  question  is  well  summed  up  by  Doctor  Rabagliati  in  his 
"Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  pp.  309-10,  when  he  says: 

"Neither  the  muscles  nor  their  sheaths  will  work  smoothly  or  easily,  and 
the  sensation  of  fatigue  is  really  caused  mainly  because  the  muscles  arc  loaded 
with  bad  l^lood  containing  ptomaines  and  other  umussimilated  materials. 
The  blood  is  said  to  contain  uric  acid.  No  doubt  it  often  does,  but  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  uric  acid  is  the  only  poison  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  ti.s.sues 
in  such  circumstances.  No  doubt  other  materials  besides  uric  acid  are  j)res- 
ent,  some  of  them  known  to  chemists  as  e.g.,  lactic  acid,  and  ver\'  probnbly 
others  as  yet  unknown.  In  fact,  uric  acid  stands  mainly  ;is  a  symbol  or  .>^ign 
of  imperfectly  oxidized  and  imperfectly  lussimilated  products  of  digestion, 
and  it  is  these  in  their  totality  or  aggregate  which  poison  and  fatigue  the 
muscles  and  the  whole  locomotor  mechanism." 

There  is  one  most  .significant  fact  in  this  connection,  which  strongly  sup- 
ports the  view  taken.  I  quote  the  following  from  Doctor  Haig's  "Etiology', 
Prevention,  and  Tn^itment  of  a  Common  Cold,"  p]^.  '>-<);  the  significance  of 
the  facts  will  l)e  aj)pr('ciated  by  all  those  who  have  grasped  the  philosophv  of 
the  treatment,  l)y  f:u<ting,  as  outliiicd  in  this  l){H)k.  It  is:  ".  .  .  ^hc 
other  important  .solvent  of  uric  acid  winch  acts  in  the  .same  way  is  alkali,  and 
we  all  know  that  the  old  treatment  of  rheumatism  I »efore  salicylates  were 
known  w;us  that  of  alkali.  Here  there  is  one  physiological  fact  which  we  mu.st 
bear  in  mind,  and  t  hat  is,  that  a  low  diet  is  equivalent  to  a  done  of  nlknli,  because 
diminishing  food  diminishes  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood  is  at  the  same  time  incre:uscMl,  for  diminishing  food  diniinishes  the 
fonnation  of  acid  products  in  the  body;  iience  diminished  food  is  (M|iiivalent 
to  a  do.so  of  alkali,  and  conversely,  it  is  {|uite  useless  to  give  small  doses  of 
alkali  while  feeding  the  patient  up  on  full  diet." 
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body  as  half-burned  material — just  as  cinders  will  collect  from  the 
furnace  until  you  cannot  get  air  through  the  grate.  You  have  to 
remove  them  before  you  can  get  a  good  bright  fire  burning. 
.  .  .  Fasting  gives  the  body  a  chance  to  clear  up  all  the  unnec- 
essary material,  which  it  will  do  before  it  will  begin  to  consume 
the  vital  tissues.  It  is  exactly  the  same  principle  that  you  fol- 
low in  3'our  house  when  you  have  a  coal  famine;  before  you  burn 
up  the  bric-a-brac  and  the  furniture,  you  get  rid  of  all  the  rubl^ish 
and  unnecessary  things.  .  .  .  There  is  really  only  one  benefit 
that  is  gained  by  fasting  and  that  is  getting  rid  of  the  cinders,  the 
uric  acid,  the  proteid  waste  of  the  body." 

Doctor  Graham,  so  long  ago  as  1843,  wrote:* 

''It  is  a  general  law  of  the  vital  economy,  that  when,  by  any 
means,  the  general  function  of  decomposition  exceeds  that  of 
composition  or  nutrition,  the  decomposing  absorbents  always 
first  lay  hold  of  and  remove  those  substances  which  are  of  least 
use  to  the  economy;  and  hence,  all  morbid  accumulations,  such 
as  wens,  tumors,  abscesses,  etc.,  are  rapidly  diminished  and  often 
wholly  removed  under  severe  and  protracted  abstinence  and 
fasting.  The  eliminating  organs  of  the  system  .  .  .  will 
first  be  employed  in  removing  the  adipose  matter,  in  order  to 
restore  the  system  to  the  most  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

''The  accumulation  of  adipose  matter  in  the  human  body, 
therefore,  always  evinces  more  or  less  diseased  action  in  the  gen- 
eral function  of  nutrition,  and  can  only  be  carried  to  a  very 
limited  extent  without  degenerating  into  serious  disease,  termi- 
nating either  in  morbid  obesity,  dropsy,  or  apoplexy,  or  reacting 
with  violence  on  some  of  the  organs  belonging  to  the  digestive 
apparatus." 

This  is  a  much  misunderstood  question,  and  these  facts — 
their  vast  and  far-reaching  significance  and  applicability — have 
never  been  fully  appreciated  before;  but  that  they  are  facts,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  })rovc,  more  abundantly,  as  we  proceed — 
though  direct  experiment  would  soon  settle  the  question  beyond 
controversy. 

From  the  facts  and  arguments  I  have  presented,  we  are  en- 
abled to  grasp  one  very  important  idea — one  that  many  persons 

'  "  Science  of  Human  Life,"  pp.  194-5. 
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overlook  and  even  doubt.  It  is  that  fasting  is  a  great  deal 
more  complicated  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  than  is  involved 
in  the  mere  idea  of  ''going  without  food."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  a  science  of  fasting  (as  I  shall  hereinafter 
endeavor  to  prove),  which  we  are  just  now  beginning  to  realize. 
Fasting  rightly  applied  is  an  extremely  potent  and  far-reaching 
method  of  cure;  of  its  therapeutic  value  I  cannot,  indeed,  see 
the  limit,  while  its  dangers  are  so  slight,  so  insignificant — as 
compared  with  any  other  method  of  cure — as  to  be  altogether 
unworthy  of  consideration.  But  fasting  should  be  applied  by 
skilled  hands;  or  rather,  practiced  only  under  the  close  super- 
vision and  observation  of  one  skilled  in  this  method  of  cure; 
one  w^ho  thoroughly  understands  the  philosophy  of  the  treatment, 
and  who  has  unlimited  faith  in  its  effectiveness.  The  average 
^physician  is  no  more  qualified  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  a 
protracted  fast  than  is  any  other  man  who  has  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  physiology;  the  theories  involved  are  as  new  to 
him  as  to  the  merest  layman — and  I  cannot,  consequently,  too 
strongly  advise  anyone  who  contemplates  undertaking  a  fast  of. 
any  length  to  do  so  only  under  the  supervision  of  some  reputable 
hygienic  physician,  and  moreover,  one  who  is  thorouglily  familiar 
w4th  the  theory  and  phenomena  of  fasting.  For,  as  above 
stated,  fasting  is  far  more  than  merely  ''going  without  food"; 
many  more  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  than  this 
one.  The  amount  of  daily  exercise  to  be  undertaken;  the 
question  of  water  drinking;  of  enemas;  of  bathing,  breathing, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  minor — but  highly  important — factors 
must  be  reckoned  with — if  the  fast  is  to  be  conducted  easily  and 
satisfactorily.  Such  information  this  book  will  set  forth  at 
length  and,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time — since  no  work  has  here-  * 
tofore  appeared  which  contains  this  information  in  anything 
like  a  connected  and  practical  form.  1  venture  to  hope  that 
this  knowledge  will  be  of  consi(l(>rable  benefit  to  the  human 
race;  for,  having  the  faith  1  have  in  this  system  of  medication, 
I  cannot  hut  believe  that  benefit  will  follow  from  its  i)raeticc — 
whenever  or  wherever  adopted.  ^ 

Doctor  Dewey  thus  relates  the  incidents  that  led  up  to  his 
discovery  of  the  fiisting  cure — one  that  will  sliortly  be  recog- 
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nized,  I  believe,  as  the  greatest  of  modern  times,  but  which  may 
be  looked  upon,  it  will  be  seen,  as  almost  accidental.  Thus, 
after  relating  one  or  two  most  interesting  cases  of  health  having 
been  restored  by  mvoluntary  fasting  (that  is,  cases  in  which 
fasting  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  condition  of  the  patient), 
and  of  his  growing  interest  in  such  cases,  together  with  his 
increasing  conviction  that  here  was  a  most  important,  though 
all  but  unrecognized  physiological  law  in  operation,  which  must, 
if  true,  ultimately  revolutionize  the  care  of  the  sick,  Doctor 
Dewey  goes  on  to  say:^ 

"  As  the  months  and  years  went  on,  it  so  happened  that  all  my 
fatalities  were  of  a  character  as  not  to  involve  in  the  least  any 
suggestion  of  starvation,  while  the  recoveries  were  a  series  of 
demonstrations,  as  clear  as  anything  in  mathematics,  of  evolving 
strength  of  all  the  muscles,  of  all  the  senses  and  faculties,  as  the 
disease  declined.  No  physician  whose  practice  has  been  exten- 
sive has  failed  to  have  had  cases  in  which  the  same  changes  oc- 
curred, and  in  which  the  amount  of  food  taken  did  not  explain 
this  general  increase  of  strength. 

"Believing  ihat  I  had  made  a  most  important  discovery  in 
physiology — one  that  would  revolutionize  the  dietetic  treatment 
of  the  sick,  if  not  ultimately  abolish  it,  my  visits  to  the  sick 
became  of  unsurpassed  interest.  I  watched  every  possible  change 
as  an  unfolding  of  new  life,  seeing  the  physical  changes  only  as 
I  would  see  the  swelling  buds  evolve  into  the  leaves  or  flowers — 
reading  the  soul-  and  mind-changes  in  the  more  radiant  lines  of 
expression. 

''  I  saw  all  these  things  with  the  naked  eye,  and  more  and  more 
marvelled  at  the  bulk  of  our  materia  medicas;  the  size  of  our 
drug  stores,  and  the  space  given  to  healing  powers  in  all  public 
and  medical  prints. 

''For  years  I  saw  my  patients  grow  into  the  strength  of  health 
without  the  slightest  clue  to  the  mystery  until  I  chanced  to  open  a 
new  edition  of  Yeo's  "  Physiology  "  at  the  page  where  I  found  this 
table  of  the  estimated  losses  that  occur  in  death  after  starvation :  ^ 

Fat 97% 

Muscle 30% 

1  "No-Breakfast  Plan,"  pp.  31-33. 

'  This  table  agrees  exactly  with  the  figures  given  by  other  authorities; 
see,  e.g.,  Wesley  Mills,  "Animal  Physiology,"  p.  451. 
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Liver 56% 

Spleen 63% 

Blood 17% 

Nerve  centers 0  ! ! ! 

''And  light  cjime  as  if  the  sun  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
zenith  at  midnight.  Instantly  I  saw  in  human  bodies  a  vast 
reserve  of  predigested  food,  with  the  brain  in  possession  of  power 
so  to  absorb  and  to  maintain  structural  integrity  in  the  absence  of 
food,  or  power  to  digest  it.  This  eliminated  the  brain  entirely  as 
an  organ  that  needs  to  be  fed  or  that  can  be  fed,  from  the  light- 
diet  kitchens,  in  times  of  acute  sickness.  Only  in  this  self-feeding 
power  of  the  brain  is  found  the  explanation  of  its  functional  clear- 
ness where  bodies  have  become  skeletons. 

"  I  could  now  go  into  the  rooms  of  the  sick  with  a  formula  that 
explained  all  the  mysteries  of  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
vital  diseases  that  was  of  practical  avail.  /  now  knew  that  there 
could  he  no  death  from  starvation  until  the  body  was  reduced  to  the 
skeleton  condition,^  that,  therefore,  for  structural  integrity,  for 
functional  clearness,  the  brain  has  no  need  of  food  when  disease 
has  abolished  the  desire  for  it.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  explain 
the  power  to  make  wills  with  whispering  lips  in  the  very  hour  of 
death — even  in  the  last  moments  of  life,  that  the  law  recognizes 
as  valid? 

''I  could  now  know  that  to  die  of  starvation  is  a  matter,  not  of 
days,  but  of  weeks  and  months — certainly  a  period  far  beyond 
the  average  time  of  recovery  from  acute  disease." 

Before  proceeding,  one  or  two  points  in  the  above  argument 
might  call  for  some  elaboration  and  addition.  The  point  here 
made,  that  is  is  "physiologically  impossible  to  starve  to  death 
until  the  skeleton  is  reached  (and  by  this  is  meant  the  mere 
weight  of  the  skeleton  and  viscera),  is  one  of  the  very  greatest, 
but  as  yet  least  understood,  truths  before  the  world  to-day. 

The  objection  will  be  made,  perhaps,  that  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  persons  have  starvcnl  to  death  long  before  this  skeleton 
condition  has  been  reached;  whil(>  th(n-e  was  still  considerable 
flesh  on  the  body,  and,  indeed,  within  a  few  days — which  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  (lis|)rove  the  theory.     Tpon  actual  invest i- 

'  "It  has  l)00!i  ost irnafcHl  th;U  stroim  adults  dir  wIumi  they  lose  four-tenths 
of  the  body  wciglit ,"  Mills:  "Animal  rhysiolocy,"  p.   i.'>2. 
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gation,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  such  cases  are  extremely 
few  and  far  between;  are  very  rare  exceptions,  rather  than  the 
rule.  I  have  myself  tried  for  many  months  to  discover  one  such 
case,  that  rested  upon  respectable  evidence,  without  success. 
But,  did  such  cases  actually  exist,  they  might,  I  think,  be  easily 
accounted  for.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  fasting,  but  the 
mental  conditions — fear,  etc. — which  have  killed  the  patient.  It 
might  be  objected  that  this  is  practically  an  impossibility;  is  at 
least  highly  improbable.  I  ask,  why  so?  Have  not  individuals, 
through  grief,  fear,  etc.,  worried  themselves  into  the  grave, 
within  a  few  days — even  under  normal  conditions?  Aye,  do 
we  not  know  cases  in  which  instantaneous  death  has  resulted 
from  the  mere  reading  of  a  telegram?  There  is  no  assignable 
limit  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  on  such  occasions. 

Doctor  Schofield,  in  his  book,  ''The  Unconscious  Mind," 
(pp.  360-2),  has  recorded  a  number  of  cases  in  which  severe 
illness  and  even  death  has  resulted — in  some  cases  instan- 
taneously— from  mental  shock.  In  the  Lancet,  1867,  is  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  died  in  a  fit  when  her  daughter,  whom  she 
supposed  had  been  killed  in  a  wreck,  walked  in  upon  her  sud- 
denly. Doctor  Sweetser  tells  of  a  lady  who,  feeling  a  living 
frog  fall  into  her  bosom,  from  the  clutches  of  a  bird,  was  seized 
with  such  profuse  hsemotysis  that  she  lived  only  a  few  minutes. 
Doctor  Lys  tells  us  of  a  man  suffering  from  angina,  who  dropped 
down  dead  in  a  fit  of  anger  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  Many 
other  cases  of  a  similar  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Hack  Tuke,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cases  of  remarkable  cures  having  been  performed;  notably 
the  various  ''miraculous"  cures,  etc.  I  have  discussed  these 
at  some  length  elsewhere,  however.  Camille  Flammarion  quotes 
several  cases  in  which  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases  have  been 
cured  as  the  result  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  Cases  of  paralysis 
have  also  been  cured  in  this  manner.  See  his  "Thunder  and 
Lightning,"  p.  118. 

Now  as  to  the  fasting  cases.  I  have  long  contended  that  a 
patient  might  starve  to  death  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  if  he 
only  thought  he  might  do  so;  and  fast  with  benefit  an  equal 
number  of  days,  if  he  but  understood  the  theory  of  fasting,  and 
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was  not  afraid  of  starving  to  death.  Recently  I  have  come 
across  a  proof  of  this  view  in  the  case  of  Miss  Marie  Davenport 
Vickers,  who  fasted  forty-two  days,  into  heahh  (April  19 — 
June  1,  1904),  and,  in  writing  of  her  fast,  and  her  experiences 
at  other  times  while  fasting,  she  volunteered  the  following 
interesting  and  significant  remarks : 

*'We  hear  so  much  of  people  starving  to  death  after  only  two 
or  three  days  abstinence  from  food,  that  the  impression  is  given 
the  public  that  one  is  liable  to  starve  to  death  during  a  prolonged 
fast.  The  latter  is  not  possible  while  the  former  is,  for  starving 
and  fasting  are  not  the  same,  and  the  action  of  the  mind  in  these 
two  conditions  is  entirely  different.  To  prove  my  assertion,  I 
am  tempted  to  give  a  bit  of  personal  experience  that  came  into 
my  life  before  I  ever  heard  of  fasting,  except  that  mentioned  in 
the  Bible:  twice  I  was  forced  to  go  hungry  for  some  days  owing 
to  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  purchase  food,  and  I  did  almost 
starve  to  death.  The  mind  was  so  oppressed  that  I  could  see  no 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  felt  sure  I  never  would  have  any- 
thing again;  still,  tenacity  to  life,  the  incentive  to  'hold  on'  in 
spite  of  hardship,  kept  me  from  going  to  pieces  until  things  could 
take  another  turn.  Of  course,  this  was  long  before  we  knew 
anything  of  breathing,  or  that  one  could  survive  for  weeks,  even 
months  without  food.  During  a  voluntary  fast  the  mind  is  at 
rest.  The  bare  fact  that  we  know  there  are  '  no  strings  on  us,' 
that,  if  we  feel  we  can  not  carry  out  the  fast,  we  can  go  and  eat, 
relieves  the  mind  of  all  tension.  And  I  know  of  no  other  time 
when  one  is  so  rested,  mentally  and  physically."* 

So  that  I  am  surely  justified  in  my  contention  that  the  cause 
of  death,  in  such  cases  of  fasting  as  those  narrated,  is  men- 
tal; both  for  the  above  reasons,  and  l)ecause  we  have  seen,  and 
shall  more  abundantly  prove,  that  actual  starvation  within  so 
short  a  time  is  a  phijsiological  wipossibilitij. 

Proof  that  the  brain  does  not  become  starved,  or  shrunken, 
one  iota,  during  a  fast  of  however  long  duration,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  quotation  from  the  ''New  Era  for  Women," 
pp.  37-87.     Says  Dr.  Dewey: 

"  (rz)   In  all  post-mortems,  no  in:itter  how  wasted  the  body,  the 
brain  is  found  to  fill  the  cranial  cavity  wlicn  not  itself  diseased. 
'  The  Mazdaznan,  Febnian-,  lOOO,  p.  28. 
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"  (b)  The  mind  is  often  clear  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  even 
when  the  body  has  become  emaciated  to  the  skeleton  degree. 
This  could  not  be  if  the  brain  had  become  emaciated. 

"  (c)  The  tissues  do  disappear  during  sickness  and  what  be- 
comes of  them,  if  they  are  not  used  to  feed  the  brain  and  perhaps 
also  the  heart  and  lungs — for  these  never  reveal  any  appreciable 
loss  during  disease,  when  they  themselves  are  not  diseased? 

"  (d)  For  eighteen  years,  while  in  continuous  attendance  on 
the  acutely  sick,  I  have  in  every  case  permitted  the  brain  to  feed 
itself  in  its  own  way,  and  in  not  a  single  case  where  death  was  not 
beyond  all  question  inevitable  did  it  fail  to  do  itself  ample  jus- 
tice, and  in  some  cases  for  four,  five,  six  weeks,  and  even 
longer! 

"  (e)  And  in  strong  support  of  the  conception  of  this  wonderful 
power  of  the  brain  has  been  the  fact  that  as  disease  declined, 
mental,  moral  and  physical  energy  increased.  What  better  feed- 
ing of  the  sick  can  a  rational  human  being  ask  for  than  the  feed- 
ing that  Nature  prescribes;  and  that  it  should  be  such,  it  has 
placed  a  sentinel  at  the  danger  point  in  the  garb  of  a  food-loather, 
to  shield  the  reparative  processes  while  the  battle  with  disease 
is  going  on." 

Professor  Mosso  completely  confirms  and  agrees  with  this 
statement.    Thus,  in  his  ''Fatigue/'  p.  285,  he  writes: 

''When  the  body  is  receiving  no  nutriment,  the  less  important 
are  sacrificed  to  the  more  important  tissues  in  the  combustion 
which  must  finally  destroy  life.  To  the  very  last  moment  as  long 
as  there  is  any  possibility  of  life  being  saved,  all  the  organs  give 
of  their  substance,  save  the  heart  and  the  brain;  and  even  when 
the  heart  has  been  reduced  by  hunger  to  desperate  straits,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  has  fallen  to  30  degrees,  the  cardiac 
contractions  having  become  both  weaker  and  less  frequent,  even 
then  this  organ,  which  was  the  first  to  give  any  sign  of  life,  will 
continue  faithful  to  its  duty  to  the  end,  and  will  collect  the  last 
remains  of  energy  from  the  wasted  organs,  to  transmit  them  to 
the  brain.  And  the  final  transference,  the  final  cession  of  living 
material  from  the  body  to  the  brain  will  be  made  with  the  final 
systole  of  the  heart.  Marvelous  example  of  an  arrangement  in 
which  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect  is  respected  and  maintained 
to  the  last  in  the  midst  of  that  most  terrible  of  destructions — 
death  by  starvation!" 
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To  proceed  with  the  argument:  Let  it  be  granted  that  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  do  not,  and  cannot,  shrink  or  lose 
weight  during  a  fast  of  however  long  duration,  and  consequently 
that  their  functional  capacity  is  unimpaired;  also  that  they 
possess  the  ability,  as  they  most  obviously  do  and  must,  to  feed 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  organism — the  less 
necessary  and  vital  parts,  and  the  question  at  once  arises:  what 
can  we  feed?  In  health  and  under  normal  conditions  our  chief 
(or  as  I  claim — v.  pp.  248-9  our  only)  need  for  food  is  to  supply 
tissue  that  has  been  broken  down  by  exercise — the  wastes  of  the 
general  activities — and,  as  Doctor  Dewey  points  out: 

''This  is  a  process  in  the  order  of  Nature  that  actually  tires  the 
entire  brain  system,  or,  in  a  common  phase,  the  whole  body, 
unless  the  stomach  has  .powers  not  derived  from  the  brain  sys- 
tem."    (p.  38). 

Again,  he  says  (''True  Science  of  Living,"  p.  95) : 

"If  Nature  were  able  to  support  vital  power  unaided  in  so  se- 
vere and  prostrating  a  disease  as  typhoid  fever,  (a  case  had  just 
been  given)  why  should  she  not  be  able  to  do  the  same  in  other, 
in  all  other,  severe  diseases?" 

But  how  much  activity  is  there  as  a  rule  during  disease? 
Practically  none  at  all!  In  many  cases  the  patient  is  even  too 
weak  to  move  hand  or  foot,  to  turn  over  in  bed;  and  yet  the 
daily  feedings  are  continued  as  though  the  patient  were  still 
performing  a  hard  day's  work!  Should  it  not  be  obvious  that 
this  cannot  be  other  than  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the  system? 
The  most  respected  medical  writer  in  England,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  diet — Sir  Henry  Thompson — in  his  two  books  "Food 
and  Feeding"  and  "Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity" — 
was  particular  to  point  out,  over  and  over  again,  and  to  insist 
upon  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  "income"  should  be 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  "outgo" — i.e.,  that  tlic  amount 
of  food  daily  consumed  should  be  exactly  proportional  to  tlie 
amount  of  daily  exercise.  As  that  is  increased,  the  food  may 
be  increased,  and  vice  versa. 

And  this  fact  (that  the  income  should  always  be  jiroportioned 
to  the  outgo)  is  one  of  cardinal  importanct^ — one  wluxe  iinpor- 
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tance  it  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate.  If  the  exercise  is 
abundant,  a  considerable  bulk  of  food  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
replace  the  tissue  destroyed;  if  but  a  moderate  amount  is  in- 
dulged in,  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  food  should  be  eaten 
daily;  and  if  but  a  very  small  amount  of  exercise  be  taken 
daily  (the  case  with  most  of  us),  then  only  a  very  small  quantity 
indeed  is  required  to  replace  the  almost  insignificant  amount  of 
tissue  destroyed.  (It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a  little 
tissue  is  destroyed  in  the  very  process  of  living.)  If  people  once 
realized  that  they  should  gauge  the  bulk  of  food  daily  con- 
sumed by  the  amount  of  tissue  broken  down,  and  then  realize 
what  a  very  little  that  really  is,  they  would  surely  appreciate 
the  enormous  extent  to  which  everyone  of  us  overeats,  and 
that  habitually.  It  should  be  doubly  clear,  also,  that  in  all 
cases  of  sickness,  where  the  vital  energies  (and  consequently 
the  powers  of  digestion)  are  low,  the  amount  of  tissue  destroved 
is  practically  nil. 

Yet  how  seldom  do  we  find  that  great  rule  obeyed!  Indeed, 
we  almost  invariably  find  the  person  of  sedentary  habits  has 
the  most  voracious  and  abnormally  excessive  appetite  (as 
judged  from  the  standards  of  the  amount  the  body  actually 
requires),  while  the  active  outdoor  worker  is  content  with  a 
comparatively  far  less  amount  of  food  than  the  former.  This 
is  because  the  latter's  appetite  is  more  normal  and  true  to  his 
instincts,  whereas  the  former's  is  more  perverted  and  unnatural. 

And  do  we  not  constantly  see  patients  fed  even  more  during 
disease  than  their  customary  amount? — in  order  to  '^keep  up 
the  strength" — quite  ignoring  the  great,  far-reaching  truth, 
that  ^' disease^  in  proportion  to  its  severity,  means  the  loss  of 
digestive  conditions  and  of  digestive  power  J'  The  stomach  cannot 
digest,  the  intestines  cannot  convert,  the  glands  cannot  absorb 
this  excessive  amount  of  food  material.  Yet  something  must 
be  done  with  it,  or  we  die!  At  the  expense  of  the  whole  of  our 
bodily  energies,  then,  this  mass  of  ingesta  is  actually  forced 
along,  and  out  of,  the  intestinal  canal,  now  rendered  quite 
incapable  of  successfully  handling  or  receiving  benefit  or  nutri- 
ment from  this  mass  of  worse  than  useless  material.  Doctor 
Latson  has  so  well  described  the  conditions  that  do  and  must 
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prevail  under  such  circumstances,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  the  not  very  edifying  picture  he  draws;    as  follows: 

*^  Imagine  the  complex  mass  of  solid  and  liquid  matter,  com- 
prising an  average  meal,  undigested,  fermenting,  putrefying, 
passing  slowly  down  the  digestive  tube  thirty  feet  long  at  the  rate 
of  perhaps  two  feet  in  an  hour.  As  it  passes  along,  growing  con- 
stantly more  and  more  offensive  and  poisonous,  the  walls  of  the 
tube,  true  to  their  function,  absorlj,  absorb — not  food,  mind  you, 
which  they  ought  to  get;  which  the  body  needs  for  its  mainten- 
ance— not  food  but. the  poisons  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
going  on  in  the  mass.  Thus  in  the  dyspeptic,  the  body  is  at  once 
starved  and  poisoned. 

''Even  more,  it  is  overworked,  for  it  is  only  by  the  greatest 
activity  of  the  liver,  and  other  organs,  in  antidoting  the  deadly 
effects  of  the  absorbed  poisons  that  life  is  preserved.  Some- 
times, owing  to  weakness  or  fatigue,  those  organs  cannot  counter- 
act that  effect  of  the  absorbed  poison.  Death  is  then  the  result. 
'The  man  who  came  home  tired  and  ate  a  hearty  meal  of  ham, 
bread  and  butter,  pickles  and  several  glasses  of  milk,  died — died 
because  his  tired  organs  could  not  fight  the  poisons  formed  within 
his  body.  The  cause  of  this  man's  death  was  given  as  'heart, 
failure.'  The  term  'heart  failure'  is  too  often  merely  a  scape- 
goat. The  heart  fails  because  the  nervous  system  which  actuates 
it  fails,  and  the  nervous  system  fails  because  it  is  poisoned  through 
the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  toxic  matters  formed  in  the 
alimentary  tube."^ 

As  Doctor  Bellows  said :  ^ 

"We  may  not  be  able  perfectly  to  understand  the  cause  of  all 
these  different  difficulties  or  diseases  of  the  heart;  but  they  are 
all  undoubtedly  connected  with  erroneous  diet  or  erroneous 
habits,  for  other  animals  in  their  native  conditions  have  none  of 
these  troul)lcs  or  diseases,  although  the  circulation  is  affected  by 
the  same  mechanical  arrangement." 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  many  cases  of  heart 
failure  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  poison 
would  not  act  in  this  numner,  but  we  have  the  very  posit ivi' 
evidence  that  it  does  in  cases  of  "tobacco  heart":    where  the 

'"Comiuon  Disorders,"  l)v  W.  U.  (,'.  Latson,  M.D.,  i){'.  lll>-20. 
2  "Philosophy  of  Eating,"'  p.   101. 
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effects  of  the  nicotine  poisoning  are  extremely  noticeable,  and 
even  generally  acknowledged.  The  parallel  in  these  cases  is 
very  striking — both  resulting  from  the  long-continued  abuse  of 
the  organism  in  the  form  of  a  daily,  but  miniature  addition  to 
the  poisons  collected  in  the  system.  And  this  accumulation 
may  go  on  till  death  results.    Says  Dr.  J.  D.  Malcolm:^ 

"It  is  conceivable  that  death  may  be  produced  almost  with  the 
suddenness  of  shock.  In  accordance  with  this  view  we  know 
that,  in  scarlet  fever,  e.g.,  a  fatal  result  is  sometimes  brought 
about  by  the  poison  before  any  pathognomonic  signs  of  the 
disease  show  themselves,  while  the  cold  state  of  cholera  may 
develop  and  prove  fatal  within  a  very  short  time." 

The  fact  that  ''Japanese  vital  statistics  will  show  that  heart 
disease  and  nervous  prostration  are  almost  unknown  as  causes 
of  death,"'  where  the  diet  is  so  simple  and  abstemious  strongly 
confirms  this  view. 

It  will  thus  be  seen — and  I  wish  my  readers  to  particularly 
remember  this  far-reaching  and  fundamentally  important  point 
— that  food,  eaten  during  diseased  conditions,  does  not  nourish 
the  patient,  but  that  it  does,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  directly 
opposite  effect — of  starving,  poisoning  and  weakening  him. 

Says  Doctor  Page:^ 

''From  the  observation  of  a  number  of  cases  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  languor  and  faintness  of  which  many  patients 
complain  ...  is  due  to  the  products  of  digestion  of  break- 
fast and  lunch.  The  only  chance  for  the  patient's  possible 
recovery,  therefore,  and  for  a  return  of  his  health  and  strength, 
is  a  withdrawal  of  the  cause  of  these  abnormal  conditions,  of 
the  excess  of  food  present  in  the  system,  giving  rise  to  such 
disease-provoking  conditions,  and  this  can  best  be  done,  of  course, 
by  fasting.  The  term  'starvation  cure'  is  both  misleading  and 
disheartening  to  the  patient;  in  fact,  he  is  both  starved  and 
poisoned  by  eating  when  the  hope  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
is  prohibited,  as  is  in  great  measure  the  case  in  all  acute  attacks, 
and  more  especially  when  there  is  nausea  or  lack  of  appetite; 

^  "  Physiolo.2;y  of  Death  from  Traumatic  Fever,"  p.  127. 
^  "Japanese  Physical  Training,"  p.  56. 
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and  he  can  only  escape  from  the  danger  by  abstaining  tempo- 
rarily." 

The  one  great  truth  upon  which  depends  my  argument,  very 
largely,  and  which  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  the  world 
at  large,  has  failed  to  grasp,  is  that,  as  the  body  is  only  as  strong 
at  its  weakest  link ;  if  it  is  weakened  and  devitalized  by  disease, 
so  is  every  organ  and  function  weakened  and  devitalized  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  extent. 

Each  organ  becomes  weakened  and  incapable  of  performing  its 
legitimate  duties,  just  in  proportion  to  the  general  lack  of  vital- 
ity, of  tone,  and  the  extent  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
organism.  The  more  diseased  the  organism,  the  weaker  must 
be  the  functioning  power  of  each  and  every  organ,  and  as  the 
diseased  organ  or  part  should  be  made  the  standard  of  the 
ability  of  the  system,  the  less  work  should  it  be  called  upon  to 
perform — until  healthy,  normal  conditions  be  restored.  There 
can  be  no  escaping  the  legitimacy  of  this  conclusion. 

Now,  the  stomach,  is  one  very  important  organ,  and  that  as 
"the  stomach  is  but  part  of  a  man  .  .  .  and  that  while  he 
suffers  with  it,  it  suffers  with  him";*  and  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (pp.  102-4),  a  machine  which  must  be  run  at  a  great 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy,  we  must  consider  it  as  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  organism  and  its  func- 
tionings.  ^^lly,  therefore,  coax  or  force  this  organ  to  perform 
its  unusual  duties,  as  when  in  the  best  of  health? — aye,  even  forc- 
ing it  to  perform  far  more  than  is  required  of  it  in  health  (in  feed- 
ing up  the  patient,  in  order  to  increase  his  strength)?  Is  it  not 
most  certain  that  this  organ  should  be  given  its  legitimate  and 
much-earned  rest,  just  as  every  other  organ  is  permitted  to  rest 
— until  normal  conditions  ensue?  It  should  ))e  apparent  that 
this  is  the  very  worst  time  possible  to  practice  enforced  feeding, 
since  the  organ  is  weaker,  and  less  capable  of  assimilating  the 
food  material  ingested  than  at  any  other  time.  Yet  this  is  the 
occasion  selected  for  forced  and  artificial  fcvding,  for  extra 
meals — for  richer  foods!  The  stoniach's  j)rime  need,  at  such  a 
thne,  is  rest — rest  complete  and  absolute — for  as  many  days  <>r 

'  "How  Can  I  Cure  My  IiuliKCstion?"  by  A.  K.  B<.n.l.  MD,  |).  *M1. 
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weeks  as  may  be  necessary  for  it  to  recover  its  lost  tone  and 
strength,  and  the  capacity  for  properly  assimilating  food.^ 

A  further  analogy — which  may  help  to  make  my  meaning 
still  clearer — is  this.  Whenever  a  machine  of  any  kind  is  *'out 
of  order"  and  needs  repairing,  the  first  thing  to  do  is,  invari- 
ably, to  stop  the  machine.  Now,  the  human  body  is  a  machine, 
pure  and  simple  (on  its  purely  physiological  side),  and,  in  disease, 
it  is  out  of  order.  What  is  more  rational,  therefore,  than  that 
we  stop  the  machine  (or  stop  it  from  working  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can,  at  any  rate)  while  the  process  of  repair  is  progress- 
ing? The  process  of  repair  is  the  healing  process;  and  one  of 
the  most  important,  all-involving  and  greatest  taxes,  or  modes 
of  work,  which  the  human  system  ever  undertakes,  is  the  diges- 
tion and  elimination  of  food  material.  Is  it  not  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  this  work,  this  vital  tax,  should  be  stopped,  as  far  as 
possible,  while  the  process  of  cure  is  proceeding?  Does  not 
every  analogy  compel  us  to  answer  this  in  the  affirmative? 

Many  persons  refuse  to  enter  upon  a  fast  for  the  reason  that 
they  are,  they  assert,  afraid  of  thus  ''experimenting"  upon 
themselves — to  ''try  such  dangerous  experiments,"  etc.  Grant- 
ing its  possible  utility  in  some  cases,  and  that  it  is  sound  in  its 
philosophy,  they  are  still  afraid  to  experiment  upon  themselves! 
This  attitude  strikes  one  as  extremely  ludicrous,  because  they 
are,  all  unknown  to  themselves,  continually  experimenting  upon 
their  own  health  in  their  daily  lives;  their  modes  of  life  being 
one  incessant  experiment  upon  their  vitality  and  health!  As 
Doctor  Graham  wrote,  with  his  usual  illumination :  ^ 

''  ...  It  seems  as  if  the  grand  experiment  of  mankind 
had  ever  been  to  ascertain  how  far  they  can  transgress  the  laws 
of  life,  how  nearly  they  can  approach  to  the  very  point  of  death, 
and  yet  not  die,  at  least  so  suddenly  and  violently  as  to  be 
compelled  to  know  that  they  have  destroyed  themselves." 

^  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  stimulants  of  the  appetite  are 
bad — no  matter  how  good  these  may  be  per  se.  Even  sea  bathing,  e.g.,  per- 
haps the  best,  is  open  to  objection,  since,  as  Dr.  Ghislani  Durant  pointed  out 
{"  Sea  Bathing,"  p.  43) :  "  All  who  have  practiced  sea  bathing  know  that  one 
of  the  first  effects  is  to  increase  the  appetite;  but,  unfortunately,  the  digestive 
organs  are  not  strengthened  in  the  same  proportion.  .  .  .  The  stimula- 
tion produced  by  the  sea  air  and  the  baths,  on  the  stomach,  does  not  augment 
the  power  of  digestion  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  appetite  is  provoked."    (p.  58.) 

2  "  Science  of  Human  Life,"  p.  254. 
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And  yet  people  are  afraid  to  '^ experiment"  with  themselves, 
in  trying  this  system  of  cure,  which  is  philosophical  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  most  common  sense,  and  based  on  the  exactest 
of  physiology! 

Doctor  Keith  in  his  chapter  on  ''Natural  Cravings  and  Dis- 
likes"^ writes  as  follows: 

''A  natural  and  sometimes  extreme  craving  by  the  sick  for 
some  special  food  or  means  of  relief  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  is 
usually  looked  upon  as  absurd  and  is  disregarded." 

He  then  gives  several  cases  of  remarkable  cures  having  been 
effected  by  gratifying  the  desires  of  the  patient  no  matter  how 
whimsical  they  may  have  appeared,  and  indirectly  states  his 
conviction  that  such  desires  always  express  some  organic  need. 
This,  I  believe,  is  becoming  to  be  more  and  more  recognized 
and  accepted.  The  cravings  indicate  some  peculiar  state  of 
the  body  which  the  substance  or  the  thing  craved  will  satisfy 
or  appease — just  as  water  satisfies  this  craving  in  cases  of  fever. 
This  is,  as  I  say,  coming  to  be  generally  recognized,  but  the 
converse  of  this  is  by  no  means  seen  or  appreciated.  Let  me 
again  quote  Doctor  Keith,  Where  he  says : 

''If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  a  wider  and  more  important  sub- 
ject is  the  converse  of  this  craving  for  some  specific  means  of 
relief.  I  mean  the  dislikes  of  the  sick,  especially  of  the  food, 
but  also  to  noise,  motion,  light  or  close  air.  In  all  these  matters 
the  invalid  is,  when  it  is  possible,  allowed  to  have  his  own  way, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  most  important  of  them  all — his  dislike 
for  food.  Here  he  is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  his  doctors  and 
his  friends,  and  Unless  he  has  a  very  strong  will,  he  must  obey. 
He  may,  indeed,  be  a  willing  victim,  so  far  as  he  can  resist  his 
natural  antipathy,  and  supposed  duty  may  induce  him  to  take 
what  he  would  mucli  rather  avoid.  I  have  the  strongest  con- 
viction, and  that  after  more  than  forty  years'  experience,  that  the 
forced  giving  of  food  when  it  is  not  wanted  is  the  cause  oi  more 
misery,  more  aggravation  of  disease  and  greater  shortening  of 
life,  than  all  other  causes  put  together.  This  doctrine  I  have 
held  absolutely  for  very  many  years  —  almost,  indcMHJ,  from  the 
beginning  of  my  medical  career." 

»  "Fads  of  an  Old  Physician,"  pi).  \m-S. 
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Doctor  Burney  Yeo  admits  this  aversion  points  to  the  in- 
abihty  of  the  patient  to  take  food  with  profit.^  Yet  even  this 
cannot  be  seen  by  many  men,  so  perverted  have  their  views 
become  on  this  diet  question.  Thus,  Dr.  H.  Partsch,  in  his 
*'Sea  Sickness"  (p.  184),  writes:  ''Man  will  eat  from  obvious 
necessity  when  food  is  repugnant  .  .  ."  Why  must  he  do 
so,  any  more  than  any  other  animal?  Is  this  not  the  result  of 
the  silly  superstition  that  the  stomach  must  not  have  a  minute's 
peace,  and  that  man  will  starve  to  death  in  a  few  days  if  food 
is  withdrawn?  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  all  writers  on 
this  subject  do  not  agree  with  this  statement.  Dr.  Thomas 
Dutton,  e.g.,  says:^ 

"Strange  to  say,  the  officers  and  stewardesses,  although  they 
have  had  much  experience  in  seasickness,  generally  make  their 
passengers  worse,  and  even  undo  the  little  good  the  surgeon  may 
have  done,  by  advising  them  to  eat  a  good  meal,  bringing  them 
this  and  that,  persuading  them  to  take  a  little.  ...  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  disgusting  as  to  persuade  anyone  to  eat 
food,  knowing  that  the  same  will  be  vomited  immediately;  and 
it  does  not  require  much  common  sense  to  know  that  Nature,  by 
rejecting  food,  plainly  shows  she  can  not  digest  it." 

As  Doctor  Shew  so  well  remarked : 

''Almost  all  persons  are  benefited  by  this  affection.  (Being 
really  seasick).  .  .  .  But  how  comes  this  benefit?  .  .  . 
It  is  by  the  beneficial  power  of  fasting  that  the  benefit  of  sea- 
sickness is  caused.  It  is  the  law  of  Nature  that  when  the  body 
is  wasted  for  a  time,  by  want  of  food,  it  grows  more  pure.  Nor 
does  abstinence  cause  disease,  as  many  suppose.  A  person  who 
dies  by  starvation  dies  of  debility,  and  not  of  disease.  It  is  the 
purification  of  the  system,  then,  that  causes  the  benefit  in  sea- 
sickness; and  this  could  be  accomplished  by  suitable  fasting, 
better  without  the  reaching  and  vomiting  than  with  them.  But 
so  good  and  useful  are  abstinence  and  fasting,  it  will  repay  one 
to  take  a  voyage  at  sea,  if  he  can  be  certain  of  becoming  really 
sick,  so  that  he  will  be  compelled  for  a  time  to  abstain  wholly 
from  food."^    See  Appejidix  K. 

^  "  Food  in  Health  and  Disease,"  p.  303. 

2  ''Sea  Sickness,"  pp.  22-28. 

3  "Family  Physician,"  pp.  300-301. 
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Many  persons  may  have  the  idea  that  they  will  never  become 
hungry,  no  matter  how  long  they  go  without  food.  And  to 
this  Mr.  Macfadden  replies : 

''You  need  not  worry  one  moment  about  this.  Fast  from  one 
to  seven  days,  and  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  your 
appetite  will  be  resurrected  in  all  its  youthful  intensity,  and  with 
this  appetite  will  come  renewed  enjoyment  of  everything  in  life."^ 

Kneipp  said:  ''Never  urge  a  patient  to  cat."^ 
An  objection  often  raised  to  this  plan  of  frequently  omitting 
a  meal  is  that,  if  one  meal  is  altogether  omitted,  the  person  so 
omitting  it  will  get  "so  hungry"  before  the  next.  How  dread- 
ful! One  would  think  that  getting  hungry  was  some  frightful 
pestilence  to  be  avoided,  whereas  this  is  exactly  what  we  should 
experience  before  food  is  eaten — ever!  Moreover,  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  in  all  such  cases  it  is  not  hunger  that  is  ex- 
perienced at  all,  but  a  form  of  morbid  irritation,  (pp.  549-54). 
The  practice  of  eating  "a  little  something"  to  prevent  the 
return  of  hunger  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  It  is 
unphysiological  and  unhygienic  in  the  last  degree.  It  is,  more- 
over, disease  producing. 

How  simple  it  all  is.  Merely  to  wait  till  an  appetite  returns 
— knowing  that  it  eventually  will  return  and  that,  until  it  does 
so,  the  system  does  not  require  food  and  is  much  better  off 
without  it.  There  is  no  danger,  no  harm,  practically  no  dis- 
comfort; while  we  know  that,  when  hunger  does  return,  it  is  a 
positive  indication  that  food  is  needed  and  will  be  digested; 
moreover,  the  system  is  now  in  a  condition  of  health. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  any  person  is  inclined  to  omit  a  meal, 
his  friends  or  relatives  at  once  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  mind — to  "eat  a  little  something"  in  order  to  "keep 
up  his  strength."  (To  keep  himself  weak  and  ill,  in  reality, 
if  people  once  realized  that  truth!)  "I  am  worried  about  so- 
and-so,"  one  constantly  hears,  "he  won't  eat  his  meals  at  all: 
he  has  no  appetite."  Surely  that  is  a  clear  indication  that  no 
food  is  needed!  Listen  to  th(?  voice  of  Nature!  Meals  eaten 
under  such  circumstances  do  not  nourish.     Let  that  fact  be  well 

*  "Virile  rowers  of  Superl)  Manhood,"  p.   150. 
'  "My  Water  Cure,"  p.  3o2. 
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understood.    On  the  contrary,  food  eaten  at  such  a  time  does 
incalculable  harm.    As  Doctor  Oswald  stated  the  case:^ 

"The  overfed  organism  is  under-nourished  to  a  degree  that 
reveals  itself  in  the  rapid  emaciation  of  the  patient." 

What  one  should  do,  under  such  circumstances  is  simply  to 
wait  till  Nature  does  call  for  food;  omit  a  meal;  two  meals, 
three,  a  dozen,  a  score,  if  necessary;  hunger  will  always  come 
in  time — when  Nature  demands  her  proper  supply  of  food. 
There  can  be  no  risk,  no  danger,  in  such  a  wait;  nothing  but 
benefit  can  possibly  result.  Nature  does  not  work  against, 
but  for,  the  welfare  of  the  race,  and  it  is  always  safe  to  heed 
her  voice  of  counsel. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  case,  mentioned  by  Doctor 
Dewey,  and  quoted  by  Doctor  Keith :  ^ 

*'A  boy  of  five  had  lost  his  appetite  a  year  previously.  All 
means  were  used  for  his  relief  by  regular  and  homoeopathic  doc- 
tors, but  he  got  worse  and  his  food  was  regularly  ejected  shortly 
after  it  was  eaten.  All  hope  of  recovery  was  lost,  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  his  father  was  carrying  him  to  a  consultation  of  several 
doctors.  On  the  way  a  friend  met  him  who  had  been  cured 
after  a  much  longer  illness  by  Doctor  Dewey,  and  he  urged  the 
father,  weak  as  the  boy  was,  to  give  him  nothing  till  a  desire  for 
solid  food  returned.  The  doctor  had  faith  in  his  friend,  took  his 
boy  home,  and  gave  him  no  food  for  four  days.  A  beefsteak  was 
now  asked  for  and  digested,  and  soon  the  boy  was  in  the  best  of 
health,  in  which  Doctor  Dewey  saw  him  five  months  later.  'This 
boy,'  he  remarked,  'had  suffered  a  living  death;  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  and  yet  always  within  four  days  of  a  beef- 
steak appetite!' — a  very  natural  remark,  says  Doctor  Keith, 
but  what  a  reflection  on  our  science  of  medicine!  Had  the  poor 
boy  been  let  alone  at  first,  till  the  dislike  for  food  was  changed 
into  a  natural  desire  for  it — what  an  amount  of  suffering  for  him 
and  anxiety  for  his  parents,  would  have  been  prevented!" 

The  rationale  of  all  this  is  simple  enough.  We  know  that  as 
the  body  is  enfeebled  by  disease,  the  digestive  system  must 
suffer  proportionately,  and  become  enfeebled  also.  As  the 
nerve  energy  lessens — owing  to  the  presence  of  diseased  condi- 

^  "  Household  Remedies,"  p.  57. 

2  "  Fads  of  an  Old  Physician,"  pp.  134-5. 
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tions,  so  does  digestion  become  impossible;  and,  as  the  digestive 
juices  are  secreted  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  organism, 
and  not  according  to  the  amount  of  food  ingested,  food  eaten 
under  these  circumstances  is  not  and  cannot  be  digested,  and 
consequently  cannot  and  does  not  nourish  the  organism.  On 
the  contrary,  this  food  is  mostly  disposed  of  by  decomposition — 
not  digestion — and  the  pushing  of  this  foul  material  through 
thirty  feet  of  bowel  must  and  does  involve  such  a  tremendous 
tax  upon  the  vital  powers  that  the  patient  unknowingly  keeps 
himself  worn  out  and  emaciated — a  clear  example  of  the  process 
of  ''starvation  from  overfeeding." 
Says  Doctor  Keith  :^ 

''In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  they  lose  more  or  less  their 
power  of  digesting  food  at  all,  or  they  do  it  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner.  Even  when  there  is  no  structural  change  to  be  noted, 
the  nervous  force  necessary  to  perfect  digestion  is  wanting,  and 
to  take  any  food  into  the  stomach  can  only  do  harm."  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  simple  and  short  case  is  often  converted 
into  a  severe  and  long  one  by  giving  food  when  it  is  not  wanted, 
and  when  it  can  be  of  no  use."     (p.  41.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  utterly  fallacious  is  the  idea  that 
the  strength  is  or  can  be  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  food 
eaten;  at  any  rate,  in  anything  like  a  proportionate  degree. 
Food  eaten  under  such  circumstances  does  not  increase  tJie 
strength,  and  it  certainly  is  not  nxjuired  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  bodily  Jicat — since  in  all  such  cases  a  feverish  condition 
is  frequently,  if  not  always,  present. 

"This  (the  giving  of  food  in  great  quantities  to  the  sick)  they 
do  on  the  false  idea  that  it  will  'support  his  strength,'  and  enable 
him  to  throw  off  the  disease,  whatever  this  may  mean;  or  that  it 
will  at  least  retard  the  waste  of  the  body.  I  have  known  for 
many  years  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  these  ideas,  and  that 
on  the  contrary  nothing  causes  more  disconifort  and  weakness 
tlian  taking  food  whicli  cainiot  be  digested,  and  which  only  adds 
to  the  matters  which  the  system  is  busied  in  m'ttini:;  rid  of."' 

In  an  acute  illness,  enforced  fec^ling  is  frequently  resorted  to 
because  of  the  patient's  loss  of  apj)etite,  and  in  order  to  "keep 

*  "Pica  for  a  Simpler  Life,"  |).  '.i'i.  ■  "  Fads  of  an  Old  Physician,"  p.  l.")(). 
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up  his  strength."'  In  such  cases,  the  unwilling  stomach  often 
rejects  the  meal  immediately  it  is  swallowed;  yet  the  feeding  is 
continued  in  spite  of  such  obvious  protests;  the  fear  of  leaving 
the  patient  alone — in  Nature's  hands — counteracts  every  other 
consideration.  The  feeding  is  continued;  the  patient  shows 
no  signs  of  becoming  strongcT,  in  spite  of  (really,  on  account  of) 
this  continued  feeding.  But,  by-and-bye,  a  meal  is  retained. 
Ah!  Now  the  patient  is  on  the  road  to  rapid  recovery.  His 
stomach  has  grown  strong  enough  to  retain  the  food;  nourish- 
ment must  ensue;  strength  will  return;  and  a  rapid  recovery 
is  hoped  for.  But,  strange  to  relate,  a  relapse  shortly  follows; 
the  patient  rapidly  sinks;  loses  strength,  and  dies — a  victim 
of  the  false  notions  and  medical  philosophy  of  the  day. 

Since  we  know  that  the  food  does  in  no  case  furnish  strength 
to  the  body  (pp.  225-303),  what  is  the  signification  of  the  above 
fact — that  the  stomach  finally  retained  the  food  forced  upon 
it  after  continually  vomiting  it  up  for  so  long  a  period?  That 
''  it  has  now  gained  sufficient  strength  to  retain  it "  is  the  uni- 
versal belief,  whereas  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  is  true!  What 
has  really  come  about  is  this.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
Nature  vehemently  protested — indicating  her  needs  and  desires 
.by  forcibly  ejecting  whatever  food  was  introduced  into  the 
stomach — thus  clearly  showing  to  all  sensible  persons  that  no 
food  was  needed,  at  that  time.  But  the  feeding  is  continued; 
and  what  is  the  result?  The  stomach  gradually  but  steadily  loses 
its  vital  vigor,  and  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  as  the  vitality 
lessens,  until  it  finally  becomes  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of 
ejecting  the  food,  as  it  should,  and  the  food  is  thus  retained 
merely  because  of  the  lack  of  vitality — the  amount  being  insuffi- 
cient to  eject  it.  The  fact  that  the  food  is  ''kept  down"  then, 
indicates  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
prove — a  great  reduction  of,  and  not  an  addition  to,  the  vital 
powers;  not  that  ''the  stomach  is  strong  enough  to  retain  it," 
but  that  it  is  too  weak  to  eject  it — a  vast  difference.  The  cart 
has  been  again  placed  before  the  horse.  On  the  above  theory, 
the   "relapses,"    "collapses"   and   "complications,"  and   other 

^  See,  e.g.,  "The  Surgical  Complications  and  Sequels  of  the  Continued 
Fevers,"  by  Wm.  Keen,  M.D.,  p.  45. 
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startling  developments  of  the  ''improvement"  become  at  once 
explicable  and  their  reason  obvious  enough. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  my  meaning,  let  me  place  before 
the  reader  the  following  considerations  on  the  nmch  misunder- 
stood question  of  ''acclimatization."  When  a  person  moves 
from  a  healthful  and  invigorating  climate  to  an  unhealthful  and 
debilitating  one,  certain  changes  or  modifications  of  the  organ- 
ism invariably  become  manifest.  Instead  of  the  healthy  cheek, 
the  buoyant  tread,  emaciation  and  disease  ensue;  the  patient 
becomes  feverish,  the  vitality  gradually  diminishes,  and  the 
patient  subsides  into  a  more  or  less  chronically  ill,  devitalized 
condition.  By-and-bye,  however,  he  seems  a  little  better — 
able  to  "cast  off  the  disease"  (so  it  is  said)  and  finally  he  goes 
about  his  daily  business  no  longer  incapacitated,  but  free  from 
the  previously  ever-present  fever.  He  is  now  said  to  be  "ac- 
climated," and  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  fever,  to  which  he 
was  formerly  subject. 

Now,  what  does  this  really  mean?  To  call  it  a  question  of 
"temperament,"  as  some  authors  have  done,  explains  nothing. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  by  becoming  acclimated  the  per- 
son's system  is  rendered  immune  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  passed  into  a  peculiar  condition  which  rendered  it  unfit  for 
the  habitation  of  that  form  of  disease — just  as  a  house  might 
be  unfit  for  the  tenant!  But,  as  disease  is  not  a  thing,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  inhabit,  exist  in,  or  attack  any  person  what- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  we  must  seek  the  explanation  elsewhere. 
What,  then,  is  the  condition  called  acclimation  in  reality?  It  is 
simply  this :  When  first  such  a  climate  is  entered  the  vitality  is 
high,  and  reacts  against  the  unhealthful  surroundings  and  con- 
ditions; but,  after  having  lived  in  that  chmate  for  sonu*  tim(^ 
the  vital  })Owers  gradually  become  lessened,  the  (juick  and 
effective  response  of  the  organism  is  no  longer  possil)le;  a 
condition  of  "toleration"  is  present;  and  tim  toleration  is 
acclimation.  It  is  due  sinij)ly  to  the  fact  that  the  vital  powers 
are  so  hopelessly  lowered  that  reaction  is  no  longer  possible; 
and  depression  and  pnMnature  death  are  (he  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  such  a  condition. 

In   tlu>   previous   argument    it    has    been    shown    that    food 
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eaten  when  the  body  is  diseased,  cannot  nourish  it — cannot 
supply  it  with  heat,  or  energy;  nor  nourish  its  tissues  in  any 
degree.  Now,  if  heat  and  energy  are  not  furnished  by  the  food 
eaten,  what  is  supphed?  Why,  under  such  circumstances,  do  we 
eat?  Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  we  are  thus  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  07ily  need  for  food  is  to  supply  the 
wastes  of  the  general  activities;  to  replace  the  tissues  that 
have  been  broken  down  by  exercise  or  by  the  bodily  muscular 
functioning — internal  or  external.  But,  as  before  pointed  out, 
how  much  is  this  in  disease?  Practically  nothing  at  all!  If 
the  question  of  energy  production  be  left  out  of  consideration 
for  the  time  being  (and  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  put  this  objec- 
tion quite  out  of  their  minds  pro  tern,  as  I  shall  consider  that 
phase  of  the  subject  at  considerable  length  presently),  of  what 
value  is  the  feeding  of  tissue  in  disease — since  the  nutriment 
digested  cannot  be  converted  into  healthy  tissue,  owing  to 
diseased  and  debilitated  condition  of  the  digestive  organs? 
Of  what  physiological  use  is  the  food?  What  can  it  feed  or 
supply  with  nutriment?  What  organs  need  to  be  fed  under 
such  circumstances,  in  order  to  maintain  their  structural  in- 
tegrity? We  have  seen  that  the  most  important  part  of  us, 
the  nervous  system,  does  not  waste  during  a  fast  at  all.  It  has 
the  capacity  for  feeding  itself  indefinitely  on  the  body,  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  tissues;  and  as  we  need  not,  cannot,  feed 
the  brain  in  time  of  sickness,  what  can  we  feed?  In  all  diseases 
in  which  there  are  a  high  pulse  and  temperature,  pain  or  dis- 
comfort, aversion  to  food,  a  foul,  dry  mouth  and  tongue,  thirst, 
etc.,  wasting  of  the  body  goes  on,  no  matter  what  the  feed- 
ing, until  a  clean,  moist  tongue,  and  mouth,  and  hung(T 
mark  the  close  of  the  disease,  when  food  can  be  taken  with 
relish,  and  digested.  This  makes  it  clearly  evident  that  we  can- 
not save  the  muscles  and  fat  by  feeding  under  these  adverse 
conditions. 

And  if  the  muscles  and  fat  cannot  be  saved  from  wasting, 

surely  no  part  of  the  bodily  organism  can  be  saved,  for  nothing 

should  be  more  easily  preserved  than  they !    So  far  as  the  mere 

physical  body  is  concerned,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  useless  but 

(       worse  than  useless,  to  attempt  to  nourish  it  at  such  a  time^  since 
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the  waste  will  proceed  all  the  more  quickly  as  the  result  of 
feeding — due  to  added  obstruction,  to  consequent  auto-infection, 
in  addition  to  the  loss  of  vital  energy,  in  needless  attempts  at 
digestion. 

For  purely  *^body  reasons,"  therefore,  a  fast  cannot  fail  to 
be  in  every  way  beneficial;  enforced  feeding  correspondingly 
harmful. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that,  if 
improper  food  be  eaten,  i.e.,  food  lacking  in  the  requisite  ele- 
ments for  sustaining  the  bodily  integrity — starvation  will  result, 
no  matter  how  much  of  this  food  be  eaten.  Twice  the  mere 
hulk  of  food  will  not  sustain  the  body  any  better  than  the  proper 
amount,  while  the  brain  and  nervous  system  continue  to  be 
taxed  in  getting  rid  of  the  increase  of  food  material.  In  other 
words,  the  body  is  at  once  starved  and  exhausted — the  food 
being  incapable  of  nourishing  the  body — no  matter  in  what 
(quantities  it  may  be  eaten,  while  still  requiring  digestion — and 
its  accompanying  nervous  tax. 

Indeed,  it  is  known  that,  in  certain  wasting  diseases,  the 
emaciation  goes  on  no  matter  how  much  food  is  eaten,  and  in 
spite  of  (or  perhaps  on  account  of)  the  presence  of  a  most  marked 
appetite.    Says  Doctor  Trail :  ^ 

''  .  .  .  This  wasting  of  the  body  is  usually  attended  with 
a  craving,  and  often  quite  voracious  appetite;  in  some  eases  the 
craving  is  insatiable,  and  the  patient  wants  to  eat  constantly." 

The  results  of  this  Doctor  Trail  clearly  points  out  in  his 
"Throat  and  Lungs,"  p.  34,  where  he  writes: 

''In  these  low  diatheses  and  malignant  forms  of  disease  all  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  are  struggling  with  all  their  energies 
to  throw  out  the  morl)id  matter.  If  they  succeed,  the  patient 
will  recover;  hut  if  this  effort  is  unsuccessful,  the  patient  must 
die.  He  has  no  ability,  until  this  struggle  is  decided,  to  digest 
food;  and  to  cram  his  stomach  with  it,  or  to  irritate  the  digestive 
organs  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  is  merely  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire;  it  is  adding  another  to  the  great  burden  the  vital  jiowers 
are  obliged  to  sustain,  and  thus  lessening  the  chances  for  Nature 
to  effect  a  cure." 

»  "S<^xum1  A1)U.s(«s,"  p.  (VS. 
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But  the  greatest  objection  to  fasting  has  yet  to  be  considered. 
Granting  that  all  the  above  ai'gunient  be  sound — what  about 
sustaining  the  bodily  energies  during  this  period?  A  fast  might 
do  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it;  might  cleanse  and  purify 
the  body  thoroughly ;  yet,  if  the  patient  were  to  almost  or  quite 
die  of  weakness  meanwhile,  its  therapeutic  value  would  be 
somewhat  doubtful!  Since  the  energy  of  the  body  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  food  we  eat,  what  will  be  the  effects  of 
withholding  this  food?  Will  not  the  patient  be  weakened  and 
depleted  to  an  alarming  extent?  And  if  not,  why  not?  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  all-important  questions  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider; and  that  I  propose  to  discuss  at  length  in  Book  III., 
Chapter  I.  It  will  first  be  necessary,  however,  before  passing 
on  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  to  give  a  collection  of  a  number 
of  cases  that  have  actually  been  cured  by  the  method  suggested 
— they  forming  a  tangible  and  practical  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  theoiy  of  disease  which  I  have  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  and  the  physiology  and  philosophy  of  fasting  defended 
in  this  volume. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CASES   CURED    BY   THIS    METHOD 

In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  give  in  outline  a  number  of  cases 
of  patients  treated  by  the  fasting  method,  and  who  have  had 
health  restored  by  that  means — generally,  when  all  other 
methods  have  been  tried  and  have  been  found  to  fail.  I  shall 
not  give,  in  this  place,  the  actual  details  in  all  these  cases  for 
several  reasons;  partly  because  such  detailed  records  were  not 
kept— in  some  cases;  partly  because  the  details  are  of  com- 
parative unimportance,  and  not  worthy  of  the  space  their 
narration  would  necessitate;  but  chiefly  because  such  details 
as  are  of  especial  note  are  recorded  in  Book  V.,  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  this  side  of  the  question,  and  where  such  facts  will 
be  found  in  their  necessary  fullness.  The  first  twenty-one  cases 
I  have  given  at  some  length;  because  in  these  cases  I  had  the 
opportunity  either  of  watching  the  cases  from  day  to  day,  while 
the  fast  was  in  progress,  and  so  of  forming  a  first-hand  opinion 
— and  having  in  that  manner  an  opportunity  to  make  all  the 
necessary  observations,  which  I  have  embodied  in  I^ook  \. ;  or 
because  I  have  had  subsequently,  the  opportunity  to  cross-ex- 
amine the  patients,  since  their  fast;  or  in  other  ways  to  gain  first- 
hand and  accurate  accounts  of  the  case.  In  this  way  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  a  number  of  cases  that  are  in  every  way  well 
authenticated,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  which  1  can  vouch.  The 
length  of  time  that  many  of  these  cases  have  fasted  but  ilhist rates 
the  point  made  in  the  next  chapter — that  we  do  no(  and  cannot 
derive  our  strength  and  energy  from  the  daily  food;  while  (he 
varietii  of  diseases  (so-called)  that  ha\-e  been  cured,  and  which 
tlie  following  cases  illustrate,  but  demonstrate  the  Irnth  oi  the 
theory  of  fastini:,  elaborated  in  the  last  chapter.  That  such  a 
variety  of  diseases  can  be  cured  by  this  one  method  may  strike 

JM 
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the  reader  all  the  more  forcibly  when  he  comes  to  read  the 
cases — even  though  he  may  be  prepared  more  or  less  to  acknowl- 
edge the  possibility  of  such  cures  after  reading  the  chapters 
that  have  preceded  this  one.  Still,  the  modus  operandi  may 
appear  more  or  less  mysterious  to  him,  when  actually  applied 
and  seen  in  operation.  That  paralysis,  e.g.,  should  be  cured  is, 
to  some,  most  extraordinary;  yet  the  explanation  of  how 
fasting  effects  this  result  is,  in  most  cases,  perfectly  simple. 
That  paralysis  frequently  results  from  an  undue  pressure  upon 
certain  nerves  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  vera  causa — tumors ; 
engorged  blood  vessels;  an  unduly  contracted  or  rigid  muscle; 
as  well  as  mechanical  obstruction — all  these  are  recognized  as 
frequent  causes  of  paralysis.  Now  I  contend  that  there  is  in 
addition  to  these,  another  cause — a  potent  and  a  frequent 
cause,  too.  It  is  the  pressure  over  the  nerves  of  unduly  retained 
effete  material.  When  the  system  is  heavily  encumbered  through- 
out, this  pressure  upon  certain  nerve  fibers  or  ganglia  is  cer- 
tainly going  on  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree — dulling  the  sensi- 
bility, and  rendering  life,  in  its  fullest  and  completest  sense, 
impossible.  After  reaching  a  certain  point,  then,  paralysis 
results,  as  a  natural  consequ-ent.  As  Doctor  Rabagliati  ex- 
pressed it:^ 

"  ...  There  is  always  a  cause  or  causes,  such  as  pressure 
on  nerve  centers  or  degeneration  of  some  kind,  on  which  the 
paralysis  depends." 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  fasting,  by  removing 
the  cause,  by  absorption,  and  elimination,  would  of  necessity 
remove  the  effect  also;  i.e.,  relieve  the  paralysis. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  trace  out  in  detail  the  causation 
of  every  disease,  and  to  show  how  it  is  that  every  one  of  them 
is  caused  by  overeating;  it  would  be  an  easy  task,  and  one  that 
I  hope  to  perfoi'm  some  future  day.  The  general  theory  must 
suffice  in  a  book  of  this  character;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  sufficiently 
clear  to  enable  any  student  of  nutrition  problems  to  work  out 
the  details  of  each  case  for  himself.  An  outline  of  the  cases 
and  their  cure  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  here,    and  this  I 

^  "Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  Diseases,"  p.  57. 
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shall  now  proceed  to  give,  following  the  cases  given  in  detail 
by  a  number  of  other  cases,  to  which  a  brief  mention  only  will 
be  made — since  I  have  not  verified  these  cases  at  first  hand. 
They  will,  however,  serve  to  show  the  medical  world  the  extent 
to  which  cures  of  this  kind  are  now  being  performed,  and  the 
great  influence  over  the  public  mind  which  this  method  of  cure 
is  beginning  to  have.  If  the  medical  world  is  wise,  it  will  take 
the  initiative,  and  educate  the  people  in  the  hygienic  system  of 
medication,  and  the  true  nature  of  disease  and  its  cure,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  public  to  leave  them  behind  and  to  shift  for 
themselves,  regardless  of  the  medical  men — which  recent  develop- 
ments would  seem  to  indicate. 

I  now  turn  to  an  account  of  the  cases  themselves ;  and  I  shall 
begin  with  a  case  of  paralysis,  since  we  have  just  discussed  that 
affliction — its  possible  causation  and  cure. 

George  E.  Davis, ^  age  61,  fasted  for  fifty  days — wliich  fast 
presented  many  symptoms  of  unusual  interest.  For  one  thing 
it  was  possible  to  watch  the  daily  improvement  in  the  patient's 
condition  more  easily  than  in  any  other  case  that  I  have  ever 
observed.  At  no  time  was  the  patient  in  any  way  seriously 
distressed,  or  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  life  as  much  as  his 
then  crippled  condition  enabled  him  to  enjoy  it.  Perhaps  I 
cannot  do  better  than  to  reproduce  first  a  copy  of  a  letter  Mr. 
Davis  circulated  among  his  friends  shortly  after  his  fast  was 
broken,  and  epitomizing  the  case  for  the  general  reader — giving 
him  a  condensed  view  of  what  actually  occurred.  The  letter 
is  as  follows,  copied  practically  verbatim: 

'Manuary   15,   1903. 
"  My  Dear  Friend: 

''I  take  this  unusual  method  of  communication  because  of  tlie 
lonij;  list  of  people  to  whom  I  owe  letters,  and  tlie  almost  utter 
impossibility  of  writing  so  long  a  letter  as  this  to  each.  You  must 
regard  it  as  no  less  personal  because  of  its  peculiarity,  howinor. 

'This  was  the  c;i.so  referred  to  hy  Doctor  Dewey,  in  his  "  l^xperieiict's  of 
the  No-Hre:ikf:ust  Phm."  etc.,  p.  'M.  Doctor  Dewey  had,  liowever.  coiilus^'il 
the  facts  of  this  case  with  that  of  Mr.  Tutliill,  jjiveii  on  pj).  IS'.M)}.  and  the 
c;use  :is  p;iven  in  his  hook  is,  consef|uenf ly,  erroneous.  In  this  hook  are  to  l)e 
fonnd  the  facts  of  l)()th  caises — I  having;  sui)i)hed  tliesc  facts  to  Doctor  IXnvey 
hv  letter. 
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I  have  passed  through  a  remarkable  experience,  a  mere  outUne 
of  which  follows. 

"I  reverently  give  thanks  for  my  recovery  to  God,  the  Source 
of  all  Good.  I  am  sixty-one  years  of  age.  My  entire  right  side 
was  completely  paralyzed  July  1,  1901.  I  immediate!}^  com- 
menced recovery,  but  improvement  was  substantially  at  a  stand- 
still when  cold  weather  came  in  the  fall.  A  temporary  advance- 
ment came  and  ceased  with  the  unusual  warm  weather  of  the 
early  spring  of  1902,  followed  by  a  relapse  to  about  the  previous 
condition,  which  continued  without  material  change  to  August 
15th  of  last  year.  I  was  totally  incapacitated  for  active  manual 
labor  of  any  kind,  living  in  dread  of  a  second  stroke,  with  a 
strange,  unnatural  depression  throughout  upon  slight  over- 
exertion, accompanied  by  great  drowsiness.  On  these  occasions 
I  would  sleep  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours,  almost  without  inter- 
mission. My  mentality  was  impaired,  my  eyesight  not  fully 
recovered,  and  my  speech  impeded.  My  right  hand  and  arm 
were  clumsy  and  weak.  At  this  stage  all  ordinary  human  aid 
was  powerless.  I  commenced  a  preliminary  or  partial  FAST 
on  August  15th  last,  eating  two  light  meals  daily  until  the  20th, 
when  I  ate  one  light  meal  only.  On  August  20th  I  commenced 
a  full  fast,  and  from  that  time  until  September  29th — FORTY 
FULL  DAYS  AND  SEVEN  HOURS— I  took  no  nutriment 
whatever,  liquid  or  solid,  and  no  drugs.  During  the  next  three 
days  I  had  very  little  nourishment,  and  then  began  a  supple- 
mental full  fast  of  one  week,  making  in  all  FIFTY  DAYS. 

''Contrary  to  my  expectations,  to  the  general  belief,  and  to 
some  experiences,  I  had  no  hunger  from  the  third  day  to  the 
fortieth.  (See  Matthew,  4:2.)  To  affirm  that  there  was  no 
inconvenience,  however,  would  be  untrue,  for  by  every  avenue  of 
ehmination  most  offensive  impurities  were  thrown  off,  being  at 
times  unbearable,  had  the  object  been  lost  sight  of. 

''My  weight  before  the  fast  was  228  pounds,  and  my  stomach 
girth  45  inches.  At  the  close  of  my  fast  (October  9th.),  my 
weight  was  174  pounds  and  my  girth  38^  inches.  November 
26th  my  weight  was  184  pounds  and  my  girth  39  inches.  At 
this  writing  (January  15th)  I  weigh  about  the  same  as  at  last 
date. 

"I  am  cured  of  paralysis.  My  mentality  is  clear  and  normal; 
my  entire  digestive  system  is  apparently  perfect;  my  vision  is 
better  than  for  years;    my  hand  and  arm  are  strong;   I  have  no 
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dread  of  a  second  stroke;  I  have  no  sleepy  spells;  I  feel  lighter 
all  over;  and  when  I  am  weary  I  am  quite  refreshed  and  ready 
for  further  exertion  after  a  short  rest,  which  is  always,  as  is  my 
food,  simply  delicious;  I  feel  much  younger,  and  my  neighbors 
say  I  ''look  it."  I  have  been  working  in  St.  Paul,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, over  a  month,  traveling  to  and  from  that  city  daily,  and  am 
in  every  way  more  robust  than  I  have  been  since  boyhood. 

"^ly  dear  friends,  who  regard  human  physical  ailments  as 
proper  subjects  of  miraculous  interposition  only,  are  referred 
to  Matthew,  9:12;    read,  also,  Matthew  17:21. 

''  I  know  you  will  rejoice  with  me,  my  friend,  at  the  great  change. 
Tell  other  friends  and  acquaintances:  and  if  you  or  they  know  of 
one  afflicted  as  I  was,  let  him  read  this.  I  would  be  glad  to  cor- 
respond with  such.  I  hope  to  have  a  good,  long  letter  from  you 
soon. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

''GEO.  E.  DAVIS." 

Many  interesting  phenomena  occurred  during  the  fast,  in  the 
case  under  discussion.  One  such  phenomenon  was  that  through- 
out the  fast  the  patient  was  troubled  with  a  very  bad  "taste 
in  the  mouth" — the  saliva  being  highly  offensive  in  character, 
and  at  times  almost  nauseating  the  patient.  This  continued 
for  almost  the  entire  period  of  the  fast — certainly  for  thirty  or 
more  days.  This  beautifully  illustrates  how  Nature,  utilizes 
every  possible  avenue  for  elimination,  during  a  fast;  how  super- 
human are  her  efforts  to  right  the  wrong,  and  how  excessive 
and  grievous  must  have  been  that  wrong!  Such  a  case  well 
illustrates  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  possible,  also,  that  Nature 
herself  will  determine  when  the  fast  .should  be  broken;  and 
that  it  should  not  have  been  broken  before  the  thirtieth  day, 
at  least — since  the  signs  of  active  elimination  continued  up  to 
or  beyond  that  date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  signal  for  breaking 
the  fast  (hunger)  was  not  given  until  the  fiftieth  day,  as  we  have 
seen. 

This  ca.se  was  remarkable  also  because  of  the  fact  that — 
though  enemas  were  taken  daily  for  the  entire  j)eriod  of  fifty 
days,  quantities  of  fecal  mattiM*  were  i-emoved  on  almost  every 
occasion — the  result  of  each  enema  suiprisini:;  both  the  patient 
and  the  physician  watching  the  case,  and  proxing  conclusively 
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what  an  enormous  quantity  of  fecal  matter  may  be  retained  for 
so  long — without  showing  signs  of  its  presence,  and  never  being 
eliminated!  On  the  thirty-eighth  day,  even,  a  large  quantity 
of  fecal  matter  was  removed — though  enemas  had  been  taken 
daily  for  the  preceding  thirty-seven  days!  For  a  discussion  of 
such  cases,  see  the  chapter  on  "The  Enema." 

Mrs.  I.  Matthews,  age  45.  This  patient  had  suffered  for  many 
years  from  chronic  catarrh,  which  caused  her  the  greatest  incon- 
venience. A  bad  ''cold"  seemed  to  have  settled  on  her  chest, 
for  many  days  past,  and  showed  no  signs  of  abating.  She  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  threatened  with  worse  and  graver  conse- 
quences. The  patient  began  her  fast  weighing  150  pounds,  and 
fasted  twenty- two  days — breaking  it  (somewhat  prematurely, 
I  think)  when  weighing  123  pounds — having  lost  twenty-seven 
pounds.  Throughout  the  fast,  the  patient  felt  well  and  strong, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  feeling  a  httle  ''cold"  occasionally 
— experienced  no  unusual  symptoms  whatever.  Especially 
after  the  tenth  day  did  she  improve — feeling  markedly  stronger 
than  for  some  time  past — her  senses  being  rendered  more  acute ; 
while  the  catarrh  completely  disappeared;  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  enabled  to  learn,  never  returned. 

Rev.  N.  J.  L5hre,  age  35,  had  suffered  from  alternate  consti- 
pation and  diarrhoea,  and  from  insomnia,  for  many  months 
past,  (more  than  a  year)  and  had  taken  innumerable  drugs  to 
improve  his  condition — without  the  least  benefit.  The  patient 
entered  upon  a  fast,  which  lasted  ten  days.  He  exercised 
regularly  and  attended  to  his  usual  business  affairs  throughout 
that  period.  His  bowels  gave  no  hint  of  their  presence,  save 
on  one  occasion — when  he  moved  them  artificially  by  means 
of  a  glass  of  Hunyadi  water.  During  this  period,  the  patient 
reduced  his  weight  from  178  pounds  to  165  pounds — a  loss  of 
thirteen  pounds.  The  net  result,  in  this  case,  was  a  complete 
and  revolutionary  cure;  the  insomnia  disappearing  about  the 
third  day  of  the  fast;  while,  when  feeding  was  resumed,  it  was 
found  that  the  bowels  continued  to  act  in  a  perfectly  normal 
manner.  Several  months  later,  Mr.  Lohre  told  me  he  had  had 
no  return  of  the  former  distressing  symptoms. 
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Professor  F.  W.,  sometime  vocal  instructor  in  one  of  the 
largest  churches  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  age  46,  fasted  twenty 
days,  to  a  practically  complete  cure  for  incipient  diabetes. 
Added  to  this,  a  heavy  ''cold"  had  settled  on  the  patient's 
chest,  practically  incapacitating  him  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
services  of  the  church,  while  it  was  most  essential  that  he  should. 
His  voice  was  temporarily  ruined  by  the  cold,  which  had  lasted 
in  its  present  state  for  several  weeks,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
abating.  The  patient  was  weak;  headaches  were  constantly 
present,  as  well  as  a  cough — accompanied  by  the  frequent 
spitting  of  phlegm;  the  body  was  in  a  puffy,  bloated  condition; 
the  mentality  impaired;  pain  in  the  kidneys  was  experienced; 
constipation  was  present;  and  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
urinating — the  urine  itself,  of  course,  containing  the  charac- 
teristic sugar  of  diabetes  mellitus.^ 

Shortly  before  entering  upon  the  fast,  the  patient  sent  a 
sample  of  his  urine  to  an  expert  for  examination — his  report 
confirming  that  of  the  local  physician.  Diabetic  symptoms 
were  undoubtedly  present. 

The  patient  entered  upon  the  fast  with  scant  hopes  of  recov- 
ery, and  no  faith  whatever  in  the  treatment  prescribed.  His 
weight  at  the  commencement  of  the  fast  was  182  pounds,  and 
at  its  close  158  pounds — a  loss  of  twenty-four  pounds  in  twenty 
days.  Within  five  days  all  traces  of  the  ''cold"  had  disap- 
peared; the  headaches  had  vanished  also;  while  the  hearing, 
the  mentality,  and  the  voice  were  again  practically  normal. 
As  the  fast  progressed,  the  patient  continued  to  improve,  until 
toward  the  end  (on  the  seventeenth  day)  the  patient  made  the 
remark  that  he  felt  better  and  more  active,  physically,  and 
clearer  mentally,  than  he  had  in  many  months — his  only  trouble 
l)eing  more  or  less  lassitude.  The  fast  was  broken  before  natural 
hunger  had  returned;    but  the  patient  was  aj)parently  well  in 

•  It  is  now  I)op;innin'!;  to  he  recog:iuzo(l  (liat  (li;il)etcs  is  a  clis<.\iso  of  the 
blood  rathor  than  of  the  kidneys.  Says  Dr.  Floyd  IV  C'randall  ("How  to 
Keep  Well,"  p.  431):  "Diahotes  is  a  constitutional  disease  in  which  sugar 
accumulates  in  the  hlood  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine.  It  is  not  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  as  it  is  frequently  believed.  The  kidneys  act  otdy  in  reniovina 
the  suf^ar  from  the  hlood,  as  they  do  other  foreign  substances."  A  most 
interest ing  ca.se  of  the  (Mire  of  this  disea.sc  i)y  fiustinj;  is  recorded  by  Mr.  C\  V 
Haskell,  in  his  "  IVrfect  Health,"  pj).  37-9.  It  is  ea^y  to  sec  how  it  is  that 
f:istinR  is  enabled  to  effect  a  cure,  in  such  cases. 
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every  way  for  some  days  past — hungcT  only  being  absent.  The 
patient  continued  free  from  all  his  lesser  symptoms  as  long  as  I 
knew  him ;  but  he  moved  away  within  a  couple  of  months  from 
the  time  of  breaking  the  fast,  and  I  have  since  lost  trace  of  him. 
Now,  the  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  case  is 
the  fact  that  the  diabetes  mellitus  was  completely  cured!  As 
the  fiist  progressed,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  gradually  grew 
less  and  less;  the  condition  of  the  patient  continued  to  improve 
steadily,  until,  when  the  fast  was  broken,  not  a  trace  of  the 
former  condition  remained.  The  disease  had  been  cured — just 
as  any  other  diseased  condition  would  have  been  cured.  These 
facts — the  results  of  the  fast — are  beyond  all  question.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  the  fast,  a  rather  dramatic  incident  occurred. 
A  sample  of  urine  was  taken,  and  sent  '^East"  for  examination 
by  the  same  expert  who  had  made  the  examination  on  the  day 
before  the  fast  was  entered  upon.  So  great  was  the  difference 
in  the  composition  of  the  urine,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  it 
contained,  that  the  expert  refused  to  believe  that  they  were 
passed  from  the  same  man — and  probably  remains  a  disbeliever 
to  this  day!  (The  samples  were  only  ten  days  apart,  be  it 
remembered.)  I  cite  this  merely  to  show  the  marvelous  improve- 
ment that  can  result  within  so  short  a  time,  when  this  potent 
method  of  treatment  is  utilized — even  after  every  other  method 
has  been  tried  in  vain.  The  diabetes  was  cured  in  this  case ;  of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

J.  B.,  age  45,  fasted  twenty-three  days.  The  patient  had 
suffered  from  chronic  catarrh  for  many  months  past;  also  dis- 
ordered liver,  and  the  many  symptoms  to  which  this  gave  rise. 
For  twelve  years  Mr.  B.  had  tried  everything  known  to  medical 
science,  in  order  to  (if  possible)  effect  a  cure,  or  alleviate  his 
sufferings  in  some  degree.  The  patient  had  no  appetite  (clearly 
indicating  that  food  was  not  needed),  and  suffered  severe  pain 
in  the  right  side — over  the  ascending  colon.  The  patient's 
weight  at  the  commencement  of  the  fast  was  165  pounds,  and 
at  its  close  154  pounds — a  loss  of  only  eleven  pounds.  This 
case  is  noteworthy  for  one  reason,  at  least.  No  inconvenience 
was  experienced  by  the  patient  until  the  eighteenth  day,  when  a 
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slight  nausea  was  experienced;  and,  on  the  following  day,  a 
vomiting  spell  occurred,  causing  considerable  alarm.  Thence 
forward,  such  vomiting  spells  were  experienced  daily,  and  for 
this  reason  the  patient  broke  the  fast  on  the  twenty-third  day 
— though  hunger  had  not,  in  reality,  made  its  appearance. 
Still,  the  patient  had  become  alarmed  over  his  condition,  and 
broke  the  fast,  contrary  to  advice,  on  the  twenty-third  day. 
Fortunately,  no  ill  results  followx'd  this  rash  procedure  (pre- 
maturely breaking  the  fast),  but,  when  broken,  a  good  appetite 
and  a  sense  of  general  well-being  at  once  manifested  themselves ; 
while  it  was  noticed  that  the  pain  in  the  right  side  had  all  but 
entirely  disappeared.  Unfortunately,  I  lost  sight  of  this  patient 
soon  after  his  fast  was  completed,  and  am  unable  to  state  the 
ultimate  outcome.  The  great  benefits  he  derived  from  the  fast 
at  the  time  were  apparent  to  all,  however. 

Mrs.  B.,  wife  of  Mr.  B.,  whose  case  is  given  above,  age  31, 
fasted  eight  days  for  continued  headaches,  and  a  chronic  ''cold 
in  the  head "  for  which  she  had  tried  ''everything"  in  vain.  Her 
hearing  had  become  defective,  and  her  appetite  had  practically 
disappeared  entirely.  This  condition  had  l)een  more  or  less 
constant  for  nine  years,  and  the  patient  had  well-nigh  given  up 
hope  of  a  cure  that  would  prove  permanent. 

The  patient  entered  upon  a  fast,  weighing  135  pounds,  ending 
it  at  127  pounds — a  loss  of  eight  pounds — or  exactly  one  pound 
per  diem.  At  the  termination  of  the  fast,  a  good,  normal  appe- 
tite was  experienced;  the  hearing  was  rendered  normal;  while 
the  chronic  "cold "  had  entirely  disappeared.  In  a  great  variety 
of  ways  the  patient  was  very  greatly  benefited,  and,  like  all 
persons  who  really  undertake  the  fasting  cure,  her  faith  in  (he 
method  of  treatment  had  grown  to  be  unlimited.  The  doubts, 
the  sneers  and  the  jests  are,  as  usual,  found  only  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  have  never  actually  experinuMited  upon  them- 
selves— have  never  tried  the  method  of  treatnuMit  here  advo- 
cated— and  who,  consequently,  can  know  nothing  whatever 
about  it. 

(leorge  \\ .  Tuthill,  formerly  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  age  47, 
undertook  a  fast  which  was  one  of  the  most  inti^restin.i^  I  have 
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ever  had  the  opportunity  to  observe.  Up  to  the  year  1892,  Mr. 
T.  was  nearly  ahvays  well  and  apparently  in  good  health — but 
at  that  time  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsive  spasms, 
which  rendered  him  unconscious — in  which  condition  he  re- 
mained, on  this  first  occasion,  for  about  half  an  hour.  These 
attacks  continued  to  occur  at  intervals,  until  he  was  forced  to 
seek  medical  advice,  which  he  did,  and  was  heavily  dosed  with 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  other  drugs.  The  symptoms  gradu- 
ally lessened  under  this  treatment;  the  '^fits"  occurred  at 
somewhat  rarer  intervals,  and,  after  about  two  years,  Mr. 
Tuthill  was  enabled  to  undertake  some  kind  of  work — which 
he  did — going  on  the  road  in  the  capacity  of  a  road  salesman  for 
a  large  wholesale  house.  During  the  next  few  months,  a  few 
sHght  attacks  occurred,  and  the  drugging  was  continued.  In 
1895,  the  patient  went  ''East,"  and  suffered  a  very  severe 
attack  in  Baltimore — and,  no  reUef  being  found  from  local 
physicians,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  Orthopoedic 
Institute,  and  Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases,  where  he  was 
treated  by  Dr.  S.  W-M.  and  others  for  three  months.  During 
this  period,  several  severe  and  many  lighter  attacks  occurred 
— but  no  permanent  relief  was  obtained.  The  diagnosis  was 
organic  brain  disease,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  only  possible 
means  of  relief  was  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  growth 
on  the  brain.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  the  patient  was 
too  low  and  weak  to  stand  such  an  operation,  at  that  time,  and 
the  patient  was  discharged — uncured. 

After  this  he  continued  at  business  for  several  years,  his  con- 
dition, at  times,  necessitating  his  remaining  in  bed,  and  incapaci- 
tating him  from  all  active  work.  In  1901,  however,  some 
improvement  was  noted,  and  Mr.  Tuthill  again  took  to  the  road 
— but,  largely  through  worry  and  overwork,  he  suffered  a  relapse 
the  following  spring,  1902,  which  again  incapacitated  him  from 
any  active  occupation.  The  patient  could,  at  this  time,  write 
only  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty;  his  vision  was  greatly 
impaired;  his  speech  considerably  affected;  wracking  head- 
aches were  constantly  present;  partial  paralysis  of  the  right 
side  (hemiphlegia)  ensued,  and  it  was  necessary  to  assist  him 
at  all  times;  and  the  patient  was  in  an  all-round  miserable  and 
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extremely  low  condition.  He  was  fully  persuaded  that  to  enter 
a  hospital  and  demand  that  an  operation  be  performed  at  once 
was  his  last  desperate  chance.  It  might  terminate  fatally — 
but  life,  under  the  existing  conditions,  was  unbearable;  the 
patient  was  in  a  truly  dejected  and  well-nigh  hopeless  con- 
dition. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  and  largely  through  an  accident,  Mr. 
Tuthill  heard  of  Doctor  Dewey  and  of  the  wonderful  cures  that 
had  been  effected  by  his  system  of  treatment — by  fasting.  The 
common  sense  aspect  of  the  theory  at  once  struck  him ;  he  pur- 
chased Doctor  Dewey's  ''No-Breakfast  Plan"  and  immediately 
determined  to  enter  upon  a  fast  of  indefinite  length — or  until 
death  should  intervene,  or  a  cure  be  effected.  Accordingly,  he 
wrote  to  Doctor  Dewey,  and  entered  upon  a  fast,  which  lasted 
a  few  hours  over  twenty  days.  During  the  early  part  of  this 
fast,  he  was  without  any  guidance  whatever,  but  later  came 
under  the  observation  and  direction  of  Doctor  B.  and  myself. 
In  consequence,  the  latter  part  of  the  fast  was  attended  with 
far  better  results  than  the  former — owing  to  the  fact  that  enemas, 
water  drinking,  etc.,  were  not  neglected,  as  they  were  before; 
and  the  patient  also  received  daily,  an  osteopathic  (stimulative) 
treatment.  The  patient's  weight  declined,  meanwhile,  from 
114  pounds  to  ninety-eight  pounds — a  decrease  of  sixteen 
pounds.  But  this  loss  (marvelous  coincidence!)  was  attended 
only  with  increased  health  and  vigor!  During  this  period  of 
twenty  days,  the  most  remarkable  changes  in  the  patient's 
condition  were  effected;  the  benefits  derived  from  so  short  a 
period  of  treatment  (to  be  compared,  it  must  be  remembered, 
with  more  than  ten  years  unsuccessful  tn^atment,  by  regular 
physicians  and  specialists)  would  seem  well-nigh  miraculous. 
For  see!  Within  ten  days  the  patient's  paralysis  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared — and  he  was  enabUnl  to  walk  aliout, 
almost  as  well  and  as  freely  as  ever!  His  hearing  and  xision 
became  practically  normal.  His  h('adach(\s  left  him,  wvwv  to 
return — and,  at  the  end  of  the  (wcnty  days,  tlu*  patient  was 
enabknl  to  rcsunu*  his  i)usiiu'ss,  jjractically  a  well  man  -all  this 
without  any  drugs  Ixnng  administered  at  any  time  -within 
thre(»  weeks — as  ()ppos(>(l  to  ten  years'  ineffectual  treatment — 
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while  health  and  strength  returned,  and  were  enjoyed  as  they 
had  not  been  in  many  years. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  patient  and  his  previously 
skeptical  friends  could  hardly  think  but  that  the  fast  had  been 
a  great  success — nor  indeed  did  they. 

Most  unfortunately,  however,  the  benefits  derived  did  not 
last  indefinitely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  lived  most 
carelessly,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  if  not  to  induce  a 
second  attack.  Buoyed  up  with  health  and  good  spirits,  the 
patient  had  quite  disregarded  hygienic — and  especially  dietetic 
— precautions ;  and  ate  as  much  as  a  morbid  appetite  craved  of 
anything  desired.  A  relapse  to  something  of  the  former  con- 
dition resulted  during  the  next  few  months;  but  this  was  easily 
accounted  for — the  reason  for  the  relapse  being  palpable  and 
obvious.  The  relapse  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  former  fast — since  the  benefits  were 
patent  and  were  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  all  at  that 
time.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  any  man  can  make  himself 
sick — very  easily;  and  no  matter  how  well  he  may  be.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  continue  to  live  contrary  to  Nature's  laws  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  of  time,  and  the  '^desired"  ill  results 
will  follow!  And  so  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tuthill  again  became  ill 
is  no  reason  for  stating  that  the  former  fast  did  not  benefit  or 
cure  the  patient,  for  we  have  proof  that  it  did:  all  it  proves  is 
that  riotous  living  can  make  a  healthy  man  ill — a  statement 
hardly  necessary  to  prove.  Another  reason  for  this  relapse  is 
to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  fact  that  the  patient  broke  the  first 
fast  before  it  was  quite  ready  to  be  broken — before  natural 
hunger  had  really  returned.  This  was  a  very  great  pity,  and 
its  effects  were  undoubtedly  noticed  by  the  patient  later  on. 
The  patient  accordingly  determined  to  undertake  a  second  fast 
of  indefinite  duration — incidentally  showing,  by  the  way,  the 
great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  fasting  which  every  patient  feels 
who  has  actually  tried  it — and  has  not  been  content  to  scoff  and 
sneer  at  the  practice  without  knowing  anything  about  it — 
theoretically  or  practically.  He  accordingly  commenced  the 
second  fast  when  weighing  but  ninety-eight  pounds  (clothed) 
and  continued  it  without  break  of  any  kind  for  forty-one  days. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Taken  on  the  last  day  of  his  forty-one  day  fast.  I 
helped  the  patient  to  undress  and  dress,  though  he 
could  easily  have  done  this  himself. 
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During  this  fast,  many  interesting  phenomena  presented  them- 
selves for  observation.  The  patient  was  ''cold"  almost  the 
entire  time,  and  a  gnawing  feeling — commonly  supposed  to  be 
hunger  (p.  549),  was  experienced  throughout.  The  senses  were 
again  rendered  more  acute,  and  the  paralysis  was  almost  entirely 
relieved.  At  the  close  of  the  fast,  the  patient  weighed  (stripped) 
but  seventy-tw^o  and  one-half  pounds — demonstrating  once 
again  the  extent  to  which  the  body  may  be  reduced  without 
detriment — and,  indeed,  with  nothing  but  continued  benefit. 
The  accompanying  photographs  will  illustrate  the  patient's 
condition  at  this  time — showing  that  the  skeleton  condition 
has  been  nearly  reached.     (Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

I,  for  one,  was  now  persuaded  that  the  trouble  was  organic, 
not  functional ;  and  that  a  complete  cure  could  never  be  effected 
by  any  hygienic  measures  alone;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  very  rare  cases  in  which  a  surgical  operation  was  the  only 
chance  for  the  patient's  recovery;  the  trouble  was  obviously 
not  functional.  In  the  first  fast  the  growth  or  clot,  or  in  what- 
ever form  the  obstruction  may  have  been  present,  was  evidently 
partially  ''absorbed  as  brain  food,"  as  Doctor  DcwTy  wrote; 
or  in  some  manner  utilized  or  eliminated.  And,  in  the  second 
fast,  it  may  have  been  that  the  grow^th  was  again  increased — 
after  the  fast  was  broken,  and  during  the  intermediate  period 
of  overfeeding — and  had  become  more  fixed  or  deep  set — more 
malignant,  perhaps — an  organic  defect  now  past  relief  by 
hygienic  agencies,  though  it  might  have  been  so  relieved  at  the 
time  of  the  former  fast.  The  facts  seem  to  confirm  this  theory 
as  the  correct  one;  but,  however  it  may  have  been,  although 
the  general  health  of  the  patient  was  improved  remarkably,  the 
fast  was  not  entirely  successful  on  this  occasion.  Unfortunately 
I  have  lost  sight  of  this  patient — owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
moved  from  his  former  home — and  I  cannot  now  state  what  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  fasting  was  in  this  case.  I  have  in- 
cluded the  case  largely  because  of  the  interesting  points  it  con- 
tains, rather  than  as  an  ideal  example  of  the  curative  powers 
of  fasting — though,  it  may  be  add(\l,  the  patient's  faith  in  fast- 
ing remained  unbroken — even  aftcM*  the  termination  of  the 
second  fast.     He  realized  that  he  had  not  recovered  because 
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recovery  was  impossible;  and  would,  even  then,  have  been  the 
very  first  to  have  defended  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  fasting, 
in  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  disease.  I  ask  my  reader  to  com- 
pare this  confidence  with  the  lack  of  faith  almost  invariably 
present  in  patients  that  have  failed  to  be  cured  by  the  present 
systems  of  treatment. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  C,  age  47,  weight  127  pounds,  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, had  been  ailing  for  six  years  from  bronchial  trouble  and 
there  were  indications  that  this  was  rapidly  degenerating  into 
pulmonary  consumption.  Four  of  the  most  expert  physicians 
in  the  city  had  treated  her;  but  to  no  avail.  The  patient  had 
made  two  trips  to  Florida  and  one  to  California,  and  had  tried 
every  conceivable  treatment  with  no  apparent  benefit.  The 
coughing  had  increased  in  violence,  and  the  patient  showed 
signs  of  rapid  breaking  up  and  emaciation.  At  this  time — and 
at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  her  attendant  physicians — the  pa- 
tient, now  couvsidered  practically  a  hopeless  case — undertook  a 
fast  which  was  to  last  until  a  cure  was  effected  or  until  symp- 
toms developed  which  would  indicate  the  advisability  of  breaking 
the  fast.  The  patient  first  of  all  omitted  breakfast  for  one 
week,  and  then  lived  on  one  meal  a  day  for  one  week — losing 
nine  pounds  during  these  two  weeks,  with  great  improvement, 
however,  in  general  health.  On  October  20,  1902,  the  patient, 
who  now  weighed  127  pounds,  began  a  strict  fast,  in  which 
nothing  but  water  was  taken,  and  fasted  for  twenty-eight  days 
— breaking  it  on  November  16,  1902 — and  weighing  at  that  time 
(clothed),  only  103  pounds — showing  a  loss  of  twenty-four 
pounds.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that  the  result  in  this  case, 
was  a  complete  cure — the  patient's  lungs  at  its  conclusion 
showing  no  traces  of  any  diseased  condition.  The  eyes  were 
bright,  the  spirits  cheerful,  the  mentality  clear,  and  a  perfect 
state  of  health  was  present — which  state  was  maintained  during 
the  months  following  the  fast — no  relapse  ever  occurring. 

In  observing  this  case,  one  could  almost  see  the  effects  of  the 
fast  becoming  daily  more  manifest.  Every  day  the  patient 
became  stronger  and  stronger,  in  vspite  of  the  fact  that  flesh  was 
being  constantly  lost — and  the  wasting  was  progressing  more 
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rapidly  than  ever.  The  curative  power  of  the  fast  cure  had 
never  been  more  manifest.  Thus,  on  October  22nd,  the  patient 
reported  that  she  had  not  coughed  at  all  the  preceding  night — 
the  first  night  in  six  years  which  had  been  free  from  coughing 
spells!  Thus,  as  the  result  of  only  two  days'  fast  (preceded  by 
two  weeks  of  abstemious  dieting)  the  patient  had  improved 
more  than  during  six  years  of  doctoring!  On  Oct.  25th,  the 
patient  reported  that  the  soreness,  which  had  always  been 
present,  was  leaving  the  throat,  but  that  phlegm  was  occasionally 
coughed  up,  and  expectorated.  The  pulse  at  this  time  was 
somewhat  above  normal,  82.  The  patient  continued  to  im- 
prove steadily  until  Nov.  14th,  when  the  first  signs  of  nausea 
appeared — the  patient  felt  ''sick  at  the  stomach"  and  ''gagging" 
frequently  took  place.  The  next  day  (15th),  the  symptoms  had 
somewhat  abated,  though  the  patient  still  felt  sick  and  ill  at 
ease.  The  next  morning,  however  (16th),  the  symptoms  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  patient  felt  well  and  strong. 
Toward  noon — the  call  for  food  was  experienced,  and  the  fast 
was  broken — on  the  28th  day — the  patient  being  cured. 

Only  liquid  food  was  permitted,  however,  for  the  next  six 
days;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  (Nov.  22nd),  the  patient 
weighed  113  pounds — a  clear  gain  of  ten  pounds  since  the 
breaking  of  the  fast.  This  was  on  liquid  food  only  {v.  p.  479). 
The  patient  was  at  that  time  feeling  greatly  elated,  both  in 
body  and  mind — and  no  trace  of  the  old  trouble  existed.  The 
case  was  a  most  wonderful  cure.  A  brief  account  of  the  case 
was  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Nov.  18,  1902. 

Mrs.  T.  A.,  age  50,  fasted  thirty-four  days,  for  indigestion  and 
severe  liver  trouble.  The  weight,  at  commencement  of  the  fast, 
was  117  pounds;  at  its  conclusion,  ninety-two  pounds — showing 
a  loss  of  twenty-five  pounds.  The  comparatively  small  loss 
was  due  to  the  somewhat  emaciated  condition  of  the  patient. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tlie  j)atient 
was  already  under-weight,  and  although  she  weighed  only 
ninety-two  pounds  (clothed),  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast — 
health  was  gained  siimiltaneously  with  this  loss.     (p.  129.) 

As  previously  stated,  this  patient  sutTered  from  a  complica- 
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tion  of  ills,  the  chief  of  which  were  chronic  indigestion,  head- 
aches, and  a  painful  and  imperfectly  functioning  liver.  The 
patient  was  emaciated,  the  skin  sallow,  the  whites  of  the  eyes 
yellow,  the  spirits  depressed.  Headaches  were  frequent,  and 
there  w^as  a  tendency  toward  melancholia.  Extreme  constipa- 
tion was  also  present.  The  temperature  was  continually  low, 
94°  F.,  and  very  frequently  even  less. 

These  troubles  had  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
they  constantly  increasing  in  intensity.  It  had  become  im- 
possible for  the  patient  to  eat  anything  at  all — the  food  immedi- 
ately fermenting  in  the  stomach,  and  constant  use  had  to  be 
made  of  the  stomach-pump. 

The  patient  commenced  her  fast;  and  most  interesting 
phenomena  resulted  almost  immediately.  The  bile,  the  decom- 
posing food,  which  had  been  collecting  for  so  many  weeks  and 
months,  was  suddenly  thrown  into  the  blood-stream  (Nature's 
attempt  at  rapid  elimination)  and  extraordinary  results  fol- 
lowed. I  have  referred  to  these  phenomena  at  greater  length  in 
the  chapters  on  ''The  Temperature"  and  ''Crises"  and  shall  not 
discuss  them  at  any  length  here,  in  consequence.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  for  the  first  few  days,  the  patient  became  desperately 
ill ;  the  skin  grew  parched,  and  dark  yellow ;  the  whites  of  the 
eyes  became  yellow  also.  Sickness  of  the  stomach  was  experi- 
enced, and  a  quantity  of  bile  and  mal-assimilated  food  was 
vomited.  Masses  of  evil-smelling  feces  were  passed;  and,  more 
than  all,  she  became  practically  insane  for  several  days;  she 
became  delirious  and  her  temperature  rose  to  the  fever  point. 
Had  not  her  friends  possessed  supreme  confidence  in  the  fasting 
cure,  she  would  doubtless  have  been  forced  to  break  the  fast  at 
this  point,  and  the  consequences  would  have  been,  if  not  fatal, 
at  least  disastrous.  As  it  was,  she  continued  the  fast.  These 
symptoms  were  all  due  to  the  forcible  and  rapid  elimination  of 
morbid  material  that  was  going  on  within  the  system,  and 
should  by  no  means  have  been  interfered  with.  As  it  was,  the 
temperature  soon  sank  again  to  its  former  level — below  the 
normal — and  only  rose  again  to  normal  toward  the  close  of  the 
fast.  The  vomiting  and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  gradu- 
ally ceased;   the  eyes  and  the  skin  assumed  their  normal  color 
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and  appearance;  and  the  patient  returned  to  her  normal  state 
of  mind.  She  was  delirious  only  forty-eight  hours.  The  crisis 
had  been  passed,  (p.  520.)  From  that  hour,  until  the  fast 
was  broken,  on  the  thirty-fourth  day,  the  patient  continued  to 
improve  steadily,  without  a  single  serious  relapse,  mentally 
or  physically;  and,  when  the  fast  was  broken,  the  patient  was 
practically  a  well  woman.  The  headaches,  the  liver-aches,  and 
the  stomach-aches  had  all  vanished;  and  thenceforward  the 
patient  enjoyed  better  health  than  she  had  been  enabled  to 
enjoy  for  several  years  past.  I  lost  sight  of  the  case  soon  after, 
and  cannot  state  the  present  condition  of  the  patient;  but  as  to 
her  condition  immediately  after  breaking  the  fast,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

Robert  B.,  age  29  years,  fasted  seventeen  days,  for  deafness 
and  catarrh.  His  weight  at  the  beginning  ^vas  135  pounds, 
decreasing  to  118  pounds — a  loss  of  seventeen  pounds,  or  exactly 
one  pound  per  diem.  The  patient  was  totally  blind  in  both 
eyes;  deaf  in  one  ear  and  partially  so  in  the  other,  and  spoke 
defectively.  The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  were  also  affected. 
All  this  was  the  result  of  a  dynamite  explosion  that  had  occurred 
eight  years  previously.  Both  eyes  were  blinded  and  the  left 
ear  made  deaf  immediately,  as  the  result;  but  the  right  ear — 
though  defective,  retained  a  certain  amount  of  sensation  for 
nearly  three  years — only  becoming  totally  deaf  about  fifteen 
months  before  the  fasting  treatment.  The  jDatient  had  been 
examined  several  times  by  competent  specialists,  and  the  deaf- 
ness pronounced  incurable — beyond  repair.  (Of  course,  any 
attempt  to  restore  the  eyesight  was  out  of  the  question,  since 
the  organs  themselves  had  been  blown  out  at  the  time.)  The 
patient  had  been  treated  for  his  hearing  on  several  occasions, 
but  with  no  lasting  benefit.  The  fact  that  the  patient  was 
totally  blind  makes  his  fast  of  especial  interest,  since  the  patient 
was  alone  all  the  time,  his  sister  only  coming  for  him  once  a 
day,  to  take  liiin  to  the  office  for  treatment.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, a  fast  must  Ikivc  been  a  trying  ordeal  indeed;  but  for 
all  that,  the  plucky  |)ati('n(  n('\('r  waxcrcd.  and,  at  the  end, 
stated  he  was  willing  to  undertake  another  fast,  if  he  thought 
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his  hearing  could  be  still  further  benefited  by  that  means !  Such 
a  case  should  shame  those  patients  who  are  afraid  of  fasting, 
when  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  having  their  faculties  perfect, 
and  when  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  in  the  fasting  cure ! 
But  to  return.  The  patient  began  fasting  on  Sept.  28,  1902, 
and  fasted  seventeen  days,  breaking  it  Oct.  15th,  at  noon. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  fast,  the  hearing  grew  perceptibly 
worse  (p.  520),  and  continued  to  grow  worse  for  several  days. 
About  the  tenth  day,  however,  the  hearing  in  the  right  ear 
became  more  acute,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  in  the  left  ear  be- 
came manifest  to  some  degree,  also.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  patient  had  never  heard  a  sound  with  this  ear  since  the 
accident,  eight  years  before,  and  this  ear  had  been  pronounced 
incurable — hopelessly  deaf.  Manipulation  of  the  ear  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  a  quantity  of  pus  was  discharged  from  the  ear, 
after  which  the  hearing  still  further  improved;  the  head  was 
clearer,  and  the  catarrh  almost  entirely  disappeared.  A  gen- 
eral feeling  of  elation,  of  well-being,  also  became  manifest. 
The  patient  could  now  hear  words  and  sounds  at  a  distance  of 
several  feet.  This  had  been  impossible  for  several  years. ^  The 
fast  was  broken  before  natural  hunger  appeared,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  patient  had  to  return  to  his  home  in  another  city, 
and  so  the  fast  was  really  broken  (most  unfortunately)  pre- 
maturely, and  before  its  full  curative  effects  were  realized. 
This  was  a  great  pity,  as  it  would  have  been  most  interesting  to 
watch  the  final  effects  of  the  fast,  in  this  particular  case.  How- 
ever, the  results  that  were  achieved  were  most  astonishing,  and 
afforded  a  complete  vindication  of  the  soundness  of  this  method 
of  cure — extraordinary  benefits  having  been  derived  from  its 
adoption.  I  lost  trace  of  the  patient,  and  have  never  heard 
whether  a  second  fast  was  undertaken  or  not. 

Miss  Louise  W.  Kops.  The  following  account  was  sent  me 
by  Miss  Kops  immediately  after  the  fast  was  completed,  and 
contains  several  items  of  interest.  I  give  the  account  verbatim, 
and  hope  it  may  stimulate  others  to  keep  accounts  of  their 
fasts  with  as  much  detail  and  precision  as  this  one  is  recorded. 

1  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson  remarked  that:  "A  majority  of  the  deaf  are  so  by 
reason  of  their  gluttony."     "The  Gluttony  Plague,"  p.  20. 
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A  Sixteen  Days'  Fast 

''Thursday,  June  20th,  1907. — Coffee  and  rolls,  and  one  saucer 
of  berries  at  10  a.  m.  Weight,  128  pounds.  Had  a  very  strenuous 
day,  seeing  people,  transacting  business,  etc.  The  day  was  a  very 
hot  one,  and  my  head  was  throbbing  all  the  afternoon.  At  night 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  hold  up  my  head,  and  had  to  go  to 
bed  at  6  p.  m.     Walked  about  two  miles. 

"Friday,  June  21st. — Up  at  7  a.  m.  Headache  better.  Had  a 
glass  of  hot  lemonade.  Another  very  busy  day;  giving  scalp 
treatment,  and  other  hard  work.  In  the  evening  went  to  the 
theater,  feeling  the  same  as  usual.  Bed,  11.30  p.  m.  Had  one 
glass  of  lemonade  and  about  two  and  one-half  quarts  of  water. 
Had  no  desire  for  food  all  day.     Walked  one  mile. 

"Saturday,  June  22d. — Up  at  7  a.  m.  Out,  interviewing  people 
all  day.  Have  been  feeling  languid  all  day,  but  not  hungry. 
Head  and  shoulder  ached  badly;  went  to  bed,  10  p.  m.  Drank 
three  quarts  of  water  and  one  glass  of  lemonade.  On  my  feet 
all  day.     Walked  three  and  one-quarter  miles. 

"Sunday,  June  23d. — Up  at  9  a.  m.  Head  better,  but  shoulder 
and  neck  aching.  Worked  hard  at  fixing  up  my  rooms  from  11 
A.  M.  till  4  p.  M.  Had  a  steam  cabinet  bath.  Spine  and  shoulder 
ached  severely;  cried  with  pain.^  After  bathing  them  in  hot 
water  felt  relief.  Went  out  and  walked  one  and  one-half  miles 
])riskly.  Felt  better  than  for  some  time  past.  Drank  three 
({uarts  of  water.     Bed  at  10  p.  m. — quite  tired. 

"  Monday,  June  24th. — Up  at  8  a.  m.  Feeling  languid.  Had  a 
busy  day,  seeing  people  regarding  business.  Very  hot  day.  Had 
one  glass  of  lemonade.  Feel  better  between  the  hours  of  10  a.  m. 
and  4  p.  m.,  then  felt  very  weak  and  tired,  and  went  home  and 
lay  down  for  an  hour.  Then  got  up  and  gave  treatment.  Took 
enema;  then  felt  better  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Bed,  8.30  p.  m. 
Weak  feeling  down  legs;  head  feeling  very  drawn  and  a  tight 
feeling  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  along  spine.  Did  not  walk 
very  much.  Urine  very  dark  in  color.  Drank  usual  three 
quarts  of  water. 

"Tuesday,  June  25th. — Up  at  7.30  a.  m. — Did  not  sleep  very 
well — I  think  owing  to  stuffy  room.  Awoke  not  feeling  very 
well;  felt  better  after  I  got  out  into  the  air.     (lave  treatment,  and 

'  Tt  was  larpply  hecuuse  of  the  severe  puiii  exporiciued  in  the  neck  and 
.shoulder — due  to  no  a.ssignable  cause — that  the  fii-st  was  undertaken. 
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received  one  from  osteopathic  physician.  Felt  better;  did  a  lot 
of  walking  and  saw  many  people  regarding  business.  5  p.  m. 
returned  home,  and  found  little  woman  in  the  next  fiat  very  ill 
and  feverish — she  having  had  a  baby  six  weeks  ago.  Took  her 
in  hand;  gave  sponge  bath,  enema,  etc.,  and  got  her  feeling  better 
in  two  hours.  Also  bathed  baby.  It  slept  through  the  night 
quietly — the  first  time  since  it  was  born!  Had  a  pain  on  her  left 
side  about  the  end  of  heart  during  the  night;  felt  like  a  pres- 
sure. Went  to  bed  at  12  o'clock,  midnight.  Feeling  quite  well. 
Drank  usual  water.  Weighed  125  pounds — a  loss  of  three  pounds. 
Took  high  enema,  removing  a  great  deal  of  fecal  matter. 

''Wednesday,  June  26. — Up,  7  a.m.  Feeling  fine.  Slept  well. 
Spent  a  very  busy  day.  Saw  little  woman  again;  she  very  well. 
Hot  day.  Severe  pain  across  small  of  back  and  under  lungs 
toward  evening,  and  get  spells  as  though  legs  did  not  want  to 
move.  Head  is  perfectly  clear.  Drank  a  lemonade  druggist 
made  for  me — with  soda  by  mistake.  Drank  it  and  had  a  bad 
attack  of  hiccoughs.  Drank  hot  water,  and  felt  better.  Gave  a 
treatment  in  evening.  High  enema;  hardly  any  feces.  Weight, 
125  pounds. 

''Thursday,  June  27th. — Up,  7  a.  m.  Feehng  fair.  Pain  on 
left  side  during  night,  but  in  morning  across  small  of  back  and 
down  thighs.  Head  better;  no  pain  and  clear.  Better  later. 
Pain  along  spine  left  toward  end  of  the  day.  Mucous  rises  up  in 
throat  quite  a  great  deal,  in  hard  lumps  of  greenish  yellow  color — 
every  few  minutes  during  the  day — and  very  easily;  tongue  clear 
of  the  greenish  colors  it  had  some  days  ago.  It  is  now  whitish. 
The  breath  has  had  no  bad  odor  at  all.  Food  looked  interesting 
to  me  to-day.  Two  glasses  of  lemonade.  Felt  very  strong. 
Urine  very  dark  color,  and  a  great  deal  passes  away  at  a  time 
and  often;  the  breath  bad  once.  Had  quite  rosy  cheeks  to-day; 
legs  a  little  weak.  Walked  two  miles  in  evening.  Temperature 
at  12  M.,  96°  F.     Just  normally  tired. 

"  Friday,  June  28th. — Awake  early;  up  at  7  a.  m.  Feel  strong. 
Pain  in  back  not  quite  so  bad;  just  a  sore  spot  at  right  side  of 
spine  under  shoulder.  Another  busy  day.  Low  enema;  some 
feces.  Did  a  lot  of  walking.  Feeling  well  all  day.  Bowels 
moyed  freely  at  6  p.  m.  The  water  was  retained  all  day  from 
morning  enema.  People  will  not  believe  I  am  fasting.  Weight, 
123  pounds.  Do  not  show  my  loss  in  weight.  My  face  does  not 
look  drawn  and  thin,  as  it  has  for  months  back.     Theater  in 
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evening;  feeling  very  well.  Temperature  8  a.  m.,  96.1°  F.; 
3  p.  M.,  100°  F.;  11  p.  M.,  98°  F.  To  bed  11.30  p.  m.  Urine  still 
very  dark. 

"Saturday,  June  29th. — Up,  8  a.m.  Not  feeling  brisk;  blame 
the  room;  not  enough  air.  Went  to  a  doctor  and  had  urine 
examined;  he  said  it  contained  uric  acid  and  some  albumen. 
Also  had  spine  and  shoulder  examined.  He  could  find  nothing 
wrong.  If  my  back  did  not  ache  I  should  feel  very  strong. 
Pulse  good.  Look  well.  Urine  dark.  Temperature,  9  a.  m., 
98°  F.;  3  p.  m.,  98°  F.;   11  p.  m.,  97J°  F.     Weight,  122  pounds. 

"Sunday,  June  30th. — Awake  very  early;  brain  very  clear. 
Up,  8.30  A.M.  Slept  well.  Not  feeling  brisk.  Took  steam  bath 
and  enema.  Quantity  of  feces  passed  away;  bad  odor;  felt 
better  afterwards.  Back  not  quite  so  bad.  Bed,  1.30  a.  m. 
Temperature,  8.30  a.  m.,  98°  F.;  5  p.  m.,  97°  F.;  1  a.  m.  (after 
steam  bath),  96.3°  F. 

"Monday,  July  1st.— Up,  7.30.  Slept  well.  Legs  feel  a  bit 
stronger.  Strenuous  day,  getting  house  in  order,  etc.  Tired  in 
evening.  Juice  of  one-quarter  of  an  orange.  Less  than  usual 
amount  of  water.  One  lemonade.  Temperature,  8  a.  m.,  96.1°F.; 
6  p.  M.,  99°  F.;   11  p.  M.,96°  F. 

"Tuesday,  July  2d. — Up,  7.30  a.  m.  Busy  day  again,  till  9 
p.  M.  Then  read  two  hours;  feeling  well.  Bowels  moved, 
rather  loosely.  Juice  of  one-half  of  an  orange.  Tongue  quite 
clear.  Urine  clearer.  Mucous  still  rises  up  every  day;  this 
morning  it  contained  a  tinge  of  blood.  Feverish  about  noon. 
Weight,  119  pounds.  Temperature,  8  a.  m.,  96°  F.;  9.30  p.  m., 
97°  F.  Bed,  12  m.,  feeling  better.  Neck  not  aching;  back 
better;    legs  stronger. 

"Wednesday,  July  3d. — Up,  7  a.  m.  Feeling  well.  Busy  day 
again.  Tongue  quite  clear.  Felt  fine  all  day.  Two  lemonades; 
usual  water.  Low  enema;  no  feces.  Very  thirsty.  Bed,  10 
p.  M.  Temperature,  7.30  a.  m.,  96.2°  F.;  7.30  p.  m.,  97.3°  F.; 
1  A.  M.,96.2°F. 

"Thursday,  July  4th. — Up,  6  a.m.  Head  very  clear.  Very 
busy  day  a^ain.  Running  up  and  down  stairs  all  day.  Lemon- 
ade; legs  tired  at  ni<^lit.  Slight  headache  at  night.  Bed,  11.30 
p.  M.  Temperature,  6.30  a.  m.,  96.4°  F.;  11  p.  m.,  98°  F.  Urine 
clear. 

"Friday,  July  5th.— Up,  7  a.  m.  Feeling  strong.  Hunger 
cominir    on.      Urine    slitrlitlv    darkcM-.      B(mI.  12    m.      W'c'mlit .    117 
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pounds.     Juice    of    two    oranges.     Feeling    well.     Temperature, 
7.30  A.  M.,  96.4°  F.;  8.30  p.  m.,  98°  F.;   11  p.  m.,  97°  F. 

'SSaturday,  July  6th.— Up,  7.30  a.  m.  Not  feeling  so  w^ell.  Had 
wine-glass  of  grape  juice  3.15  p.  m.  Feeling  like  eating.  Juice  of 
two  oranges.  Walked  one  and  one-half  miles.  Very  hungry  in 
evening.  Ate  yolk  of  egg  and  two  w^hole  wheat  crackers.  Tem- 
perature, 3.30  P.  M.,  99°  F.;  12.30  p.  m.,  98°  F.  Weight,  117i 
pounds.     Urine  light.     Feeling  very  well." 

Mrs.  G.  Y.  I  give  a  full  account  of  this  case  for  the  reason 
that  it  presents  certain  phenomena  of  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  fasting  cases,  though  the  case  itself  does  not  afford 
an  example  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  system;  the  pa- 
tient dying  soon  after  breaking  the  fast.  Her  death  was,  how- 
ever, as  we  shall  presently  see,  unavoidable;  and  hence  no 
proof  that  the  fasting  cure  was  in  any  way  the  real  cause  of  the 
death,  or  that  the  treatment  was  other  than  beneficial,  so  far  as 
it  went,  as  in  all  other  cases.  This  was  the  only  case  of  death 
with  which  I  have  ever  personally  come  in  contact,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  seen  many  scores  of  patients  fasting — at 
various  times,  for  various  troubles.  In  every  other  case  was  a 
cure  effected.  I  have  discussed  this  question  of  death  during 
fasting  on  pp.  537-9,  to  ^vhich  passage  I  would  refer  the 
reader.  However,  I  must  not  anticipate;  but  return  to  my 
case. 

Mrs.  G.  Y.  came  to  the  office  on  the  First  of  October,  1902, 
partially  paralyzed  on  the  right  side.  She  stated  that  she  had 
heard  of  the  numerous  successful  cases  that  had  recently  been 
reported  in  the  papers,  and  stated  that  she  had  determined  to 
try  the  method  for  herself.  I  believe  she  met  Mr.  George  E. 
Davis  and  one  or  two  other  patients  who  had  been  cured  by  this 
method,  in  the  office;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  details  now.  She 
stated  that  the  paralysis  from  which  she  suffered  was 'Hhe  only 
thing  the  matter  with  her,"  and  made  no  mention  of  any  other 
complaint  or  complication.  She  was  taken  as  a  paralytic  case, 
and  as  such  only. 

The  patient  began  treatment  on  Oct  3d,  lessening  the  amount 
of  food,  and  commenced  fasting  early  in  October  (exact  date 
uncertain,  since  the  patient  did  not  state  the  truth  about  the 
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day  on  which  the  fast  was  commenced).    The  fast  probably 
lasted  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 

The  progress  of  the  fast  was  interesting  to  watch.  On  Oct. 
11th,  the  patient  developed  a  severe  cold — one  of  Nature's 
curing  processes.  On  the  next  day  this  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  the  patient  felt  greatly  relieved  and  improved  in 
every  way.*  On  the  16th,  the  improvement  was  more  marked ; 
still  more  so  on  the  19th.  The  paralysis  was  fast  leaving  the 
patient,  who  could  now  walk  up  and  down  stairs,  and  move 
about  in  a  manner  she  had  not  been  enabled  to  in  several  years. 
This  steady  improvement  continued  until  Oct.  27th,  when  the 
patient  commenced  vomiting  bile,  etc.,  and  this  vomiting  con- 
tinued, incessantly,  from  that  day  until  Nov.  12th — a  period  of 
sixteen  days — during  which  time  the  patient  emaciated  rapidly, 
and  became  exceedingly  weak.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  stop 
the  vomiting,  but  to  no  avail.  For  long  the  patient  would  not 
hear  of  food  being  administered ;  but  when  it  was  finally  given, 
after  several  days  vomiting,  it  was  promptly  ejected,  and  the 
vomiting  continued  as  before.  Evidently  Nature  did  not  wish 
for  food,  and  consequently  no  more  was  administered.  It  was 
well  that  this  w^as  the  method  adopted,  for,  on  Nov.  13th,  the 
vomiting  ceased  of  its  own  accord — leaving  the  patient  very 
weak,  and,  she  asserted,  blind.  She  could  see  nothing!  The 
next  day  (Nov.  14th),  this  blindness  continued;  the  urine  was 
retained  and  a  catheter  had  to  l)e  used.  The  weakness  was  as 
great  as  ever;  the  temperature  was  low,  but  the  pulse  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  The  -patient  constantly  turned  the  head  to  one 
side,  whenever  she  was  placed  on  her  back,  and  stated  that  it 
caused  her  paiii  to  lie  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  next  day 
these  symptoms  continued;  the  temperature  continued  very 
low,  but  the  pulsation  ran  up  to  120  boats  a  minute.  The 
weakness  continued  and  the  patient  could  talk  only  with  great 
difficulty.  The  breath  was  foul  and  the  tongue  heavily  ra/jArrrr^. 
The  alarming  symptoms  continued  to  increase — the  tempera- 
ature  constantly  falling — and  the  pulse  running  up  to  140  beats 
a  minute.     Evidently,  life  could  not  hv  long  maintained  under 

'  Note  how  quirkhf  :i  cdld  (lis:ippo:iro<l  (inriii^i  flio  fastiiijx  euro;  it  did  not 
"hang  on  all  winter"  in  this  case.  Imt  practiciilly  disappeared  in  one  day. 
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these  circumstances.  Food  was  administered,  and  retained  on 
this  day,  and  on  the  two  following  days,  but  made  no  change  in 
the  patient;  and  was  only  administered  to  prove  to  the  friends 
of  the  patient  that  starvation  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the 
death,  should  such  occur.  On  Nov.  16th,  in  spite  of  the  great- 
est care,  the  patient  died — only  in  her  last  moments  revealing 
the  secret  of  her  life,  and  confessing  to  the  hidden  disease  lurk- 
ing within  her,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  her  death  (and  as 
the  result  of  which,  and  its  subsequent  mal-treatment,  she  really 
died,  and  not  from  the  fast).  The  patient  was  tainted — with 
syphilis ! 

I  have  purposely  omitted  mention  of  this  side  of  the  case, 
while  discussing  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  did  not  develop  until  the  fast  was  well  under  way — nor 
was  the  patient's  confession  wrung  from  her  until  the  very  end. 
It  had  been  noticed  on  several  occasions  that  the  mouth  was 
cankered,  but  no  significance  was  attached  to  that  fact,  since 
the  mouths  of  fasting  patients  frequently  coat  and  canker  more 
or  less  in  this  manner.  But  the  truth  was  finally  revealed. 
The  patient  was  syphilitic!  Her  paralysis  was  merely  the 
result  of  this  disease,  which  had  been  suppressed  (not  cured) 
long  since;  and,  in  the  fast  this  condition,  so  long  latent,  had 
come  to  the  surface,  and  become  manifest,     (pp.  521-23.) 

At  the  time  of  Mrs.  G.  Y.'s  death,  the  newspapers  were  full  of 
accounts  of  the  patient  who  had  been  ^'starved  to  death";  and 
I  quote  by  way  of  reply  to  these  reports  a  part  of  an  article  we 
contributed  to  The  Liberator  (Dec.  1902,  pp.  71-3),  defending 
our  position,  and  giving  the  exact  facts  in  the  case.  In  part, 
the  statement  ran  as  follows: 

"...  The  patient  reduced  her  three  daily  meals  to  two; 
and  the  next  week  she  took  but  one;  thus  taking  two  full  weeks 
to  get  down  to  actual  fasting.  The  result  of  these  two  weeks  was 
that  the  patient  was  enabled  to  move  at  will  the  toes  on  the  foot 
of  the  affected  side — which  she  had  not  been  able  to  do  since  her 
'stroke,'  two  years  and  one  month  previously!  She  then  com- 
menced a  total  fast,  during  which  time  her  paralysis  entirely  dis- 
appeared. No  trace  of  her  former  condition  remained.  .  .  . 
The  food  given  Mrs.  G.  Y.  was  retained  in  the  stomach  and  assimi- 
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lated  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner;  and  this,  and  the  fact  that 
she  weighed  105  pounds  at  death,  conclusively  prove  that  she 
had  not  starved  to  death — seeing  that  one  patient  fasted  down 
to  72^  pounds  without  injury.  These  two  facts,  together  with 
the  other  points  .  .  .  that  she  was  suffering  from  an  incura- 
l)le  blood  disease,  and  that  a  clot  or  growth  had  formed  on  her 
brain,  (on  the  motor  area  of  the  sinistro-cerebral  hemisphere) - 
all  these  facts  indicate,  in  fact,  conclusively  prove,  that  Mrs.  G. 
Y.  died  from  a  complication  of  bodily  disorders,  of  the  worst  kind, 
brought  on  primarily  by  the  disease  from  which  she  suffered." 

As  previously  stated,  this  case  is  given  merely  on  account  of 
the  points  of  interest  it  contains  for  the  student  of  fasting  cases, 
and  not  by  way  of  vindication  of  the  method  itself.  As  death 
was  inevitable  in  any  case,  it  could  not  be  contended  that  the 
fast  had  in  any  way  caused  the  death;  but  only  that  it  had, 
perhaps,  hastened  the  end.  For  a  discussion  of  this  difficult 
point,  however,  see  pp.  537-39. 

J.  Austin  Shaw.  I  now  give  in  outline  a  case  which  is,  in 
many  ways,  the  most  wonderful  case  on  record,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  which,  from  a  theoretical  and  philosophic — no  less  than 
from  a  practical — standpoint  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate. 
This  case  is  that  of  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Austin  Shaw,  who  fasted 
for  a  period  of  forty-five  days,  into  complete  health,  without 
losing  (even  apparently)  any  strength  whatever;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  gaining  it;  and  working  constantly  every  day  through- 
out the  fast.  I  shall  contend,  in  the  chapter  on  ''Mtality" 
that,  if  my  theory  be  correct,  no  vitality  should  be  lost  during 
a  fast,  but  on  the  contrary  much  should  be  conserved  or  gained, 
and  I  shall  try  to  show  why  it  is  that  this  energy  docs  not  be- 
come manifest  to  us,  as  such;  but  why,  on  the  contrary,  the 
patient,  in  most  cases,  appears  to  become  weaker  instead  of 
stronger — whereas  they  are  not  so  in  reality.  If  that  theory  be 
true,  we  should  be  enabled  to  find  cases  here  and  there  which 
exemplify  the  theory  defended — in  which  no  energ}'  is  even 
apparently  lost;  and  any  such  cavses,  if  found,  would  at  least  go 
far  toward  disproving  the  theories  held  to-day — that  food  is  (he 
source  of  the  bodily  heat  and  energy — and  that,  upon  their 
withdrawal,  tlie  latter  must  of  necessity  sink,  and  sink  rapidly 
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(and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to  increase).  And 
if  such  a  case  or  such  cases  were  found,  they  would,  as  stated, 
go  far  toward  disproving  the  theories  held  to-day.  The  force 
of  these  remarks  will  become  more  apparent  when  we  come  to 
the  chapter  on  ''  Vitality,"  Book  III.,  Chap.  I. 

In  the  case  I  am  about  to  describe,  Mr.  Shaw  not  only  fasted 
for  forty-five  days,  into  perfect  health,  but  actually  increased 
in  strength  throughout.  And  I  contend  that  such  a  case  as  this 
must  cause  us  to  stop  and  readjust  our  ideas  of  vitality  and  its 
causation  by  food;  and  if  the  current  theories  are  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  then  a  great  step  will  have  been  made  toward  the 
correct  interpretation  of  vital  phenomena.  For  this  reason, 
this  case  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  should  be  considered  as 
highly  important,  scientifically. 

Mr.  Shaw's  case  is  given  at  length  in  his  own  book,  ''The  Best 
Thing  in  the  World,"  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader.  I  must 
very  briefly  summarize  the  case  here.  Mr.  Shaw,  through 
previous  overeating  for  a  long  period,  had  become  diseased  in 
more  than  one  direction;  his  mental  and  physical  powers  had 
become  impaired;  his  eyesight  affected — while  his  weight  was 
far  in  excess  of  what  it  should  have  been — 200  pounds.  (At  the 
conclusion  of  the  fast,  Mr.  Shaw  weighed  just  175  pounds — a 
loss  of  only  twenty-five  pounds,  in  forty-five  days.  This  is 
exceptionally  httle,  v.  p.  468).  In  fact,  Mr.  Shaw  was  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  dropsical.  He  was,  moreover,  threatened 
with  Bright's  disease. 

The  fast  was  begun  on  April  9,  1905,  and  continued  for  forty- 
five  days,  ending  May  24,  1905,  at  11  p.m.  Mr.  Shaw  worked 
throughout  the  fast  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a  day.  (p.  36.) 
I  quote  from  Mr.  Shaw's  own  book,  as  follows: 

On  the  fifth  day  Mr.  Shaw  writes: 

''I  have  no  diminution  of  strength,  no  drowsiness,  no  weari- 
ness, no  disinclination  to  work.  Every  sense  is  alert,  and  every 
hope  and  ambition  intensified." 

On  the  ninth  day : 

"I  positively  can  detect  no  change,  since  my  fast  started,  to 
indicate  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  unless  it  be  lightness  and 


Fig.  5. 

Mu.  J.  ArsTix  SiiAW. 

Taken  on  the  fortiotli  day  of  liis  forty-five 
(lay  fast.  It  will  he  seen  that  Mr.  Slunv'.s 
l)ody  is  still  well  coNoicd  with  flesh, 
thouijch  he  had  at  the  time  fastetl  as  loii^ 
as  Mr.  Tut  hill.  (See  Fi^s.  1 .  2.  8,  4.)  A 
comparison  of  thes(>  pliotojiiaphs  will  he 
of  interest,  illiist rating-  the  effects  of 
f;ustin^  upon  two  orf:;anically  diffeien- 
tiated  individuals. 
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ease  in  climbing  the  elevated  stairs,  and  more  restful  sleep  than 
I  have  had  for  many  a  day;  less  drowsiness,  a  greater  desire  and 
willingness  to  work,  and  an  alertness  that  makes  doing  something 
a  necessity." 

On  the  tenth  day : 

''I  feel  better  this  morning  than  any  time  since  my  fast  began." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day : 

"I  detect  no  weakness;  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  my  work;  no 
desire  for  food,  nor  need  of  it." 

On  the  thirtieth  day : 

''This,  the  thirtieth  day,  which  I  had  intended  to  make  the 
last  of  m}^  fast,  finds  me  as  strong  as  ever,  full  of  energy,  and  with 
so  much  to  do  and  so  many  calls  to  make,  and  so  perfectly  con- 
tented with  my  condition,  that  it  may  seem  a  duty  to  continue 
the  fast  a  little  longer." 

On  the  thirty-first  day : 

''The  days  pass  as  they  would  if  I  were  not  fasting;  only  I 
accomplish  more  than  usual  without  weariness,  and  a  sense  of 
lightness  and  elation  constantly  inspires  me." 

On  the  thirty-third  day: 

"I  feel  stronger,  rather  than  weaker,  as  my  fast  goes  on." 

On  the  fortieth  day : 

"Until  now  at  midnight  no  trace  of  fear  or  weakness  exists." 

On  the  forty-first  day : 

"Not  a  sign  of  weakness  or  nervousness  appears." 

On  the  forty-second  day: 

"I  am  better  than  any  morning  since  my  fast  began." 

On  the  forty-fourth  day: 

"No  hunger,  nor  weakness,  and  it  is  evident  that  Nature  is  in 
no  special  hurry,  or  has  forgotten  me." 

On  the  forty-fifth  day  (the  last) : 

"If  anything,  I  find  my  strength  greater  this  morning  than  on 
any  of  the  forty-five  days,  which  close  at  six  to-ni^ht,  when  I 
liave  concluded  it  best  the  fast  should  end." 
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Such  a  case  as  this  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  any 
intelUgent  mind;  and  certainly  seems  to  overthrow  the  current 
theory  that  strength  is  derived  totally  from  the  food  we  eat — 
and  from  no  other  source. 

Mrs.  E.,  age  65,  mother  of  Professor  W.,  whose  case  is  given 
on  p.  187-8,  suffered  a  stroke  of  partial  paralysis  (hemiphlegia) 
affecting  the  right  side.  She  fasted  one  week,  on  one  occasion, 
and  two  weeks  on  another,  deriving  great  benefit  and  relief 
from  the  fast  on  both  occasions — not  only  in  her  general  health, 
but  because  of  relief  from  the  paralysis.  As  an  example  of  this, 
I  may  state  that  the  patient,  who  could  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, climb  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
house  before  the  fast,  did  so  at  its  completion  with  ease  and  with 
a  firm  tread. 

In  both  cases,  the  fast  was  broken  before  true  hunger  ap- 
peared; and  the  patient  quite  realized  and  acknowledged  that 
if  she  were  to  continue  the  fast,  a  complete  cure  would  probably 
result.  But  she  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  fasting  the  necessary 
time — being  so  little  hampered  with  the  paralysis  that  she 
considered  it  ''not  worth  while."  A  vast  improvement  was, 
however,  noticed  on  both  occasions  during  the  fast,  and  for 
some  time  after  its  completion. 

Doctor  B.'s  case  was  most  interesting,  in  some  respects.  An 
experimental  fast  of  four  days,  on  one  occasion,  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  eight  and  one-half  pounds  during  that  period,  which 
may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  Doctor  B.  con- 
tinued to  give  vigorous  osteopathic  treatments  almost  hourly, 
during  that  period — a  severe  tax,  at  any  time,  upon  muscular 
and  vital  strength.  The  subsequent  gain  in  weight  was  no  less 
interesting.  Within  two  days,  upon  three  extremely  light 
meals  (certainly  averaging  less  than  twelve  ounces  of  solid 
food  each),  a  total  gain  of  eight  pounds  resulted — being  another 
example  of  that  interesting  class  of  cases  in  which  far  more 
weight  is  gained  by  the  patient  than  is  contained  in  the  food 
eaten,  (pp.  478-81.)  Greatly  increased  strength  and  vigor  was 
noted,  as  the  result  of  the  fast. 
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Mrs.  T.  J.,  age  47  years.  This  patient  had  suffered  for  several 
years  from  various  stomach  and  bowel  troubles — a  variety  of 
abnormal  symptoms  indicating  a  generally  diseased  condition 
of  these  organs.  The  patient  had  tried  all  the  regular  methods 
of  cure,  and  even  tried  the  water  cun^  without  receiving  material 
benefit.  Her  condition  had  gradually  become  worse;  she  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  weight,  until,  when  the  fast  was  under- 
taken, she  weighed  250  pounds.  A  three  week's  fast  brought 
her  down  to  175  pounds,  a  decrease  of  seventy-five  pounds,  in 
twenty-one  days — or  an  average  of  three  and  one-half  pounds 
per  diem!  This  unusually  great  loss  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  patient's  body  was  loaded  with  easily  assimilable 
fatty  tissue.  The  fast  was  broken  (contrary  to  advice)  on  the 
twenty-first  day;  but,  as  a  result,  a  complete  cure  was  effected, 
and  the  patient  continued  to  enjoy  the  best  of  health.  None  of 
the  abnormal  symptoms  had  returned  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  R.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
cessantly active  women  for  her  age  I  have  ever  seen,  is  a  living 
example  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  fasting.  For  more 
than  thirty  years,  Mrs.  R.  had  suffered  from  more  or  less  chronic 
colds,  bronchial  troubles,  diarrhoea  alternating  with  constipa- 
tion, and  general  dejection — together  with  an  abnormal  rigidity 
of  the  knee  joints;  suffering,  moreover,  from  varicose  veins. 
During  the  years  preceding  the  treatment,  the  patient  had 
taken  several  trips  to  California  and  the  South  in  search  of 
health,  and  had  tried  three  different  and  well-known  physicians, 
as  well  as  two  osteopathic  physicians,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Her 
condition  failed  to  improve,  and,  at  the  time  the  patient  under- 
took the  fast,  she  was  suffering  consideral^ly,  her  ankles  being 
constantly  encased  in  elastic  stockings,  without  which  she  was 
unable  to  stand  or  to  walk  about. 

When  the  fast  was  undertaken,  the  patient  was  69  years  of 
age,  and  weighed  225  pounds.  The  patient  decided  to  fast  in 
this  manner;  to  fast  entirely  for  three  days — eating,  on  the 
fourth  (lay,  one  very  light  meal,  consisting  of  milk  and  rice,  or 
fruit  and  lemonade,  etc.     This  plan  was  followed  for  a  little 
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more  than  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  patient's  weight 
dropped  to  185  pounds — a  decrease  of  about  forty  pounds. 
During  the  fasting  period,  the  patient  was  continually  on  her 
feet,  attending  to  her  business  as  usual,  and  in  every  way  living 
her  normal  life.  For  a  woman  of  her  age,  I  consider  this  most 
remarkable. 

During  the  fast,  the  patient  was  careful  to  follow  all  advice 
relative  to  water  drinking,  enemas,  etc.,  and  took  an  osteopathic 
treatment  daily.  The  elastic  stockings  were  discarded  when- 
ever the  patient  was  not  actually  upon  her  feet — cold  water 
bandages  being  substituted.  These  were  applied  thrice  daily, 
and  the  bandages  changed  several  times  at  each  application. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  elastic  supports  were 
discarded  entirely — cold  wet  cloths  being  worn  instead.  These 
she  was  still  wearing  when  last  I  heard  from  her.  In  all  other 
respects  a  complete  cure  had  been  effected — no  diarrhoea,  no 
headaches,  no  colds,  no  bronchial  troubles  remained.  The 
patient  fairly  personified  good  health,  while  her  capacity  for 
work  seemed  unlimited.  The  results  of  the  fast  were  beneficial, 
almost  to  the  point  of  being  miraculous. 

Mrs.  R.  T.,  age  32,  had  suffered  for  several  years  from  head- 
aches, nausea,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  and  an  unaccountable 
pain  in  the  right  side  (high  up,  on  the  ascending  colon,  appar- 
ently) which  occasionally  caused  the  patient  great  pain.  What 
the  real  cause  of  this  pain  was  we  never  distinctly  ascertained 
(and  now  probably  never  shall);  but  that  it  was  a  growth  of 
some  kind  upon  or  in  the  bowel  seemed  indicated  by  a  number 
of  facts  it  would  take  too  long  to  detail  here.  Many  of  the 
symptoms  indicated  this,  and  this  only.  But,  whatever  the 
cause,  the  prime  object  was  to  remove  it!  Mrs.  T.  had  heard 
of  Doctor  Dewey,  through  an  interested  friend;  had  procured 
his  book,  and  she  proceeded  to  put  his  theories  to  the  test! 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  T.  had  no  one  to  guide  her  through  her 
fast,  and  consequently  neglected  her  enemas,  her  water  drinking, 
and  other  important  auxiliaries,  which  should  have  been  at- 
tended to,  and  which,  had  she  known  of  them,  would  have 
helped  her  greatly.    The  benefits  she  derived  from  the  fast 
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were,  without  doubt,  largely  negatived  by  the  omission  of  these 
important  hygienic  aids. 

Let  me  say  here  that  Mrs.  T.  weighed,  at  the  commencement 
of  her  (eighteen-day)  fast  but  ninety-eight  pounds,  clothed! 
Her  fast  continued  for  eighteen  days,  and  from  every  day's 
abstinence  did  she  derive  benefit.  She  unfortunately  neglected 
to  be  weighed  at  the  close  of  the  fast,  but  her  weight  nmst  have 
been  very  low,  as  the  patient  lost  a  good  deal  of  flesh  during  the 
fast.  It  conclusively  disproves  the  notion  that  only  fat  persons 
derive  benefit  from  fasting,     (p.  123-4.) 

In  this  case,  the  patient  was  extremely  emaciated  when  she 
commenced  her  fast,  and  yet  she  derived  benefit  from  it  every 
day  notwithstanding.  She  was  upon  her  feet,  and  actively 
exercising  the  entire  time. 

The  net  result,  to  be  brief,  was  that  the  patient's  health  be- 
came excellent;  she  was  apparently  quite  normal  in  every  way 
— save  that  a  slight  pain  still  lingered  in  the  right  side — showing 
that  the  work  of  cure  was  not  yet  quite  completed,  which,  I 
think,  could  hardly  be  expected,  seeing  that  enemas,  water 
drinking,  etc.,  had  been  neglected,  and  that  she  had  been  treated 
for  years  unsuccessfully;  above  all,  that  the  fast  had  been 
broken  prematurely,  and  before  the  return  of  natural  hunger. 
However,  the  patient  followed  up  the  fast  by  living  carefully 
and  abstemiously,  on  two  meals  per  diem,  taking  plenty  of 
exercise — particularly  those  strengthening  the  muscles  around 
the  waist  line.  By  following  these  instructions,  the  patient 
continued  to  improve,  and,  within  three  months,  the  pain 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  has  never  returned.  A\^hat- 
ever  the  cause  of  the  pain — whether  a  growth  or  not — it  was 
(evidently  removed  by  fasting  and  the  sul)sequent,  abstemious 
Hfe.  The  ultimate  results  of  the  treatment  cannot  possibly 
be  doubted;  shice,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  a  complete  cure  had 
been  effected. 

0.  W.  R.  This  case  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  rcinarkaMc  T 
have  to  record — not  because  I  can  furnish  minute  details  of  the 
case,  for  I  regret  that  I  cannot — nor  can  I  tell  the  nltiniat(» 
results — not  being  ])resent  during  the  latter  ))art  of  the  fast,  but 
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only  during  the  opening  days.  But,  if  for  no  other  reason,  this 
case  deserves  mention  simply  because  of  its  length — demonstrat- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
go  without  nourishment  of  any  kind — and  with  no  ill  effects, 
but  on  the  contrary,  with  continued  gain  and  improvement. 

Mr.  S.,  age  45,  had  been  completely  bedridden  for  more  than 
nine  years — paralysis  of  the  entire  body  being  present,  together 
with  a  degree  of  partial  ana3sthesia.  Though  the  mentahty  was, 
all  this  time  bright  and  clear,  the  trunk  (from  the  neck  down) 
was  completely  useless — it  being  impossible  for  the  patient  to 
move  even  a  finger  or  a  muscle  in  any  part  of  his  body.  Every- 
thing had  been  tried  in  vain.  During  this  whole  period,  how- 
ever (nine  years),  three  meals  had  been  daily  ingested,  and  no 
diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  food  eaten  had  ever  been  sug- 
gested or  even  thought  of  by  the  doctors  and  attendants  present 
during  all  that  long  period!  And  the  fact  that  this  mass  of 
food,  throughout  that  period  of  complete  inaction,  had  been 
disposed  of  by  the  system  without  serious  disease  of  any  kind 
resulting,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  system  can  be  abused  without  showing 
such  abuse,  and  of  the  extraordinary  recuperative  powers  of 
the  human  body.  One  other  fact  of  interest  is  the  illustration 
of  how  perfectly  the  vegetable  functions  of  life  may  be  con- 
ducted without  guidance,  and  while  the  voluntary  muscular 
system  is  completely  paralyzed  and  useless. 

I  can  only  state,  in  connection  with  this  case,  that  the  patient 
entered  upon  a  fast,  while  in  this  condition — and  having  been 
about  the  same  for  the  length  of  time  specified — and  that,  before 
the  fast  terminated,  the  patient  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  use  both  arms  slightly — the  right  arm  with  comparative 
freedom — and  that  he  was  enabled  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  to  move, 
at  will,  the  toes  on  both  feet,  and  even  the  legs  themselves 
slightly.  His  health  had  meanwhile  improved  marvelously.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  record  the  final  outcome  of  this  fast,  or  how 
the  patient  ultimately  fared — I  leaving  the  city  about  the 
third  week  of  the  fast — and  losing  trace  of  him  altogether  shortly 
after  the  fast  was  finally  broken.  A  complete  cure  was  not,  of 
course,  ever  effected  in  this  case;   but  that  is  not  the  point  I 
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wish  to  illustrate  in  citing  it.  It  is  this:  The  patient  fasted  the 
extraordinary  length  of  time  of  seventy-nine  days — and  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  with  only  added  health  and  increased 
strength!  I  ask,  how,  if  our  energy  is  derived  from  our  daily 
food,  are  we  to  explain  such  a  case  as  this? 

C.  G.  Patterson,  age  69 J  years,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  fasts  I  have  to  record — partly  because  of  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  patient,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  a 
diary  was  kept — extracts  from  which  I  offer  below.  That  a 
man  of  Mr.  Patterson's  age  should  enter  upon  a  fast  of  thirty- 
one  days  and  derive  from  it  the  benefit  he  did,  speaks  volumes 
for  the  treatment  advocated;  while  the  gradual  increase  in 
strength  tlii-oughout  the  fast  clearly  shows  that  the  energies 
were  in  some  way  independent  of  the  food  supply.  The  sudden 
weakening  at  the  end  of  the  fast  is  very  clearly  traceable  to  the 
purgative  and  the  Turkish  Bath  then  most  foolishly  taken,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  food. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  the  fast  the  patient  noticed  no  especial 
symptoms  worth  recording.  His  strength  and  general  health 
and  spirits  seemed  to  remain  about  as  usual — as,  indeed,  they 
did  throughout  the  fast.  The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of 
the  case — partly  in  Mr.  Patterson's  own  words.  The  case  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Dewey,  soon  after  Dr.  Dewey's  death,  and  by  her 
sent  to  me  for  perusal.  The  extracts  are,  therefore,  copied  from 
the  diary  kept  at  the  time. 

The  patient  was  treated  by  Dr.  R.  H.  W.  of  New  York  City; 
also  by  Dr.  G.  W.  C.  of  Washington,  D.C. — altogether  for  seven- 
teen years.  Excessive  nasal  discharge  was  present^ — apparently 
catarrhal  in  character,  but  I  could  not  very  well  tell  from  the 
report  I  was  permitted  to  read — and  other  minor  troubles. 
Fasted  thirty-one  days;  slept  well  and  restfully  throughout, 
except  occasionally.  Drank  a  considerable  amount  of  water 
during  the  fast.  Noticed  no  particular  alteration  in  strength 
during  the  fast.  (N.  B.  In  a  man  of  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age.)  The  favSt  commenced  August  4th,  and  a  diary  was  kept 
throu(i;hout,  from  which  T  have  coj^icd  the  following  notes,  and 
been  enabled  to  summarize  the  case. 
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On  August  9th,  Mr.  Patterson  writes: 

''At  this  moment  I  could  not  define  any  particular  change  in 
my  physical  condition  since  the  fast  began  five  days  ago. 

''August  12th. — The  changes  in  my  condition  that  I  am  able 
to  discover  are,  a  clearer  complexion,  steadier  nerves,  the  ab- 
sence of  gas  in  the  stomach;  and,  it  seems,  a  lessening  of  mucous 
discharge  from  my  nose.  The  disagreeable  stickiness  of  my 
mouth  and  eyelids  is  undiminished.  ...  I  have  no  desire 
for  food,  but  continue  to  drink  water  freely. 

"August  13th. — Soon  after  rising  I  went  down  town  as  far  as 
Twenty-third  Street  on  an  errand,  and  returned  to  the  hotel  at 
9.30  A.  M.  Upon  investigation  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  tongue 
showing  at  the  end,  and  extending  up  perhaps  half  an  inch,  and 
of  clearer  appearance  than  usual.  For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  it  has  been  thickly  coated,  and  I  have  taken  into  my  stomach 
unknown  quantities  of  medicine  to  remedj^  this  condition,  admin- 
istered by  skillful  physicans,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"August  15th. — For  the  first  time  since  beginning  this  fast  I 
perceived  that  the  nauseating  smell  so  long  characterizing  my 
urine  was  considerably  lessened;  it  is  now  of  a  natural  color, 
clear  and  almost  odorless." 

Mr.  Patterson  was  examined  by  physicians  several  times 
during  his  fast;  and  was  advised  not  to  eat  any  food  until  he 
was  hungry,  "which/'  he  adds,  "I  certainly  am  not."  He 
writes,  Aug.  19th : 

"I  have  noticed  recently  that,  instead  of  proverbially  cold  feet 
I  have  warm  ones  now;   they  are  never  uncomfortable  of  late. 

"August  20th. — At  4  p.  m.  took  a  warm  bath,  and  weighed 
113^  pounds — a  gain  of  IJ  pounds  for  the  week.  (v.  pp.  469-70.) 
Within  a  few  days  I  have  observed  that  my  finger  nails  have 
grown  very  much  harder  than  usual,  and  the  cuticle  .seems  dried 
and  tough.  The  nails  have  not  lengthened  as  has  been  custom- 
ary; these  changes  are  pronounced,  and  easily  discoverable.  I 
cannot  be  mistaken." 

The  pulse,  when  examined,  was  always  found  improved  and 
more  nearly  normal. 

"August  22d. — I  find,  since  beginning  this  fast,  that  my  nerves 
have  improved  immensely.  I  can  now  write  with  a  steady,  con- 
fident hand;   this  has  not  been  the  case  before  in  several  years. 
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"August  24th. — My  skin  has  been  clearer,  and  my  complexion 
never  had  a  healthier  glow.  ...  I  think  my  sight  is  im- 
proved; the  vision  is  clearer  and  steadier  ...  I  have  no 
desire  for  food." 

Aug.  26th.  On  this  day  a  little  "medicine"  was  taken,  and  the 
next  day  (27th),  Mr.  Patterson  noticed  he  had  grown  weaker! 
(Precisely  what  we  should  expect.)  On  the  27th,  the  patient 
writes : 

"I  notice  especially  my  finger-nails.  They  seem  to  have 
become  hard,  almost  like  shells,  and  grow  but  very  little;  the 
cuticle  does  not  appear  to  extend  a  particle  over  the  nails.  .  .  . 
There  is  marked  change  for  the  better  in  my  mouth. 

"August  30th. — There  has  been  no  loss  of  strength  to-day;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  I  feel  rather  more  aggressive  than  for  some 
time  past. 

"September  1st. — Took  two  little  black  pills,  to  be  taken  two 
hours  apart,  and  followed  three  hours  later  by  a  glass  of  Hunyadi 
water. 

"September  2d. — My  strength  remains  without  perceptible 
change,  and  I  have  no  craving  for  food. 

"September  3d. — Arose,  feeling  fatigued.  Took  a  Turkish 
bath.  Felt  much  weaker.  Next  day,  again  weak  and  was  per- 
suaded (on  31st  day)  to  break  my  fast." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  patient  w^as  not  really  hungry, 
and  he  should  have  fasted  longer.  The  patient  took  two 
meals  daily,  after  breaking  the  fast,  and,  four  weeks  later 
wrote : 

"  My  weight  has  increased  from  102f  pounds,  on  September  3d., 
to  114  pounds  to-day.  My  skin  has  a  healthy  glow;  my  vision  is 
certainly  clearer;  my  ability  to  endure  physical  exercise  is  greater 
than  for  several  years  past,  and,  generally,  my  hoaUh  is  good. 
Nasal  discharge  not  quite  cured — due  to  belladonna  taken  in 
([uantities,  having  (h-iod  and  thickened  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose.  My  hands  and  feet  are  now  the  same  temperature  as 
the  rest  of  the  body." 

From  many  points  of  view,  T  consider  this  a  most  interesting 
ease. 
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The  following  case  was  reported  in  the  St,  Louis  Republic, 
June  30,  1907,  and  contains  Doctor  Eales'  own  account  of  his 
case.  It  is  therefore  authentic,  and  presents  many  points  of 
great  interest. 

Dr.  I.  J.  Eales,  of  Belleville,  whose  experiment  in  the  nature  of 
dietary  reform  by  abstaining  from  food  thirty  days  has  aroused 
widespread  attention  throughout  the  medical  fraternity  of  the 
Middle  West,  will  complete  his  self-imposed  task  at  noon  to-day. 
On  the  stroke  of  12  he  will  break  his  fast  for  the  first  time  in  a 
month  by  partaking  of  a  glass  of  malted  milk.  At  noon  Monday 
he  will  take  another  glass  of  malted  milk,  and  will  then  begin  the 
series  of  physiological  experiments  to  learn  the  effect  on  his  body 
of  various  foods. 

Doctor  Eales  celebrated  the  last  day  of  his  fast  yesterday  by 
testing  his  strength.  He  went  to  the  butcher  shop  of  Hugo 
Heinemann,  in  the  public  market,  where  he  has  made  a  daily 
record  of  his  weight,  and,  in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  witnesses, 
lifted  Mr.  Heinemann,  who  weighs  242  pounds,  grasping  him  under 
the  armpits.  He  sustained  Mr.  Heinemann's  weight  for  approxi- 
mately five  seconds  without  extraordinary  effort.  The  test  was 
satisfactory  to  the  spectators  and  particularly  so  to  the  doctor. 

After  this  exhibition  Doctor  Eales  went  on  the  scales.  He 
weighed  164  pounds.  When  he  began  his  fast,  May  31,  he  weighed 
192  pounds.  The  loss  of  twenty-eight  pounds  in  nearly  thirty 
days  was  suffered.  Doctor  Eales  says,  with  a  minimum  depre- 
ciation of  ph3^sical  strength,  and  no  appreciable  discomfort  of 
.  body  or  mind.  In  fact,  he  declares  that  the  conclusion  of  his 
thirty-day  regimen  of  air  and  water  has  left  him  in  better  physi- 
cal and  mental  condition  than  when  he  commenced  his  experi- 
ment. 

Doctor  Eales  said  he  would  embody  the  data,  which  he  has 
obtained  as  a  result  of  his  observations  and  experiences  in  this 
fast,  together  with  the  additional  facts  he  expects  to  glean  from 
his  experimenting  with  foods  later  on,  in  a  work  which  he  expects 
to  publish  later  on,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  dietary  reform, 
and  the  value  of  fasting  in  health  and  disease. 

Doctor  Eales^  Statement. 

''Now  that  my  long  fast  is  ended,  and  as  so  many  interviews 
have  appeared  in  the  different  papers,  some  of  them  inadvert- 
ently misquoting  me,  it  seems  but  proper  that  the  public   be 
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informed  correctly   regarding  my   experiments  and  what  value 
there  is  in  fasting. 

''In  all  ages  fasting  has  been  practiced  for  various  purposes. 
The  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene  set  us  an  example  by  fasting  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judea  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  How 
many  Christian  people  are  there  who  follow  His  example  one  day 
a  week?  All  nations  had  their  religious  fasts  and  feasts.  Fast- 
ing comes  as  near  being  a  panacea  for  human  ills  as  anything  can 
be.  By  fasting  we  subdue  the  baser  nature  and  illuminate  the 
spiritual  part  of  our  nature.  By  fasting  we  rest  every  organ  of 
the  body,  and  w^hile  they  are  resting  the  body  is  being  renovated, 
rejuvenated,  the  blood  purified,  all  the  senses  rendered  more 
acute,  the  brain  becomes  clear,  every  cell  of  the  body,  in  fact,  is 
cleansed. 

''  Up  to  about  twelve  years  ago  I  was  a  heavy  eater.  I  weighed 
235  pounds,  had  an  abdominal  circumference  of  47  inches,  had 
an  irritated  stomach  and  was  threatened  with  acute  albuminuria 
and  functional  disease  of  the  heart.  I  realized  that  somethiag 
must  be  done  to  remove  the  mountain  of  adipose  tissue  I  had 
accumulated,  or  I  might  drop  off  with  heart  failure  at  any  mo- 
ment. What  was  I  to  do?  I  knew  that  drugs  could  not  help 
me.  I  realized  that  I  must  get  back  to  normal  weight,  give  my 
vital  organs  a  rest  and  stop  the  manufacture  of  fat.  I  knew  of 
no  other  way  to  do  this  but  to  stop  eating,  and  stop  eating  I  did. 

''I  had  read  of  Doctor  Tanner's  fasts — one  of  fort}^  and  one  of 
forty-two  days — and  decided  I  would  try  a  few  days  of  his  medi- 
cine. The  result  was  I  reduced  myself  by  a  few  short  fasts  to  180 
pounds;  my  kidneys  were  cured,  my  heart  trouble  vanished,  my 
stomach  was  normal;  I  felt  physically  regenerated  and  my  waist 
measure  was  reduced  to  42  inches — in  fact,  I  was  well.  Since 
that  date  I  have  indulged  in  periodical  fasts  whenever  my  weight 
increased  to  190  pounds,  always  feeling  rejuvenated  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fast.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I  began  using  it 
in  my  practice,  with  the  result  that  acute  and  chronic  troubles 
that  defied  the  usual  methods  of  medication  yielded  in  some  in- 
stances like  magic  as  soon  as  a  rest  was  given  to  the  stomach, 
and  consequently  to  the  entire  organism.     I  began  to  study. 

"I  found  others  who  were  using  the  system  with  the  same  re- 
sults as  myself.  I  wondered  wliy  1  could  niaiii  my  strciiLrth  and 
not  eat.  About  the  year  1901  a  work  on  diet  reform,  written  by 
Doctor  Dewey,  came  to  my  notice,  and  1  discovered  that   Doctor 
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Dewey  had  been  in  the  same  quandary  as  myself,  but  the  secret 
was  revealed  to  him  by  a  table  found  in  '^Yeo's  Physiology," 
which  gives  the  estimated  loss  of  the  different  tissues  of  the  body 
in  starvation  of  animals  as  follows: 

''Fat,  97  per  cent,;  spleen,  63;  liver,  56;  muscle,  30;  blood, 
17;   nerve  centers,  0. 

''I  found  a  table  of  Professor  Chossat  and  one  by  Professor 
Voit,  which  practically  agree  with  that  of  Professor  Yeo. 

''These  tables  prove  that  during  a  fast  the  nervous  system  is 
fed  by  the  adipose  tissue,  muscles  and  glands,  and  consequently 
does  not  suffer,  and  so  long  as  the  nervous  system  is  fed  there  is 
no  danger  of  starvation  and  the  strength  is  kept  at  par.  Animals 
do  not  eat  when  sick.  They  keep  a  clean  alimentary  canal,  and 
while  the  vital  organs  are  resting,  nature,  the  vital  force,  cures 
the  disease. 

"The  standard  weight  in  proportion  to  height  and  lung  capa- 
city is  about  as  follows  in  males:  (In  females  the  lung  capacity  is 
three-tenths  less  and  weight  five  to  eight  pounds  less  than  males 
of  same  height.) 


Height 

Weight, 
Pounds 

Lung  Capacity, 

Feet 

Inches 

Cubic  Inches 

5 

0 

115 

200 

5 

1 

120 

208 

5 

2 

125 

216 

5 

3 

130 

224 

5 

4 

135 

232 

5 

5 

140 

240 

5 

6 

145 

248 

5 

7 

150 

256 

5 

8 

154 

264 

5 

9 

159 

272 

5 

10 

164 

280 

5 

11 

169 

288 

6 

0 

175 

296 

6 

1 

181 

304 

6 

2 

188 

312 

6 

3 

195 

320 

"When  people  become  fleshy  they  should  breathe  more  to 
supply  the  extra  cells  with  oxygen,  as  every  cell  in  the  body 
requires  about  20  per  cent,  oxygen,  but  the  fact  is,  as  we  become 
heavier  we  breathe  less.  The  vital  organs  are  surrounded  with 
fat.  Fatty  infiltration  takes  place  and  we  suffer  for  want  of 
oxygen.  During  my  fast  my  lung  capacity  increased  from  290 
to  305  cubic  inches.     When  I  weighed  235  pounds  my  lung  capa- 
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city  was  250  cubic  inches.  I  now  weigh  164  pounds  and  my  lung 
capacity  is  305  cubic  inches.  We  should  eat  less  and  breathe 
more.  - 

''A  great  many  are  dying  slowly  from  autointoxication  and  food 
poisoning,  from  overeating  and  underbreathing.  Many  people 
to-day  are  eating  themselves  into  the  grave.  It  is  time  that  some 
simple  truths  were  taught  in  the  public  schools  about  the  care  of 
the  human  body.  Every  child  should  be  taught  first  how  to  live 
to  attain  a  ripe  old  age,  and  the  knowledge  afterwards  gained 
would  be  of  some  benefit;  whereas  at  the  present  time  we  find 
our  children  on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration  before  they 
graduate,  and  many  die  before  the  prime  of  life.  Over  90  per 
cent,  of  disease  is  caused  by  errors  in  diet — eating  too  much  food, 
too  large  a  quantity  of  either  the  proteids,  fats  or  carbohydrates, 
or  the  wrong  combinations  of  food. 

"  In  regard  to  my  own  fast,  hunger  left  me  on  the  third  day,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  time  of  breaking  my  fast  I  never  knew  what 
hunger  was.  I  worked  eleven  and  twelve  hours  each  day  at  my 
profession.  I  felt  very  energetic  during  the  time;  drank  freely 
of  distilled  water  during  the  day,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  pub- 
licity given  by  the  paper,  one  would  hardly  have  known  I  was 
fasting.  My  reasons  for  the  fast  were  to  reduce  my  weight,  and 
to  make  some  scientific  tests  and  demonstrations  which  will  in 
due  time  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  work  I  shall  publish  on 
dietetics,  dietary  reform  and  the  value  of  fasting. 

''  I  have  disproved  some  of  the  theories  taught  for  years  in  some 
of  our  standard  text  books.  I  have  tested  my  strength  and 
endurance  almost  daily,  and  at  the  end  of  a  thirty-day  fast  I  was 
able  to  lift  and  hold  a  man  of  250  pounds  weight  by  grasping  him 
under  the  arms. 

''My  pulse  has  been  normal  during  the  entire  period,  and  my 
blood  normal  on  the  twenty-first  day,  when  last  examined.  It 
is  true  I  have  been  severely  criticised  by  some  of  my  medical 
brethren,  but  science  answers  important  questions  by  investiga- 
tion, not  by  epithet.  I  have  not  sought  notoriety.  I  have  no 
need  to  advertise  in  any  way,  have  all  the  work  and  more  than 
I  can  attend  to.  and  steadily  increasing. 

''These  facts  furnish  food  for  tliouglit.  and.  although  I  had 
much  preferred  that  my  long  fast  hatl  not  \)vvn  ]uiu\v  j)ublic, 
still,  if  by  being  conunontod  U])on  I  have  in  any  way  stimulated 
thought  and  investigation  so  that  the  value  of  fasting  and  dietary 
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reform  may  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
fact  has  helped  others  besides  myself.  Yours  for  humanity  and 
in  perfect  health, 

I.  J.  Eales,  M.D.,  D.O." 


Van  R.  Wilcox.  This  case  is,  in  many  ways,  also  very  inter- 
esting. Mr.  AVilcox  has  written  a  little  book,  entitled  '^  Correct 
Living,"  in  which  he  states  his  own  case  in  outline;  and  from 
this  booklet  I  draw  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  here  given.  For 
fuller  information,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself.  In  brief, 
the  case  is  this. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Wilcox  informs  us,  he  was 
a  well  and  healthy  man.  Through  constant  overfeeding,  how- 
ever, he  gradually  became  more  and  more  disabled  and  diseased 
— suffering  from  a  variety  of  ills.  Boils,  eczema,  hemorrhoids, 
partial  paralysis,  defective  eyesight,  baldness,  rheumatism, 
kidney  disease,  constipation  alternating  with  diarrhoea  were 
only  some  of  the  ills  that  made  life  a  burden  and  kept  hnn 
constantly  ''doctoring" — with  no  ultimate  good  effects. 

In  June,  1904,  however,  Mr.  Wilcox  started  a  fast  (when 
excessively  emaciated,  as  his  photograph,  taken  at  the  tim.e, 
indicates) ,  which  lasted  for  sixty  days.  No  solid  food  was  taken 
for  seventy  days,  (p.  15),  but  the  author  took,  in  several  of  the 
opening  and  closing  days,  milk  and  water,  or  farinaceous  water. 
The  fast  was  broken  March  27,  1904 — a  shredded  wheat  biscuit 
being  the  first  article  of  solid  food  eaten. 

The  result  of  this  fast  was  that  Mr.  Wilcox  was  completely 
cured  of  every  one  of  his  many  infirmities.  In  so  fine  a  physical 
condition  was  he,  indeed — such  a  high  state  of  health  had  he 
attained — that  he  set  about  walking  across  the  American 
continent — from  New  York  to  San  Francisco — a  distance  of 
some  three  thousand  six  hundred  miles,  as  walked — which 
remarkable  feat  Mr.  Wilcox  performed  in  167  days — an  average 
(taking  into  account  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilcox  could  not  walk  as 
the  ''crow  flies")  of  slightly  more  than  twenty-two  miles  'per 
diem — he  carrying,  throughout,  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
of  baggage!     (p.  95.)     During   this  period,   Mr.   Wilcox   was 
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exposed  to  dangers  and  hardships  galore;  the  temperature  being 
at  times  125°  F.  in  the  sun;  at  others  13°  F.  below  zero.  During 
all  this  time,  though  the  physical  exertion  was  as  great  as  it  was, 
not  once  did  he  eat  a  breakfast. 

"On  no  day  during  that  entire  tramp  did  I  partake  of  more 
than  two  meals.  The  breakfast  was  always  omitted.  Further, 
on  a  few  occasions,  I  went  two  days  at  a  time  without  any  food — 
not  even  a  glass  of  milk."     (p.  59.) 

Surely  this  should  explode  once  and  for  all  the  fallacy  that  a 
hearty  breakfast  is  required  by  those  doing  hard  nmscular 
labor — since  there  is  no  exercise  more  taxing  than  walking,  or 
one  that  arouses  more  keenly  the  appetite. 

Mr.  Wilcox  summarizes  the  results  of  his  own  case  as  follows: 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  two  pictures?  My  physical  man  of 
three  years  ago,  and  of  to-day,  with  my  dropsical  symptoms  all 
gone;  my  rheumatism  all  gone;  the  weariness  on  my  left  side — 
all  gone.  Most  of  my  time  now  is  being  spent  in  reading  and 
writing,  with  little  inconvenience  to  my  eyes.  The  top  of  my 
head  is  getting  a  new  growth  of  hair.  No  boils  or  pimples. 
Hemorrhoids  or  piles  about  gone.  There  is  no  re-appearance  of 
that  troublesome  skin  eruption  present  for  more  than  a  year. 
Two  years  ago  I  weighed  about  105  pounds — now  160.  Muscuhir 
development  good."     (p.  96.) 

Theoretically,  of  course,  Mr.  Wilcox  should  have  died  from 
inanition  and  vita)  exhaustion  about  the  twentieth  day  of  his 
fast — if  the  current  theories  of  vitality  be  true.  I  leave  the 
results  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  tell  their  own  tale. 

I  shall  now  mention,  briefly,  a  few  of  the  many  causes  that 
have  been  brought  more  or  less  directly  to  my  attention ,  giving 
an  idea,  as  they  do,  of  the  wide  range  of  diseases  that  have  been 
cured  by  this  method,  and  how  large  a  portion  of  the  intellectual 
persons  in  America  and  other  countries  are  being  drawn  to  tliis 
method — of  how  widespread  a  following  the  system  has.  Some 
of  these  cavses  are  quite  as  remarkable  as  thos(»  that  I  have  given, 
if  not  more  so;  but,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  pub- 
lished before,  or  because  of  the  fact  that  I  had  not  th(^  oppor- 
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tuiiity  of  cross-examining  the  patients,  I  have  only  briefly 
mentioned  them;  trusting  that  the  cases  given  in  more  detail 
will  serve  as  examples  and  ihustrations  of  the  method  of  cure  by 
fasting — since  too  constant  repetition  of  details  would  only 
prove  tedious.  With  this  I  pass  on  to  enumerate  the  cases 
themselves : 

E.  A.  P. — Cured  of  paralysis;   fasted  thirty  days. 

Mrs.  John  B. — Cured  of  'Miver  and  stomach  trouble";  twenty- 
six  days. 

Mrs.  George  F.  B. — ''Nervous  troubles"  cured;  twenty-one 
days. 

Mrs.  Nina  H. — ''Liver  and  stomach  troubles";   eighteen  days. 

William  F. — Nervous  prostration;    thirty  days. 

Rev.  I.  G.  A. — Congested  liver;   ten  days. 

Mrs.  N.  A.  M. — Consumption;    twenty-seven  days. 

Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Closz. — Rheumatism;    forty-five  days. 

M.  Christ.  Mortensen. — Rheumatism;  fifty-two  days.  (Case  re- 
ported in  The  Liberator;  August,  1906,  pp.  115-16.) 

Edward  R.  Taylor. — Obesity;  thirty  days.  (I  interviewed 
this  patient  personally.) 

Andrew  Alexson. — Consumption;  twelve  days.  (Case  re- 
ported in  Physical  Culture;  Volume  V.,  pp.  150-2.) 

Mrs.  C.  Cole. — Rheumatism;  thirty-one  days.  (Case  reported 
in  Physical  Culture;  Volume  VI.,  pp.  109-10,    163.) 

George  Propheter. — Experimental  fast;  fifty-one  days.  (Case 
reported  in  Physical  Culture.     Volume  VII.,  pp.  70-3.) 

Thomas  Morin. — Dyspepsia;   forty  days. 

Ambrose  Taylor. — Rheumatism;   twenty-three  days. 

Mrs.  Judith  Sampson. — Dyspepsia;   seventeen  days. 

James  D.  Wren. — "Stomach  trouble";   twenty-three  days. 

Cora  Brown. — Nervousness;    twenty-seven  days. 

Edgar  Wallace  Conable. — Loss  of  appetite;   fifteen  days. 

J.  M.  Chaffee. — Eczema,  boils,  etc.;  (Case  given  in  Haskell's 
Perfect  Health,  pp.  143-5.) 

Charles  T.  Potter. — Asthma;   forty  days. 

"A  Missionary." — Malaria;    twenty-eight  days. 

Mr.  Henry  Ritter,  an  enthusiast  on  the  fasting  theory,  stated 
several  years  ago,  that  he  "had  brought  more  than  twenty 
cases  to  a  successful  conclusion" — which  number  I  do  not  doubt 
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is  greatly  increased  by  now.  ''I  have  directed  over  twenty 
cases/'  he  writes,  ''the  longest  fifty  days — two  of  forty-five  days 
— and  two  of  forty-two  days — and  others  running,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  days." 

In  addition  to  all  these  cases,  there  are  those  given  by  Doctor 
Dewey,  in  his  ''No-Breakfast  Plan";  notable  among  them  being 
the  following : 

C.  C.  H.  Cowen. — Catarrh;   forty-two  days. 
Milton  Rathbun. — Obesity;    twenty-eight  days. 
Milton  Rathbun. — (second  fast)  thirty-six  days. 
Miss  Estella  Kuenzel. — Insanity;   forty-five  days. 
Leonard  Thress. — Dropsy;   fifty  days. 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  A.  Westing;  forty  days. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Dalrymple;  forty  days. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  cases  that  have  been 
given  in  this  book,  and  are  given  in  the  other  books  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  text,  I  think  that  the  above  cases  are 
representative  enough  and  forcible  enough  to  place  this  system 
of  treatment  upon  a  secure  and  firm  footing — one  that  will 
necessitate  a  thorough  investigation  of  fasting  cases  by  scientific 
men,  who  are  in  a  far  better  position  than  the  writer  to  observe 
and  record  facts  obtained  in  this  manner.  Many  other  such 
cases  could  be  given,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary.  The  points  of 
interest  should  be  apparent  to  the  student;  and  especially  after 
reading  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  study  of  the  cases  in 
Book  V.  I  should  by  all  means  advise  my  reader  to  go  back  and 
read  again  this  chapter  of  cases  when  he  has  finished  the  book, 
for  he  will  find  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  them  by  the  additional 
arguments,  facts  and  theories  advanced  in  the  latter  portion  of 
this  volume;  the  cases  will  then  be  found  to  illustrate  many 
points  brought  forward  and  discussed  in  the  text,  and  will  be 
found  to  sustain  the  th(*ory  of  vital  energy  advanced  in  this 
book  far  more  strongly  than  a  first  casual  reading  would  indicate. 
?Iaving  thus  given  a  brief  account  of  the  cases  themselves;  we 
nuist  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  theory  of  vitality  which 
these  cases  seem  to  establish;  and  to  a  (hoorctical  discussion  of 
their  meaning  and  significance.     To  (his  asjn^ct  of  the  problem 
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I  shall  devote  Book  III.,  reserving  Books  IV.  and  V.  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  fasts  from  a  therapeutic  and  physiological 
point  of  view.  In  both  directions  I  think  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  of  supreme  importance;  in  the  one  case  to  philosophy  and 
philosophical  science;  in  the  other  to  practical  and  clinical 
medicine. 
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BOOK    III 
CHAPTER  I 

VITALITY  ^ 

§  1.     Present  Theory  of  the  Causation  of  Vital  Energy  by  Food 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  this  question  of  vitality — 
its  relation  to  the  daily  food  sujjply  and  its  supposed  causation 
by  it.  This  theoretical  side  of  the  discussion  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance,  necessitating,  as  it  does,  a  reconstruction 
of  our  views  of  the  law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  and  the 
relative  significance  of  life. 

Of  the  essence  of  vitality  we,  of  course,  know  absolutely  nothing. 
Its  nature  and  the  problems  of  its  origin  and  destiny  are  equally 
the  problems  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  life,  with  which  it  is 
inseparably  united  (if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  same  thing)  and  to 
this  latter  question  modern  science  has,  as  yet,  but  one  answer 
to  make — ignoramus.  Certain  theories  have,  it  is  true,  been 
advanced  from  time  to  time  by  scientists,  one  or  two  of  which  I 
shall  quote  as  they  have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  the 
discussion,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  Doctor  Reinhold,  e.g., 
stated  a  position  frequently  occupied  when  he  said:^ 

''It  would  appear  that  each  being  is  supplied  with  a  definite 
fund  or  capital  of  vital  power  at  birth,  to  which  no  art  of  ours 
can  add,  but  on  which  we  subsist;  and,  gradually  thus  exhausting 
the  stock,  we  finally  die  when  it  expires.     But  it  appears  that  we 

'In  the  present  volume,  I  shall  not  oven  attempt  to  (iistincriiish  hetwoon 
such  terms  as  vitality,  vital  force,  energy  (as  applied  to  the  onanism) .  life 
force,  vital  eneri^y,  etc. — using  these  terms  as  more  or  less  interrjianireahle 
and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  meaninir  the  same  thine.  I  shall  conse(|ueiitly 
use  them  throuiihout  the  pre.-^cnt  chapter  in  that  manner,  and  without  iin- 
plyiim  any  of  the  subtler,  finer  di.stinctions  which  might,  theoretically,  be 
po.<sible;  and  I  must  ask  my  reader  to  distinctly  remember  that  I  havedone 
so  throughout  this  discii.ssion. 

^"  Nature  versus  Drugs,"  p.  39. 
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have  the  power  to  economize  this  fund,  and  so  spin  out  our 
existence  to  a  longer  period  than  if  the  vitaUty  were  wasted  in 
wrong  Hving.  Its  working  may  be  compared  to  the  spring  of  a 
watch.  The  action  of  this  is  strongest  just  after  being  wound 
up,  and  grows  weaker  and  weaker  as  time  goes  on,  till  it  finally 
runs  down." 

But  to  this  idea  there  are  many  objections,  as  Doctor  Evans 
points  out : ' 

''In  many  diseases  how  often  is  the  sunbeam  of  life  nearly 
extinguished,  known  to  recover,  and  shine  again,  perhaps  more 
brilliantly  than  before!  If  we  ask  its  source,  can  parents,  whose 
supply  of  vitality  is  decreasing,  give  more  than  they  possess  to 
their  offspring,  and  yet  keep  a  portion  to  themselves?" 

Doctor  Taylor  2  and  A.  Dastre^  have  also  some  very  interesting 
theories  to  offer,  but  we  cannot  stop  to  consider  them  now. 

All  that  we  know  of  vital  force,  then,  is  that  it  is  lost  through 
excessive  exertion,  bodily  or  mental;  through  sexual  excite- 
ment;^ through  overeating  (see  pp.  104-5);  through  nerve  ten- 
sion, such  as  in  resistance  to  cold  weather;^  and,  generally, 
through  all  unphysiological  habits;  and  that  it  is  increased, 
on  the  contrary,  by  the  adaptation  of  all  wholesome,  hygienic 

1  "  How  to  Prolong  Life,"  p.  28-9. 

2  "Massage,"  p.  14. 

.    3  "The  Theory  of  Energy  and  the  Living  World,"  p.  534. 

^  "  Vital  Force,"  by  E.  P.  Miller,  M.D. 

^  In  cold  weather  this  continuous  muscle  contraction  is  often  very  marked 
— almost  causing  pain,  in  the  intensity  of  the  contraction.  The  object  of  this 
contraction  is  doubtless  to  prevent  such  a  free  circulation  of  blood  at  the 
periphery,  as  would  normally  occur — this  preventing  too  rapid  cooling  of 
the  body.  The  nerve  force  is  thus  constantly  expended.  We  thus  readily 
see  how,  in  the  winter  months,  our  vitality  is  used  up  in  "resisting"  the  cold. 
This  offers,  perhaps,  a  solution  of  one  other  well-recognized  fact.  It  is  com- 
monly stated  that  the  passions  are  at  their  height  in  the  spring-time,  and 
ob.servation  of  the  animal  world  would  seem  to  confinn  this  statement.  The 
reason  is,  I  venture  to  think,  this:  Throughout  the  winter  months,  we  have 
been  expending,  daily,  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  in  "resisting"  the 
cold,  and  when  this  resistance  is  no  longer  called  for  and  necessitated  that 
amount  of  energy  is  available  for  other  purposes;  and,  if  not  expended  in 
active  exercise,  may  be,  I  suggest,  the  source  of  the  sexual  excitement  noted 
at  this  time.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  all  animal  organisms  both  function 
and  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  warm  weather  than  they  do  in  the  cold.  ("  Tem- 
perature and  Life,"  by  Henry  De  Varigny,  p.  423.  "Weather  Influences," 
by  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  Ph.D.,  pp.  75,  117.)  I  suggest  that  this  phenomenon  is 
also  due  to  the  same  cause — the  energy,  formerly  expended  in  "resisting  the 
cold,"  is  now  set  at  liberty  and  utilized  for  purposes  of  development  and 
growth. 
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or  ph3^siological  habits';  but,  beyond  this,  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  go;  its  essence,  its  origin,  its  connection  with  and 
intimate  relation  to  the  body,  are  problems  which  we  are  ab- 
solutely unable  to  solve;  phenomena  which  we  can  merely 
observe.  We  must  record  the  facts  in  the  case,  in  so  far  as  we 
can  discern  them,  and  leave  the  further,  more  detailed  and 
deeper  discussion  for  some  future  generations,  who  will  doubtless 
have  collected  more  data  than  we  at  present  possess. 

In  order  to  make  perfectly  clear  my  position  in  the  discussion 
that  follows  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  Cjuestion 
in  considerable  detail,  and  to  discuss  not  only  the  outline  of 
the  theory,  but  its  minutice,  since  that  is  necessitated  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present,  where  I  am  attempting  to  combat  and  to 
overthrow  one  of  the  fundamental  postulates,  both  of  physiolog}^ 
and  of  physics,  and,  at  first  sight,  even  the  law  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  itself — though  we  shall  presently  see  that  this  law, 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  physical  world,  has  been  in  no  wise 
contradicted.  I  should  like  to  state,  however,  that  I  cannot 
possibly  discuss  this  problem,  and  all  the  difficulties  and  ol)jec- 
tions  involved,  at  the  length  it  should  be  discussed,  for  the 
reason  that  that  would  require  an  extensive  volume  alone.  P^or 
the  present,  then,  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  space  available, 
and  my  arguments  to  the  j^rincipal  aspects  of  the  problem.  I 
shall  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  briefly  state  what  is  the  position 
of  the  scientific  world,  as  such,  upon  this  question  of  the  relations 
of  food  and  human  vitality;  of  the  causation  of  the  latter  by  the 
former;  and  of  the  further  inter-relation  of  the  A'ital  or  life 
forces  with  the  other  forces  or  energies  in  the  universe;  and  in 
doing  so  I  shall,  in  every  case,  quote  unquestionable  authority, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  I  am  perverting  or  mis- 
interpreting the  facts,  or  the  attitude  of  fehe  scientific  workl, 
in  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must  presume  that  all  my  readers 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy — of  the  law,  i.e.,  that  all  (he  forces  in  {\\v  uiii\-ers(.' — 
lii2;ht.  heat,  motion,  chemical  aflinity,  gra\'itatioii,  elect I'icity, 
magnetism,    etc.,    are    in    some    mannei-    iiiter-i'elated,    and    are 

'  "The  Buiklinfi;  of  \'it;il  rower,"  l»v  HrriKur  M:icf:ulil('ii. 
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transmutable,  the  one  into  the  other.  Thus,  a  certain  amount 
of  (say)  motion  may,  under  appropriate  conditions,  be  trans- 
formed or  transmuted  into  a  certain  amount  of  (say)  heat ;  and 
further,  that  the  quantity  of  this  heat  would  exactly  correspond 
to  the  quantity  of  motion  destroyed;  the  amount  of  the  two 
forces  would  exactly  counterbalance  one  another;  and  this  law 
holds  good  throughout  the  whole  of  the  physical  world;  the 
sum-total  of  all  the  forces  in  the  universe  remains  unchanged 
and  eternal,  throughout  their  transformations.  All  change  in 
nature  amounts  to  this;  that  force  can  change  its  form  and 
locality  without  its  quantity  ever  being  affected. 

Now  this  law,  so  far,  is  pretty  clearly  and  certainly  established, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  the  lists  in  order  to  challenge  this 
statement  of  the  case  as  it  stands.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  to  be 
essentially  true.  My  contention  is  that  life,  or  vital  force,  which 
is  commonly  held  to  be  also  inter-related  and  transmutable  into 
one  or  other  of  these  energies,  is  placed  wrongly  in  the  list; 
that  it  is  not  transformable  or  transmutable  into  any  of  the 
other  forces  or  energies  whatsoever,  but  that  it  is  absolutely 
alone,  separate,  distinct,  per  se.  My  attempt  will  be  to  show 
that  it  is  not  interchangeable  with,  or  derivable  from,  any  other 
force  whatever;  that  its  origin  is  not  what  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be,  viz.,  the  food  ingested,  but  that  it  is  due  to  an 
altogether  different  source.  Loosely  speaking,  my  position 
might  be  termed  that  of  a  Vitalist,  though  I  shall  presently 
endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  very  different  from  the  crude  form 
of  vitalism  formerly  held  by  a  large  number  of  thinkers,  but 
now  all  but  given  up,  save  by  some  few  conservative  scientists.^ 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  position  I  assume  is  indeed  revolu- 
tionary; is,  in  fact,  practically  unprecedented,  and  that  I  shall 
challenge  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  a  way  it  has 
never  been  challenged  since  its  general  acceptance;  but  I  hope 
to  make  good  my  position,  and  hope  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  my  contention,  before  I  conclude  this  volume.  As  to  that, 
however,  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

I  have  stated  that  vital  force  is  regarded,  by  the  scientific 
world,  as  only  one  special  form  of  energy,  which  may,  under 

1  See  "The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,"  by  Ernst  Haeckel,  pp.  262-3. 
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certain  conditions,  be  transmutable  into,  and  in  turn  derivable 
from,  certain  other  physical  forces  or  energies.  A  terse  and 
concise  statement  of  the  position  generally  accepted  is  the 
following — the  opening  sentence  of  Professor  LeConte's  '^  Cor- 
relation of  Vital  with  Chemical  and  Physical  Forces,"  contained 
in  Balfour  Stewart's  ''Conservation  of  Energy."  There  he  says 
(p.  171): 

"Vital  force:  whence  is  it  derived?  What  is  its  relation  to 
the  other  forces  of  Nature?  The  answer  of  modern  Science  to 
these  questions  is:  It  is  derived  from  the  lower  forces  of  Nature; 
it  is  related  to  the  other  forces  much  as  these  are  related  to  each 
other — it  is  correlated  with  chemical  and  physical  forces." 

So  much  is  definite  and  precise.  Just  how  it  is  related;  the 
nature  of  its  relation;  above  all,  the  source  of  vital  energ}^  is, 
perhaps,  well  and  clearly  stated  in  the  following  extract  from 
Prof.  Robert  Mayer's  "Organic  Movement  in  its  Relations  to 
the  Mutations  of  Matter." 

"The  sun  is,  so  far  as  human  knowledge  goes,  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  physical  energy.  The  stream  of  this  energy  which  pours 
forth  upon  our  earth  is  the  everlasting  spring  which  maintains 
the  activity  of  everything  which  moves  upon  the  globe.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  would  in  a  short  time  be  covered  by  the  ice 
of  death  if  the  great  quantity  of  energy  which  is  continually  dis- 
sipated into  space,  in  the  form  of  undulatory  movement,  were 
not  continually  restored  to  it  by  the  sun. 

"Nature  has  set  herself  the  problem  of  clipping  the  wings  of 
the  light  which  arrives  upon  the  earth,  and  of  storing  in  a  fixed 
form  the  most  mobile  of  all  the  forces.  To  attain  this  end,  she 
has  clothed  the  earth's  surface  with  organisms  which,  in  living, 
collect  the  light  of  the  sun.  These  organisms  are  the  plants. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  reservoir  in  which  the  rays  emanating 
from  the  sun  are  fixed  and  accumulated  in  order  that  they  may 
be  utilized  again;  a  providential  arrangement  upon  which  de- 
pends the  existence  of  the  human  species,  and  which  excites  in 
us  an  instinctive  feeling  of  pleasure  every  time  our  eyes  fall  ujion 
rich  vegetation. 

"Plants  receive  a  force  —  liirht.  and  from  it  produce  another 
chemical  change.  The  j)liysi('al  iovcv  accumulatod  by  the  activity 
of  the  plants  comes  to  the  service  of  another  class  of  creatures 
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who  make  it  their  prey,  and  use  it  for  their  own  benefit.  These 
creatures  are  the  animals. 

"The  Uving  animal  constantly  takes  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom oxidizable  foods  to  combine  them  afresh  with  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere.  Parallel  with  this  result  is  manifested  the 
characteristic  feature  of  animal  life;  the  production  of  mechanical 
work,  the  production  of  movement,  the  raising  of  weights. 

"The  chemical  force  contained  in  the  ingested  foods  and  in  the 
inspired  ox3'gen  is  the  source  of  two  manifestations  of  energy, 
namely,  movement  and  heat,  and  the  sum  of  the  physical  energy 
produced  by  an  animal  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  and  simul- 
taneous chemical  processes."^ 

It  may  be  said,  in  short,  that  the  statement,  as  above  outlined, 
indicates  the  position  of  practically  all  physicians  and  physiol- 
ogists to-day,  and  it  has  been  their  position  for  the  past  fifty  or 
more  years;  it  is  the  theory  taught  in  all  text  books,  in  all 
medical  colleges,  and  by  all  scientific  men,  so  that  I  am  certainly 
fully  aware  of  the  immensity  of  the  task  before  me  in  attempting 
to  refute  the  theory.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  so, 
feeling  that  I  have  arguments  and  facts  in  my  possession  which 
undoubtedly  overthrow  and  render  untenable  their  position. 

The  claim  put  forward  is  that  the  latent  energy  of  the  food 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  done,  or 
heat  evolved,  i.e.,  the  two  added  together.  Professor  Atwater, 
e.g. J  in  his  "Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of 
Food"  (p.  11),  says: 

"These  experiments  have  shown  that  the  material  which  is 
oxidized  yields  the  same  amount  of  energy  as  it  would  if  burned 
with  oxygen  outside  the  body,  e.g.,  in  the  bomb  calorimeter. 
The  experiments  show  also  that  when  a  man  does  no  muscular 
work  (save,  of  course,  the  internal  work  of  respiration,  circulation, 
etc.),  all  the  energy  leaves  his  body  as  heat;  but  when  he  does 
muscular  work,  as  in  lifting  weights  or  driving  a  bicycle,  part  of 
the  energy  appears  in  the  external  work  thus  done,  and  the  rest 

1  See  also:  Stewart:  "Conservation  of  Energy,"  p.  145,  163:  Grant  Allen: 
"Force  and  Enerp;v,"  p.  51;  Carpenter:  "The  Correlation  and  Conservation  of 
Forces,"  pp.  401-33;  Kirke:  "Physiology,"  p.  516;  Bastian,  "Nature  and 
Orig:in  of  Living  Matter";  while  the  instnictions  issued  by  the  Japanese 
Government  to  their  soldiers  contain  this  same  statement.  "  Real  Triumph 
of  Japan,"  p.  168,  etc. 
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is  given  off  from  the  body  as  heat.  The  most  interesting  result 
of  all  is  that  the  energy  given  off  from  the  body  as  heat  when  the 
man  is  at  rest  or  as  heat  and  mechanical  work  together  when  he 
is  working,  exactly  equals  the  latent  energy  of  the  material 
burned  in  the  body.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  It  thus  appears  that  the  body  actually 
obeys,  as  we  should  expect  it  to  obey,  this  great  law  which  domi- 
nates the  physical  universe," 

§  2,     Weaknesses  In  and  Objections  To  that  Theory 

Now,  if  this  statement  were  true;  if  it  could  be  definitely 
proved  (which,  tmfortunately  for  my  argument,  is  not  the  case), 
that  the  total  bodily  heat  and  measurable  muscular  work  exactly 
c0rresponded  to  the  amount  of  latent  energy  in  the  food,  then  I 
think  my  contention  would  be  definitely  proved,  and  the  theory 
I  am  combating  definitely  and  finally  refuted.  Contradictory 
as  this  may  appear,  it  may  easily  be  shown  to  be  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  case.  And,  in  order  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement,  I  think  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask  our- 
selves this  question.  How  about  our  mental  life,  and  the 
operations  of  consciousness?  Do  they,  then,  require  no  energy 
at  all  for  their  successful  operation?  If  they  do  7iot,  then  they 
lie  outside  the  law  of  conservation,  and  materialism  is  refuted; 
but  if  they  do,  (and  we  know  that  they  not  only  do  require 
energy,  but  far  inore  energy,  proportionally,  than  muscular 
work  of  any  kind),'  then  the  position  just  stated  becomes  quite 
untenable;  and  not  only  that  but,  in  reality,  rank  nonsense. 
Professor  Atwater  himself,  indeed,  writes  on  the  very  next  page 
to  the  paragraph  above  quoted : 

"  We  have  been  considering  food  as  a  source  of  heat  and  muscu- 
lar power.  There  is  no  doubt  that  intellectual  activity,  also,  is 
somehow  dependent  upon  the  consum])tion  of  material  which  the 
brain  has  obtained  from  the  food;  but  just  what  substances  are 
consumed  to  produce  brain  and  nerve  force,  and  how  much  of 
each  is  required  for  a  given  quantity  of  intellectual  labor,  are 
(juestions  which  the  physiological  chemist  has  not  yet  answered." 
(pp.   12-13.) 

»  Mosso:  "Fatigue,"  p.  I'Jl. 
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This,  it  appears  to  me,  completely  negatives  and  disproves  his 
former  statements.  For,  either  the  operations  of  consciousness 
require  a  constant  expenditure  of  energy  or  they  do  not.  All 
physiologists  would  be  the  very  last  men  on  earth  to  contend  that 
they  do  not,  and  Professor  Atwater  is  not  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  But  if  they  do,  then  the  amount  of  this  expenditure  must 
be  measured  and  added  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  muscular  activities.  But,  since  we  have 
but  the  very  vaguest  notion  of  the  amount  of  energy  the  internal 
and  involuntary  muscular  work  necessitates,  and  practically  no 
notion  at  all  of  what  the  operations  of  thought  and  consciousness 
necessitate  (by  Professor  Atwater's  own  showing),  and  by  the 
admission  of  practically  every  physiologist  now  living,'  except 
to  know  that  these  are  enormous,  I  ask,  how  are  any  calcula*- 
tions  to  be  made  from  such  data?  How  can  we  know  that  the 
amount  of  energy  expended  during  the  day  equals  the  latent 
energy  in  the  food,  when  we  have  not  even  the  vaguest  idea  of 
what  the  former  is?  And  I  must  insist,  if  Professor  Atwater's 
point  is  made;  if  he  could,  by  any  means,  prove  his  statement 
that  the  amount  of  heat  and  muscular  work  exactly  equals  the 
amount  of  latent  energy  in  the  food,  and  so  his  point  be  appar- 
ently proved,  it  would,  in  my  estimation,  completely  disprove 
it,  because  we  should  then  know  for  certain  that  our  energy  is 
not  all  derivable  from  our  food,  for  the  reason  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  occasioned  by  the  internal  muscular  work  and 
by  the  operations  of  thought  and  consciousness  would  then 
have  to  be  added  to  this  calculated  amount  of  energy,  with  the 
result  that  the  total  would  far  surpass  the  theoretical  amount 
the  food  contains,  and  so  (since  the  less  cannot  contain  the 
greater),  could  not  possibly  be  derived  from  it.  The  position 
would  thus  be  refuted,  instead  of  established.  Unless  a  part 
can  equal  its  whole,  there  can  be  no  escape  from  this  conclusion. 
And  the  fact  that  attempts  hav6  been  made^  to  fit  the  figures 
to  the  theory  is  no  proof  whatever  of  anything  beyond  the  fact 
that  such  attempts  have  invariably  ended  in  disastrous  failure, 

1  Kirke:  "Physiology,"  pp.  517-18;  Thurston:  "The  Animal  as  a  Prime 
Mover,"  p.  325.  It  is  here  admitted  that  the  figures  generally  advanced  as 
representing  the  internal  muscular  and  mental  work  are  "little  better  than 
guesses." 
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and  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  figures  have  obviously  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  theory,  and  in  no  wise  prove  it. 

I  would  point  out,  in  the  next  place,  that  these  experiments 
are  absolutely  unscientific  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  and 
cannot  possibly  know  what  the  actual,  potential  energy  of 
food  is.     Says  Professor  Atwater :  ^ 

''We  have  neither  the  means  for  measuring  potential  energy, 
as  such,  nor  a  unit  for  expressing  such  measurements  if  they  were 
made." 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  we  can  test  the  question  is  to 
artificially  digest  or  oxidize  the  food  material  outside  the  body 
— assuming  that  the  heat  and  energy  given  off  is  the  same  in 
the  body.  But  what  proof  is  there  of  this?  The  two  sets  of 
conditions  are  so  entirely  dissimilar  that  it  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  a  monstrous  assumption  to  assert  that  the  results 
are  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases — especially  since  we  know 
that  experiments  conducted  along  these  lines  have  given  very 
differing  results. 

Conceding  this  point  to  my  adversary,  however,  I  would  point 
out  that,  in  many  cases,  it  has  been  shown  mathematically 
that  the  theoretical  amount  of  energy  supplied  by  the  food  is 
not  even  enough  to  account  for  the  external  muscular  work  of 
the  body — let  alone  the  tremendous  amount  required  for  the 
internal  muscular  work,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  operations  of 
thought  and  consciousness !  ^ 

Doctor  Austin  Flint,  for  example,  in  discussing  the  case  of 
Weston's  remarkable  walk,  so  carefully  studied  by  hunself, 
said: 

"The  actual  work  performed  is  more  than  ten  times  the  esti- 
mated force-value  of  the  nitrogenized  food  and  muscle  con- 
sumed, deducting  that  used  in  the  'internal  operations';  and, 
estimating  for  the  weight  of  clothing  carried,  it  is  even  more  than 
the  total  force-value  of  food  and  muscle  consumed,  taking  no 
account  of  the  force  used  in  circulation,  respiratic^i.  etc.     Tliere 

»  "Kxperimonfs  on  the  MetaboHsm  of  Matter  and  Enerpy  in  ilu>  llunian 
Body,"  1S«),S-1  <>()(),  p.  M,-). 

^  See  "The  MlTect  of  Severe  ;uid  Prolon<j:ed  Miisnil.ir  Work  on  ImuxI  Con- 
sumption, Diirestion,  and  Metaboli.sni,"  by  \V.  C).  Atwater,  Pli.I).,  and  II.  C. 
Sherman,  Ph.D..  pp.  1)-1(). 
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must  be  some  fatal  error  in  the  basis  of  calculations  the  results  of 
which  appear  to  be  so  far  removed  from  the  actual  facts.'' 

Adopting  the  method  of  Doctor  Pavy,  and  basing  his  calcula- 
tions on  the  reports  of  the  cases  of  Perkins,  Weston,  etc.,  he 
estimated  the  amount  of  muscular  work  accomplished  for  each 
day  in  foot  tons.  He  then  calculated  the  force  value  in  foot- 
tons  of  nitrogenous  matter  equivalent  to  the  nitrogen  eliminated 
in  excess  of  the  average  during  rest.  The  result  of  this  calcula- 
tion was  to  show  that : 

''The  force  obtainable  from  the  nitrogenous  matter  disinte- 
grated is  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  power  for  the  work 
performed.  In  every  case  the  force-matter  of  the  nitrogenous 
matter  standing  in  excess  of  that  disintegrated  according  to  the 
average  for  the  days  of  rest,  and  representing,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, the  effect  of  the  exercise,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  power 
expended  in  walking.  Upon  only  four  occasions  does  it  amount 
to  more  than  half,  and  upon  two,  it  is  less  than  a  third.  Even  in 
five  out  of  the  twelve  days  the  force-matter  of  the  total  nitro- 
genous matter  disintegrated  is  below  the  force  employed."^ 

To  Doctor  Flint^s  mind,  these  calculations  were  so  conclusive 
that  he  wrote  i^ 

''  I  have  gone  thus  elaborately  into  a  discussion  of  the  applica- 
tion of  what  we  know  concerning  the  force-value  of  nitrogenized 
food,  as  calculated  from  the  heat-units,  to  muscular  power,  for 
the  reason  that  the  application  of  the  known  laws  of  dynamics  to 
physiological  processes  has  lately  become  an  important  element 
in  the  study  of  physiology.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
physiologists  are  often  reasoning  in  advance  of  the  experimental 
development  of  facts,  and  theorizing  upon  the  basis  of  formulae 
so  inaccurate,  that,  when  they  come  to  the  consideration  of  mil- 
lions of  foot-pounds,  the  variations  between  the  facts  and  their 

1  The  Lancet,  London,  December  16,  1876,  pp.  849-850.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  no  longer  believed  that  energy  is  derived 
from  nitrogenous  matter  at  all!  Professor  Chittenden,  in  his  "Physiological 
Economy  in  Nutrition,"  writes  (p.  327);  "There  is  more  reason  for  believing 
that  the  energy  of  muscular  contraction  comes  primarily  from  the  oxidation 
of  non-nitrogenous  matter.  The  energy  of  muscular  contraction  does  not 
come  in  any  large  degree  from  the  breaking  down  of  proteid  matter."    (p.  328.) 

2  "The  Source  of  Muscular  Power,"  by  Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Physiological  Anatomy  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  New  York,  etc.,  pp.  68-9. 
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calculations  become  enormous.  If  such  a  method  of  study  be 
accurate,  the  advantage  of  its  application  to  physiology  are  almost 
incalculable.  If  it  be  shown  that  it  is  grossly  erroneous,  it  should 
be  abandoned  until  our  data  are  more  complete  and  definite.  I 
can  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  banishing,  for  the  present  at  least, 
these  uncertain  and  erroneous  processes  from  physiological  re- 
search as  applied  to  the  theories  of  muscular  action  and  the  source 
of  muscular  power  .  .  .  Purely  physical  laws  can  not  as 
yet  be  applied  absolutely  to  the  operations  of  the  living  organ- 
ism." (p.  74). 

And  just  here  I  must  protest  that  brain  w^ork,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  consciousness  do  require  a  very  great  deal  more  energy 
than  has  been  allowed  them  by  the  physiologists.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  in  these  cases,  simply  calculated  the 
output  of  energy,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  then  agreed  to  simply  "throw  in"  the  remainder 
as  mental  work — since  they  have  no  means  whatever  of  proving 
how  much  this  is.  The  amount  allowed — twelve  to  fourteen 
per  cent.^ — is  absurdly  and  ridiculously  small,  and  is  distinctly 
disproved,  it  would  seem  to  me,  by  the  fact  that  a  man  can  sit 
still  all  day  and  think,  and  yet  be  as  fatigued — or  even  more  so 
— at  the  end  of  the  day,  as  the  man  who  has  taken  an  abundance 
of  physical  exercise,  where  the  difference  in  the  output  should 
be  immense  (unless  the  energy  did  not  depend  altogether  upon 
the  nervous  system,  when  it  becomes  intelligible).  Moreover, 
Professor  Mosso  distinctly  proved,^  that  the  operations  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  the  mind  are  comparatively  far  more  exhausting 
ceteris  paribus,  than  are  the  bodily  activities.  We  require  sleep 
more  in  order  to  restore  our  brains  than  our  bodies;  and  to 
allow  the  small  per  cent,  of  energy  now  allowed  for  the  opera- 
tions of  consciousness  seems  to  me  not  only  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity, but  absolutely  disproved  by  the  facts  of  everyday 
experience. 

In  order  now  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  let  me  once  more 
state  the  present  position  of  the  scientific  world  in  this  matter, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.    Says  Professor  Bain:^ 

'  "The  Animal  as  a  Prime  Mover,"  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  p.  326. 

'"Fatipiie,"  p.  121. 

»  "The  Conservation  of  Energy,"  by  Balfour  Stewart .  F.R.S.,  etc.,  pp.  200-7. 
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"As  applied  to  living  bodies,  the  following  are  the  usual  posi- 
tions. In  the  growth  of  plants,  the  forces  of  the  solar  ray — heat 
and  light — are  expended  in  decomposing  (or  deoxidizing)  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  and  in  building  up  the  living  tissues  from  the 
liberated  carbon  and  the  other  elements;  all  which  force  is  given 
up  when  these  tissues  are  consumed,  either  as  fuel  in  ordinary 
combustion,  or  as  food  in  animal  combustion.  It  is  this  animal 
combustion  of  the  matter  of  plants,  and  of  animals  (fed  on  plants) 
— namely,  the  reoxidation  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  etc. — that  yields 
all  the  manifestations  of  power  in  the  human  frame.  And,  in 
particular,  it  maintains  (1)  a  certain  warmth  or  temperature  of 
the  whole  mass,  against  the  cooling  power  of  surrounding  space; 
it  maintains  (2)  mechanical  energy,  as  muscular  power;  and  it 
maintains  (3)  nervous  power,  or  a  certain  flow  of  the  influence 
circulating  through  the  nerves,  which  circulation  of  influence, 
besides  reacting  on  the  other  animal  processes — muscular,  glandu- 
lar, etc. — has  for  its  distinguishing  concomitant  the  Mind.''  | 

I  flatly  deny,  and  shall  endeavor  to  disprove,  all  three  of  the 
above  statements. 

In  the  present  volume,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  adduce  any 
philosophical,  metaphysical  or  other  kindred  objections  to  the 
generally  held  theory — valuable  and  valid  as  some  of  these 
objections  are;  but  shall  treat  the  problem  from  the  purely 
physiological  or  physical  standpoint.  But  even  here,  the  posi- 
tion generally  assumed  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  completely  refuted 
both  by  argument  and  by  facts,  as  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show 
in  some  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  position 
might  b6  completely  and  immediately  refuted  by  the  following 
consideration  alone.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  how,  on  the  accepted 
theories,  the  vital  force  might  be  augmented  or  increased?  The 
position  is  this;  if  vitality  depends  upon  the  combustion  of 
food  elements,  as  it  is  asserted,  then  it  should  be  positively 
certain  that  the  same  degree  of  combustion  of  the  same  amount 
of  food  would,  in  all  cases,  produce  precisely  the  same  amount 
or  equivalent  of  energy — for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  '^aw" 
of  conservation  or  equivalence  about  it.  We  should  have  to 
allow  for  a  '^ personal  element"  in  the  case,  and  this  we  cannot 
possibly  do  when  we  are  supposedly  dealing  wdth  mechanical 
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and  physical  forces,  and  with  them  only.  The  oxidation  of  a 
certain  amount  of  food,  then,  ''produces" — it  is  claimed — a 
certain  equivalent  amount  of  vitality;  and  from  this  the  con- 
clusion is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  produce  or  create  more  vital- 
ity, we  should  ingest  and  oxidize  more  food.  Such  a  conclusion 
is  unavoidable,  if  the  premises  are  correct.  If  the  theory  is,  at 
basis,  true,  this  is  the  only  logical  conclusion  to  reach — one  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  avoid.  Nor,  indeed,  does  Professor  Bain 
try  to  avoid  it.  With  the  true  courage  of  his  convictions,  he 
asks  and  answers  this  question  as  follows:^ 

''There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  principle  in  allowing 
the  possibility  of  combining,  under  certain  favorable  conditions, 
both  physical  and  mental  exertion  in  considerable  amount.  In 
fact,  the  principle  teaches  us  exactly  how  the  thing  may  be  done. 
Improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the  food;  in- 
crease the  supply  of  oxygen  by  healthy  residence;  let  the  habitual 
muscular  exertion  be  such  as  to  strengthen  and  not  impair  the 
functions;  abate  as  much  as  possible  all  excesses  and  irregulari- 
ties, bodily  and  mental;  add  the  enormous  economy  of  an  educated 
disposal  of  the  forces,  and  you  will  develop  a  higher  being,  a  greater 
aggregate  of  power." 

Now,  on  a  first  careless  reading,  this  statement  may  carry 
some  degree  of  conviction,  but  it  assuredly  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  closer  scrutiny.  Let  us  see.  The  first  two  sentences  I 
purposely  pass  over  for  the  moment ;  I  shall  consider  them  in 
some  detail  presently.  ''Let  the  habitual  muscular  exertion  be 
such  as  to  strengthen  and  not  impair  the  functions."  What 
do(^s  this  really  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  exercise  should  be 
indulged  in  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  but  never  after  that  point 
has  been  reached?  If  so,  then  it  is  good  hygienic  advice  to  be 
sure,  and  sound,  but  what  does  Professor  Bain  hope  to  prove 
by  this  statement  of  a  universally  accepted  fact?  Does  it  help  to 
explain  why  or  how  energy  is  thereby  increased?  or  how  an  ex- 
penditure of  energy,  in  exercise,  can  add  to  the  system's  store 
of  vitality  more  energy  than  was  expended,  without  turning  the 
human  organism  into  a  perpetual  motion  machine? 

•  "Conservation  of  luierpy,"  pp.  224-5. 
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''Abate,  as  much  as  possible,  all  excesses  and  irregularities, 
bodily  and  mental;  add  the  enormous  economy  of  an  educated 
disposal  of  the  forces,  and  you  will  develop  a  higher  being,  a 
greater  aggregate  of  power." 

Now  I  must  protest  in  the  strongest  manner  possible  that  this 
is  a  mere  shift  and  evasion,  a  beg^^ing  of  the  question.     It  does 
not  tell  us  how  to  add  to  the  body's  store  of  vitality,  but  how  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  that  store.     That  is  a  very  different  thing. 
It  tells  us  how  to  save  energy — not  how  to  make  it.     To  be  sure 
the  ultimate,  physiological  effects  might  be  the  same,  but  the 
theoretical  difference  is  absolute.     It  is  no  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  vitality  whatever,  or  of  how  or  what  to  do  to  increase  it. 
Were  you,  e.g.,  to  pay  five  dollars  for  the  secret  of  how  to  make 
money,  and  you  were  told  (as  once  happened)  to  ''work  like  the 
devil  and  don't  spend  a  cent,"  you  might  feel  the  advice  to  be 
correct,  but  you  would  doubtless  feel  highly  indignant  at  such 
an  explanation  being  offered  as  the  true  ''secret"  of  the  method 
that  must  be  followed.    Professor  Bain's  remark  is  precisely  on 
a  par  with  this  one,  it  seems  to  me,  and  is  no  more  satisfactory 
or  explicit ;  indeed,  I  might  say  less  so,  since  the  above  piece  of 
advice  at  least  gave  the  positive  directions  of  what  to  do,  as  well 
as  the  negative  ones  of  what  not  to  do,  which  Professor  Bain's 
does  not.    The  knowledge  of  how  to  make  money  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  the  knowledge  of  how  to  save  it;  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  one  is  by  no  means  the  explanation  of  the  other. 
Whatever  the  practical,  ultimate  effects  may  be,  the  theoretical, 
explanatory  difference  is  immense,  and  if  we  try  to  build  a 
world  theory  upon  such  loose  and  slovenly  statements  as  these 
— ignoring  plain  differences — such  a  writer's  position  becomes 
little  less  than  grotesque. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  the  main  part  of  the 
contention,  which  is,  that,  by  increasing  the  food  supply,  and 
by  oxidizing  tliis  greater  amount  of  material,  at  the  same  time, 
by  deeper  breathing,  more  exercise,  etc.,  we  thereby  directly  add 
to  the  store  of  the  patient's  bodily  vitality.  That  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  position.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  contention 
may  be  completely  refuted  by  the  following  considerations. 
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In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  when  the  vital  powers  are  feeble 
and  low,  and  in  need  of  this  augmentation  if  ever,  such  a  method 
of  treatment  would  still  further  prostrate  the  patient,  even  to 
the  point  of  causing  his  death,  from  complete  weakness  and 
debility.  Should  we  force  the  weak  and  sickly  patient  to  ingest 
large  quantities  of  food  and  then  force  him  to  take  vigorous  and 
prolonged  exercise  in  order  to  oxidize  it  off,  it  is  almost  certain, 
I  contend,  that  practically  every  patient  so  treated  would  die 
from  vital  or  nervous  exhaustion.^  But  yet,  theoretically,  this 
is  precisely  the  course  that  should  be  pursued.  If  not,  why  not? 
I  cannot  see  any  loophole  of  escape  by  which  this  conclusion  is 
to  be  avoided ;  it  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  statement  of  the  case  as  it 
is  supposed  to  stand;  and  that  doctors,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
not  so  treat  their  patients  is  simply  because  they  have  found, 
from  practical,  bitter  experience,  that  they  would  die  if  they 
were  so  treated;  but  the  theory  says,  none  the  less,  that  this 
should  have  been  the  course  pursued.  The  practice  and  the 
theory  do  not  agree;  in  fact,  they  are  as  antagonistic  to  one 
another  as  possible. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  found,  by  repeated  experunent, 
that  greater  energy,  more  vitality,  results,  in  almost  all  cases, 
from  the  giving  of  less  food  (pp.  114-15),  and  from  taking  less 
exercise,  and  by  resting  more;  and  this  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  theory  which  states  that  our  vitality  is  proportioned  to  the 

•  It  may  have  been  noted  by  the  acute  reader  that  the  current  theory, 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  leads  to  sheer  nonsense.  Thus,  if,  l)y  increas- 
ing the  food  supply,  we  could  add  to  the  bodily  vitality,  it  might  quite  rea- 
sonably be  argued  that  we  need  only  iMcreiiye  the  food  supply  cn-owjh  in 
order  to  supply  too  great  an  amount  of  energy,  and  this  surplus  energj-  might 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences,  since  this  added  energy,  having  no  natural 
outlet,  in  the  majority  of  ciuses,  might  have  to  be  "worked  off"  a.s  crime — 
just  as  an  al)undance  of  energy  in  a  child  becomes  manifest  in  an  added  show 
of  naughtiness!  Such  a  statement  may  appear  far-fetched  and  ridiculous 
(which  indeed  it  is)  but  that  it  is  not  the  logical  outcome  of  the  theory  held, 
I  challenge  anyone  to  show,  and  to  prove  tiiis  I  (juote  the  following  passage 
from  an  address  liefore  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
(if  you  please),  entitled  " Ovemutrition  an<i  Its  Social  Consequences,"  on 
p.  34  of  which  the  following  pa^^sage  occurs: 

"If  an  organism  enters  an  improved  en\ironment  or  increases  its  power 
to  assimilate  food,  additional  motor  energ\'  is  generated  that  must  find  an 
outlet.  If  this  organism  is  already  well  fvd,  more  motor  energy  will  bo  gen- 
erated than  can  be  carried  over  the  motor  nerves  to  the  nniscles.  Over- 
nutrition  thus  creates  a  plethora  of  nervotis  energy  which  nuist  be  u.stnl  xip  in 
some  way.  ."     Of  rourse.  the  results  of  ov(>niut rition  are — not  added 

nervous  power — but  diseiise  and  death,  :is  we  have  seen, 
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amount  of  food  we  successfully  oxidize  off.  By  oxidizing  less 
we  should  certainly  have  less  energy,  whereas  it  is  found,  by 
simple  observation,  that  we  have  more.  This  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  theory ;  theory  and  practice  are  once  more  in  direct 
opposition. 

Finally,  I  shall  adduce  evidence,  in  this  book,  that  will  show 
that  energy  is  not  lost,  but  on  the  contrary,  actually  gained 
during  a  fast,  when  no  food  at  all  is  eaten,  and  when,  theoretically, 
the  energies  should,  and  in  fact  must,  sink  and  wane  and  die 
out  altogether  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  food  supply,  the 
supposed  source  of  our  energy. 

This  aspect  of  the  problem  is  entirely  new,  and  one  that  has, 
as  yet,  never  been  even  mentioned.  And  for  a  very  good  reason. 
The  observations  upon  which  such  a  statement  could  be  founded 
have  never  as  yet  been  made.  The  phenomena  of  fasting, 
which  I  shall  presently  discuss  at  length,  have  never  been  the 
subject  of  careful  study;  but,  having  once  been  so  studied  they 
will  be  found,  I  am  convinced,  to  completely  revolutionize  our 
ideas  as  to  the  source  of  our  energy,  and  to  completely  disprove 
the  idea  that  the  bodily  energies  are  derived  from  the  daily 
food,  through  the  process  of  oxidation.  For,  if  the  theory  held 
to-day  be  correct,  is  it  not  obvious  that  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  bodily  fuel — the  food — the  sole  source  of  the  energies — 
would  and  must  result  in  the  gradual  diminution  and  final  com- 
plete extinction  of  the  vital  energies ;  the  source  of  the  energy  is 
withdrawn,  and  consequently  the  energies  (since  they  are  being 
constantly  expended)  must,  in  a  short  time,  be  themselves  com- 
pletely exhausted,  when  death  will  ensue? 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  position  generally  assumed,  and  the 
majority  of  thinking  persons — both  medical  and  lay — will  assert 
that  it  is  both  correct  and  logical.  ''See,"  they  will  say,  ''how, 
when  a  person  starves  to  death,  the  body  becomes  emaciated; 
how  the  mind  is  impaired ;  how  all  the  bodily  and  vital  powers 
are  gradually  lessened,  weakened,  and  finally  exhausted  alto- 
gether; how  prostration,  more  and  more  complete,  follows  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  food  from  the  organism;  and,  how,  finally, 
complete  prostration  and  death  ensue — the  body  shrivelled  and 
emaciated,  the  mind  gone,  the  vital  energies  totally  dissipated! 
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How,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence,  can  you  say  that  our  general 
theory  is  incorrect,  or  that  the  withdrawal  of  food  does  not 
necessitate  and  frequently  correspond  to  an  equal  withdrawal 
and  extinction  of  the  vital  powers;  and  even  that  they  are  in- 
creased by  such  withdrawal?  Your  position  is  obviously  absurd 
and  erroneous!" 

I  have  a  very  simple  answer  to  such  objections.    Such  "facts" 
do  not  occur  at  all;   the  "evidence"  is  non-existent;   the  facts 
and  the  evidence,  in  cases  of  fasting  (as  distinguished  from 
starvation,  pp.  563-4),  are  all  the  other  way.    The  foregoing 
"argument"   is  really   a  dogmatic   and   altogether  erroneous 
statement,  based  upon  what  people  think  ivould  occur,  if  a  fast 
were  instigated  and  persisted  in  for  a  long  enough  period.     Had 
they  settled  down  and  studied  the  actual  facts  in  the  case;  had 
they  observed  fasting  patients,  or  experimented  upon  them- 
selves ;  or  if  they  once  realized  the  vast  difference  between  fasting 
and  starving  (pp.  563-4),  they  would  have  found  that  none  of 
these  supposed  occurrences  really  do  take  place.     They  exist 
(like  our  canine  teeth!)  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the  medical 
fraternity  and  the  lay  public.     They  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  fact.     I  have  given  this  special  subject  my  very  closest 
attention  and  the  best  of  my  thoughts  for  some  eight  years;   I 
have  watched  dozens  and  scores  of  patients  during  their  pro- 
tracted fasts — some  of  them  lasting  forty,  fifty,  or  more  days; 
I  have  experimented  repeatedly  upon  myself;   I  have  induced 
some  of  my  friends  to  experiment  upon  themselves  likewise; 
I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  read  everything  written  bearing 
either  directly  or  indirectly  U})on   this  ({uestion;    and   I  can 
honestly  say  that,  as  a  result  of  this  work,  and  in  spite  of,  or 
rather,  in  consequence  of,  my  observations  and  repeated  experi- 
ments, not  one  iota  of  evidence  has  ever  bet^i  forthcoming  that 
our  energies  are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  our  food,  or  that 
they  lessen  upon  its  withdrawal;  or  that  the  present,  gcMicrally 
acce[)ted  theory  of  the  relations  of  food  and  energy  is  anything 
but  absurdly  and  demonstrably  untrue;  that  the  vital  energies, 
so  far  from  being  lessened,  invariably  increase,  as  the  fast  pro- 
gresses (no  matter  what  the  fceliyigs  of  w(*akness  may  seem  to 
indicate);    that  the  mind  is  never  alTectcd  by  the  fa>(,  in  any 
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manner  whatever,  or  in  any  other  way  than  beneficially,  being 
rendered  more  acute  and  clearer  (pp.  516-17);  and  that  emaci- 
ation does  not  ensue  to  anything  like  the  extent  generally  sup- 
posed— being  even  then  due  to  other  causes  than  the  withdrawal 
of  the  food  (p.  124) ;  and,  if  the  fast  be  terminated  at  the  return 
of  natural  hunger  (p.  549),  the  reduction  noticed  will  be  only 
that  from  a  diseased  to  a  normal  condition;  and,  finally,  that 
the  theory  that  the  vital  energies — bodily  and  mental — are 
compl(^tely  prostrated  and  dissipated  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  food  is  a  pure  myth— existent  only  in  the  minds 
of  those  persons  who  think  that  this  must  be  the  case  (and, 
indeed,  it  must  be  if  the  theory  held  to-day  is  correct),  but 
having  no  foundation  whatever  in  actual  fact. 

These  are  broad  and  sweeping  statements,  but  I  can  and  will 
substantiate  every  one  of  them  before  I  conclude  this  volume. 
For  the  present,  suffice  it  to  say  that,  to  my  mind,  these  facts 
completely  refute  the  general  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  our 
vital  force  upon  the  combustion  of  our  food,  and  prove,  con- 
clusively, that  such  a  theory  is  as  outrageously  false  in  practice 
as  it  is  truly  absurd  in  theory. 

For  consider.  Were  the  theory  generally  held  true  it  would 
only  be  necessary,  when  tired,  to  go  first  to  the  dining-room,  and 
then  to  the  gymnasium  in  order  to  recuperate  our  strength  and 
energies.  We  should  ingest  more  food,  then  oxidize  it  off,  and 
the  process  of  its  internal  combustion  would  add  more  energy  to 
the  system;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.'-  A  truly  pretty  theory, 
but  unfortunately  (for  it)  we  all  know,  from  actual,  practical 
experience  that  we  must,  when  weary,  retire  to  bed,  and  not  to 
the  dining-room,  in  order  to  recuperate  our  energies;  and  there 
comes  a  time  when  we  can  sustain  ourselves  no  longer,  but 
must  seek  rest  and  sleep,  or  die;  and  this,  no  matter  how  much 
food  we  may  have  eaten,  or  how  industriously  we  may  have 
exercised  and  breathed  in  order  to  oxidize  it  off.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  know  that  it  is  exceedingly  unhygienic  and  unwhole- 
some to  eat  at  all  when  exhausted  by  the  labors  of  the  day ;  and 
that  exercise  at  such  a  time  is  most  doubtfully  beneficial,  and 

1  It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  were  the  generally  accepted  theories 
true,  the  process  is  a  purely  mechanical  one,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  affected 
by  any  vital  or  nervous,  or  "personal"  conditions  whatever. 
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that  no  amount  of  deep  breathing  will  succeed  in  indefinitely 
postponing  the  oncoming  of  fatigue,  exhaustion  and  sleep.  Yet, 
according  to  the  theory  now  held,  such  should  be  the  case.  But 
most  certainly  it  is  not!  \\'hat  then  is  wrong?  Obviously  the 
theory.  And  the  more  we  consider  the  matter  the  more  certain 
does  this  fact  become.  No  matter  how  careful  we  are  in  our 
habits;  no  matter  how  deeply  we  breathe,  how  nmch  exercise 
we  take,  or  how  much  food  we  eat,  there  comes  a  tune  when  we 
must  retire  to  the  bedroom  and  not  to  the  dining-room  in  order 
to  regain  our  energies.  This  is  most  undeniably  the  case.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  day's  march,  let  us  say,  does  the  tired 
soldier  seek,  as  a  first  impulse,  food  or  rest?  Sometimes  it  is 
food,  I  admit,  but  this  is  purely  habit  training,  and,  if  the  ex- 
haustion be  very  complete,  food  will  not  be  given  a  thought. 
Such  a  soldier's  sole  aim  and  thought  is  rest,  rest.  Rest  and 
sleep!  Yet,  if  the  generally  accepted  theory  were  true,  we 
should  say  to  our  hypothetical  soldier:  ''What,  the  vital  energies 
exhausted?  Then  here,  eat  this  beefsteak,  and  then  exercise 
thoroughly  in  the  open  air;  oxidize  it  in  your  body  and — since 
we  can  calculate  exactly  how  much  energy  this  will  yield ' — it 
will  yield  or  'give'  you  683  calories  of  energy!  Up!  Up!  Why 
do  you  lie  there?  That  cannot  add  to  your  energies,  since  it  in 
no  wise  assists  in  the  oxidation  of  food  material!" 

How  ludicrous!  How  absolutely  absurd  the  theory  appears 
when  carried  to  its  logical  and  legitimate  conclusion !  And  why 
is  it  not  logical  and  legitimate?  Professor  Bain  made  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  rest  or  sleep  in  his  statement  of  how  to  recuper- 
ate and  add  to  the  bodily  store  of  energy.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  see  just  how  this  phenomenon  of  recuperation  during 
sleep  and  rest  is  related  to  the  theory  of  the  causation  of  vitality 
through  the  combustion  of  food;  how,  indeed,  it  is  not  actually 
opposed  to  it  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  For,  as  we  see  daily, 
there  is  invariably  a  point  at  which  rest  and  sleep  becomi'  an 
imperative  necessity,  and  nothing  else  will  take  its  placi^-nor 
food,   nor   exercise,    nor   breathing— absolutely    nothing.     And 

'  "  Usinj;  the  proper  factors,  we  may  approxiniatoly  (lotonniiie  tlu'  value 
of  any  food  as  a  source  of  ciior«r\'  l>y  nicasuriui;  its  \\o:\i  of  coml)us(iou." 
"  Hrcad  and  the  Priiicij>lcv  r>f  Trr  ;id  Making."  l«v  [h'lru  A\'.  Atv.atcr.  {V .  S. 
Dipt,  of  Agrictdttirc  Bulletin,  No.  112.) 
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yet  sleep  is  a  state  of  absolute  quiescence  in  which  all  the  bodily 
functions  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  where,  theoretically, 
the  combustion  of  food  would  be  at  its  lowest  point  also.  In- 
deed, this  is  now  a  pretty  generally  accepted  fact.  Says  Dr. 
Frank  Horridge:* 

''As  to  general  character  of  sleep,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
shows  that  it  is  essentially  a  period  of  diminished  oxidation." 

And  further,  indirect,  proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  no 
more  N.  is  excreted  during  periods  of  extreme  muscular  exertion 
than  when  there  is  no  such  exertion. ^ 

Now,  how  are  we  to  explain  these  facts?  I  contend  that,  if 
the  generally  accepted  theories  are  true,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
plained at  all — they  are  inexplicable.  Sleep  and  rest  have 
accordingly,  and  because  of  this  difficulty,  been  altogether  left 
out  of  account  by  our  scientists  and  omitted  from  their  con- 
siderations in  consequence.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this 
should  be  the  case.  The  restoration  of  strength  and  vitality 
through  their  means  is  not  explicable  by  the  mechanical  theory 
of  energy — in  fact,  is  opposed  to  it.  For,  by  that  theory,  we 
are  supposed  to  gain  our  energy  through  the  combustion  of 
food — just  as  a  steam  engine  gains  its  energy  through  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel;  and  it  is  contended  that  the  parallel  is,  in  the 
two  cases,  almost  exact.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  theory, 
the  parallel  is  not  exact  in  just  this  way;  the  human  engine  (the 
body)  reaches  a  point  where  it  refuses  to  evolve  energy,  no 
matter  how  much  fuel  (food)  is  forced  into  it,  and  no  matter 
how  full  a  ** draught"  is  turned  on  (exercise  and  deep  breathing 
taken).  The  engine  does  not  recuperate  and  restore  itself, 
during  its  periods  of  rest,  and  the  body  docs;  the  engine  continues 
to  wear  out,  and  can  never  replace  its  own  parts  by  new  ones, 
and  the  body  can.     Indeed : 

"In  the  case  of  the  locomotive  the  fuel  does  not  build  up  the 
substance  and  structure  of  the  machine,  but  in  time  destroys  it."^ 

1  "Dynamic  Aspects  of  Nutrition  and  Heredity,"  p.  41. 

2 "  Experiments  on  the  Effect  of  Muscular  Work  upon  the  Digestibihty  of 
Food  and  the  Metabolism  of  Nitrogen,"  by  Charies  E.  Wait,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S., 
etc.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Bulletin,  pp.  43,  64,  76.) 

3  ''How  to  Gain  Health  and  a  Long  Life,"  by  P.  M.  Hanney,  p.  12. 
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But  the  main  point  is  that  the  body  does,  in  time,  arrive  at  a 
condition  in  which  it  cannot  possibly  evolve  or  give  out  more 
energy,  no  matter  how  much  food  is  eaten,  and  the  engine  (being 
an  engine)  can.  Thus,  the  great  difference  between  them  is  that 
one  is  self-recuperative  and  human,  and  needs  sleep  in  order  to 
effect  this;  and  the  other  is  not  self -recuperative,  and  needs  no 
rest,  so  long  as  it  works  at  all;  and,  in  spite  of  this  most  obvious 
and  all-important  difference  (since  sleep  is  the  greatest  restorer 
of  vital  energy,  as  daily  observation  shows),  and  merely  to 
bolster  up  the  absurd  attempt  to  include  vital  force  in  the  law 
of  conservation ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  every-day  and  obvious 
proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  scientific  world  has  continued  to 
ignore  this  question  of  sleep  altogether,  and  to  treat  this  matter 
of  the  renewal  of  the  vital  force  by  food  as  a  proved  fact,  instead 
of  a  mere  theory,  open  to  these  very  objections,  and  a  most 
monstrous  absurdity  because  of  them.  In  short,  the  plain 
differences  between  the  human  body  and  the  steam  engine  have 
been  completely  ignored,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  non- 
existent— merely  because  they  were  impossible  to  dovetail  into 
the  present  materialistic  theory.  To  me,  it  is  amazing  that  this 
very  plain  and  obvious  untruth  should  have  gone  so  long  un- 
challenged. 

How  absurd  is  this  endeavor  to  ignore  the  vital  importance  of 
sleep  is  made  clear  when  we  remember  that  it  has  been  proved, 
by  actual  experiment,  that  animals  can  live  longer  without  food 
than  without  sleep !  ^  My  researches  in  the  phenomena  of  fast- 
ing have  confirmed  and  much  extended  this  \"iew.  Without 
sleep  we  can  live  and  retain  all  our  bodily  and  mental  faculties 
but  a  few  days  at  most  (and  the  greater  portion  of  that  time 
would  doubtless  be  spent  in  the  greatest  physical  agony  and 
mental  imbecility) ;  in  fasting  cases  we  know  that  patients  can 
and  do  under  favorable  circumstances,  live  two  months  or  even 
longer — and  this  witliout  the  slightest  physical  or  mental  tlis- 
turbance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  only  heightened  powers!' 

»  "Sleep,"  by  Marie  dc  Manaceine;  Contemp.  Sci.  Ser.,  p.  0"). 

2  **  For  while  u  man,  fasting,  may  ^o  30  or  40  days,  and  under  some  circimi- 
stances  even  lonjior  without  any  sort  of  nourislunent ,  the  utmost  limits 
of  sleeplessness  that  can  l)e  endured  seem  to  he  within  \vn  days."  "Sleej) 
and  Dreams,"  by  Dr.  IViedrich  Scholz,  Director  of  the  Bremen  Insane  /\^y- 
lum,  p.  SO. 
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And  yet  it  is  claimed  that  the  food  is  the  source  of  our  energy, 
and  sleep  so  insignificant  an  affair  as  to  be  altogether  overlooked. 
So  long  as  such  plain  and  patent  differences  are  ignored,  we  can 
hardly  hope  for  any  true  progress  along  these  lines  of  investiga- 
tion, as  at  present  pursued. 

Let  me  cite  one  illustrative  and  instructive  case.  Weston,  in 
his  remarkable  walk,  continued  to  cat  higlily  nitrogenous  food, 
yet  on  the  fourth  day,  he  ^'completely  broke  down."  He  had 
had  practically  no  sleep  till  then.  But  ''on  the  fifth  day,  after 
nine  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes  of  sleep,  the  system  reacted 
completely  and  Weston  walked  forty  and  a  half  miles."  "If 
Weston,"  says  Doctor  Flint,'  "had  been  able  to  supply  his  waste 
of  tissue  by  food,  this  collapse  of  muscular  power  might  not 
have  occurred." 

Again,  were  the  combustion  of  food  the  source  of  our  energy, 
it  would  require  a  considerable  time — several  hours,  certainly — 
in  which  to  evolve  sufficient  energy  to  accomplish  a  task  which 
was  impossible  at  the  commencement  of  that  period.  We  know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  this  is  not  the  case;  that,  in  fact,  four  or 
five  minutes'  rest,  if  taken  properly,  will  sufficiently  energize 
and  invigorate  us  to  enable  us  to  accomplish,  with  comparative 
ease,  what  was  impossible  immediately  before  the  period  of 
rest,  and  though  no  food  whatever  has  been  eaten  during  that 
period.  Can  this  be  explained  on  the  current  theories?  Says 
F.  W.H.Myers:  2 

"It  is  a  fully  admitted,  although  an  absolutely  unexplained 
fact  that  the  regenerative  quality  of  healthy  sleep  is  something 
sui  generis,  which  no  completeness  of  waking  quiescence  can 
rival  or  approach.  A  few  moments  of  sleep — a  mere  blur  across 
the  field  of  consciousness — will  sometimes  bring  a  renovation 
which  hours  of  lying  down  in  darkness  and  silence  would  not 
yield.  A  mere  bowing  of  the  head  on  the  breast,  if  consciousness 
ceases  for  a  second  or  two,  may  change  a  man's  outlook  on  the 
world.  At  such  moments — and  many  persons,  like  myself,  can 
vouch  for  their  reality — one  feels  that  what  has  occurred  in  one's 
organism — alteration  of  blood  pressure,  or  whatever  it  may  be — 
has  been  in  some  sense  discontinuous;    that  there  has  been  a 

1  "The  Source  of  Muscular  Power,"  p.  86. 

2  "Human  Personality  and  Its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death,"  Vol  I.,  p.  123. 
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break  in  the  inward  regime,  amounting  to  much  more  than  a 
mere  brief  ignoring  of  stimuli  from  without.  The  break  of  con- 
sciousness is  associated  in  some  way  with  a  potent  physiological 
change.  That  is  to  say,  even  in  the  case  of  a  moment  of  ordi- 
nary sleep  we  already  note  the  appearance  of  the  special  re- 
cuperative energy  which  is  familiar  in  longer  periods  of  sleep, 
and  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  reaches  a  still  higher  level 
in  hypnotic  trance." 

And  these  same  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the  theory 
of  creating  the  bodily  energy  by  means  of  more  abundant  food 
and  exercise,  apply  also  the  theory,  held  by  many,  that  vitality 
is  introduced  into  the  system  by  means  of  deep  breathing.  The 
Yogis  of  India  and  their  followers,  e.g.,  contend  that  our  bodily 
energy  is  derived  from  the  air  we  breathe,  rather  than  from  our 
food  and  drink,  and  consequently  practice  and  highly  indorse 
deep  breathing  as  the  great  energizer.    Thus  we  read :  ^ 

"  Prana  is  found  in  its  freest  state  in  the  atmospheric  air,  which, 
when  fresh,  is  fairly  charged  with  it,  and  we  draw  it  to  us  more 
easily  from  the  air  than  from  any  other  source.  .  .  .  The 
oxygen  in  the  air  is  appropriated  by  the  blood  and  is  made  use 
of  by  the  circulatory  system.  The  prana  in  the  air  is  appro- 
priated by  the  nervous  system,  and  is  used  in  its  work." 

On  p.  154  of  this  author's  ''Hatha  Yoga"  the  prana  is 
stated  to  be  the  "  active  principle  of  what  we  call  vitality." 
The  position,  then,  is  plain. 

But  there  is,  it  appears  to  me,  one  great  objection  to  this 
theory,  which  may  readily  be  seen  when  pointed  out,  and  which 
vitiates  the  whole  argument;  and  consequently  I  cannot  accept 
it  as  conclusive,  even  though  it  has  much  more  in  its  favor  than 
the  theory  advanced  by  our  own  scientists.  It  is  this:  Wviv  we 
to  carry  this  argument  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  we  should  be 
able,  theoretically,  to  do  away  with  sleep  altogether,  and  sub- 
stitute deep  breathing  exercises  for  it — whereas  we  know  that 
this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case.  For,  if  we  derive  our  cnei-ixy 
from  the  ''prana"  breathed  together  with  the  air,  it  must  be 
seen  that,  so  long  as  the  air  is  pure  enough,  and  the  breathing  is 

•  "Yogi  Science  of  Hreath,"  by  Yogi  Raniacharaka,  pji.  IS-ID. 
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deep  and  continuous  enough,  exhaustion  should  be  mipossible, 
since  we  should  only  have  to  take  a  few  breathing  exercises,  out 
of  doors,  in  order  to  completely  restore  our  energy,  and  conse- 
quently need  never  retu'e  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  While  sleep  may 
undoubtedly  be  postponed  for  a  considerable  period  by  this 
practice,  we  know  from  experience  that  we  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely without  sleep — which  we  should  be  enabled  to  do, 
were  this  theory  true.  In  other  words,  all  the  objections  that 
were  raised  to  the  theory  of  deriving  or  gaining  our  strength  and 
energy  from  food,  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  theory  also. 

§  3.     Author's  Theory  of  Its  Causation 

Before  we  proceed  further,  therefore,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
misunderstanding,  I  shall  now  state  my  own  position  in  this 
question,  and  the  theory  I  propose  to  defend.  The  general 
position  is,  of  course,  that  food  has  three  main  functions.  (1) 
Replacement  of  tissue,  that  has  been  broken  down  by  the  daily 
activities.  (2)  That  it  is  the  source  of  our  bodily  and  mental 
energies — of  the  human  vitality ;  and  (3)  that  it  is  the  source  of 
our  bodily  heat — the  latter  two  being  derived  from  it  by  the 
chemical  processes  of  combustion.  Now  the  stand  I  shall  take 
is  that  food  has  but  one  function  in  the  human  economy — the 
replacement  of  tissue,  and  that  it  supplies  no  heat  and  no  energy 
whatever.  The  replacement  of  tissue  is  its  sole  and  only  func- 
tion. This  being  so,  the  question  might  be  raised :  Why  do  we 
need  more  of  it  while  performing  active  muscular  work  than 
when  this  work  is  not  being  performed?  The  answer  to  this  is 
readily  found.  All  exercise  breaks  down  tissue;  and  this  tissue 
must  always  be  replaced ;  food  is  the  material  from  which  tissue 
is  foraied.  Food,  therefore,  merely  supplies  the  body  with 
material  from  which  it  draws  in  active  exercise;  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  the  greater 
must  be  the  amount  of  food  eaten  to  replace  this  waste  of  tissue. 
The  greater  the  one,  the  greater  the  need  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa.  But  the  observed  fact  does  not  in  any  way  prove  that 
the  food  supplied  more  vitality  in  the  latter  case,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 
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I  contend,  then,  that  we  do  not  (all  prevalent  opinions  not- 
withstanding) at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  derive 
any  part  of  our  bodily  or  mental  energy  from  the  food  we  eat; 
that  vital  force  is  in  no  wise  inter-related  or  transmutable  into 
any  other  forces  whatever;  that  it  is  innate,  inherent  in  the 
living  tissue,  distinct,  a  force  absolutely  per  se;  ^  that  it  is  the 
governing  and  controlling  force  of  the  organism  so  long  as  that 
may  be  termed  live,  and  leaving  it  at  death  (pp.  330-1),  whc^n 
chemical  action,  or  decomposition  begins;  that  it  is  expended  in 
every  thought,  will,  emotion,  conscious  or  unconscious  muscular 
action;  in  sexual  excitement,  and  in  purely  vital  action  (such 
as  digestion,  secretion,  assimilation,  etc.)  throughout  the  organ- 
ism; that  we  have  the  will  to  expend,  but  never  to  make  or 
"manufacture"  this  energy  by  any  means  in  our  power.  I 
contend,  further,  that  the  body  is  not  an  exact  parallel,  in  its 
action,  to  the  steam  engine,  as  has  heretofore  been  contendetl, 
but  is  rather  that  of  the  electric  motor  "^  which  has  the  power  of 
recharging  itself  with  life  or  vital  energy,  just  as  the  motor  of 
the  electrician  receives  its  energy  from  some  external  source — 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  being  that  part  of  us  which  is 
thus  recharged,  and  constituting  the  motor  of  the  human  body; 
that  this  recharging  process  takes  place  during  the  hours  of  rest, 
and  particularly  of  sleep,  and  at  such  times  only — all  activity 
denoting  merely  an  expenditure  or  waste  of  this  vital  force 

^This,  of  course,  has  always  been  the  contention  of  the  school  of  much- 
despised  vitalists.  Professor  Beale,  e.g.,  frequently  insisted  upon  the  al)solute 
distinctions  between  the  vital  and  the  physical  forces  in  such  passages,  e.g., 
as  the  following:  "The  phenomena  which  1  have  described  as  characteristic 
of  every  kind  of  living  matter  in  Nature,  and  which  are  kno^Mi  only  in  con- 
nection with  living  nuitter,  I  must  ask  you  to  regard  as  purely  vital  actions, 
due  to  the  operation  of  a  force  or  power  capable  of  controlling  matter  and  its 
forces,  i)ut  neither  originating  in  them,  nor  formed  by  or  from  them,  nor 
capable  of  being  converted  into  them — a  power  which  we  cannot  isolate  or 
physically  examine,  but  the  effects  of  the  action  of  which  we  may  study." 
("On  Life  and  Vital  Action  in  Health  and  Disease,"  etc.,  l)y  Lionel  S.  li<'ale, 
^LH.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  pp.  .V.MKJ.)  See  also  this  author's  "Vitality:  An  Appeal 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,"  j).  92;  "Vitality:  Its  Bearing  on  Natural 
Religion,"  Chapter  L\.,  §31,  etc. 

'Mr.  Horace  Fletther  devoted  several  pages  in  his  "New  Glutton  or  Epi- 
cure" (pp.  13()-41),  to  showing  the  exact  parallel  between  the  boily  and  tlie 
electric  (lynamo,  hut  failed  to  grasp  the  central  idea  that  our  energy  is  not 
derived  from  our  food.  Dr.  Albert  J.  Atkins,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Prof. 
Edgar  L.  Larkin  have  both  i>erformed  a  number  of  experiments,  if  n'ports 
sjieak  tnily.that  go  to  prove  that  Life  and  electricity  are  closely  relate<i,and 
that  the  body  is  closely  akin  to  the  electric  motor.  1  am  unaware  that  their 
researches  were  ever  followed  up. 
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(p.  41);  that  we  can  thus  only  allow  or  permit  vitality  to  flow 
into  us,  as  it  were,  in  this  recharging  process — such  coming 
from  the  universal,  all-pervading,  cosmic  energy,  with  which  we 
are  surrounded,  and  which  our  nervous  systems  (and  bodies) 
merely  transmit  or  transform^  into  the  external  work  of  the 
world,  acting  merely  as  channels  through  which  the  all-pervading 
energy  may  find  personal  expression;  channels  through  which 
it  may  individually  manifest.  Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  my 
theory. 

To  put  it  more  plainly:  My  idea  is  that  energy  can  flow  into 
the  organism  from  some  external  source  ^  rather  than  that  it  is 
manufactured  or  secreted  within  the  organism,  by  the  com- 
bustion of  food,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever.  We  cannot 
ever  make  energy ;  it  is  something  over  which  we  have  no  possi- 
ble control;  we  can  allow  it  to  flow  into  us,  by  becoming  passive, 
and  by  this  means  only;  the  instant  we  attempt  to  make  it,  or 
in  any  way  to  force  it  into  ourselves,  so  to  speak,  we  at  once 
commence — not  to  gain  energy,  but  to  expend  it,  to  lose  it — 
and  this  is  the  prime,  basic,  and  most  fundamentally  important 
aspect  of  the  problem.  Vitality  we  can  never  make;  we  can 
only  allow  it  to  enter  our  bodies  by  becoming  passive;  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  vitality  will  then  enter  or  flow  into  us  will 
depend,  ceteris  paribus,  upon  the  body's  physical  condition  from 
diseased  states;  the  mental  attitude,  perhaps;  and  the  degree 
of  relaxation  attained.  Only  by  such  means  is  our  vitality 
replenished,  and  we  can  no  more  restore  it  through  the  ingestion 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  near  to  my  theory  many  writers  have  already 
come— without  absolutely  conceiving  it.  Thus,  R.  H.  Thurston,  on  p.  336 
of  his  "Animal  as  a  Prime  Mover"  (Smithsonian  Report),  calls  the  body  an 
"energy  transfonning  machine" — accepting  the  theory,  however,  that  our 
energies  are  derived  from  our  food.  "Joule,  as  long  ago  as  1846,  working 
with  Captain  Scoresby,  concluded  that  the  animal  motor  'more  closely  re- 
sembles an  electro-magnetic  machine  than  a  heat  engine,'  and  this  is  reaffirmed 
by  Tait,  in  our  own  day.  (See  his  "History  of  The rmo-Dyn amies.")  Sir 
William  Thomson,  now  Lord  Kelvin,  in  his  papers  of  about  1850,  adopts  the 
idea  of  Joule." 

2 1  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  this  source  is,  and  do  not  feel  I  am  called 
upon  to  explain  this  any  more  than  I  am  the  essence  of  vitality.  Both  must 
be,  in  a  sense,  accepted  without  explanation,  like  the  connection  of  mind  and 
matter.  I  need  only  say  that,  to  the  physicist,  the  theory  should  have  no 
objections  on  that  ground,  since  the  fact  that  such  an  all-pervading  energy 
exists  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest.  Says  Mr.  Thurston  ("The  Animal 
as  a  Prime  Mover,"  p.  334) :  "All  space  is  pervaded  by  heat,  light,  electricity 
and  magnetism;  why  not  with  vital  and  spiritual  energies?" 
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and  oxidation  of  food  (both  active  measures,  and  so  necessarily 
merely  means  for  its  expenditure)  than  we  can  by  any  other 
active  or  wasteful  processes  whatever.  It  is  merely  because 
both  are  stimulating — and  so  give  the  feeling  of  increased 
strength — that  they  can  be  even  thought  to  do  so  for  an  instant. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  degree  of  energy  present  in 
any  organism  depends  altogether  upon  the  degree  of  receptivity 
of  that  organism,  not  upon  the  fact  that  more  food  is  being 
oxidized  in  that  body  than  in  any  other — a  truly  absurd  notion, 
it  seems  to  me.  The  amount  of  this  energy  (itself  limitless)  is 
limited,  in  its  individual,  bodily  manifestation,  solely  by  the 
condition  of  the  organism  through  which  it  manifests.  The  idea 
we  must  conceive  to  ourselves  is  that  the  body  is  like,  not  the 
steam  engine,  but  the  electric  motor,  capable  of  recharging  itself 
during  the  hours  of  sleep  and  rest.^  New  strength,  new  energy, 
is  infused  into  the  body  during  rest  and  sleep,  and  at  that  time 
only — since  it  is*  only  then  that  the  human  motor — the  nervous 
system — is  in  the  condition  that  renders  this  recharging  process 
possible.  During  the  day,  this  recharging  process  practically 
ceases;  but  the  expenditure  continues  unabated.  Hence  the 
exhaustion  we  notice  at  the  end  of  the  day.  No  matter  how 
careful  we  are  in  our  habits ;  no  matter  how  much  food  we  con- 
sume and  successfully  oxidize  off,  exhaustion  will  eventually 
result  in  every  case;  the  fact  that  we  are  tired  and  that  this 
feeling  can  only  be  satisfied  by  sleep,  will  dawn  upon  us  more 
and  more.  No  matter  how  gi'eat  the  amount  of  nourishment 
that  has  been  taken  and  assimilated,  loss  of  strength — of  energy 
and  vitality — is  bound  to  result,  as  the  day  proceeds,  and  it 
becomes  more  and  more  obvious  to  us  that  we  must  retire  to  bed 
and  not  to  the  dining-room,  in  order  to  repair  lost  strength  and 
energy. 

I  have  stated  above  that  the  influx  of  energy,  during  sleep, 
is  exactly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  receptivity  of  the  organ- 
ism.    In  other  words,  energy  flows  through  us,  or  is  transmitted 

'  Since  the  perfection  of  wireless  telepraphy,  this  conception  of  recharging 
the  hodv  (or  rather  nervons  .system)  hy  cosmic  enerj^y,  from  some  external 
source,  necomes  much  more  readily  concrivahle,  since,  in  these  cases  also, 
the  instnunent  receives  its  energy  wirelessly,  nnd  is  not  physically  connected 
with  any  recharging  apparatus — fonnerly  necessary'. 
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or  transformed  by  us,  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  bodily  organism 
is  free  from  disease — is  clean.  All  that  we  have  to  do^  there- 
fore, in  order  to  insm'e  that  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  shall 
be  available  for  our  active,  daily  purposes,  is  to  keep  the  body 
clean  and  free  from  disease — bright  and  clear — a  good  trans- 
mitter. 

Just  as  a  storage  battery  may  be  charged  more  rapidly  and 
forcibly  at  certain  times  than  at  others — depending  upon  the 
circumstances  in  the  case — so,  I  conceive,  may  our  bodily 
(nervous)  organism  be  recharged  more  rapidly  and  effectually 
under  one  certain  set  of  conditions  than  under  another  set.  The 
principal  reason  for  variation  is,  I  believe,  the  condition  of  the 
body  at  the  time — whether  it  be  receptive  or  not — and  this 
depends  upon  various,  previously  mentioned  conditions — the 
state  of  the  blood;  the  amount  of  physical  and  mental  labor 
indulged  in  the  previous  day;^  whether  the  stomach  is  at  rest 
or  enforcedly  active,  all  these  and  other  considerations  ^  must 
be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  relaxation  at- 
tained by  the  patient,  during  this  period  of  rest.  If  this  latter 
is  not  complete  and  thorough  we  cannot  expect  the  best  results 
from  our  period  of  repose;  and,  as  Miss  Annie  Payson  Call 
pointed  out,  in  her  excellent  little  book  "Power  Through  Re- 
pose" (p.  16),  many  persons  do  not  ever  rest  and  relax  properly 
and  in  a  thorough  and  sufficient  manner — even  during  sleep! 
The  baneful  effects  of  this  constant  muscular  tension  upon  the 
mental  life  is  well  illustrated  by  Prof.  William  James;  see  his 
''Talks  on  Psychology,"  etc.,  p.  211. 

There  is  another  factor  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
in  this  problem,  viz.,  the  mental  influences.  .  We  all  know  that 
a  "guilty  conscience"  is  a  great  preventive  of  healthful  and 
refreshing  sleep,  while  fear,  anger,  jealousy,  and  many  other 
mental  states  also  affect  the  character  of  the  sleep,  and  its 
resultant  benefits.  I  consider  it  quite  possible  that  if  we  under- 
stood this  problem  (which  we  do  not)  we  might,  eventually,  be 
enabled  to  concentrate  and  enforce  this  recharging  process,  so 

1  "How  to  Gain  Health  and  a  Long  Life,"  by  P.  M.  Hanney,  p.  108. 

2  It  seems  to  me  that  Just's  experience  that  added  energy  is  gained  by 
sleeping  on  the  ground  might  be  explained  by  some  such  means.  "Return 
to  Nature,"  p.  87. 
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to  speak;  thereby  regaining  as  much  energy  in  a  few  hours,  or 
even  minutes,  as  we  now  obtain  in  a  whole  night's  sleep.  As 
M.  Bcrrier  pointed  out'  we  have  only  to  learn  the  law,  and  we 
should  be  enabled  to  draw  upon  this  great  store  to  any  extent 
we  please.  Indeed,  the  hypnotic  trance  may  be  one  such  con- 
dition, artificially  induced,  which  renders  this  possible;  a  state 
which  borders,  apparently,  very  closely  on  this  peculiar  and 
much-sought-for  condition,  and,  consequently,  may  be  of  great 
assistance  in  restoring  the  energy,  and  consequently  the  health, 
of  the  debilitated  and  the  sick.  Its  therapeutic  advantages,  in 
such  cases,  would  be  most  marked. ^ 

Now,  this  theory  is,  it  seems  to  me,  supported  by  every  an- 
alogy from  the  vegetable  world.  The  veriest  tyro  knows  that 
we  cannot  force  plants  to  grow  with  greater  rapidity  or  more 
beautiful,  by  supplying  them  with  an  excess  of  nutriment;  all 
we  can  do  is  to  supply  the  conditions  (heat,  moisture,  sunlight, 
and  the  proper  amount  of  nutriment — so  that  the  plant  may 
draw  upon  them  for  its  growth;  we  cannot  force  its  nutrition, 
its  power  of  absorption,  be  it  remembered)  'that  are  most 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  conditions  being 
supplied,  growth  becomes  more  easily  possible;  but  it  will  be 
observed  we  are  not  actually  adding  to  the  life  force  of  the 
plant,  but  merely  supplying  the  conditions  that  render  the 
outward  manifestations  of  this  life  force  more  favorable.  The 
force,  the  energy  of  growth,  is  inherent,  and  the  absurdity  of 
trying  to  force  or  '^ manufacture"  this  energy  should  be 
apparent. 

My  whole  contention  hinges  on  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  all 
accepted  teachings,'  Vitality  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  made  or 
manufactured  at  will.  It  is  present,  inherent,  in  every  living 
organism,  and  the  most  we  can  do  to  favor  its  influx  is  to  supply 
the  proper  conditions  that  make  its  manifestation  possible. 
The  more  perfect,  the  better  th(»se  conditions,  the  greater  the 
influx  of  vital  force,  and  ince  versa.  We  must  see  that  all  the 
ek'ctrodes  and  avenues  and  channels  are  bright  and  clear,  so 
that  there  shall  be  as  little  hindrance  as  possible  to  either  the 

'"Personal  Maprictisni,"  p.  11. 

'  Seo  F.  W.  H.  Myors'  addross  hcfore  tlio  Hritish  Ass'n.,  ''Proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  I'sychical  Ueseurcli,"  N'ol.  XIV.,  pp.  lOO-S. 
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inflow  of  energy  in  the  form  of  power,  or  to  its  outflow  in  the 
form  of  work  done.' 

"In  a  normal  condition  we  receive  the  vibration  and  rhythm 
of  the  great  ocean  of  hfe,  and  respond  to  it,  but  at  times  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet  seems  choked  up  with  debris,  and  we  fail  to 
receive  the  impulse  from  Mother  Ocean,  and  inharmony  mani- 
fests within  us."  (''The  Science  of  Breath,"  by  Yogi  Ramacha- 
raka,  p.  52.) 

This  much  we  may  claim  is  certain.  Now  what  are  the  con- 
ditions? Turning  again  to  the  vegetable  world  for  guidance, 
we  find  that  cleanliness  is  the  all-important  factor — the  prime 
requisite — for  successful  and  healthful  growth.  Cleansing  the 
soil,  freeing  it  from  the  growing  vegetable  matter,  from  destruc- 
tive insects,  animalculae,  etc.,  paving  the  way  for  its  growth, 
this  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  agriculture — the  vital  force  of  the 
plant  does  the  actual  growing.  ''Man  cannot  make  power,  but 
he  can  supply  the  conditions  which  utilize  the  power."  ^  And 
so  it  is  in  the  human  body.  All  that  we  can  do  in  order  to 
insure  rapid  and  healthful  growth  is  to  supply  the  proper  con- 
ditions, and  among  them  cleanliness.  Only  by  keeping  the  body 
clean,  pure,  and  free  from  disease,  from  grossness  and  encumber- 
ing material,  can  we  attain  the  highest  amount  of  force — the 
greatest  influx  of  vital  energy — the  most  elevated  conception  of 
life  and  its  possibilities. :  The  old  saying  that  ''Cleanliness  is  next 
to  Godliness"  assumes  a  new  and  vital  interest  in  connection 
with  these  truths.  But  what  folly  to  endeavor  to  increase  the 
body's  energy  and  life  by  forcing  excessive  and  uncalled-for 
nutriment  into  an  already  clogged  and  diseased  organism !  The 
effect  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  very  opposite  of  that  sought. 

And  it  is,  I  think,  quite  possible  that  this  energy,  which  is 
thus!  shown  to  be  a  far  more  immaterial  and  intangible  thing 
theCh  is  generally  supposed,  may  be  transmitted,  under  certain 
conditions,  from  one  organism  to  another — provided  that  the 
organisms  of  the  two  persons  are  in  the  proper  condition  for  this 

» In  this  connection  it  is  most  interesting  and  significant  that  "the  only 
way  yet  discovered  of  influencing;  the  output  of  enerf2;y  by  radium  is  simply 
to  increase  the  activity  of  the  material  by  purifying  it.  .  .  ."  "Radium 
Explained,"  by  Dr.  W.  Hampson,  p.  64. 

2  "The  Exact  Science  of  Health,"  by  Robert  Walter,  M.D.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  59. 
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transmission  to  take  place ;  that  one  is  in  a  motive,  the  other  in 
a  receptive,  attitude.  Thus  we  have  a  ready  explanation  of  the 
effects  of  ''magnetic  healing,"  of  the  ''laying  on  of  hands,"  and 
of  kindred  phenomena — all  illustrating  the  method  of  transfer- 
ence of  energy  from  one  organism  to  another.  In  such  cases,  I 
conceive,  the  operator  merely  acts  as  a  go-between — a  channel 
through  which  the  universal  energy  can  more  easily  flow,  and  so 
reach  the  patient — than  is  possible  under  normal  existing  cir- 
cumstances. The  energy  is,  in  such  cases,  transmitted  through 
another  organism,  and  so  reaches  the  patient  "second  hand," 
as  it  were.  While  this  method  may  be  extremely  valuable  in 
some  cases,  where,  by  a  constitutional  peculiarity,  the  patient's 
organism  may  be  rendered  unreceptive  to  direct  inflow,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  other,  more  normal  method  is  by  far 
the  better,  and  much  to  be  preferred,  if  possible. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  this  theory  be  true  (its  correctness 
I  shall  presently  proceed  to  prove  in  considerable  detail)  vitality 
must  continue  to  flow  into  and  tlii'ough  us  so  long  as  life  is 
present,  and  quite  independent  of  whether  ingested  food  is  or  is 
not  being  oxidized  in  the  body;  whether  combustion  in  the 
tissues  is  taking  place  or  not.  So  long  as  life  lasts,  just  so  long  is 
vitality  present,  and  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  food 
being  oxidized  for  its  presence.  It  is  innate,  inherent,  as  much 
a  part  of — as  inseparably  connected  with  all  living  tissue  as  is 
gravitation  with  matter  and  "wetness"  with  water.  It  is  in- 
separably united  with  it;  bound  up  with  each  atom  of  living 
tissue  is  its  accompanying  vital  force — more  intimate  in  its 
connection  with  the  living  tissue,  more  associated  or  connected 
with  it,  than  is  "wetness"  with  water.  As  well  might  we  try  to 
add  to  a  body's  store  of  gravity  as  to  add  to  its  vitality — aye, 
more  so,  since  we  have  in  electricity  and  the  modern  theories  of 
matter  some  slight  inkling  of  the  modus  operandi  of  gravitation 
— however  slight  that  idea  may  be' — and  it  is  certainly  more 
easily  conceivable  (to  me,  at  least),  than  is  the  idea  of  creating  or 
adding  to  the  bodily  store  of  vitality  or  life  force,  which  is  far 
more  innate,  more  per  sc  than  is  gravity;  for  h(>re  \\v  hiiw 
absolutely  no  analogy  whatever  to  guide  us — no  similar  phenom- 
>  M,  Sage,  "Theory  of  Gravitation,"  etc.     {SmUhsonian  lirports.) 
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ena  with  which  we  can  compare  the  Hfe  force.  And,  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  obvious  that,  no  matter  whether  the  body  be,  at 
the  time,  digesting  food  or  fasting,  the  vitahty  is  present  and 
active,  and  must  necessarily  be  until  death  severs  the  hitherto 
indissoluble  tie,  and  the  'Hwain  are  one"  no  longer! 

§  4.    Objections  to  the  Theory  and  Replies  Thereto 

Now,  to  the  acceptance  of  this  theory,  I  know  there  are  many 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  objected  that  this 
theory  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  must  always  be  present 
the  same  ainount  of  vital  force,  since  we  see,  at  first  sight,  no 
means  for  its  regulation,  so  to  speak,  whereas  we  know  that  this 
is  most  certainly  not  the  case.  But,  all  more  subtle  objections 
aside,  there  is  the  apparently  plain  and  obvious  truth  that  we  do 
get  weak,  as  a  rule,  during  a  fast;  that  we  have  less  energy  to 
expend  than  formerly,  and  that  death  from  starvation  will 
ultimately  and  certainly  result,  provided  that  food  is  withheld 
for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time.  Such,  it  may  be  claimed, 
are  hard  and  certain  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  nor  evaded 
by  any  amount  of  fine  theorizing.  ^ 

I  quite  agree  with  this  main  contention,  nor  shall  I  attempt 
in  any  way  to  deny  the  facts  themselves — simply  because  I 
believe  them  to  be  facts.  But  the  inferences  drawn  from  the 
observations  I  believe  to  be  erroneous;  the  facts  themselves 
are  true — the  deductions  wrong. 

I  shall  first  consider  these  objections,  coming  first  to  that 
which  says  that  death  from  starvation  would  soon  result  (and 
on  any  theory  whatever,  therefore,  the  vital  energies  come  to 
an  abrupt  termination)  were  a  fast  persisted  in  long  enough.  I 
have  discussed  this  question  at  some  length  on  pp.  326-9,  and 
again  on  pp.  537-9,  and  I  must  for  the  present  beg  my  reader  to 
dismiss  this  aspect  of  the  problem  from  his  mind,  and  altogether 
cease  to  consider  it,  until  it  is  there  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
further  data  accumulated,  both  in  fact  and  argument. 

Reverting,  then,  to  the  other  objections,  I  must  admit  that 
they  are  the  most  serious  that  my  theory  has  to  encounter. 
The  fact  that  the  majority  of  us  do,  apparently  ''get  weak"; 
that  we  have  less  energy  to  expend  during  a  fast  than  at  ordinary 
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times;  that  greater  bodily  weakness  is  temporarily  experienced 
in  many  cases — all  this  I  admit.  I  shall  return  to  a  discussion 
of  this  difficult  problem  a  little  later  on.  But  first  I  must  digress 
to  say  that  if  our  energy  were  entirely  dependent  u])on  our  food 
combustion  for  its  presence,  it  would,  of  course,  immediately 
begin  to  decrease  in  its  absence  and  upon  its  withdrawal,  and 
this  result  could  not  possibly  be  evaded  by  any  means  whatever. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  result  does  not  follow  as  an  invari- 
able consequent — as  it  must  follow  if  the  generally  accepted 
theories  were  true.  Though  a  more  or  less  temporary  weakness 
and  lassitude  may  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  certainly 
does  not  occur  in  all  cases,  as  it  would  certainly  have  to,  were 
the  prevailing  theory  true.  There  are  numerous  instances  on 
record  where  no  loss  of  strength  whatever  (I  mean  even  no 
apparent  loss)  was  noticeable  during  a  fast  of  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  and  even  more  days.  Mr.  J.  A.  Shaw's  extraordinary 
case,  quoted  on  pp.  205-8,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this;  and 
so  is  that  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Dalrymple  ^  in  which  this  gentleman 
fasted  thirty-nine  and  one-half  days  into  complete  health, 
leaving  on  record  the  statement : 

''I   gained   strength   beyond   all   question   about   three   weeks 
before  my  appetite  returned.     I  would  work  all  day  long  finally." 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Leonard  Thress,  again,  who  fasted  fifty 
days,2  and  Miss  Estella  F.  Kuenzel  (forty-five  days)^  and  others 
that  might  easily  be  added  to  this  list,  there  was  no  loss  of 
vitality  at  any  time  during  the  fast  (not  even  any  feeling  of 
weakness) — nothing  but  added  health  and  strength.  The  flesh 
and  the  weight  decreased,  to  be  sure,  but  the  energies  increased, 
in  spite  of — or,  as  I  think,  on  account  of — that  fact,  and  appar- 
ently in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  flesh  lost.  Now  I  a.sk, 
how  are  such  cases  as  these  to  be  accounted  for,  if  the  present 
theory  of  the  dependence  of  vitality  upon  food  combustion  l)e 
true?  Unless  we  dehberately  impugn  the  good  faith  of  bolh 
the  patients  and  the  narrators,  which  we  have  not  the  least  right 

'  "  Xo-Breakfiist  Plan,"  etc,  pp.  154-5. 
^Op.  cit.,  p.  14.S-5.3. 
^Op.  cit.,  p.  13G-47. 
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to  do  (and,  in  fact,  we  should,  by  so  doing,  simply  display  our 
ignorance  of  the  phenomena  of  fasting,  since,  as  I  shall  show  on  ^ 
pp.  446-7,  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  patient  to  1 
deceive  the  skilled  observer  as  to  the  fact  of  the  fast ;  i.e.,  whether  1 
or  no  he  is  really  fasting)  I  cannot  see  any  possible  loophole  by  I 
which  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that — frequently,  at  least, 
no  loss  of  energy  is  even  apparently  or  temporarily  experienced, 
but  that  gain  and  nothing  but  gain  of  energy  and  vitality  is  | 
manifest,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  food — the  supposed  source  ^ 
of  the  vitality — has  been  entirely  withdrawn. 

And  this  distinct  and  uninterrupted  gain  of  energy  is  most 
marked  and  steady  where  the  greatest  degree  of  prostration  and 
weakness  is  observed,  and  where,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect 
to  find  collapse  follow  upon  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  food. 
Again  I  ask,  how  are  these  facts  to  be  explained  upon  the  theory 
of  vitality  in  vogue? 

And  now  I  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  difficult  question: 
why  some  patients  do  (apparently,  at  least)  become  weak  at  all 
during  a  fast — since,  or  rather  if,  vitality  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  daily  food  for  its  maintenance?  This  is  a  very  difficult  and 
complex  problem  indeed,  the  solution  to  which  cost  me  many 
months'  mental  effort  to  solve. 

If  my  theory  be  correct,  we  should  apparently  never  experience 
any  sense  of  weakness  at  all,  during  a  fast,  but  should,  on  the 
contrary,  become  stronger  and  more  energetic  as  the  fast  pro- 
gresses, while  we  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  is  frequently 
not  the  case,  and  that  extreme  weakness,  even  to  temporary 
prostration,  may  be  experienced  by  patients  undergoing  a  fast. 
This  argument  seems  conclusive,  at  first,  and  is  seemingly  cal- 
culated to  silence  all  opposition.  The  fallacy  in  the  argument, 
however,  can  easily  be  seen  when  once  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
and  this  I  shall  endeavor  to  do.  The  fundamental  error  is  that 
the  significance  of  the  fact  observed  has  been  misinterpreted; 
not  that  the  fact  itself  is  wrong,  but  that  the  deductions  drawn 
therefrom  are  erroneous. 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  this  weakness  observed  is  not  real 
weakness,  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.,  of 
strength  altogether  gone  out  of  the  system.     It  is  weakness  of 
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altogether  another  kind.  That  we  feel  weak  very  frequently  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  deny;  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
this  feeling  is  deceptive.  That  it  is  not  real  weakness  can  be 
easily  seen  by  anyone  thoroughly  conversant  with  fasting  and 
its  phenomena.  If  such  were  the  case,  strength  would  and  could 
not  return  to  the  patient  as  the  fast  progressed,  and  before  food 
was  eaten,  as  invariably  is  the  case.  Were  this  weakness  real, 
and  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  food,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  we 
should  surely  be  justified  in  maintaining  (and  the  vast  majority 
of  persons  would  maintain)  that  the  longer  the  food  is  withheld, 
the  greater  the  consequent  weakness;  the  greater  the  cause,  the 
greater  and  the  more  noticeable  the  effects.  Such  a  position  is, 
in  truth,  the  only  logical  one  to  assume,  and,  were  the  premises 
correct — that  food  "makes"  strength — would  be  quite  incon- 
trovertible. 

The  fact,  then,  that  such  is  not  the  case  proves  that  the 
premises  are  wrong.  Food  does  not  furnish  our  strength,  our 
energy.  On  the  contrary,  the  withdrawal  of  food  places  more 
energy  at  the  body's  disposal,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  energy 
that  was  heretofore  expended  upon  digestion,  may  now  be 
utilized  for  other  purposes,  (pp.  174-5.)  This  theory  is  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that,  though  immediate,  temporary  weak- 
ness may  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  food,  strength  will 
sooner  or  later  return  to  the  patient,  if  the  fast  be  persisted  in, 
and  though  no  food  whatever  be  ingested  during  that  period. 
Under  the  generally  accepted  theories  this  would  be  quite  im- 
possible; but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  which  may  be  readily 
demonstrated  by  direct  experiment.  In  cases  which  are  already 
weakened  by  disease,  and  consequently  where  the  vitahty  is 
already  at  a  very  low  ebb,  this  increase  of  energy,  consequent 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  food,  is  always  most  readily  seen  and 
most  marked. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  the  complete  withdrawal  of  food,  in 
such  cases,  should  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  speedy  death 
of  the  patient,  for  the  reason  that  the  last  source  of  the  bodily 
energy  has  now  been  witlKh'awn.  But,  in  actual  practici',  we 
find  that  the  very  oi)posite  is  in  fact  the  case,  and  that  the 
patient's  strength  and  energy  return  and  continui'  to  aci-uimilate 
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during  this  period  of  fasting.  And,  I  ask,  how  is  the  fact  to  be 
explained?  On  the  generally  accepted  theories  of  vitality,  it 
must  remain  inexplicable — a  paradox — and  the  only  course 
open  to  its  defendants  is  to  deny  the  fact,  and  this  I  challenge 
them  to  do.  But,  if  the  above-elaborated  theory  be  true,  the  ,^ 
solution  is  easy  to  find — the  explanation  complete.  We  no  I 
longer  use  the  precious  vitality  remaining  in  us  to  digest  and 
eliminate  food  material,  which,  consequently,  can  now  be 
reserved  and  utilized  for  other  and  more  immediately  important 
purposes.  A  consequent  increase  of  vitality  follows.  In  such 
cases,  then,  where  the  vitality  is  already  low,  we  see,  more  easily, 
the  effects  of  fasting  upon  the  organism,  and  such  cases,  I  con- 
tend, indirectly  vindicate  my  position.  The  actual  increase  of 
energy  afforded  by  fasting  is  not  noticed,  to  a  like  extent,  in  those 
who  are  comparatively  well  and  strong  for  the  reason  that  such 
increase  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  lack  of  customary 
stimulation,  which  is  first  noted,  and  which  temporarily  over- 
shadows the  effects  of  fasting,  for  the  reason  that  these  effects 
are  more  immediate  and  intense.  For  that  reason,  the  first  few 
days  of  a  fast  are  always  the  most  trying.  These  once  passed, 
it  is  invariably  noticed  that  strength  and  energy  return  and 
continue  to  increase  as  the  fast  progresses.  Needless  to  say, 
this  would  be  quite  impossible  were  the  theories  commonly 
held  correct. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  paradoxical  question  from  a  slightly 
different  point  of  view.  While  it  is  true  that  abstinence  from 
food  will  at  first  produce  a  species  of  alertness  and  awareness  and 
activity,  it  will,  if  persisted  in,  gradually  weaken  the  patient 
(apparently) — this  weakness  continuing  to  increase,  moreover, 
as  the  fast  progresses.  This  would  seem  to  disprove  my  con- 
tention that  the  energy  increases  and  never  decreases  with  the 
continuation  of  the  fast;  but  when  further  inquired  into,  I  think 
it  will  be  found,  not  to  contradict  but  to  confirm  it.  And  in 
order  to  prove  this  contention,  I  must  ask  my  reader  to  consider, 
with  me,  the  rationale  of  the  apparent  strength  and  of  the  weak- 
ness here  observed. 

The  elation  of  spirits  noticeable,  as  the  result  of  a  few  hours 
fast,  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bodily  energies  arc  con- 
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served  just  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  called  upon  to  digest 
and  eliminate  the  mass  of  food  material  ordinarily  ingested- — 
this  energy  being  available  for  expenditure,  and  consequently 
noticeable  in  the  daily  life.  But  it  may  be  urged  that  th-s 
energy  should  be  more  and  more  noticeable  as  the  fast  pro- 
gressed, were  this  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  more  and  more 
energy  would  thus  be  conserved,  whereas  we  know  that  this  is 
not  the  case — weakness  (at  least  apparent)  resulting,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  if  the  fast  be  persisted  in,  and  not  in- 
creased strength  and  energy. 

The  whole  difficulty  is  just  here.  The  energies  are  increased 
as  the  fast  progresses,  gaining  strength  daily  because  of  the 
fact  that  no  food  is  eaten  calling  for  digestion,  but  these  energies 
are  not  noticed  by  us  after  the  first  few  hours  of  fasting  for  the 
reason  that,  if  food  is  not  supplied,  they  are  turned  or  directed 
into  other  channels — cleansing  the  body  of  its  diseased  condi- 
tion, e.g. — hence  they  are  not  noticed, by  us  as  energy,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  no  longer  being  forcibly  expended,  but  are 
turned  into  an  unnoticed  field  of  operation — we  noticing  energy 
in  its  expenditure,  never  in  its  accumulation,  as  I  have  so  often 
pointed  out  and  insisted  upon.  The  reason  for  the  observed 
weakness,  therefore,  is  that  the  energies  are  now  directed  into 
unnoticed  channels,  and  are  accumulating;  not  that  they  are 
lessened  or  decreased  by  the  fast,  for  such  is  certainly  not  the 
case. 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  answer  the  question:  Why 
is  the  feeling  of  weakness  experienced  at  the  conmiencement  of 
a  fast?  If  energy  is  not  lessened,  but  commences  to  increase 
the  instant  the  fast  is  entered  upon,  and  continues  to  accumulate 
throughout  the  entire  period,  why  should  weakness  and  lassitude 
be  experienced,  when  we  should  expect  added  strength  and 
energy? 

The  answer  is  this:  Strength  is  not  actually  lost,  chu'iiig  this 
period;  weakness  does  not  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
accustomed  food;  only  the  feeling  of  such  wtv'ikness — a  very 
different  matter.  Our  senses  are  deceived,  just  jis  they  are 
deceived  when  we  see  the  sun  ''rise"  in  the  (>ast  and  "s(>t"  in 
the  west.     \\ C  know  the  sun  neither  rises  nor  sets;    yet  the 
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illusion  is  perfect.  Our  senses  are  deceived  most  readily,  and 
the  true  reason  that  we  experience  this  feeling  of  loss  of  energy 
(not  actual  loss,  be  it  observed)  is  that  we  have  suddenly  with- 
drawn a  regular  and  customary  stimulant,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  stimulants  will  have  precisely  this  effect.  As  Doctor  Trail 
so  well  expressed  it,  when  writing  on  stimulation : 

"All  persons  know  how  they  feel;  but  all  do  not  apprehend  the 
true  sources  of  their  good  or  bad  feelings,  and  the  majority  mis- 
take the  sense  of  mere  stimulation  for  the  condition  of  actual 
strength;  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  feeling  of  strength 
and  vital  power;  they  do  not  consider  that  strength  or  power  is 
only  shown  in  its  waste  or  expenditure,  not  in  its  accumulation 
or  possession." 

And  the  whole  crux  of  the  matter  is  just  here.  Food  is  a 
stimulant;  its  apparently  '^strengthening"  effects  and  quahties 
are,  in  reality,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  no  longer  call  forth  force 
to  digest  food  that  may  have  been  eaten.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, always,  that  we  invariably  notice  energy  in  its  expendi- 
ture, never  in  its  accumulation  (p.  41).  Food,  then,  instead  of 
adding  force  to  the  body,  merely  acts  as  the  occasion  for  its 
expenditure.  All  food  calls  forth  force  from  the  body,  but  does 
not  add  it  to  the  body.  The  vital  forces,  being  no  longer  ex- 
pended upon  what  I  may  call  ''external"  things  (the  digestion 
of  food,  e.g. — it  being  noticed  by  us  at  the  time  as  "strength" 
— energy  expended,  in  reality)  turn  and  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  inner  man — to  internal  work — where  they  are  not, 
to  any  such  great  extent,  noticed  by  us.  The  outlay  has  become 
less;  consequently  we  notice  it  less.  But  has  the  actual  strength 
been  reduced,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  absolutely  with- 
drawn and  dissipated?  By  no  means;  it  is  being  augmented; 
but,  since  we  never  notice  energy  in  its  accumulation,  but  always 
in  its  expenditure  (p.  41),  we  cannot  appreciate  the  fact  that 
we  are  becoming  stronger  and  regaining  lost  energy,  because 
we  temporarily  feel  otherwise.  And  if  it  be  thought  that  this 
argument  is  not  sound,  I  ask — why  so?  Consider  the  opposite 
aspect  of  the  case.     It  must  be  maintained,  if  my  theory  is 

1 "  Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  418, 
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wrong,  that  sleep  is  an  extremely  depleting  process,  since,  in 
that  case,  strength  and  vitality  are  totally  absent  and  unnotice- 
able!  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  for  that  very  reason  we 
are  gaining  energy  and  becoming  stronger.  And  it  is  precisely 
the  same  in  the  case  of  fasting  when  the  daily  food  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  vital  energies  are  seemingly  greatly  reduced. 
In  both  cases,  the  vital  energies  are  being  gained  when  they  are 
apparently  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  we  frequently  receive  benefit 
from  a  meal — we  feel  decidedly  '' better"  for  it — and  conse- 
quently it  must  be  strengthening  us,  for  how,  otherwise,  would 
these  effects  become  apparent?  Now  I  contend  that  this  feeling 
is  not  strength,  but  stimulation;  and  this  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived, it  seems  to  me,  when  we  realize  that,  even  according  to 
the  accepted  theories,  food  must  be  assimilated  and  digested 
before  it  can  impart  any  energy  to  the  system,  and  this  process 
requires  considerable  time.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  immediate 
effects  of  food  must  be  due  to  its  stimulating,  not  to  its  ''strength- 
ening" quality. 

It  may  be  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  frequently 
experience  a  feeling  of  depression  after  a  meal,  followed,  later, 
by  a  feeling  of  added  strength,  and  this  is  taken  to  denote 
the  strength  derived  from  the  food,  after  the  tax  of  digestion  is 
over.  But  the  facts  can  be  accounted  for  on  my  theory  just  as 
easily.  When  we  experience  the  increased  feeling  of  strength 
and  rejuvenation,  following  the  period  of  depression,  what  has 
really  happened  is  simply  this.  In  starting  the  digestive  ma- 
chinery into  active  work,  under  such  extremely  adverse  circum- 
stances as  the  ingestion  of  a  superabundance  of  food  necessitates, 
an  enormous  amount  of  energy  is  required;  so  much  so  that 
every  other  part  of  the  body  is  rendered  almost  totally  torpid 
and  inactive — this  being  the  feeling  experienced  soon  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  meal.  This  we  directly  notice.  But  every 
machine,  when  once  started,  runs  far  more  easily  and  neccssitati^s 
the  expenditure  of  far  less  energy  than  is  recjuired  in  starting  it ; 
the  carriage  runs  smoothly,  without  any  noticeable  strain  upon 
the  energy  of  the  horse  pulling  it;  the  engine  runs  some  distance 
simply  by  reason  of  its  impetus.     l>ut  in  starting  the  carriage 
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or  the  engine,  a  very  great  amount  of  energy  was  required.  And 
so  it  is  with  our  digestion,  and  the  digestive  energies.  Until 
digestion  is  fairly  started  all  the  energies  of  the  body  are  focused 
and  concentrated  upon  the  task  of  commencing  this  process  of 
digestion  with  all  possible  expediency;  but,  when  once  fairly 
started  the  energies  are,  in  part,  released,  and  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  them  for  other  purposes.  Thus,  we  apparently  add  to 
the  system's  total  of  force,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
simply  releasing  a  part  of  the  energy  we  had  previously  stored 
within  us,  ready  for  use — it  being  used  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
Had  we  eaten  nothing,  all  of  the  energy  would  have  been  avail- 
able, of  course;  but  we  feel  so  much  stronger  even  regaining  a 
part  of  our  rightful  strength — as  compared  to  the  previous  feeling 
of  almost  complete  prostration — that  we  believe  strength  has 
been  added  to  us!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  merely  had 
restored  to  us  a  part  of  our  rightful  stock  of  energy,  which 
should  have  been  ours  in  toto.  Again,  we  see  how  utterly 
illusory  and  um-eliable  are  our  senses  and  feelings — so  far  as 
the  bodily  energy  is  concerned. 

Perhaps  a  deeper  and  more  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
causation  of  vitality  by  food  might  be  advanced  by  those  physi- 
cians who  are  somewhat  less  materialistic  than  the  average  in 
their  view-point,  yet  who  would  still  contend  that  our  food  is, 
in  some  sense,  the  source  of  our  bodily  energy.  Such,  e.g.,  is  the 
position — or  rather  the  suggestion — of  Prof.  John  Uri  Lloyd, 
who,  in  his  ingenious  book  ''Etidorhpa'^  (pp.  125-7),  pointed 
out  that  food  is  not  matter,  merely  the  ''carrier  of  food";  sun- 
shine is  the  real  food,  which  is  bound  up  with  the  food;  'Hhe 
flesh  of  animals,  the  food,  of  living  creatures,  are  simply  carriers 
of  sunshine  energy."  ''Food  and  drink  are  only  carriers  of  bits 
of  assimilable  sunshine."  But  even  granting  all  this  to  be  true, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  problem  is  unchanged  for  our  present  pur- 
poses. For,  if  we  withdraw  the  food,  the  energy  it  carries  would 
not  enter  the  body  either,  and  consequently  the  body  would 
weaken  and  become  devitalized,  just  in  the  same  way  as  it 
would  if  the  current  theories  were  correct.  But  that  even  this 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  is  incorrect  is  proved  by  ob- 
servations in  the  phenomena  of  fasting,  which  show  that  the 
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energies  do  not  decrease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  invariably  i?i- 
crease,  as  the  fast  progresses,     (pp.  257-8.) 

One  very  important  consideration  springs  into  view,  however, 
as  the  result  of  this  discussion ;  and  that  is  that  some  food  seems 
to  be  much  more  ''live "  than  other  food.  And  that  this  property 
of  ''liveness"  accompanies  all  uncooked  foods  is  insisted  upon 
by  many  writers  upon  dietetics.  And  we  can  very  readily  see 
that,  in  the  cooking  process,  this  property  of  liveness  is  destroyed, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  at  least — the  process  of  cooking  leaving 
nothing  but  dead,  inert  ashes — minus  some  of  the  most  important 
properties  of  the  foods,  and  having  had  these  abstracted  in  the 
very  processes  of  cooking;  and  this  is  a  contention  that  food 
reformers  (at  least  those  who  advocate  the  raw-food  diet)  ha\'e 
long  been  urging  and  insistently  pointed  out.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  it  finds  a  scientific  explanation. 

There  remains  one  and  only  one  valid  objection  to  my  theory 
(that  the  bodily  energies  are  not  derivable  from  the  food  we  eat) 
which  is  this:  That  the  bodily  tissues  are  themselves  drawn  upon 
during  a  fast,  and  are  thus  absorbed  and  oxidized  and  utilized 
by  the  system  as  food — they  yielding  energy  to  the  system, 
dui'ing  the  process,  just  as  all  other  food  material  would;  and 
consequently  that  there  is  no  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  our 
energies  are  not  derived  from  food,  since  such  food  would  be 
supphed  by  the  tissues  so  long  as  they  would  last;  and  this  is 
the  position,  I  take  it,  of  the  scientific  world  to-day. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  this  position  is  quite  plausible,  to  say  the 
least,  and  the  difficulty  of  completely  disproving  it  is,  I  admit, 
very  great.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the  position  can  be 
shown  to  be  untenable  in  the  last  analysis,  and  my  reasons  for 
thinking  so  are,  briefly,  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask:  Why  is  it  that  we  become 
stronger  and  more  invigorated  so  long  as  we  continue  to  /a.s7, 
but  inmiediately  starvation  begins,  weakness  and  dei)ility  at 
once  become  manifest,  and  continue  to  increase  until  death  puts 
an  end  to  all  life  manifestation?  I  ask,  why  is  this  so?  Tissue 
is  being  absorbed  and  oxidized,  during  the  pi^'iod  of  starvation 
just  as  it  is  during  a  fast — as  is  evidenced  by  the  contiiuied 
decrease  of  flesh  and  weight — and  we  should  expect  more  energy 
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to  be  gained  from  the  oxidation  of  this  tissue,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  the  reason  that  this  tissue  is  more  normal  and  healthful  and 
highly  vitalized  than  the  formerly  oxidized  tissue — which  was 
more  or  less  morbid — whereas  we  know  that  precisely  the  reverse 
of  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  though  the  reason  is  far  from  obvious. 
Tissue  is  absorbed  and  oxidized,  during  starvation,  just  as  it  is 
oxidized  during  a  fast,  and,  this  being  so,  why  is  it  that  energy 
is  sustained  (apparently  given  off)  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the 
other?  I  cannot  see  any  clear  reason  for  this.  And,  during  the 
latter  days  of  a  fast,  when  we  are  averaging  the  loss  of  one-half 
a  pound  a  day  or  less,  as  against  the  one  and  one-half  pounds  or 
more,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fast — how  is  it  that  we  derive 
more  energy  from  the  one-half  pound  of  tissue  at  the  close  of  the 
fast  than  we  do  from  the  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  tissue  at  its 
commencement?  If  we  accept  my  theory — that  weakness  is, 
in  the  first  place,  due  to  disease,  and  that,  with  its  removal, 
health  and  strength  return — all  this  becomes  readily  intelligible ; 
but  on  the  generally  accepted  theories,  I  venture  to  think  that 
such  facts  flatly  contradict  the  theory  at  a  point  where  it  is 
essential  that  such  contradictions  should  not  be  forthcoming. 
But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  problem  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration — one  that  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
though  it  is  highly  important  in  considering  this  question,  and 
has  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  as  I 
shall  try  to  make  clear.  Even  were  we  to  grant — for  the  sake 
of  argument — that  our  energies  are  derived  from  the  oxidation 
of  our  own  tissues,  during  a  fast — our  energies  being  sustained  in 
this  manner — why  is  it  that,  if  this  were  so,  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  insist  upon  our  partaking  of  food  so  regularly, 
and  in  so  great  quantities — in  order  that  we  should  ''keep  up 
our  strength" — while,  by  their  own  showing,  the  strength  can 
be  maintained  and  preserved,  for  some  considerable  time,  at 
least,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues  and  food  already  in  the 
body?  If  this  is  possible,  as  they  have  just  been  contending  it 
is  (and  if  they  do  not  grant  this,  then  our  energy  is  certainly 
derived  from  some  other  source  than  our  food)  if,  I  say,  this  is 
possible,  then  why  should  they  insist  on  the  regular  and  enforced 
feedings  of  the  patient  by  other  food — when  his  energies  can  be 
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maintained  by  the  oxidation  of  food  and  tissue  already  in  the 
body,  and  when  we  know  that  all  digestion  calls  for  a  certain 
amount  of  wasted  energy  in  digestion  tax?  And  if  it  be  argued 
that,  though  energy  is  doubtless  imparted  to  the  body  as  the 
result  of  the  oxidation  of  food  and  tissue  already  in  it,  still,  not 
so  much  energy  is  gained  or  given  off  to  the  body  as  in  the  case 
where  the  daily  food  is  oxidized — and  this  is  the  only  logical 
ground  to  take — then  I  may  answer  that  this  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  facts  in  the  case,  which  show  that  more  energy  is  gained, 
as  the  fast  progresses,  and  less  food  is  oxidized,  presumably,  than 
before — and  not  less,  which  should  be  the  case,  were  the  present- 
day  theories  correct.  It  is,  in  fact,  simply  another  aspect  of  or 
repetition  of  Professor  LeConte's  statement,  when  he  said  that, 
in  order  to  gain  more  energy,  we  must  ingest  and  oxidize  more 
food;  while  I  have  tried  to  show  that  all  true  philosophy — no 
less  than  the  actual  facts  in  the  case — show  this  to  be  incorrect 
and  flatly  disproved  by  the  evidence.  If  we  conceive,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  energies  increase  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
return  of  health  and  physiological  cleanliness,  all  falls  naturally 
into  place,  and  becomes  readily  explicable. 

§  5.    Facts  Supporting  This  Tlieory 

That  my  theory  is  correct  may  be  shown  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Let  us  take  the  drunkard,  e.g.,  who  is  accustomed  to  his  habitual 
stimulation.  Let  this  be  withdrawn  and  what  is  the  result? 
Prostration  and  weakness,  absolute.  Since  we  know  that 
stimulants  do  not  and  cannot  really  impart  strength  to  the 
organism,  but  only  occasion  its  expenditure  (p.  41),  it  is  obvious  / 
that  the  parallel  is  exact.  A  withdrawal  of  stimulation  does,  in 
both  cases,  result  in  weakness  and  apparent  loss  of  energy ;  but 
in  both  cases  is  the  weakness  illusory — resulting  from  a  with- 
drawal of  the  cause  of  vital  expenditure;  the  resultant  weakness 
being  exactly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  pri^vious 
stimulation,  and  just  as  much  as  it  is  missed,  just  so  much  is  a 
fast  necessary — since  the  greater  the  stimulation,  the  more 
necessary  is  the  fast,  in  order  to  restore  the  health  and  wastid 
energies — since  the  more  abnormal  the  condition  of  the  organism. 
In  both  cases  is  the  aj)parent  "weakness"  necessary  and  bene- 
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ficial,  indicating  that  the  energies  are  being  gained  and  that  a 
real  cure  is  being  effected. 

Another  hne  of  proof,  which  is  really  subsidiary  to  the  above, 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  more  stimulating  the  food,  the 
more  is  the  fasting  noticed — and,  of  course,  the  greater  the 
immediate  weakness.  Those  who  live  simple,  abstemious  lives, 
and  whose  diet  is  largely  fruitarian,  can  undergo  a  fast  of  several 
days  without  any  consequent  depression  and  lassitude  worth 
remarking;  while  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  bounti- 
fully, and  of  stimulating  foods,  meats,  etc.,  notice  any  such 
deprivation  exceedingly. 

Dr.  Graham,  many  years  ago,  noticed  the  same  thing,  writing:^ 

''This  peculiar  condition  of  the  stomach  (the  feeling  of  ab- 
normal hunger)  will  pass  away  much  sooner  and  with  less  uncom- 
fortableness  of  feeling  in  the  pure  vegetable  eater  of  regular 
habits,  when  the  ordinary  meal  is  omitted,  than  in  the  flesh 
eater;  and  he  who  makes  a  free  use  of  stimulating  condiments 
with  his  food,  experiences  still  more  inconvenience  and  distress 
at  the  loss  of  a  meal,  than  he  who  eats  flesh  simply  and  plainly 
prepared.  Hence,  the  pure  vegetable-eater  loses  a  meal  with 
great  indifference,  fasts  twenty-four  hours  with  little  inconven- 
ience or  diminution  of  strength,  and  goes  without  food  several 
days  in  succession  without  suffering  anything  like  intolerable 
distress  from  hunger.  The  flesh-eater  always  suffers  much  more 
from  fasting,  and  experiences  a  more  rapid  decline  of  muscular 
power;  and  he  who  seasons  his  food  highly  with  stimulating 
condiments,  feels  the  loss  of  a  single  day  severely;  a  fast  of 
twenty-four  hours  almost  unmans  him;  and  three  or  four  days 
abstinence  from  food  completely  prostrates  him,  if  he  is  cut  off 
from  all  stimulants  as  well  as  aliment." 

Dr.  John  Smith  remarked :  ^ 

''The  more  stimulating  the  food,  the  sooner  does  the  demand 
for  it  return." 

And  Doctor  Trail  stated  that : 

"I  have  often  noticed,  in  conducting  a  water-cure  establish- 
ment, containing  more  than  a  hundred  inmates  on  the  average, 

^''Science  of  Human  Life,"  p.  559. 
2  «  Fruits  and  Farinacea,"  etc.,  p.  173. 
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about  half  of  whom  were  either  vegetarians  in  principle,  or  were 
restricted  to  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  by  special  prescription, 
that  such  patients  can  bear  fasting  for  a  time  much  better  than 
the  flesh-eaters;  and  they  suffer  but  little;  in  comparison  with 
those  who  enjoy  a  mixed  diet,  from  the  'craving'  sensation  of 
the  stomach,  on  the  approach  of  dinner  or  supper  hour.  To  this 
rule  I  have  never  known  one  exception." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  apparent  ''strength"  resultant  from  the 
ingestion  of  food  is  due,  in  reality,  to  its  sthnulating  effects  upon 
the  organism — such  effects  being  noticeable  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  stimulation  produced  by  the  food  ingested. 
Now,  if  such  be  really  the  case,  we  should  look  to  find  little  or 
no  stimulation — and  consequently  very  little  feeling  of  imparted 
strength — if  we  could  find  food  that  was  practically  free  from 
stimulating  properties.  Indeed,  since  the  digestion  of  all  food 
is  a  tax  upon  our  vital  energies,  we  should  expect  to  find  an 
actual  feeling  of  depression  following  the  ingestion  of  such  food, 
if  absolutely  free  from  stimulating  properties.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  a  food  docs  not  exist.  In  any  case,  the  mere  in- 
gestion of  food  acts  as  a  stimulant,  more  or  less,  and  this  feeling 
at  least  counterbalances  the  depressing  effects  of  the  tax  of 
digestion.  But  over  and  above  this  slight  stinmlation,  all 
feeling  of  added  strength  must  be  due  to  an  increased  degree  of 
stimulation,  i.e.,  to  a  waste  of  vital  force.  "  Added  energy "  is 
thus  merely  added  waste  of  energ}- — stimulation  necessarily 
implying  consequent  reaction,  and  hence  less  strength  in  the 
long  run. 

But,  if  the  connnonly  accepted  theories  were  true,  the  reverse 
of  this  ought  to  be  the  case.  Those  persons  who  were  the 
"strongest" — as  a  result  of  their  "giuieroiis"  diet — should  be 
enabled  to  withstand  the  supposed  "weakening"  efTects  of  the 
fast  better  than  those  who  are  already  "half-starved"  and 
debilitated.  Theii*  energy  should  last  longer;  Wwy  should 
notice  the  fast  last  and  least.  But,  since  the  reverse  of  this  is 
actually  the  case,  it  clearly  d(Mnonstrates  that  it  is  stimulation,  not 
strength — or  the  cause  of  strength — that  has  been  witlidrawn. 

The  weakness  present  during  th(*  fast  may  further  be  ex- 
|)laine(l    in    this  manner.     We   know   that    fasting   is  a   curing 
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process — a  process  of  purification, — and,  as  such  must  neces- 
sarily expend  an  extraordinary  amount  of  vital  energy  in  this 
process  of  cure  or  purification.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
since  disease  is  a  curing  process,  fasting  is — in  one  sense  of  the 
term — a  disease,  artificially  and  purposely  produced!  We 
aggravate  the  symptoms,  in  exciting  the  expulsive  effort,  in 
order  to  bring  about,  the  more  rapidly,  an  effective  and  actual 
cure.  (p.  61.)  We  must  remember  that  weakness  always  results 
from  the  presence  of  disease — or  the  causes  of  disease — its  pres- 
ence necessitating  and  implying  a  certain  lack  of  vital  force. ^ 
The  process  of  elimination — itself  necessitating  an  exceptional 
expenditure  of  vital  energy — must  also  be  decidedly  weakening, 
since  all  the  available  energies  of  the  body  are  now  turned  into 
that  channel  or  direction.  When,  however,  the  body  is  once 
freed  from  disease — or  its  causes — the  energies  are  again  at 
liberty  to  resume  the  business  of  daily  life,  and  then  the  greater 
strength  and  energy  we  experience  fully  convince  us  that  no 
energy  was  lost  by  reason  of  the  fast ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
greater  strength  and  energy  are  present  than  at  its  commence- 
ment, i.e.,  that  there  has  resulted  from  the  fast  an  appreciable 
gain. 

Again,  it  may  be  contended  that,  in  many  instances  (ship- 
wrecked sailors,  e.g.,  who  have  been  exposed  in  an  open  boat 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time)  extreme  weakness,  even  to 
complete  collapse,  has  been  observed  in  those  undergoing  such 
compulsory  privation.  This  I  do  not  deny,  but  I  object  to  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  observation  (that  the  weakness 
resulted  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  food).  I  believe  that  the 
weakness  and  prostration  in  such  cases  can  be  traced  to  other 
causes.  First,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  mental 
condition  of  the  subjects  in  such  cases.  The  anxious  suspense; 
the  alternate  extremes  of  tense  excitement  and  uncontrollable 
despair;  the  depression;  the  uncertainty  of  life — such  potent 
influences  might  well  exhaust  and  sap  the  vitality  of  the  most 

1  Says  Doctor  Dewey  ("New  Era  for  Women,"  p.  154-5):  "It  is  disease 
that  prostrates  vital  power  and  not  the  loss  of  two  or  three  digested  daily 
meals;  hence,  as  disease  loses  its  grasp  with  its  generally  prostrating  effect 
on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  muscles,  so  must  there  be  increase  of  strength, 
since  the  brain  is  being  duly  supported." 
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healthy,  the  ''best  fed,"  even  under  normal  conditions.  We 
must  by  no  means  leave  such  important  factors  out  of  our 
account.  Again,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  actual, 
physical  trial  of  the  experience  that  has  been  endured;  the 
exposure  to  cold  or  heat;  the  buffet  of  the  elements;  the  sleep- 
less and  anxious  nights ;  the  hardships ;  the  toils  and  privations 
of  the  journey.  These,  in  themselves,  are,  surely,  enough  to 
waste  and  exhaust  the  strength,  the  energy  of  the  most  robust 
and  hardened  adventurer,  if  long  experienced.  Add  to  all  this 
the  effects  of  the  mental  storm  through  which  such  persons  nmst 
surely  pass,  and  I  believe  that  the  exhaustion,  the  lack  of  vitality 
noticeable  in  such  cases  may  readily  be  explained — to  seek  no 
further  for  the  cause.  But  such  a  contention  is  not,  fortunately, 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  my  contention;  another  cause 
may  readily  be  seen  to  exist  by  those  who  understand  and 
appreciate  the  true  rationale  of  the  fasting  cure.  For,  let  us 
consider  the  situation.  Suppose  that  our  shipwrecked  sailors 
(a  typical  case)  have  been  practically  without  provisions  for 
(say)  four  weeks,  at  the  time  of  their  rescue.  Now,  living  the 
healthy,  active  life  that  most  seamen  live,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
justified  in  asserting  that  any  of  them  would  be  sufficiently 
diseased  to  require  a  longer  fast  than  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
in  order  to  restore  them  to  perfect  health  (I  think  from  one  to 
two  weeks  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  but  I  give  my  opponents 
all  the  latitude  possible  in  the  argument)  that  is,  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  as  we  would  fast  under  normal  conditions.  But, 
in  the  fresh,  bracing  sea  air,  which  they  constantly  inhale, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and,  frequently,  the  con- 
tinued and  great  exertion  of  rowing,  we  can  readily  see  that  a 
fast,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  terminated  nuich 
more  speedily  than  under  the  comparatively  quiet,  tranciuil 
mental  and  physical  conditions  surrounding  an  average  fast, 
conducted  in  the  seclusion  of  the  home.  The  certain  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  shorten  the  fast} — making  it  necessary  to  fast 
only  a  week  or  so,  before  hunger  returns,  and  the  normal  fa^t  be 
terminated.  From  that  moment — when  normal  hunger  returns 
— starvation  begins  (p.  564),  and  with  it  cons(H|uent  weakness 
and  emaciation.     For  the  last  threc^  weeks  of  the  exjM'ric^nce, 
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therefore,  these  men  were  truly  starving  (not  fasting),  which,  as 
I  have  frequently  insisted  upon,  is  a  purely  abnormal  process, 
and  one  that  I  should  deprecate  and  discourage  as  much  as  any 
man  living.  Fasting  is  a  very  different  thing  from  starving, 
and  where  the  one  ends,  the  other  begins.  The  effects  of  starva- 
tion would  doubtless  be  enervating  and  depleting  to  the  last 
degree;  and  this  is  the  process  that  has  been  weakening  our 
supposed  subjects  for  a  full  three  weeks  before  their  rescue!  I 
think  we  can  now  fully  and  easily  understand  why,  in  such  cases, 
extreme  weakness  is  present;  it  is  the  result  of  starvation,  not 
of  fasting,  and  the  results  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise. 
Is  it  asserted,  then,  that  vitality  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  digestion  of  food;  that  the  two  are  absolutely  distinct,  and 
in  no  wise  related  to  one  another?  By  no  means!  There  is  a 
connection,  but  it  is  not  such  a  connection  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed; in  fact  it  is  precisely  and  exactly  the  opposite.  For, 
although  we  do  not  derive  the  least  particle  of  energy  from  our 
food,  at  any  time,  the  digestion  of  every  atom  of  food  necessitates 
the  outlay — the  expenditure — of  a  tremendous  amount  of  vital 
force!  All  digestion  calls  for  and  necessitates  this  outlay,  and 
must  necessarily  do  so.    As  Doctor  Dewey  so  well  remarked:^ 

''There  is  no  movement  so  slight,  no  thought  or  motion  so 
trivial,  that  it  does  not  cost  brain-power  in  its  action — and  this 
is  true  of  even  the  slightest  exercise  of  energy  evolved  in  diges- 
tion." 

Every  morsel  of  food  digested  must,  therefore,  occasion  the 
expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  energy,  and  it  is  this  expendi- 
ture which  we  feel  as  strength  (p.  41),  and  think  it  is  energy 
being  added  to  the  system,  while  it  is,  in  reality,  being  abstracted 
from  it ;  and  necessarily  so,  for  the  very  reason  that  we  do  feel  it ! 
Food  digestion,  then,  merely  occasions  this  expenditure  of 
energy,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  apparently  feel  the  added 
strength,  consequent  upon  its  ingestion. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that,  were  we  to  pursue  this  line  of 
argument  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  we  should  be  forced  into 
the  position  of  admitting  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  exercise 

1  "The  No-Breakfast  Plan,"  etc.,  p.  38. 
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taken,  the  less  should  be  the  amount  of  food  eaten — since  exer- 
cise and  digestion  both  call  for  an  expenditure  of  energy;  less 
should  be  expended  in  one  direction  if  more  is  being  expended 
in  another.  Logical  as  this  may  sound  on  first  reading,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fallacy,  and  the  argument  does  not  lead  to  any 
such  conclusion  if  the  theory  be  properly  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Such  objectors  have  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  normal  hunger  is  the  expressed  demand  of  the  tissues 
for  nutriment.  When  hunger  is  experienced,  therefore,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  tissues  are  craving  for  food  material*  and  this 
material  should  consequently  be  supplied ;  it  follows,  also,  that 
there  is  sufficient  vitality  present  to  digest  the  food  eaten,  for  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  hunger.  The  fact  that  exercise  may  be 
freely  indulged  in,  during  a  fast  (in  some  cases),  without  reviving 
hunger  and  a  call  for  food,  conclusively  proves  this  to  my  mind. 
Hunger  is  manifest  in  direct  ratio  to  the  need  of  the  tissues  for 
food ;  and  the  strength  of  this  call  (and  consequently  the  degree 
of  vitality  present)  is  always  directly  proportioned  to  the 
organic  needs.  The  call  of  hunger,  therefore,  denotes,  incident- 
ally, the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  vital  energy,  sufficient 
in  amount,  to  digest  the  required  amount  of  food  (which  is  all 
that  should  be  eaten  at  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances). 
All  the  above,  of  course,  applies  only  to  true  hunger  (p.  549) — 
for  morbid  cravings  there  is  no  rule — save  that  food  should  be 
withheld  absolutely  until  it  disappears  and  true  hunger  follows. 
Now,  exercise  destroys  tissue;  consequently  an  urgent  de- 
mand is  present  for  material  with  which  to  replace  this  tissue — 
the  hunger  is  ''keen."  But  exercise,  having  also  purified  the 
body  to  a  certain  extent,  by  reason  of  its  stimulating  effects  upon 
the  various  depurating  organs,  etc.,  renders  possible  a  greater 
inflow  of  energy;  and  in  health  this  more  than  counterlmlances 
the  energy  expended  in  the  exercise.  Were  this  not  so,  exercise 
would  ultimately  deplete  and  weaken,  instead  of  strengthen  and 
invigorate  us.  We  can  thus  perceive  why  exercise  shoukl,  in  its 
ultimate  effects,  strengthen  us,  and  also  why  extra  bo(Hly  exertion 
calls  for  more,  not  less,  food — an  answer  to  the  original  objectu)n. 

'  It  must  not  1)C  forKOttcii,  in  this  connection,  that,  during  lon^  jHTiods  of 
work,  water  is  craved  more  than  fooil,  tiioutjh  we  derive  no  nutriment  or 
"strength"  from  water,  ius  we  are  supposed  to  do  from  tlie  food. 
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And  this  theoretical  argument  is  still  further  enforced  by  the 
very  practical  fact,  of  daily  observation,  that  it  is  decidedly 
unhygienic  and  most  prostrating  to  the  vital  powers  to  eat  at  all, 
when  tired — at  which  time  food  should  be  more  necessary  than 
at  any  other  period,  if  we  derived  our  strength  and  energy  from 
its  assimilation  and  combustion.  Indeed,  it  might  certainly — 
and  most  rationally — be  claimed  that,  if  food  has  the  power,  the 
ability  to  keep  up  and  support  the  strength,  there  should  not  be 
so  much  strength  lost  in  the  general  activities;  indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  fatigue  should  be  practically  an  impossibihty.  But 
as  Doctor  Dewey  so  well  pointed  out : '  J 

''The  fact  remains  that  from  the  first  wink  in  the  morning 
to  the  last  at  night  there  is  a  gradual  decline  of  strength,  no 
matter  how  much  food  is  taken,  nor  how  ample  the  powers  of 
digestion,  and  that  there  comes  a  time  when  all  must  go  to  bed, 
and  not  to  the  dining  room,  to  recover  lost  strength.  The  loss  of 
a  night  of  sleep  is  never  made  up  by  any  kind  of  care  in  eating 
on  the  following  day,  and  none  are  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that 
rest  is  the  only  means  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of  excessive 
physical  activity." 

The  digestion  of  all  food,  therefore,  must  necessitate  an  ex- 
penditure of,  and  never  an  addition  to,  the  vital  forces. 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  one  or  two  other  apparent  objections 
to  my  theory.  First,  it  may  be  contended  that  certain  classes 
or  kinds  of  foods  obviously  ''supply"  more  energy  than  do 
foods  of  other  kinds  or  classes,  since  we  can  perform  a  greater 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  labor  while  eating  one  class  of 
foods  than  when  eating  the  other.  So  it  is  claimed  that  we 
derive  more  energy  for  work  from  one  class  of  foods  than  from 
the  other  class. 

At  first  sight,  this  might  appear  quite  logical — if  not  con- 
clusive— but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  the 
facts  may  be  accounted  for  upon  my  theory  just  as  readily  as 
upon  the  other  theory.  Let  us  look  at  the  question  from  this 
other  standpoint. 

The  problem  is  simply  this :  we  eat  certain  foods,  and  we  have 
a  certain  amount  of  energy  to  expend;    we  eat  certain  other 

1  "No-Breakfast  Plan,"  etc.,  p.  37. 
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foods,  and  we  have  (say)  less  energy  to  expend.  Does  this 
prove — as  it  is  universally  held  to  prove — that  the  former  food 
/'supplied"  us  with  more  energy  than  the  latter?  It  might  be 
so,  certainly,  but  as  certainly  it  does  not  prove  it.  The  facts 
may  be  readily  and  philosophically  accounted  for  as  follows: 
Since  all  food  requires  an  expenditure  of  energy  for  its  digestion ; 
and  since  some  foods  are  more  readily  and  easily  assimilable 
than  others,  it  follows  that  certain  foods  require,  for  their  diges- 
tioii,  lh(*  expenditure  of  less  energy  than  do  others — leaving 
more  energy  available  for  the  practical  affairs  and  business  of 
life;  for  mental  work,  and  for  expenditure  in  various  other  ways. 
We  thus  see  that,  instead  of  some  foods  supplying  more  energy 
than  others,  the  cart  has  again  been  placed  before  the  horse,  and 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  some  foods  call  for  a  lesser 
outlay  of  vital  force  for  their  digestion;  consequently,  in  such 
cases,  the  vital  energies  are  the  sooner  relieved  of  their  burden- 
some task,  and  are  more  ready  and  available,  as  well  as  more 
powerful,  for  the  performance  of  other  work.  The  extent  to 
which  food  "furnishes"  force,  therefore,  is  in  reality  merely 
the  degree  to  which  the  vital  force  is  economized  during  its 
digestion. 

The  elation  which  we  feel  some  time  after  the  ingestion  of  a 
meal  is  not,  therefore,  due  to  the  strength  or  energy  which  that 
meal  has  furnished,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vital  powers 
which  had,  until  then,  been  almost  entirely  utilized  in  the  diges- 
tion of  the  meal  are  now  freed  from  this  labor  and  set  at  liberty, 
being  then  usable  for  the  general  organic  purposes — muscular 
and  mental  effort,  etc. — and  should  be  utilizable  for  those  pur- 
poses; and,  if  we  conserved  them,  we  should  be  enabled  to  so 
utilize  them.  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  feel  the  elation  resulting 
from  the  liberation  of  the  vital  powers — they  having  largely 
completed  the  digestion  of  the  former  meal — we  at  once  divert 
them  again  into  the  active,  wasteful  ])rocesses  of  digestion,  and 
so  uselessly  expend  all  that  might  be  otherwise  so  usefully 
employed  by  us  for  other  and  bett(>r  work.' 

*  This  is  tacitly  adinitted  hy  physicians  when  thoy  adniinistcr  "easily 
diiiiostod"  foods.  It  must  he  homo  in  mind,  howov(>r,  that  (\»sily  di;r<>sto(l 
foods  arc  not  always  the />r.sY  foods— \ilf  imatcly-  far  from  it.  1  h<»pc  to  discuss 
this  important  (picstion  at  some  length  in  another  volume. 
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Again,  I  ask,  if  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  oxidizing  food 
material  were  all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  furnish  the 
system  with  a  definite  amount  of  energy,  then  how  comes  it  that 
the  oxidation  of  a  certain  volume  of  food  in  the  body  of  an 
athlete  builds  the  athlete's  body,  and  not  only  that  but  supplies 
it  with  the  energy  for  its  constant  and  enormous  output;  while 
the  same  bulk  of  precisely  the  same  food  material  will  build  the 
weakling's  body;  and,  further,  supply  no  more  vital  energy  to 
it  than  we  observe  to  be  present  in  his  puny  frame,  and  never 
apparently  adds  or  supplies  one  iota  of  vital  vigor,  or  in  any 
way  strengthens  him  as  the  same  food  strengthens  the  athlete? 
As  Dr.  Austin  Flint  pointed  out:' 

"  A  man  may  take  a  certain  quantity  and  kind  of  food,  and 
still,  without  training,  be  able  to  perform  only  a  certain  amount 
of  work.  After  proper  training,  with  precisely  the  same  food, 
he  can  develop  greatly  increased  power." 

Now  I  repeat,  why  is  this?  On  the  generally  accepted  theories, 
can  this  be  explained?  If  the  process  of  supplying  the  body 
with  vitality  were  a  purely  mechanical  one,  then  such  contra- 
dictory results  as  the  above  should  never  appear.  The  fact 
that  we  do  not  increase  the  vitality  by  increasing  the  bulk  of 
food  has  already  been  considered  and  disproved,  (pp.  236-7.) 
Obviously,  there  is  somewhere  a  defect  in  the  theory.  To  my 
mind,  the  explanation  of  this  problem  cannot  be  found  so  long 
as  we  cling  to  the  theories  of  energy  at  present  in  vogue.  If  so, 
how?  There  is  only  one  possible  way  of  even  attempting  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  just  mentioned,  and  that  is  to  assert  that, 
in  the  athlete's  body,  the  food  ingested  was  more  completely 
and  perfectly  oxidized  (owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  exercise 
indulged  in  and  the  more  perfect  lung  action)  than  in  the  other 
case. 

At  first  sight,  this  objection  has  a  certain  amount  of  plausi- 
bility, but  I  immediately  ask:  If  this  is  the  case,  then  why  do 
you  insist  on  giving  the  thin,  weak,  emaciated  man  more  food, 
in  order  to  ''make  him  stronger,"  when  it  is,  by  your  own  show- 

1  "The  Source  of  Muscular  Power,"  p.  30. 
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ing,  due  to  the  very  fact  that  he  is  not  properly  aerating  and 
utiUzing  the  quantity  of  food  he  does  eat,  that  he  is  so  thin,  weak, 
and  emaciated?  If  this  is  not  so,  then  your  reasoning  is  self- 
contradictory  and  absurd.  If  it  is,  then  your  practice  is  founded 
upon  totally  erroneous  i)rinciples — being,  in  fact,  a  direct  inver- 
sion of  the  truth.  Thus  we  see  that  we  should  give  such  a  man 
less  food  in  order  for  him  to  aerate  and  properly  assimilate  and 
get  the  benefit  from  inore  of  it — a  fact  I  have  been  continually 
emphasizing  throughout  this  book.  But  if  it  be  agreed  that  we 
can  thus  increase  the  vital  energies  by  the  taking  of  less  food  into 
the  system,  then  w^e  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  actually 
held  theory,  as  stated  by  Professor  Bain  on  p.  237,  where  he 
asserted  that  we  can  only  increase  it  by  taking  more  food — and, 
in  fact,  if  the  theory  as  at  present  defended  be  true,  this  must 
be  the  case.  So  that  we  are  driven  into  this  dilemna;  either  of 
rejecting  the  correctness  of  the  theory  as  it  now  stands,  and  as 
it  is  universally  accepted;  or  of  shutting  our  eyes  and  ears  to 
very  definite  and  certain  and  numerous  facts  and  arguments 
which  completely  disprove  the  correctness  of  such  theory.  On 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  I  leave  my  reader  to  choose  the  one 
on  which  to  impale  himself. 

Only  on  the  theory  outlined  above  can  we  explain,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  tremendous  difference  in  individuals,  all  of  whom  live 
more  or  less  on  the  same  food,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  it. 
If  the  prevailing  theory  were  true,  these  various  persons  should 
have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  amount  of  physical  strength 
— or  at  least  some  should  not  have  tw^o  or  three  or  even  ten 
times  the  strength  of  others — and  that,  too,  on  even  less  food 
than  the  weaker  man  daily  consumes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  cases  conclusively  disprove  the  theories  held  to-day.  But 
if  we  can  conceive,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  greater  output  of 
energy,  in  the  case  of  the  stronger  men,  necessitated  and  I'on- 
ditioned,  in  turn,  a  larger  draught  upon  (h(^  unlimited  cosmic 
energy,  which  Hows  into  his  organism  according  to  the  amount 
of  its  output — its  physiological  needs — then  we  have.  I  think,  a 
conceivable  l)asis  of  explanation  for  such  n^markable  cases  as 
these.  And  it  follows  from  this  that  the  greatest  d(>gree  of  life 
— living  in  the  highest  sense — will  be  realized  only  by  those*  whose 
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daily  output  and  inflow  of  the  cosmic  energy  is  the  greatest. 
As  Doctor  Trail  so  well  said :  ^ 

''The  heart  of  him  who  creeps  through  the  world  languidly  and 
mincingly  is  small  and  weak  in  its  power  to  circulate  the  blood, 
while  the  man  who  rushes  into  active  business  earnestly,  and  uses 
his  muscles  vigorously,  his  heart  is  calle.d  upon  for  energetic 
action  in  sending  the  blood  copiously  to  all  parts  of  the  system, 
and  the  consequence  is  an  increase  in  the  size  and  strength  of 
that  important  organ." 

§  6.    Fatigue:    Its  True  Nature 

One  other  very  forcible  objection  to  my  theory  remains, 
which  will  doubtless  be  raised  by  some  acute  critic.  The  objec- 
tion is  that  fatigue  is  due — not  so  much  to  nervous  exhaustion 
as  to  the  manufacture  and  retention  within  the  system  of  poison- 
ous compounds,  which  more  or  less  poison  the  tissues  and  are 
the  true  cause,  in  fact,  of  what  we  term  ''fatigue."  This  may 
be  all  very  true,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that,  so  far  as  these  observa- 
tions go,  they  are  correct,  but  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
observations  are,  I  am  persuaded,  incorrect;  the  facts  are  mis- 
interpreted. 

Professor  Mosso,  in  his  excellent  book  on  '^  Fatigue,"  thus 
describes  the  phenomena  observed :  ^ 

"Fatigue  is  a  chemical  process.  .  .  .  The  lack  of  energy  in 
the  movements  of  a  weary  man  depends  .  .  .  upon  the  fact 
that  the  muscles,  during  work,  produce  noxious  substances  which, 
little  by  little,  interfere  with  contraction.  ...  If  these  waste 
products  accumulate  in  the  blood,  we  feel  fatigued;  when  their 
amount  passes  the  physiological  limit,  we  become  ill."     (p.  118.) 

See  also  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Pyle's  "Hygiene," 
pp.  323-7. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  positive  proof  that  the 
fatigue  we  experience  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  not  due  to  these 
poisons  collected  within  the  system,  but  to  the  exhaustion  of 
and  the  need  for  recharging  the  human  motor — of  replenishing 

1  "The  Family  Gymnasium,"  etc.,  p.  65. 

2  "  Fatigue,"  by  A.  Mosso,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of 
Turin,  etc.,  pp.  104-5, 
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our  nervous  systems  with  vital  energy.  For,  were  the  fatigue 
experienced  due  solely  to  this  retention  of  poisons,  the  surest 
way  to  vitalize,  or  reenergize  the  body  would  be  to  rid  it  of  these 
poisons,  and  this  we  can  do  more  effectively  and  more  rapidly 
by  e.g.,  deep  breathing,  colon  flushing,  Turkish  baths,  etc.,  than 
by  any  other  method — certainly  far  more  rapidly  and  easily  and 
more  effectually  than  by  the  mere  process  of  resting  quietly,  for 
a  short  time — often  in  a  badly  ventilated  room,  too!  Yet  we 
know  that  deep  breathing,  while  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
organism  in  every  way,  will  by  no  means  postpone  indefinitely 
exhaustion,  fatigue  and  sleep  (p.  247-8),  while  we  know  that  a 
Turkish  bath  is  frequently  a  most  debilitating  process!  (p.  3G8).' 
How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  these  results — so  contradictory 
— upon  the  accepted  theories?  For,  if  the  fatigue  generally 
expT^rienced  be  due  to  the  retention  of  poisonous  compounds, 
the  elimination  of  these  poisons  must  be  practically  all  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  restore  the  bodily  vitality  and  energy. 
But  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  However  carefully  we 
eliminate  the  poisons  from  the  system,  fatigue — lack  of  energy 
— ultimately  ensues,  and  energy  must  be  replaced  by  sleep  and 
by  sleep  alone. ^  That  energy  can  be  replaced  in  no  other  manner 
is  our  daily — or  rather  hourly — experience.  All  this  finds  a 
ready  explanation  provided  my  theory  is  the  true  one — that 
fatigue  is  not  caused,  as  imagined,  by  toxins,  but  that  the 
poisons  generated  merely  render  the  body  incapable  of  trans- 
forming the  energy  into  work.    True  fatigue  is  really  nervous 

1  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish,  always,  tnie  sleepiness  from  the 
exhaustion  of  tissue-poisoninj; — produced  by  decomposing  food  material. 
This  is  nK)st  important.  Thus,  after  a  full  meal,  we  frecjuontly  feel  exhausted 
for  some  hours,  this  beinp;  due  to  nerve-poisoning.  Bad  combinations  of 
food  decompose,  fonning  giises,  which  are  absorbed  by  the  system,  and  act 
upon  the  nervous  tissue.  But  later  on,  we  seem  to  recover  our  strength  and 
energy.  This,  while  largely  due  to  the  causes  mentioned  above,  is  alst) 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  created  poisons  have  been  mostly  eliminated,  and 
hence  we  experience  the  feeling  of  added  fitness  and  energy,  which  we  put 
down  to  the  food  we  have  eaten.  But  this  exhaustion  is  entirely  distinct 
from  real  exhaustion,  which  is  not  self-recuperative  in  this  manner.  Tnie 
fatigue  is  ever  prestMit,  in  iiu-reasing  degrees,  when  once  originated. 

^  It  is  tnie  that  the  bodily  energies  may  l)e  apparently  and  temporarily 
increiused  by  baths,  very  often.  Tims  Mr.  Purinton  writes  ("Philosophy  of 
Fasting,"  p.  39):  "I  found  repeatedly  that  what  seemed  to  be  fatigue  w:us 
only  some  remnant  of  undigested  food  still  lurking  in  my  system.  A  few 
eliminative  measures  quite  refreshed  me."  This  may  be  verv-  tnie,  l)ut,  by 
reaction,  rest  is  called  for,  and,  as  I  stated,  fatigue  ultimately  ensues,  and 
energy  must  invariably  be  replaced  by  sleep  and  sleep  alone. 
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exhaustion ;  it  is  that  and  that  only.  Fatigue  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  poisons  within  the  system,  because  fatigue  can  only 
originate  in  the  nervous  system.  The  inability  to  perform  a 
certain  task  with  the  muscles  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  muscle 
to  properly  convey  and  transform  the  nervous  impulse  it  receives, 
owing  to  its  poisoned  condition.  This  is  the  state  brought  about 
by  tissue  poisoning,  and  will  be  superseded,  in  time,  by  a  feeling 
of  refreshment,  when  this  period  has  passed.  This  I  would 
distinguish  from  true  fatigue.  The  impulse  itself  may  be  there, 
in  such  cases,  as  strong  as  ever,  but  the  poisoned  muscle  cannot 
transform  or  turn  into  work  this  energy  received.  The  lack  of 
power  lies  in  the  process  of  transformation — not  initiation;  and 
is  purely  of  peripheral — not  central — origin.  The  exhaustion  of 
nerve  cells  is  the  true  cause  of  fatigue ;  this  is  what  we  experience 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  body  is  normal,  and  this  fatigue 
can  only  be  replaced  by  rest  and  sleep,  and  by  no  other  means 
or  process. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  position  which  Professor  Mosso  is  driven  to 
assume,  though  the  significance  of  the  admission  did  not,  it 
would  seem,  appear  to  him  in  its  full  force.  Thus,  on  pp.  243-4 
of  his  '' Fatigue,"  he  remarks: 

''The  nervous  system  is  the  sole  source  of  energy.  .  .  .  The 
conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  my  experiments  is  that  there 
exists  only  one  kind  of  fatigue,  namely,  nervous  fatigue;  this  is 
the  preponderating  phenomenon,  and  muscular  fatigue  also  is 
at  bottom  an  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system." 

Or,  as  Doctor  Pyle  put  it:* 

''  When  the  fatigue  is  pushed  so  far  that  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible by  a  voluntary  effort  to  cause  the  finger  to  lift  the  weight, 
it  is  the  nerve  cells,  and  not  the  muscular  fibers,  which  first 
give  out.  For  at  this  moment  direct  stimulation  of  the 
muscle  by  an  electric  current  will  generally  cause  it  to  contract 
and  raise  the  weight." 

But,  after  all,  the  feeling  of  fatigue,  of  lassitude,  is  very  largely 
a  mental  thing — a  part  of  our  psychic,  and  not  of  our  physiologi- 
cal life.     We  can  only  feel  tired  in  the  brain;  and  the  simple  idea 

1  "Personal  Hygiene,"  etc.,  pp.  324-5. 
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"1  am  tired"  is  as  purely  a  mental  state  as  ''I  am  joyous,"  or 
'^I  am  bored."  To  be  sure,  such  a  mental  condition  accurately 
corresponds  to  the  state  of  the  organism  at  the  time.  As  such, 
it  represents  a  real  condition  of  the  organism,  and  should  cer- 
tainly be  heeded;  but  the  feeling  of  'tiredness"  is,  I  contend, 
purely  a  mental,  not  a  physical  state.  No  matter  how  that 
mental  state  arose;  no  matter  what  it  corresponds  to,  it  is 
purely  mental,  none  the  less.  We  may  easily  prove  this  by 
simple  observation.  Thus:  a  person  is  extremely  fatigued; 
sleep  is  about  to  overcome  him,  when,  suddenly,  something 
happens  which  terrifies  him  exceedingly.  Away  with  sleep! 
Away  flies  all  feeling  of  ''tiredness."  The  patient  is  awake, 
active,  vigorous,  and  even  less  tired  than  he  has  been  all  the 
preceding  day!  Now,  if  fatigue  were  purely  a  physical  or  chemi- 
cal process,  this  would  be  an  impossibility ;  but  depending,  as  it 
does,  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  so  upon  the  mind,  we  can 
readily  see  that  the  fatigue  we  experience  is,  after  all,  purely  a 
mental  state — not  a  physical  thing. ^ 

Another  proof  that  fatigue  is  purely  a  mental  state  is  afforded 
by  cases  of  secondary  and  multiple  personality;  in  which  cavses 
the  patient  is  fatigued,  or  even  paralyzed  or  bedridden,  in  one 
state;  but,  with  the  change  of  personality,  he  instantaneously 
regains  his  strength  and  vigor,  and  presents  none  of  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  or  of  fatigue.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
significant  of  these  cases  is  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Morton 
Prince:^  when  he  says: 

''  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  curious  phenomena  mani- 
fested, are  the  different  degrees  of  health  enjoyed  by  the  different 
personalities.     One  would  imagine  that  if  ill  health  were  always 

'  Incidentally,  I  may  remark  that  Professor  Mosso's  experiments  seeming 
to  show  that  the  enerfn^'  for  work  is  increased  after  injections  of  siip:ar.  are 
quite  valueless  for  the  reason,  (1)  that  the  sujj^ar  would  act  as  a  stimulant. 
and  hence  l)rinp;  forth  a  greater  amount  of  energy  from  the  i)ody,  merely 
(p.  41);  and  (2),  the  possil)ilities  of  suggestion  were  never  eliminated.  Says 
Miss  Abel  ("Sugar  as  Food,"  by  Mary  Ilinman  Al)el,  U.  S.  Dcpt.  of  AijricuUure 
Bulletin,  p.  lo):  "The  ergograph,  which  recoriled  the  amount  of  work  done, 
was  concealed  from  the  person  using  it,  in  order  that  he  might  not  uncon- 
sciously influence  the  result,  a  caution  not  observed  in  Mosso's  laborat^r^-. 
Doctor  Langcmeyer  oi)taiMed  only  negative  n'siilts  as  to  the  efTect  of  sugar 
on  muscle  work;  an  incn'aso  of  nniscle  power  occurred  as  often  when  no 
sugar  was  taken,  or  after  a  short  rest,  or  after  taking  a  drink  of  water." 

'  In  his  "  Dissociation  of  a  Perstinality,"  pp.  17.  '2S7. 
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based  on  physical  alterations,  each  personality  must  have  the 
same  ailments;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  person  known  as 
B  I  has  the  poorest  health;  B  IV  is  more  robust,  and  is  capable 
of  mental  and  physical  exertion  without  ill  effects,  which  would 
be  beyond  the  powers  of  B  I;  while  B  III  is  a  stranger  to  an  ache 
or  pain.     She  does  not  know  what  illness  means." 

How  can  such  cases  be  accounted  for  on  purely  chemical 
theories?  1 

§  7.     Additional  Arguments  Supporting  the  Author's  Theory 

My  theory  further  explains  the  loss  of  vitality  due  to  sexual 
and  other  stimulation.  It  is  now  known  that  the  exhaustive 
effects  of  sexual  excitement  are  due,  not  to  loss  of  semen,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  but  to  the  peculiar  and  prolonged  excitement 
of  the  nervous  system.     Says  Doctor  Graham:' 

"  ...  nor  is  there  the  least  evidence  that  the  mere  loss 
of  the  semen,  apart  from  the  concomitant  excitement,  irritation, 
functional  disturbance,  and  expenditure  of  vital  power,  is  the 
source  of  any  considerable  injury  to  the  human  system.  But  it 
is  perfectly  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  abuse  of  the  genital  organs,  occur,  in  their  very  worst 
and  most  incorrigible  forms,  where  there  is  no  secretion  and 
voluntary  emission  of  semen." 

This  may  be  seen  more  readily  when  we  consider  that,  when 
sexual  excitement  takes  place,  even  though  the  crisis  he  not 
reached,  an  exhaustion  follows,  almost  or  quite  equal  to  that 
which  would  follow  were  the  act  completed.  We  know  also, 
that  continued  erotic  and  abnormal  thoughts  will  tend  to  de- 
plete the  vitality  of  the  person  only  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the 
actual  commission  of  the  act;  while,  further,  we  know  that,  in 
the  female,  there  is,  of  course,  no  seminal  discharge  whatever. 
Again,  in  seminal  omissions  (nocturnal)  in  the  male  there  is 
practically  no  loss  of  energy  whatever.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
for  these  and  other  reasons,  that  the  prostration  following  sexual 
excitement  is  due  solely  to  its  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

1  "Chastity,"  by  Sylvester  Graham,  M.D.,  p.  7.  See  also  p.  56  of  Dr.  John 
B.  Newman's^ "  Philosophy  of  Generation  ";  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson's  "  Hints  on 
the  Reproductive  Organs,"  etc, 
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The  explanation  is  easily  found,  I  think,  in  view  of  the  above 
elaborated  theory.  If  the  vitality  depends  altogether  upon  the 
nervous  system,  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  self-evident. 

Again,  I  ask,  why  is  it  that  pain  so  weakens  us — so  wastes  the 
energies  and  lowers  the  vitality — so  much,  indeed,  as  to  com- 
pletely prostrate  the  strongest  man  in  a  few  days  or  even  hours? 
If  our  vitality  were  so  easily  and  mechanically  replaced  (and  so 
infallibly  too,  of  necessity),  surely  it  should  be  impossible  for 
us  so  completely  to  lose  our  energies,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
And  they  cannot  (strange  to  say !)  be  replaced  at  such  a  time  by 
any  amount  of  food  that  we  may  ingest  and  oxidize.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  that  we  are,  as  a  rule,  almost  completely 
incapacitated  from  taking  any  food  at  all  at  vsuch  times — our 
instincts  indicating  that  none  is  needed,  that  none  can  be  utilized, 
and  that,  if  nmch  is  eaten,  it  will  in  no  wise  add  to  the  bodily 
energies,  but  rather  detract  from  them.  And  yet  we  are  su])- 
posed  to  be  able  to  replace  this  lost  energy  through  food  alone ! 

It  may  be  urged,  again,  '4s  not  the  stronger  man  (the  man 
with  the  bigger  muscles)  stronger  because  the  muscle  itself  is 
bigger,  and  evolves  more  energy  because  of  the  greater  combus- 
tion taking  place  within  it?"  Apart  from  the  objection  to  this 
theory  raised  on  pp.  245-6, 1  think  an  explanation  may  be  found 
by  assuming  (as  we  have  every  right  to  do)  that  the  stronger 
man's  body,  being  larger,  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a  greater  volume  of  vital  energy  than  does  the  weaker 
man's  body;  it  is  capable  of  transforming  into  active  work  a 
greater  amount  of  the  cosmic  energy  than  is  the  smaller  frame 
— which  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect.  As  Doctor  Walter 
expressed  it:* 

"  Increased  development  of  body  and  brain  does  not  necessarily 
mean  increased  power  possessed  by  the  individual,  but  rather 
increased  capacity  to  expend  the  power." 

The  bigger,  stronger,  more  nmscular  man  possesses  more 
energy  and  needs  more  food  than  his  slimmer  l)rother  simply 
because  there  is  a  greater  bulk  of  tissue  calling  for  n^placement, 
and  also  because  more  of  it  is  broken  down  by  the  daily  activities 

'  "The  Exact  Science  of  Health,"  etc.,  p.  8. 
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than  in  the  latter  case — a  greater  amount  of  exercise  invariably 
being  taken.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  greater  bulk  of 
food  ingested  has  made  or  created  the  greater  muscular  power, 
in  the  former  case;  not  at  all.  The  larger  man  is  stronger — has 
more  energy — for  the  reason  that  his  larger  frame,  or  its  superior 
physical  condition,  affords  a  better  or  wider  channel  (so  to  speak) 
through  which  the  cosmic  energy  might  flow  and  manifest  more 
abundantly.  The  larger  frame  affords  the  means  for  such 
increased  inflow,  while  his  better  or  cleaner  or  less  clogged 
physical  condition  renders  such  inflow  more  easily  possible. 
But  the  thinner  man,  provided  his  body  is  equally  clean,  can 
allow  an  equal  proportionate  amount  of  energy  to  flow  through 
it — the  amount  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bodies  in 
each  case.  The  greater  strength  of  the  larger-muscled  man  is 
thus  due  to  the  fact  that  his  larger  and  (generally)  better  con- 
ditioned frame  affords  a  larger  and  better  channel  through  which 
the  all-pervading  energy  can  flow;  and,  I  think,  to  this  cause 
only. 

To  this  I  would  add  a  remark  first  made  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols, 
which  strikes  me  as  highly  suggestive  and  most  true.    He  says :  * 

"The  truth  is,  that  the  amount  of  food  said  to  be  eaten  by 
navvies  and  other  strong  men  is  not  the  cause  of  their  strength, 
but  it  is  their  strength  which  enables  them  to  digest  and  dispose 
of  such  quantities  of  food.  Weak  men  would  break  down  under 
the  burden.'^ 

True,  most  true!  And  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
these  same  strong  men  are  enfeebled  by  disease,  they,  too, 
break  down  under  the  strain — and  on  account  of  it. 

§  8.     The  Origin  of  Life:    Criticism  of  Recent  Attempts  at 

Creation 

In  considering  the  theory  of  vitality  generally  held,  one  most 
important  factor  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  almost  entirely  over- 
looked, viz.,  the  origin  of  life  or  vitality.  The  ideas  as  to  the 
origin  of  life  at  present  held  seem  to  me  little  short  of  ludicrous. 
First,  the  idea  of  spontaneous  generation  (at  least  a  thinkable 

i"The  Diet  Cure,"  p.  21. 
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hypothesis,  and  one  which  does,  indeed,  find  champions  in  a 
host  of  scientific  men — Professor  Haeckel,  of  Jena,  being, 
probably,  the  most  famous  hving  exponent  and  defender  of  the 
theory)  has  never  received  and  is  not  to-day  receiving,  and  as  I 
shall  presently  try  to  show,  can  never  receive  definite  proof,  for 
the  reasons  I  there  enumcu-ate.  Then  there  is  the  theory,  first 
advanced  by  a  French  writer.  Count  de  Salles-Guyon,  and 
defended  by  F.  Cohn,  H.  Richter,  Helmholtz  and  Lord  Kelvin 
(being,  in  fact,  made  known  to  the  English-speaking  world  by 
the  last-mentioned  scientist,  and  the  idea  commonly  credited  to 
him,  though  this  is  a  mistake)  that  life  never  had  any  ''  be- 
ginning'' on  our  'planet: 

''It  was  transported  to  the  earth  from  another  world,  or  from 
the  cosmic  environment,  under  the  form  of  cosmic  germs,  or  cos- 
mozoans,  more  or  less  comparable  to  the  living  cells  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  They  have  made  the  journey  either  included 
in  meteorites  or  floating  in  space  in  the  form  of  cosmic  dust."^ 

But  M.  Verworn  considers  the  hypothesis  of  cosmic  germs  as 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  evolution,  and  L.  Errera  pointed 
out  that  the  necessary  conditions  for  life  were  lacking  in  inter- 
planetary bodies. 

Du  Bois-Reymond's  theory  of  cosmic  panspermia  is  one  very 
similar  to  the  above,  and  needs  no  separate  statement  of  its 
position.  The  same  objection  applies  to  both,  viz.,  that  it  is 
really  no  ''explanation"  at  all,  since  it  merely  pushes  back  our 
inquiry  one  step,  and,  if  we  were  to  ask:  "What  was  the  origin 
of  the  life  on  the  planet  or  in  the  space  from  which  such  germs 
came,  supposedly?  we  should  obviously  be  in  as  gi'eat  a  ([uandary 
as  ever.  So  superficial  a  hypothesis  is  not  only  not  explanatory, 
but  absurd.  Realizing  such  objections,  W.  Preyer  was  forced 
to  admit  that  "Ijf(*  .  .  .  must  have  subsisted  from  all 
time,  even  when  the  globe  was  an  incandescent  mass."  This 
position — apart  from  its  inh(>rent  absurdity — practically  admits 
that  life  was  and  is  as  eternal  and  persistent  as  matter  and 
energy;  and  this  is  the  position  which  all  true  scientists  will,  I 
think,  some  day  be  forced  to  admit. 

'  "The  Life  of  Matter,"  by  A.  Daytrc,  p.  101. 
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If  my  theory  of  vitality  were  proved  to  be  true,  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  with  this  perplexing  question.  For,  if  true, 
we  see  that  life  never  had  any  beginning,  nor  need  it  have  such ; 
it  is  just  as  persistent  and  continuous  as  matter  or  force,  and 
exists,  equally  with  them,  without  end  and  without  beginning. 
Life  has  been  capable  of  manifesting  through  a  material  body 
at  certain  times  and  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  its  actual 
existence  is  as  eternal  as  matter  or  force  (perhaps  more  so)  and 
to  ascribe  immortality  to  two  out  of  the  three  supposed  realities, 
and  to  deny  it  to  the  third  is  certainly  illogical  and  unwarranted. 

But  it  may  be  contended  that  this  theory  of  the  eternal  per- 
sistence of  life  has  been  lately — if  not  actually  disproved — at 
least  thrown  under  a  strong  cloud  of  suspicion  by  the  experiments 
recently  conducted  by  Professors  Loeb,^  Butler  Burke,^  Bastian,^ 
LeDantcc,*  and  others — which  seem  to  prove  that  life  can  be 
generated  or  created  in  its  lowest  forms  from  inorganic  matter; 
and  consequently  that  vital  force  may,  under  suitable  and 
appropriate  conditions,  be  derived  from  and  manufactured  by 
chemical  and  other  physical  forces  in  conjunction  with  the  mat- 
ter upon  which  they  operate — since  life  is,  it  is  claimed,  actually 
generated  or  created  in  such  cases,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
so  innate  as  I  have  contended.  And  further,  that  the  life  force 
can  thus,  under  certain  appropriate  conditions,  obviously  be 
derived  from  inorganic  matter ;  and  this  would  seem  to  disprove 
the  position  I  have  throughout  defended,  viz.,  that  life  or  vital 
force  is  a  thing  per  se,  and  in  no  way  related  to,  or  derivable  from, 
the  other  physical  forces,  with  which  it  is  nevertheless  connected 
in  some  mysterious  manner,  during  the  individual's  organic  life. 
In  other  words,  the  recent  experiments  in  '^  spontaneous  genera- 
tion" or  the  creation  of  organic  out  of  inorganic  matter,  might 
be  held  up  as  discrediting  and  disproving  my  theory.  I  do  not 
myself  think  so;  I  do  not  think  that  these  experiments  will  or 
can  ever  prove  the  creation  of  the  living  from  the  non-living, 
and  for  the  three  following  reasons: 

First,  we  have  the  antecedent  improbability  of  any  such  thing 

^  "The  Dynamics  of  Living  Matter,"  etc. 

2  "The  Origin  of  Life." 

3  "The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Living  Matter," 
*  "The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Life." 
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— this  doubt  being  legitimate  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  past 
experiments  and  not  h  priori  speculation.  It  is  admitted  by 
practically  every  scientist  (pace  Professor  Bastian)  that  life 
only  springs  from  antecedent  life.  And  yet  .we  have  men  seri- 
ously defending  the  position  that  life  can  spring — not  even  from 
inorganic  matter,  but  from  decomposition!  Says  Professor 
LeConte:^  • 

"In  all  cases,  vital  force  is  produced  by  decomposition." 

And  on  p.  188: 

''Whence  do  animals  derive  their  vital  force?  I  answer,  from 
the  decomposition  of  their  food  and  the  decomposition  of  their 
tissues." 

The  statement  seems  inherently  absurd.  However,  we  can 
afford  to  set  aside  such  speculations,  and  come  to  the  main 
objection  to  these  experiments,  which  is  this:  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  the  supposed  forms  of  life  created,  in  these 
experiments,  are  such  in  reality,  or  only  physico-chemical  com- 
pounds, having  many  of  the  appearances  of  life.  Doctor  Burke, 
indeed,  admits  that: 

''We  can  not  claim  that  in  all  our  observations  there  is  the 
slightest  evidence  of  anything  which  is  the  same  as  natural  life."^ 

Professor  Burke  discredits  the  results  of  Doctor  Bastian's 
experiments  (who  also  discredits  his)  so  that  the  whole  series 
of  experiments  can  hardly  be  said  to  prove  anything  decisive. 
Doctor  Walter  clearly  shows  the  fallacy  of  Professor  Loeb's 
experiments  in  his  "Exact  Science  of  Health,"  pp.  115-18. 

Secondly,  it  would  be  next  to  an  im])ossibility  to  demonstrate, 
to  a  scientific  certainty,  that  the  experiments  conductetl  have 
not  merely  quickened  or  brought  into  active  being,  life  already 
present — and  this  no  matter  how  perfect,  theoretically,  the 
sterilization  and  all  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  wen*  shown 
to  be.  The  skeptic  might  always  insist  (and  there  would  be  no 
way  of  rendering  his  position  untenable)  that  life  was  sonu^where 

•  "Conservation  of  Encrgj',"  etc.,  p.  17o. 
'"Origin  of  Life,"  p.  87. 
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in  the  substance  treated — having  escaped  all  attempts  at  steril- 
ization, etc. — and  that  the  experiments  conducted  merely 
quickened  and  rendered  active  this  life,  already  present.^  He 
could,  at  least,  boldly  assert  that  the  improbability  of  creation 
having  been  effected  was  certainly  greater  than  the  alternative 
— that  the  experiment  was  in  some  way  defective,  and  that, 
however  incredible  his  own  position,  the  alternative  was  certainly 
equally  incredible — if  not  more  so ;  and  this  position  can  hardly 
ever  be  distinctly  disproved. 

But,  aside  from  such  objection — which,  after  all,  might  be 
rather  begging  the  question,  the  real  and  valid  (third)  objection 
remains.  I  mean  by  this  that,  even  granting  the  conditions  were 
theoretically  perfect,  and  that  no  life  whatever  was  present  that 
was  merely  quickened  into  being  by  the  experiment,  still,  I 
contend,  such  experiment  would  nOt  and  never  could  prove  the 
creation  of  life  from  the  non-living,  and  for  the  following  reason. 

I  have,  throughout  this  chapter,  been  contending  that  life  is  a 
thing  per  se,  distinct  from  every  other  physical  force,  which 
forces  it  merely  directs  during  its  connection  with  the  organism, 
and  that  it  utilizes  during  that  period — the  natural  body  through 
which  it  manifests.  Now,  for  this  manifestation,  it  requires  a 
certain  material  body — a  certain  arrangement,  that  is,  of  in- 
organic matter  and  physical  forces  which  are  necessary  for  its 
manifestation;  and,  without  this  arrangement,  there  could  be 
no  manifestation,  and  consequently  no  life.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that,  in  order  for  life  to  manifest,  it  must 
have  this  certain  very  intricate  and  most  delicate  arrangement 
of  matter  and  force,  and  that  unless  this  arrangement  is  present, 
and  absolutely  perfect  in  every  detail,  life  cannot  utilize  such 
a  combination  of  matter  and  force,  or  use  it  to  manifest 
through.  2 

1  Professor  Burke  himself  admitted  this  ("Origin  of  Life,"  p.  194).  He 
says:  "How  can  it  be  ascertained  that  all  forms  of  life  have  been  destroyed? 
Most  assuredly  it  can  be  asserted  that  in  certain  circumstances  organic  forms 
can  be  destroyed,  but  it  cannot  be  shown  that  ultra-microscopic  or  even 
ultra-atomic  types  of  organic  or  inorganic  life  do  not  still  remain." 

2  That  life  is  not  the  mere  resultant  or  product  of  this  combination  coidd 
be  shown  in  detail,  had  I  the  time  and  space.  I  would  only  say  here  that 
the  vital  element  is  outside  of  the  physical  forces  present  as  the  result  of  this 
combination.  This  is  indirectly  proved  by  the  very  distinction  between 
organic  and  inorganic  bodies;   one  is  alive  and  the  other  not — though  they 
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This  much  being  granted,  we  can  readily  see  that,  in  all  experi- 
ments so  far  conducted,  with  the  object  of  creating  life,  this 
eocact  combination  and  arrangement  was  not  obtained — some 
little  defect  or  flaw  was  present,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  mani- 
festation of  life  through  the  material  utilized  for  the  experiment. 
But  now,  suppose  we  meet  with  an  experiment  that  has  been 
successful;  where  life  has,  apparently,  been  created  from  the 
inorganic  material  used ;  does  this  in  reality  prove  that  this  life 
had  actually  been  made  or  brought  into  being  by  the  inorganic 
matter,  or  any  particular  combination  of  it?  By  no  means! 
It  simply  proves  that  the  experimenters  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  arranging  their  material  in  exactly  the  right  quantities, 
qualities  and  relations — have,  in  fact,  formed  exactly  the  correct 
material  body  through  tchich  the  life  force  can  manifest;  i.e., 
they  have  finally  succeeded  in  so  arranging  their  material  basis 
as  to  render  possible  the  manifestation  of  life  force  through  it. 
And  for  this  reason  I  do  not  see  how  such  experiments  as  those 
now  being  conducted  can  ever  prove  the  generation  of  life  from 
non-living  matter,  for  the  very  reason  that  this  other  alternative 
explanation  of  the  facts  would  always  be  open  and  could  be 
employed  by  anyone  who  cared  to  do  so — thus  rendc^ring  forever 
impossible  this  supposed  proof  of  the  creation  of  organic  form 
from  inorganic  matter — of  life  from  no  life — and  so  doing  away 
with  this  objection  to  my  hypothesis,  since  it  is  thus  shown  to 
be  no  valid  objection  at  all. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  above  was  WTitten,  in  sub- 
stance, before  the  appearance  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  "Life  and 
Matter."  On  pp.  172-3  of  that  book  occurs  the  following 
passage,  which  I  consider  a  remarkable  coincklence  of  thought. 
Speaking  of  such  experiments  as  I  have  been  criticizing  above, 
Doctor  Lodge  writes: 

''But  suppose  it  (the  experiment)  was  successful;  wiuit  then? 
We  should  then  be  reproducing  in  the  laboratory  a  process  that 

arc  l)oth  composed  of  the  same  chomical  clcMnciits.  Why  is  this?  A  striking 
example  is  found  in  this  fad  ;  bread  and  stryclmine  are  composed  of  precis«'ly 
the  same  chemical  eh'ments,  ('.  II.  X.  (). — arranj^etl  in  shi^htly  (htTcrent  com- 
binations. In  one  case  it  is  a  deadly  jioi.son;  in  the  other  nutritious  gluten. 
Can  any  purely  chemical  theory  ex|)lain  such  facts?  and  is  the  theory-  of  the 
ditTerent  arransxement  and  <;roupin^  of  the  molecuU's  any  real  explanation 
at   all?     ("Occult   Science  in   MiMlicine,"  by   Fran/,  Ilartmaini,   MP.,  p.  oti.) 
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must  at  some  past  age  have  occurred  on  the  earth;  for  at  one  time 
the  earth  was  certainly  hot  and  molten  and  inorganic,  whereas 
now  it  swarms  with  life.  Does  that  show  that  the  earth  generated 
the  life?  By  no  means;  no  more  than  it  does  that  the  earth 
necessarily  has  generated  all  the  gases  of  its  atmosphere,  or  the 
meteoric  dust  which  lies  upon  its  snows." 

I  conclude  this  part  of  the  discussion  by  quoting  the  following 
most  significant  passage  from  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson's 
"Ministry  of  Health"  (pp.  151-5),  in  which  the  relations  of 
vitality  and  the  material  body  are  touched  upon  in  as  masterly 
a  fashion  as  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  see.  After 
discussing  the  possible  nature  of  vitality — its  essence,  com- 
paring it  to  light,  emanations,  etc.,  and  discussing  its  possible 
source,  our  author  goes  on : 

''But  this  mere  physical  element  of  vitality  does  not  prompt 
us  to  motion.  As  the  steam  engine  is  motionless  till  the  hand  of 
the  engineer  outside  the  mechanism  sets  the  motion  free  and  in 
order,  according  to  the  build  of  the  machine;  so  we,  while  our 
purely  physical  organism  is  in  motion,  are  moved  by  some  influ- 
ences or  impressions  from  without,  which  pass  through  our 
senses,  which  traverse  our  nervous  cords  when  they  permit  it, 
and  which  are  ever  in  manifold  activity  whether  we  are  present 
or  not  to  be  influenced;  which  existed  before  w^e  were,  and  exist 
after  we  are  dead.  If  this  be  the  true  reading — and  it  is  the 
reading  which  many  years  of  special  study  of  the  phenomena  has 
impressed  most  seriously  on  me — then  vitality  is,  even  from  a 
physical  point  of  view,  a  compound  of  two  processes;  a  mechan- 
ical and — there  is  no  better  word — a  spiritual.  The  mechanical 
part,  perfect  when  it  is  natural,  but  destructible  and  destined  to 
run  only  a  given  course  limited  by  time:  the  spiritual  indestructi- 
ble, moulding  the  physical  to  its  uses,  and,  to  our  present  senses, 
incorporeal;  acting  sometimes  by  one  wave  or  impulse  through 
masses  of  living  beings;  acting  always  in  some  measure  through 
masses,  in  so  far  as  the  general  outline  of  the  living  things  permit; 
but  acting  also  individually,  through  and  by  reason  of  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  individual.  What,  then,  we  should  abstractly 
call  vitality  is  universal,  and  in  persistent  operation  in  inanimate 
matter,  constituted  to  be  animated.  What  we  call  life  is  the 
manifestation  of  this  persistent  and  all-pervading  principle   of 
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Nature  in  properly  organized  substance.  What  we  call  death,  or 
devitalization,  is  the  reduction  of  matter  to  the  sway  of  other 
forces,  which  do  not  destroy  it,  but  which  cliange  its  mode  of 
motion  from  the  concrete  to  the  diffuse,  and,  after  a  time,  render 
it  altogether  incapable  of  manifesting  vital  action  until  it  be  re- 
cast in  the  vital  mould.  We  are  at  this  moment  ignorant  of  the 
time  when  vitality  ceases  to  act  on  matter  that  has  been  vital- 
ized. Presuming  that  an  organism  can  be  arrested  in  its  living 
in  such  manner  that  its  parts  shall  not  be  injured  to  the  extent  of 
actual  destruction  of  tissue,  or  to  change  of  organic  form,  the 
vital  wave  seems  ever  ready  to  pour  into  the  body  again  so  soon 
as  the  conditions  for  its  action  are  reestablished.  Thus,  in  some 
of  my  experiments  for  suspending  the  conditions  essential  for 
the  visible  manifestations  of  life  in  cold-blooded  animals,  I  have 
succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  condition  under  which  the  vital 
vibrations  will  influence,  after  a  lapse  not  of  hours,  but  even  of 
days;  and  for  my  part  I  know  no  limitation  to  such  re-manifesta- 
tion, except  from  the  simple  ignorance  of  us  who  inquire  into  the 
subject." 

I  need  hardly  point  out  the  extreme  suggestiveness  of  these 
remarks,  and  their  relation  to  a  possible  explanation  of  historical 
cases  of  ''raising  the  dead"  by  those  who,  perhaps,  understood 
the  operations  of  the  law  of  suspension  here  hinted  at.  See 
Appendix  L. 

I  am  aware  that  my  theory  w^ill  probably  be  attacked  upon  the 
gi'ound  that  crystals  (notably)  present  very  many  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  animal  life,  or  rather  of  primitive  vital  action — forming, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  bridge  across  the  gulf  that  separat(^s  the  living 
from  the  non-living  world.'  The  similarities  are  doubtless  many 
and  striking,  Ix'ing  well  summed  up  in  M.  Dastre's  ''Life  of 
Matter,"  pp.  417-29,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need  restate- 
ment. Still,  it  might  reasonably  be  contended  that  the  diffcr- 
ences  so  far  outweigh  the  similarities  as  to  render  the  assertion 
that  they  are  identical  most  unjustifiable  and  unwarranted. 
Professor  Beale  takes  this  stand,  and,  throughout  his  writings 
has  contended  that  this  attempt  to  identify  the  \ital  and  the 
chemical  forces  because  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the 
crystal  is  pure  assumption,  and  in  no  wise  a  scientitically  proved 

'  XapjcH   "  Mec'hanico-I'liysi()lo<jic:il  Theory  of  Organic    Ilvolutioii,"  p.  2. 
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fact.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  crystal  is 
by  accretion,  and  not  the  result  of  any  process  of  metabolism,  and 
always  from  the  same  materials  from  w^hich  their  bodies  are 
built,  while  animals  build  their  bodies  from  materials  different 
from  that  of  their  own  bodies.  (See  Burke's  '^ Origin  of  Life," 
pp.  27, 102.)  But  as  Doctor  Burke,  on  p.  139,  states  that  ''only 
when  there  is  metabolism  there  is  life" — this  would  seem  to  shut 
out  the  crystal  from  the  same  sort  of  life  that  the  animal  enjoys. 
Or  as  he  says  on  p.  60:  ''They  (crystals)  have  everything  in 
common  with  microbes  except  the  principle  of  vitality!"  And 
M.  Dastre  hnnself  admits  that  "there  seems  to  be  a  complete 
opposition  between  the  ciystal  and  the  living  being  as  regards 
their  manner  of  nutrition  and  growth."  ("Life  of  Matter," 
p.  422.)'  How  scientists  can  continue  to  urge  the  close  similarity 
of  living  beings  and  crystals  in  face  of  such  facts  is  a  mystery. 

But  even  were  it  shown  that  a  sort  of  life  or  vital  force  mani- 
fests itself  in  crystals,  would  that  prove  that  all  life  is  thus  semi- 
crystal  (so  to  speak)  and  so  related  to  the  physical  world  in  some 
intricate  manner?  Most  certainly  it  would  not.  It  would 
merely  prove  that  the  crystal  is  just  so  constructed  as  to 
render  possible  the  manifestation,  through  it,  of  a  certain  kind 
or  character  of  life — a  certain  degree  of  mentality — which  could 
thus  manifest  through  it  to  just  the  extent  to  which  the  structure 
of  the  crystal  rendered  such  manifestation  possible. 

"If  the  material  encasement  be  coarse  and  simple,  as  in  the 
lower  organisms,  it  permits  only  a  little  intelligence  to  permeate 
through  it;  if  it  is  delicate  and  complex,  it  leaves  more  pores 
and  exits,  as  it  were,  for  the  manifestations  of  consciousness. "^ 

And  so  I  do  not  consider  that  the  objections  to  my  theory 
drawn  from  observations  of  crystals  are  any  real  objections  at 
all,  and  I  shall  consequently  refuse  to  consider  them  further. 

Nor  is  the  objection  valid  which  seeks  to  identify  vital  or  life 
force  with  the  physical  forces  because  of  the  fact  that  the  vital 
force  of  certain  creatures  seems  to  be  transposed  into  light — in 
the  cases  of  those  "living  machines"  (fireflies,  etc.)  where  such 

1  See  also  Doctor  Moore's  '^Matter,  Life  and  Mind,"  pp.  92-125. 

2  F.  C.  S.  Schiller:  "Riddles  of  the  Sphinx,"  p.  294. 
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light  is  observed — at  first  sight,  seeming  to  identify  the  Hght- 
production  with  the  vital  forces.  As  M.  Raphael  Dubois  ex- 
pressed it/  it  is  merely  the  power  or  property ''possessed  by  cer- 
tain organisms  of  radiating  into  space,  as  luminous  vibrations, 
a  part  of  the  energy  that  animates  them."  This  does  not  dis- 
prove my  theory  of  vitality,  then,  because  no  one  doubts  that 
there  are  operative  within  the  organism  physical  and  chemical 
forces  of  all  kinds,  but  this  does  not  show  that  the  vital  forces — 
the  life  of  the  creature — has  been  utilized  in  its  production;  we 
have  no  proof  whatever  that  this  is  the  case.  In  fact,  all  the 
arguments  advanced  go  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  a  return  to  A'italism,  and  that 
the  facts  in  the  case  disprove  that  idea.  I  reply;  not  so.  I  do 
not  deny  that  the  forces  operative  in  the  production  of  this  light 
may  be  purely  physical  or  chemical,  but  this  does  not  identify 
it  with  the  vital  or  life  force  of  the  creature  in  whose  organism  it 
is  apparent,  nevertheless.  Let  me  make  my  meaning  clearer  by 
the  following  quotation  from  the  late  Claud  Bernard's  writings 
— illustrating  a  position  with  which  I  wholly  concur. 

**  Arrived  at  the  termination  of  our  studies,  we  see  that  they 
lead  us  to  a  very  general  conclusion,  the  result  of  experiment; 
namely,  that  between  the  two  schools,  one  holding  that  vital 
phenomena  are  absolutely  distinct  from  physico-chemical  phe- 
nomena, the  other,  that  they  are  wholly  identical  with  them, 
there  is  place  for  a  third  doctrine,  that  of  physical  vitalism,  which 
takes  account  of  what  there  is  peculiar  in  the  manifestations  of 
life,  and  what  there  is  that  conforms  to  the  action  of  general 
forces;  the  ultimate  element  of  the  phenomenon  is  physical,  the 
arrangement  is  vital.'"'' 

I  have  throughout  admitted  the  intimate  relations  of  life  and 
matter,  though  denying  that  the  former  was  in  any  way  created 
by  the  latter.  I  have  no  very  definite  theory  of  my  own  to  ofTer 
re  this  question  of  their  connection — what  it  may  be  or  how 
possible* — save  to  say  that  the  connection  is,durin,ij:  life  the  most 
intimate  possible  or  conceivable,  and  that  the  energy  does  in 
some  inscrutable  way  issue  from  some  central  spot   or  point, 

•  "Physiological  Light,"  p.  413. 

2  "  LoQons  sur  Ics  ph(5nonK^ncs  do  la  vie."  Taris,  p.  ."»21. 
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vitalizing  the  matter  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Professor 
Burke's  recent  researches  should  go  far  to  prove  this ;  his  chapter 
on  ''The  Nucleus  as  a  Source  of  Energy"  defending  this  view, 
and  saying,  in  part: 

''  ...  The  ultimate  nucleus  (is)  the  fountain,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  vital  energ}^  that  sets  and  maintains  the  whole  mass 
going.  .  .  .  This  energy  would  seem  to  spring  from  some 
immaterial  source.     .     .     .     "^ 

Surely,  here  is  a  practical  acknowledgement  of  the  view  that 
vitality  is  a  force,  distinct  from  other  physical  forces,  though, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  Professor  Burke  is,  throughout  his  book, 
contending  that  this  is  not  the  case !  But  our  interest  is  doubt- 
less stimulated,  by  such  conjectures,  to  inquire  into  what  actually 
takes  place  in  this  n-th,  or  final  nucleus.  To  that  question, 
science  has,  as  yet,  no  final  answer:  we  can  but  speculate  and 
theorize,  being  aided  by  such  facts  as  are  known  to  occur.  The 
most  ingenious  speculations  of  this  kind,  and  probably  the 
nearest  correct  of  any  so  far  advanced,  are  those  of  Professor 
Beale,  from  whose  ''Vitality:  An  Appeal  to  the  Royal  Society," 
p.  100,  I  quote  the  following  interesting  passage: 

"It  seems  to  be  in  these  inmost  centers  that  life  is  ever  being 
communicated  to  the  non-living  matter  as  it  is  made  to  flow  to- 
ward them:  so  that  those  powers  by  which  the  formation  of  every 
tissue  can  only  be  effected,  and  all  other  wonderful  powers  are 
conferred  upon  matter  by  vitality,  manifest  everywhere  in  the 
living  world,  and  which  are  not  only  communicated  without  loss, 
but  which  may  be  renewed  generation  after  generation  with  in- 
creasing vigor,  as  life  succeeds  life — powers  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
but  ever  characteristic  of  the  whole  world  of  life,  and  caused  by 
vitality — welling  up,  as  it  were,  from  centers  that  seem  inex- 
haustible, illimitable,  undemonstrable.  .  .  We  get  but  an 
imperfect  glimpse  of  the  vital  phenomena  in  minute  structureless 
centers — too  central  to  be  ever  reached  by  mortal  eye — where 
matter,  as  I  believe,  is  certainly  beyond  the  operation  of  all  ordi- 
nary physical  laws — where  movements  are  free  and  incessant, 
and  in  a  direction  from  each  center,  thereby  ensuring  a  flow  of 
fluid  in  which  lifeless  matter  is  dissolved,  in  the  opposite  direction 
— inward,  toward  the  center." 

1  "The  Origin  of  Life,"  pp.  146-8. 
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§  9.     Practical  Results  and  Theoretical  Considerations 

And  now,  as  the  net  result  of  all  the  above  chain  of  argument 
and  theoretical  reasoning,  we  reach  a  conclusion  of  cardinal  and 
of  immediate  and  practical  importance.  Briefly,  it  is  this.  If 
my  theory  be  correct,  what  nmst  be  the  effects  of  going  without 
a  certain  quantity  of  food,  on  any  one  occasion?  Obviously,  it 
cannot  be  loss  of  energ\',  since  we  have  seen  that  no  energy  is 
ever  lost,  as  the  result  of  omitting  food,  at  any  time.  If  this  is 
so,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  digestion  necessitates  the  ex- 
penditure of  vital  energy — as  we  have  seen  it  does  and  must — 
then  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven  is  this.  The  omission 
of  any  one  meal,  or  any  number  of  meals,  merely  adds  to  the 
body's  general  store  of  vitality  just  as  much  energy  as  would 
necessarily  be  expended  in  digesting,  assimilating  and  ehminating 
that  meal  or  series  of  meals.  In  other  words,  we  should  invari- 
ably increase,  instead  of  decreasing,  the  stock  of  vitality,  by  the 
fast ;  we  should  invariably  add  to  it,  and  never  subtract  from  it. 
Startling  and,  hideed,  revolutionary  as  this  statement  may  seem 
to  my  readers,  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  my  theory,  and  one 
which  the  facts  in  the  case  conclusively  prove  to  be  true. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  now  practically  recognized  that  food  does 
not  furnish  our  strength  and  energy — at  least,  to  anything  like 
the  proportionate  degree  to  the  amount  of  food  ingested.  Busi- 
ness men  realize  this  fact,  and  for  that  reason  they  eat  the  lightest 
of  lunches  when  a  hea\'y  afternoon's  work  is  in  sight — which 
means,  of  course,  that  the  nearer  they  approach  an  actual  fast, 
the  more  energy  they  will  have  for  their  bodily  and  mental  labor 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  if  food  su})plies  the  energy,  exactly  t  he 
reverse  of  this  should  hold  good ;  the  greater  the  amount  of  work 
necessitated,  the  more  food  should  be  eaten.  This  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  theory,  and  the  only  conclusion  we  can  possibly 
reach — provided  we  are  logical.  Seeing  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  the  theory  must  be  wrong,  and  that  our 
strength  and  energy  cannot  be  derived  from  tlie  food  we  eat, 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  great  cause  of  its  expiMiditinc 
and  waste.  Those  physicians  who  counsel  fasting,  or  even  a 
reduction  in  the  diet,  for  the  j)urj)ose  (obviously)  of  increasing 
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the  energy,  do  so  in  direct  opposition  to  their  theory.  They 
have  found,  from  bitter  experience,  that  this  is  the  true  and  the 
rational  method  of  treatment,  and  that  benefit  invariably  results 
from  its  application;  it  is,  however,  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
theory,  which  says  precisely  the  opposite.  Theory  and  practice 
are  hopelessly  opj)osed;  while,  if  the  other  theory  be  correct, 
they  are  in  the  strictest  harmony,  and  agi*ee  in  the  minutest 
detail. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  when  food  is  completely 
withheld,  during  a  fast,  the  energy  does  actually  increase,  and 
continues  to  do  so — noticeably  after  the  stimulation  from  the 
daily  food  and  the  reaction  from  such  stimulation  has  worn  off. 
After  this  period  has  once  been  passed,  the  strength  constantly 
and  visibly  increases,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  256-63).  Theoretic- 
ally, on  this  view,  this  should  be  the  case ;  actually  it  is  so :  the 
theory  and  the  practice,  in  this  instance,  are  in  precise  accord. 

Proof  that  the  energy  is  not  lowered  and  that  the  general  tone, 
both  of  the  skin  and  the  whole  system,  is  improved,  is  afforded 
by  those  cases  in  which  the  ability  is  present  to  take  cold  baths, 
e.g.,  when  this  has  never  been  possible  before,  owing  to  the  poor 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Now  we  know  that  the 
ability  to  react,  after  a  cold  bath,  is  due  solely  to  the  degree  of 
vitality  present — being  proportional,  ceteris  paribus,  to  the  extent 
of  the  reaction.  If,  consequently,  the  ability  to  react  thoroughly 
be  greater  during  a  fast,  it  is  evident  that  more  vitality  is  present 
and  available  for  this  purpose  than  at  other  (ordinary)  times. 
It  would  certainly  be  impossible  if  vitality  had  been  decreased. 
A  notable  case,  in  this  respect,  is  that  of  my  friend,  Maurice  V. 
Samuels,  the  playwright,  whose  fast,  undertaken  at  my  sugges- 
tion (with  most  satisfactory  results)  presented  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  this  principle.  In  this  case,  cold  baths  were  taken  daily, 
during  the  fast,  and  almost  enjoyed,  whereas  the  patient  had 
never  in  his  life  been  enabled  to  take  a  cold  bath  without  suffering 
the  greatest  bodily  discomfort — due  to  lack  of  reaction — as  well 
as  mental  aversion.  In  such  cases,  the  increase  of  energy 
derivable  from  the  fast  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

Scientists  may  fail  to  accept  this  theory  because  it  recognizes 
vitality  as  a  thing  per  se,  and  as  not  capable  of  being  transformed 
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or  transmuted  into  one  or  other  of  the  physical  forces.  I  shall 
be  told  that  it  violates  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
It  all  depends,  I  answer,  upon  how  we  regard  this  all-embracing 
law.  If  we  limit  it,  as  we  should,  to  the  physical  world,  then,  I 
say,  this  theory  does  not  contradict  it  in  any  way.  But — while 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  some  such  unification  of  energy  as 
that  suggested  by  Doctor  Bryant'  might  be  quite  possible, 
theoretically,  at  all  events — I  must  insist  that  if  we  try  to 
include  in  the  circle  of  transmutable  and  transformable  forces, 
life — vitality  and  energy — as  is  now  universally  done,  then  I  say; 
yes,  it  does  violate  it.  And  ^shall  take  my  stand  upon  this 
ground,  whatever  the  consequences.  I  believe  my  arguments 
and  the  facts  I  have  brought  and  shall  bring  forward  completely 
disprove  this  dogma,  and  render  the  usual  position  untenable. 
If  my  arguments  and  facts  violate  the  theory,  then  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  theory!  I  shall  certainly  not  witlidraw  my  facts 
and  arguments  simply  because  they  threaten  to  overthrow  and 
disprove  an  altogether  stupid  and  never  logically  demonstrated 
theory ;  that  I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  do. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and 
the  conservation  of  energy  may  be  perfectly  true  and  valid,  so 
far  as  they  go,  but  it  does  not  need  much  insight  to  perceive  that 
neither  of  these  include  the  phenomena  of  human  vitality  and 
life,  which  seem  to  be  quite  distinct  and  separate;  and  I  say 
this  without  being  influenced  by  any  religious  or  theological 
considerations  whatever  (for  I  am  a  frank  agnostic)  but  because 
I  believe  it  is  borne  out  by  facts — and  facts  are  stubborn  things! 
The  eternal  change  of  matter,  from  the  inorganic,  dead  matter 
to  living  tissue  (p.  294),  and  again,  this  organized  tissue  being 
resolved,  at  death,  back  to  its  original  chemical  elements — all 
this  may  be  very  true;  the  laws  governing  it  may  be  as  fixed 
and  unalteral')le  as  you  please,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  concerns  only  the  viaterial  of  the  l)ody;  and  (he  thinking, 
willing,  and  active  life  forces  are  distinct  and  separate  ahvays. 
Life  utilizes  the  body  foi'  its  various  purposes;  it  guid(^s  and  con- 
trols it  throughout  ils  Wd'  history;  but  it  does  not  sjiring  from 
it,  and  above  all,  is  not  made  by  it!     The  most  d(>nse  should 

'  '•The  World  Kncrfr>-,"  etc.,  p.  2C>S. 
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appreciate  that  fact — so  obvious  is  it,  even  in  our  present  state 
of  knowledge. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  exempt  hfe  from  the  circle  of 
forces,  admitting  it  to  be  a  thing  apart,  per  se,  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  other  physical  forces — to  which  it  is  in  no  wise 
related — a  theory  which  is  altogether  logical  and  to  which  every 
fact  points — then  I  say :  No,  my  theory  does  not  violate  the  law 
of  conservation  of  energy,  for  I  am  as  firm  a  believer  in  the 
operation  of  that  law  as  the  most  conservative  scientist.  That 
portion  of  the  law  which  ever  had  any  real  support  is  as  true 
to-day  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  only  that  portion  which  was  always 
intrinsically  absurd,  but  which  materialistic  scientists  simply 
assumed  and  accepted,  without  ever  properly  criticizing — merely 
because  it  was  a  materialistic,  and  so  an  ''easy,"  though  obviously 
erroneous,  interpretation — which  is  here  combated. 

Even  before  my  arguments  and  facts  were  in  the  field  it  must 
be  distinctly  remembered  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever 
tending  to  show  that  we  derived  our  strength  directly  from  our 
food,  or  from  anything  we  ate,  drank  or  inhaled.  It  was  always 
contended  by  one  school  of  medical  philosophers  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  food  was  to  furnish  bodily  tissue,  and  the  tissue, 
force;  i.e.,  when  once  the  food  substance  had  been  transformed 
into  living  tissue,  the  destruction  or  breaking  down  of  that  tissue 
was  that  which  created  or  liberated  the  force;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, no  energy  could  possibly  be  furnished  or  supplied  to 
the  organism  at  all  unless  that  food  material  were  capable  of 
first  forming  healthy  tissue;  and  this  at  once  barred  out  all 
poisons,  and  all  inappropriable  material  (such  as  alcohol,  e.g.), 
since  they  could  not  form  bodily  tissue  in  the  first  place — not 
being  foods,  (pp.  36-8.)  And  thus  we  see  there  never  was 
any  definite  and  altogether  accepted  proof  that  we  derived  our 
strength  directly  from  any  material  whatever — it  being  appar- 
ently incapable  of  imparting  it  in  that  manner.  It  must  first 
have  formed  the  tissue,  and  the  tissue  supplied  the  strength. 
But  we  have  seen  that  even  this  theory  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained— no  strength  whatever  coming  from  the  food,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 
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§  10.     Philosophical  Conclusions 

And  now  I  must  bring  this  lengthy  chapter  to  a  close,  though 
I  must  first  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  particular  aspects  of  my 
theory,  and  the  deductions  that  may  be  drawn  from  it,  if  correct. 
I  have  endeavored  to  devote  this  chapter  strictly  to  the  physio- 
logical aspects  of  the  problem,  but  must  add  one  or  two  words  on 
the  important  philosophical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts,  if  established,  and  the  manner  in  which  a  number  of 
hitherto  sporadic  and  disconnected  facts  find  a  connected  and 
logical  explanation.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  consider  the 
phenomena  of  so-called  ''miraculous  cures" — of  cases  of  mental 
healing,  i.e.,  where  almost  instantaneous  cures  of  grave  affections 
are  asserted  (on  good  authority)  to  have  taken  place.  Now  I 
submit  that,  upon  the  theory  of  energy  outlined  above,  the  con- 
nection between  mental  and  physical  phenomena,  and  such  cases 
of  miraculous  healing,  become  much  more  intelligible  to  us.  For, 
if  our  energy  be  dependent  upon,  not  the  oxidation  of  food 
material,  but  the  inrush  of  external  energy,  which  inrush  is 
limited  only  by  the  degree  of  receptivity  of  the  organism  at  the 
time,  we  can  readily  perceive  that,  should  the  condition  of  the 
organism  be,  in  some  manner,  so  modified  as  to  permit  a  greatly 
increased  influx  of  this  energy  (owing  to  some  obstacle  being 
removed  or  condition  modified)  most  extraordinary  results  might 
follow — since  we  know^  that  tissue  growth  and  tissue  replacement 
are  largely  due  to  and  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  available 
energy  for  those  purposes.  Should  this,  then,  be  temporarily 
almost  unlimited 'in  amount,  we  can  conceive  that  this  process 
of  tissue  growth,  tissue  replacement,  etc.,  might  proceed  at  an 
almost  indefinitely  rapid  rate.  Granted,  then,  that  this  degree 
of  receptivity  is  once  established  (in  some  unknown  way)  and 
the  consequent  inrush  of  energy  follows,  and  we  can  see  how,  on 
this  theory,  these  ''miraculous"  cures  are  wrought.  On  the 
commonly  accepted  theories,  I  contend,  any  explanation  is  at 
present  ([uite  impossible  and  practically  incon('('ivai)lr.' 

'As  ail  interesting  parallel,  compare  "Ilow  to  1^'  a  \'()^i."  hy  Swanii 
Ahhedananda,  j)p.  1.S9— 41.  1  had  not  read  this  hook  when  I  \vrot(^  the  above 
passage,  hut  it  starves  to  illustrate  the  dose  similarity  of  Eastern  and  Western 
thought,  when  working  on  philoaophieul  problems. 
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It  is  not  the  province  of  this  book  to  touch  upon  the  wider 
problems  of  world  philosophy  or  metaphysics,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  one  or  two  remarks  upon  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  logical  philosophic  import  of  my  theory.  For  I  can 
see  in  it  far  more  than  a  mere  scheme  of  vitality;  more  than  a 
mere  speculation  as  to  its  nature  and  its  relation  to  the  human 
organism  and  to  the  intake  of  food ;  more  than  its  revolutionary 
effect  upon  medical  practice — important  as  these  should  be.  It 
is  more  than  all  these.  It  is  an  answer,  if  not  an  absolute  refuta- 
tion, of  the  present,  generally  accepted  materialistic  doctrine  of 
the  universe,  and  its  influence  upon  our  conceptions  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  Without  further  ado,  let 
me  illustrate  the  great  importance  of  the  theory  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  the  world-old  question  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the 
life  or  vital  force  is  in  no  way  inter-related,  transformable  and 
transmu table  into  any  one  or  other  of  the  physical  forces  known 
to  us;  that  it  seems  to  stand  absolutely  per  se,  in  this  respect, 
and  that,  in  fact,  its  laws  and  actions  are,  apparently,  totally 
different  from — if  not  actually  opposed  to — the  other  forces,  in 
its  action  and  laws.  It  is  in  no  way  related  to  them,  and  that 
the  nervous  or  life  energies  are  different,  toto  ccelo,  from  all  other 
forces  or  energies  whatsoever.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  we  must 
most  certainly  revise  our  ideas  and  beliefs  with  regard  to  the 
supposed  impossibility  of  the  soul's  immortality;  for  that 
problem  at  once  assumes  a  different  and  a  new  meaning  in  the 
light  of  these  newer  facts. 

Let  me  better  illustrate  my  meaning  by  first  quoting  from 
Professor  Shalcr's  excellent  book,  '^The  Individual"  (pp.  301-2), 
the  following  paragraph,  which  tersely  states  the  argument  of 
the  materialistic  philosopher  and  well  illustrates  the  position 
assumed  by  the  majority  of  physicians,  psychologists,  biologists, 
physicists,  and  in  fact  by  most  scientific  men  to-day.    It  is  this : 

"  ...  The  functions  of  the  body  are  but  modes  of  ex- 
pression of  the  energy  which  it  obtains  through  the  appropriation 
of  food.  As  regards  their  origin,  these  functions  may  be  compared 
to  the  force  which  drives  the  steam  engine,  being  essentially  no 
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more  mysterious  than  other  mechanical  processes.  Now,  the 
mind  is  but  one  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  a  very  speciahzed 
work  of  the  parts  known  as  the  nervous  system.  We  can  trace 
the  development  of  this  mind  in  a  tolerably  continuous  series 
from  the  lowest  stages  of  the  nervous  processes,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  Moncra  or  kindred  Protozoa  to  man.  Thus  it  is  argued 
that,  though  the  mental  work  of  our  kind  is  indefinitely  more 
advanced  than  that  of  the  primitive  animals,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  other  than  a  function  of  the  body; 
that  it  is  more  than  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  same  forces 
which  guide  digestion,  contract  muscles,  or  repair  a  wound. 
Furthermore,  as  is  well  known,  at  death  all  the  functions  of  the 
organic  body  fall  away  together  in  the  same  manner  and  at  essen- 
tially the  same  time,  so  there  is  in  fine  no  more  reason  to  believe 
that  the  functions  of  the  brain  persist  than  that  a  like  persistence 
occurs  in  the  digestive  function  or  in  the  blood-impelling  power 
of  the  heart.  All  this,  and  much  more,  can  be  said  to  show  that 
the  phenomenon  of  death  appears  to  possess  us  altogether  when 
we  come  to  die." 

Now  this  position  is,  to  my  mind,  perfectly  logical.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  pos- 
sibly come — is,  in  fact,  the  actual  "truth"  if  the  premises  arc 
correct.  No!  Provided  that  these  are  true,  I  can  see  no  possible 
loophole  of  escape  for  the  logical  mind;  the  conclusion  is  inevit- 
able. Professor  Shalcr's  attempts  to  abstract  himself  from  the 
position  into  which  he  has  been  led,  and  which  he  so  well  and 
plainly  stated,  are  to  me  pathetically  futile;  it  is  a  hopeless 
failure;  his  arguments  would,  I  think,  prove  fjuite  inconclusive 
to  the  critical,  scientific  thinker;  and,  in  any  case,  j)hilosophic 
and  metaphysical  speculations  have  no  place  whatever  in  a 
purely  scientific  argument  of  this  kind — which  should  deal  with 
facts  anil  facts  only.* 

'  Prof.  John  Fi.skc,  indeed,  tried  to  surmount  this  difhcultv — here  presented 
— in  his  writings,  and  I  select  the  following  passage  iis  illustrative  of  his 
argument.     He  says  ("Life  Everlasting;,"  pj),  77-9):    ".     .  if  we  coukl 

traee  in  detail  the  nietanioqihosis  of  motions  within  the  body,  from  the  stMisc 
orfjjans  to  the  brain,  and  thence  onward  to  the  nmscular  system,  would  l>c 
somewhat  as  follows:  the  inward  motion,  carrAMiiu:  the  messaj^e  into  the 
brain,  would  perish  in  fjivinj;  place  to  the  vil)rati()n  which  acconijianics  the 
conscious  stat(»;  and  this  vibration  in  tvirn  would  i>erish  in  ^ixin^  I'l:»ce  to 
the  outward  motion,  carrvintx  tlie  mandate  out  to  the  muscles.  If  we  had  the 
means  of  measurement  wc  could  prove  the  cijui valence  from  step  to  step. 
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No:  provided  that  the  premises  are  correct,  the  conclusion 
stated  by  Professor  Shalcr  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  absolutely 
incontrovertible,  and  the  conclusion  we  are  driven  to  adopt  if 
the  premises  of  the  argument  are  sound. 

And  now  we  perceive  the  great  significance  of  my  theory  in 
its  relation  to  the  problem  of  inuTiortality,and  of  its  revolutionary 
effects  upon  the  present-world  philosophy.  It  is  not  only  anti- 
materialistic  or  negative,  but  pro-vital  and  positive  in  its  atti- 
tude.- It  is  not  destructive,  but  constructive ;  not  devolutionary, 
but  evolutionary.  For  we  now  perceive  that  this  great  argu- 
ment against  immortality  crumbles  to  dust;  it  is  worse  than 
useless.  The  premises  are  not  correct;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
nervous  or  vital  force  is  not  dependent  upon  food  combustion 
at  any  time,  nor  under  any  circumstances  whatever;  and  con- 
sequently mental  energy — one  form  of  nervous  energy — is  not 
dependent  upon  this  physiological  process  either ;  it  is  altogether 
independent  of  it;  mental  energy,  together  with  all  other 
bodily  activities,  are  quite  separate  and  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  this  process;  so  that,  when  the  process  itself 
ceases,  it  is  no  proof  whatever — and  there  is  not  even  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  argument — that  mental  life  ceases  at 
the  death  of  the  physical  organism.  In  fact,  the  presumption 
is  all  the  other  way.  So  that  this  main,  oft-quoted  and  central 
argument  against  survival  is  no  valid  objection  at  all.     Provided 

But  where  would  the  conscious  state,  the  thought  or  feehng,  come  into  this 
circuit?  Why,  nowhere.  The  physical  circuit  of  motions  is  complete  in 
itself;  the  state  of  consciousness  is  accessible  only  to  its  possessor.  To  him 
it  is  the  subjective  equivalent  of  the  vibration  within  the  brain,  whereof  it  is 
neither  the  producer  nor  the  offspring,  but  simply  the  concomitant.  In 
other  words  the  natural  history  of  the  mass  of  activities  that  are  perpetually 
being  concentrated  within  our  bodies,  to  be  presently  once  more  disintegrated 
and  diffused,  shows  us  a  closed  circle  which  is  entirely  physical,  and  in  which 
one  segment  belongs  to  the  nervous  system.  As  for  our  conscious  life,  that 
forms  no  part  of  the  closed  circle  but  stands  entirely  outside  of  it,  concentric 
with  the  segment  which  belongs  to  the  nervous  system."  (See  also,  in  this 
connection,  "The  Parallelism  of  Mind  and  Body,"  by  Arthur  K.  Rogers,Ph.D., 
pp.  3-4;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge:  "Life  and  Matter,"  p.  116,  etc.)  This  theory 
is  defective,  it  seems  to  me,  in  that  it  takes  no  account  of  ordinary  thinking, 
but  only  of  sensations;  and  we  know  that  a  man  may  sit  still  at  his  desk  all 
day  and  think,  and  yet  be  as  tired  as  though  he  had  exercised  vigorously, 
and  even  more  so.  Or  he  may  exercise  half  a  day  and  think  half  a  day,  and 
be  as  tired  as  though  he  had  done  either  one  or  other  the  whole  day.  Ob- 
viously, then,  thinking  does  use  up  vital  energy;  and,  inasmuch  as  this  energy 
is  derived  from  our  food — so  it  is  claimed — the  mental  life  must  be  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  food  supply  and  the  energy  derived  from  it. 
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my  theory  be  true,  it  proves  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The 
possibihty  of  conscious  survival  of  death  is  thus  left  quite  an 
open  question — capable  of  scientific  investigation  or  of  philo- 
sophic dispute;'  but  the  grand,  negative  physiological  argument 
vanishes.  And  it  is  because  of  this  fact  that  I  think  my  theory 
not  only  of  practical  importance  to  the  physician,  but  of  theoret- 
ical importance  in  its  bearing  upon  human  thought ;  upon  current 
scientific  and  religious  opinion;  upon  the  morals  and  the  ethics 
of  the  race. 

•  I  would  point  out  in  this  connection  that,  if  this  theory  of  vitaUty  be  true, 
there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  actual  existence — far  less  the  investiga- 
tion of — psychic  phenomena,  because  the  objections  to  a  future  life  would 
thus  be  cleared  away,  and  the  field  left  open  for  facts.  Such  facts  psychic 
phenomena  apparently  are;  and  at  least  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their 
study  any  longer.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the  old,  materialistic  notion, 
which  compared  the  body  to  a  lamp,  vitality  and  life  to  the  flame,  which 
simply  ceased  to  exist  with  the  extinction  of  the  lamp,  is  thus  shown  to  be 
invalid,  and  based  upon  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Life  is  not 
the  result  of  any  process  of  comlnistion  or  oxidation  whatever,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  guiding]:,  controlling  principle — the  real  entity,  for  whose  mani- 
festation the  body  was  brought  into  being. 


CHAPTER  II 

SLEEP 

§  1.     Current   Theories  of  Sleep — Their   Unsatisfactory  Nature 

The  theory  of  vitality  outlined  above  enables  us  to  arrive  at 
what  is  a  new,  and  I  believe  a  correct  explanation  of  the  causation 
and  the  nature  of,  and  the  necessity  for,  sleep.  Hitherto, 
theories  as  to  its  nature  and  its  causation  have  been  almost  as 
erratic  as  numerous.  Some  have  taken  the  purely  spiritual 
standpoint,  and  asserted,  as  does  Mr.  Bigelow,  in  his  ''Mystery 
of  Sleep"  (p.  144): 

''That  it  (the  soul)  has  been  emancipated  from  the  restrictions 
of  its  prison  house  and  set  free  to  do,  be,  or  become  whatever  it 
has  been  prepared  for  becoming  during  its  earthly  confinement." 

This  may  be  very  fine  sounding,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least 
explain  the  nature  of  fatigue;    its  connection  with  sleep;    the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  vitality,  or  in  fact  any  of  the  real 
physiological  aspects  of  the  case  at  all.    So,  for  the  present,  we 
must  altogether  refuse  to  consider  it.    Then  we  have  had_the 
innumerable  materialistic  theories  of  sleep;  the  localizing  theo- 
ries; the  chemical  theories;  the  histological  theories;  the  psycho- 
physiological theories — to  mention  only  the  principal  ones  in  the 
list.     Each  of  these  theories  is  open  to  very  grave  objections, 
as  Doctor  de  Manaceine  and  others  have  proved  conclusively. 
I  Thus:  ^The  theory  that  sleep  is  caused  by  the  abnormal  function- 
J  ing  of  some  organ  or  gland — generally  the  thyroid  gland — is 
'^^,  refuted  by  the  fact  that,  in  cases  where  the  thyroid  gland  is 
•  altogether  removed,  sleep  occurred  the  same  as  usual;  the  same 
was  true  when  the  gland  atrophied.     Osborne's  theory  that 
sleep  is  due  to  excessive  functioning  of  the  arachnoid  plexu^  is 
practically  the  same  thing  as  the  cerebral  hypersemia  theory  to 
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be  mentioned  immediately.  Doctors  Cappie,  Langlet,  Blum- 
roder,  and  others  regard  sleep  as  possible  when  the  brain  is  in  a 
stateof^  venous  stasis;  while  Doctors  Cabanis,  ^larshall  Hall, 
Macnish,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Holland,  Sieveking, 
and  others  defended  the  theory  of  cerebral  congestion  or  hyper- 
semia,  which  was  afterward  completely  disproved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Durham,  Mosso,  Fleming,  Corning,  A\\'ir  Mitchell, 
W  A.  Hannnond,  and  Tarchanoff — which  showed  that  precisely 
the  reverse  condition — cerebral  ansemia — is  present  during  sleep. 
As  this  would  necessarily  follow  decreased  nervous  action,  how- 
ever, it  proved  nothing  as  to  the  real  causation  of  sh^ej).^ 

Then  there  came  the  innumerable  chemical  theories.  Sommer 
attempted  to  prove  that  sleep  is  caused  by  impoverishment  of 
oxygen  in  the  brain,  appearing  as  soon  as  the  reserve  of  oxygen 
in  the  tissue  and  blood  is  exhausted.  This  found  some  support 
from  the  experiments  of  Pettenkoffer  and  Voit.  Preyer  belie\'ed 
that  sleep  is  the  dn'cct  consequence  of  fatigue,  or  rather,  of  the 
fatigue  products  of  the  blood,  these  being  easily  oxidizable  sul)- 
stances  which  absorb  the  oxygen  required  by  the  brain,  and 
consequently  that  the  artificial  injection  of  lactic  acid  and 
similar  bodies  causes  sleep.  Unfortunately,  experiments  in  this 
direction  have  yielded  contradictory  results.  (Preyer,  Fisher, 
L.  Meyer,  etc.)  Pfluger  held  somewhat  similar  views.  Pro- 
fessor Leo  Errera,  of  Brussels,  regards  sleep  as  essentially  a 
process  of  physiological  intoxication — a  theory  supj:)orted  by 
many  facts,  but  refuted  by  many  others — notal)ly  the  power  we 
possess  of  postponing  sleep,  or  of  awaking  at  a  fixed  hour. 

Of  recent  years.  Professors  Ral)l  Puekardt,  Lepine,  Du\al, 
Ramon  y  Cajal,  Howc^ll,  and  others  have  advanced  ingenious 
histological  theories;    but,  as  they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 

•Sleep  is  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  due  to  cerebral  aiuemia,  but  its 
cause;  i.e.,  the  aniemia  follows  the  lessened  nervous  action,  and  does  not 
cause  it,  which  is  the  mistaken  idea  held  by  many  materialistic  minds.  See, 
e.g.,  \Vm.  A.  Hammond's  "Sleep  and  Sleeplessness,"  p.  3/).  Prof.  William 
James  most  emphatically  insi.sted  upon  this  fact  when  he  wrote  ("  Prim-iples 
of  Psycholo<,'y,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  90):  "T  need  hardly  say  that  the  activity  of  the 
nervous  matter  is  the  primary  phenomenon,  and  the  alllux  of  blood  its  .s<M-ond- 
ary  conse<]uence.  Many  popular  wrifci-s  talk  as  if  it  were  the  other  way 
about,  and  as  if  iTiental  activity  were  due  to  the  atllux  of  blood.  Hut ,  as  Prof. 
H.  N.  Martin  has  well  said:  'That  belief  has  no  physiolo^rical  foundation 
whatever;  it  is  even  directly  opposed  to  all  that  we  know  of  cell  life.'"  Pro- 
fessor Mosso  proved  this  later  by  direct  experinient ;  see  his  "  Fatiirue."  p.  lO.'v 
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gained  much  general  acceptance,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  our 
while  to  summarize  or  criticize  them  here.  In  any  case,  as 
Wundt  pointed  out,  practically  all  the  theories  of  sleep  possess 
the  common  defect  in  that  they  neglect  its  fundamental  and 
direct  cause.  This  will  become  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 
The  chemical  theory  of  sleep  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  mere 
boredom  or  monotony  is  sufficient  to  cause  sleep,  and  so  is  hyp- 
notic suggestion,  though  fatigue  is  not  present  in  any  degree. 
See  my  discussion  under  ''Fatigue." 

As  the  result  of  considerations  such  as  the  above.  Dr.  M.  de 
Manaceine  was  driven  to  reject  all  the  current  theories  of  sleep, 
and  in  her  own  book  on  the  subject,  asserts  that  the  only  real 
definition  we  can  give  of  sleep  is  that  ''sleep  is  the  resting  time 
of  consciousness."^  This  may  be — undoubtedly  is — very  true; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  explanation  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  It  is  merely  a  statement  of  a  condition — one  condi- 
tion— accompanying  sleep.  It  is  no  explanation  at  all  of  the 
real  causes  of  sleep,  or  of  the  conditions  that  necessitate  it,  or 
what  sleep  actually  does,  or  in  what  manner  it  restores  the 
bodily  energy,  or  the  altered  brain  conditions  which  render 
possible  the  unimpeded  renewal  of  consciousness  on  the  following 
day.  It  does  none  of  these  things,  nor  does  any  other  theory  at 
present  extant. 

■  It  must  be  remembered  that  sleep  is,  in  a  sense,  a  positive 
process,  as  well  as  a  negative  one;  that  it  is,  as  Dr.  J.  R.  Tilhng- 
hast  pointed  out:^  "not  a  passive  process,  but  an  active  repair 
of  tissue."     Or  as  Dr.  Wesley  Mills  says : 

''Can  the  molecular  machinery  of  life  entirely  stop,  and  yet  be 
set  in  motion  again?  We  know  that  cold-blooded  animals  may 
be  frozen  and  completely  restored  to  a  natural  condition.  This 
and  the  encysted  condition  of  protozoa  are  suggestive  of  such  a 
possibility.  Yet  in  insects  a  condition  of  perfect  quiescence  is 
accompanied  by  the  most  wonderful  changes.  The  worm-like 
caterpillar  becomes  within  it's  cocoon  the  butterfly,  with  locomo- 
tive powers  immeasurably  greater.  "^^ 

1" Sleep:    Its  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Psychology,"  p.  59. 
2  "How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh?"  p.  50. 
^  "Animal  Intelligence,"  p.  111. 
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Says  E.  A.  Fletcher:^ 

"Only  in  moments  of  quiescence  do  we  give  the  soul  a  chance 
to  inaugurate  its  recuperative  work;  to  send  its  vital  influences 
of  regeneration  through  the  complex  systems  of  nerves,  veins, 
and  arteries  of  the  body." 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  that  we  cannot  merely  state 
that  sleep  is  a  negative  quality — present  only  when  the  organism 
is  too  poisoned  to  retain  its  waking  faculties — but  is  a  positive 
condition,  and  one  in  which  the  most'vital  organic  and  important 
changes  take  place.  It  is  a  period  of  great  recuperation;  and 
to  assert  that  this  state  is  merely  the  result  of  poisons  formed 
within  the  body  is  shnply  nonsense. 

I  should  like  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  question  of  the 
true  causation  of  sleep  in  considerable  detail,  but  my  space  does 
not  permit.  On  some  other  occasion,  I  hope  to  do  so,  as  the 
question  is  as  interesting  theoretically,  as  it  is  important  prac- 
tically. But  for  the  present  I  must  content  myself  with  merely 
stating — and  that  briefly — my  ow^n  theory  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  sleep,  and  to  showing  how  it  accounts  for  every  one  of 
the  phenomena  observed — physiological  and  psychological. 

§  2.     Author's  Theory  of  Sleep 

It  is  now,  I  presume,  generally  acknowledged  that  all  forms 
of  bodily  energy — muscular,  functional,  etc. — are  but  aspects  or 
modes  of  expression  of  the  general  stock  of  vitality ;  but  so  many 
varied  channels  through  which  it  is  expended  while  doing  the 
internal  (organic  or  bodily)  work — and  the  external  (muscular 
or ''  world  ")  work.  And  just  here  let  me  state  most  emphatically, 
in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  that  I  regard  these  two 
forms  of  energy  as  most  certainly  but  faces  of  the  same  undt>r- 
lying  cause;  but  differing  modes  of  expression  of  the  same 
energy.  The  internal  and  the  external  work  are  'hoth  dependent 
upon  the  same  energy — and  are  botli  derivabk',  ultimately,  from 
the  same  source;  and,  since  one  of  them  is  certainly  not  due  to 
food  combustion,  neither  is  the  other.  Just  as  consciousness 
resides  in  every  cell  throughout    the  living  body,  but   is  only 

1  "  Philosophy  of  Rest,"  j);).  3(>-7. 
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manifest  to  us,  as  consciousness,  when  particularly  connected 
with  the  nervous  system,  and  the  cerebrum  especially;  so,  I 
conceive,  is  vitality  or  life  inherent  in  every  cell  throughout  the 
body,  but  only  becomes  manifest  to  us  when  operating  through 
the  nervous  mechanism.  The  two — internal  and  external, 
work — are  but  differing  ways  or  modes  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  causal  energy — the  same  vital  force — and  any  attempt  to 
distinguish  them,  and  to  show  that  the  one  is  dependent  upon 
the  food  and  the  other  not,  is  altogether  unjustifiable  and  un- 
warranted by  the  facts ;  they  are  but  modes  of  expression  of  the 
same  energy,  and  have  the  same  source.  And  since  this  is  not 
the  food  in  the  one  case,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be,  in  the  other.^ 

But,  further,  it  is  now  generally  accepted  by  science,  that  the 
mental  energy  is  also  but  one  aspect  of  this  vital  force.  The 
mental  life  is  closely  related  to  the  activity  of  the  brain  cells 
(whatever  theory  we  hold)  and  we  all  know  that  mental  work  is 
as  much  or  more  exhausting  than  is  physical  labor.  (Mosso: 
'' Fatigue,"  p.  121.)  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this 
point.  It  is  now  accepted  as  an  axiom  of  science,  and  as  I  do 
not  propose  to  dispute  it,  we  will  pass  on  without  further  com- 
ment. 

All  forms  of  bodily  or  mental  activity,  then,  are  dependent 
upon  the  same  source  for  their  renewal.  I  have,  I  trust,  proved 
in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  source  is  not  the  daily  food,  as 
it  has  universally  been  contended — or  rather  taken  for  granted, 
since  no  one  has  produced  any  respectable  evidence  for  such 
dependence,  or  inter-relation. 

But,  if  this  is  so,  the  question  arises,  what  is  the  source? 
Through  what  means  and  channel  is  this  energy  derived?  The 
answer  to  this  is  certain  and  obvious ;  through  sleep,  and  through 
sleep  alone  is  this  renewal  of  the  vital  forces  effected.  This  being 
granted,  my  position  becomes  clear,  and  I  may  tersely  state  my 

1  Doctor  Rabagliati,  in  his  address  before  the  Bradford  Medico-Chinirgical 
Society,  on  November  15,  1904,  in  which  he  tentatively  advanced  this  idea, 
as  a  result  of  my  commvmicating  the  outHne  of  my  theory  to  him  ("  Record  of 
a  Case  of  Tubercular  Synovitis  of  the  Right  Knee  Joint,"  etc.,  p.  6),  took  this 
position  of  attempting  to  differentiate  the  two — the  internal  and  external 
work;  but,  in  response  to  a  letter  of  mine,  criticizing  this  attitude,  and  point- 
ing out  what  I  conceived  to  be  its  inconsistency.  Doctor  RabagHati  wrote  me, 
on  June  25,  1905,  withdrawing  from  his  own  previous  position,  which  he  then 
saw  to  be  inconsistent  and  untenable,  and  renounced  his  fonner  conviction- 
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theory  of  the  necessity  for,  and  the  causation  of  sleep  somewhat 
as  follows.  Granting  that  the  bodily  activities  are  quiescent, 
and  that  the  expenditure  of  vitality  has  consequently  ceased; 
also  that  consciousness  is  absent  or  "at  rest" — sleep  is  that 
physiological  condition  of  the  organism  in  which  the  nervous  sijstem 
of  the  individual  (in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  electric 
storage  battery)  is  being  recharged  from  without ,  by  the  external , 
all-pervading  cosmic  energy,  in  which  we  are  bathed,  and  in  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  The  purpose  of  sleep, 
therefore,  is  to  recharge  the  human  motor;  to  replenish,  in  it, 
the  stock  of  energy  which  it  had  expended  in  the  previous  day's 
bodily  and  UK^ntal  exertion — to  restore  and  fit  it  for  the  next 
day's  work.  This,  and  only  this,  is  the  cause  of,  and  the  neces- 
sity for,  sleep — to  repair  the  vital  waste  of  the  previous  day.^ 
Revolutionary  as  this  theory  may  be,  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
very  simple  one,  and  one  that  is  verified,  moreover,  in  everyday 
life  and  experience;  and  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
explaining  all  the  facts — which  certainly  is  not  the  case  on  any 
other  theory  whatever.  And  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  many 
facts  which  seem  to  point  to  it  as  the  correct  theory.  Says  Dr. 
M.  de  Manaceine : ^  "The  dynamometer  showed  a  steady  decrease 
in  strength  of  both  grip  and  pull,  regained  after  sleep."  It  was 
noted  also  that  the  sleep  was  deeper  after  a  certain  amount  of 
sleep  had  been  lost,  and  the  patient  was  "catching  up"  the 
necessary  sleep,  so  to  speak.  This  theory  also  agrees  with  the 
fact,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  William  H.  Thomson,^  that  "only  those 
])arts  and  those  organs  which  consciousness  has  been  employing 
and  dominating  grow  weary  and  worn  and  cry  for  rest."  We 
can  also  understand  why  it  is  that  "the  first  two  or  threc^  hours 
of  sleep  are  the  most  imj)ortant,  for  it  is  during  these  hours  that 
sleep  reaches  its  culminating  point."*     During  the  early  period, 

'A  somewhat  similar  theory  has  Ijcen  advanced  hv  Dr.  (leor^e  Hlack 
("Brain  Work  and  Overwork,"  p.  113),  also  by  PerciVal  Lowell  ("Occult 
Japan,"  p.  333).  and  i)y  Robert  l)ale  Owen  ("Footfalls  on  the  lioundary  of 
Another  World,"  pp.  132-5).  The  similarity  of  tlnnii;ht  is  (juile  strikini:.  in 
these  passa<;es.  but  no  one  of  the  authors  seems  to  have  followed  the  i(h>u  out 
to  its  lofiical  conclusion. 

2  "Sleep."  etc..  p.  (iS. 

3  "Materialism  and  Modem  Physiolop>'  of  the  Nervous  System,"  pji.  S7-S; 
"  Hrain  and  Personality,"  pp.  297-S. 

*  "Sleep,"  etc.,  by  M.  de  Manaceine,  p.  32. 
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the 'Sdtal  reservoir"  is  emptiest,  so  to  speak,  and  the  recharg- 
ing proc(^ss  would  be  most  rapid  and  effective.  It  also  explains 
why  'Hhe  depth  and  amount  of  sleep  are  in  inverse  proportion 
to  energy  of  consciousness."  (p.  223.)  Thus  we  have  for  the 
first  time  a  satisfactoiy  theory  of  sleep — its  necessity,  causes 
and  phenomena,  which  can  be  found  to  answer  completely  all 
the  facts  that  have  been  noted. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  close  parallel  between  my 
theory  of  slec^p  and  that  of  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers — who  worked  out 
the  problem  from  the  psychological  standpohit,  while  my  argu- 
ment has  been  entirely  physiological.  Yet  the  conclusions  are 
strikingly  similar.    Thus,  he  says :^  . 

''In  subliminal  states — trance  and  the  like — the  supraliminal 
processes  are  inhibited,  and  the  lower  organic  centers  are  retained 
more  directly  under  the  spirit's  control.  As  you  get  into  the  pro- 
founder  part  of  man's  being,  you  get  nearer  to  the  source  of  his 
human  vitality.  You  thus  get  into  a  region  of  essentially  greater 
responsiveness  to  spiritual  appeal  than  is  offered  by  the  superficial 
stratum  which  has  been  shaped  and  hardened  by  external  needs 
into  a  definite  adaptation  to  the  earthly  environment.  .'  .  . 
If  our  individual  spirits  and  organisms  live  by  dint  of  this  spiritual 
energy,  underlying  the  chemical  energy  by  which  the  organic 
change  is  carried  on,  then  we  must  presumably  renew  and  replen- 
ish the  spiritual  energy  as  continuously  as  the  chemical.  To  keep 
our  chemical  energy  at  work,  we  live  in  a  warm  environment,  and 
from  time  to  time  take  food.  By  analogy,  in  order  to  keep  the 
spiritual  energy  at  work,  we  should  live  in  a  spiritual  environ- 
ment, and  possibly  from  time  to  time  absorb  some  special  influx 
of  spiritual  life." 

§  3.     Objections  to  the  Theory  and  Replies  Thereto 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  may  be — doubtless  will  be — many 
objections  raised  to  this  theory  of  sleep,  and  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  stop  to  consider  any  such  objections  here  at  any  length. 
But,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  to  escape  the  charge  of 
short-sightedness  to  the  obvious,  I  must  answer  one  or  two  of 
the  (apparently)  most  serious  objections  to  this  theory — those 
which,  at  first  sight,  actually  disprove  it,  that  is.  The  first  of 
»  "Human  Personality,"  Vo\.  I.,  pp.  217-18. 
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these  objections  is  that  we  frequently  (especially  when  somewhat 
indisposed)  feel  exceedingly  weak  in  the  morning,  instead  of 
stronger — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  an  effort  for  us  to  rise, 
to  move,  to  think.  But,  as  the  day  progresses,  we  feel  stronger 
and  stronger;  our  bodily  activities  are  performed  with  more  and 
more  ease,  and,  apparently,  with  more  vim  and  vital  power 
behind  them  as  the  day  proceeds ;  our  thinking  becomes  clearer ; 
our  senses  more  acute ;  our  social  and  benevolent  selves  become 
more  expanded;  until,  finally,  we  feel  stronger,  better,  more 
keen  and  active  and  alert  at  the  end  of  the  day — at  bedtime — 
than  we  do  at  its  beginning.  Now,  if  we  accept  the  current 
theories,  all  this  is  quite  intelligible,  and  clear  enough.  In  the 
morning,  after  the  night's  protracted  fast  ( !)  the  body  is  naturally 
weakened;  its  energies  are  at  their  lowTst  ebb;  and  it  is  only 
when  we  increase  the  bodily  energies  by  the  oxidation  of  food 
ingested,  that  more  vital  vigor  is  imparted  to  the  oi'ganism; 
thus,  as  the  day  advances,  the  energies  naturally  increase;  but, 
on  the  theory  I  have  advanced,  the  reverse  of  this  should  have 
been  the  case,  and  how,  then,  am  I  to  explain  this  fact,  or 
overcome  the  difficulty  it  presents? 

The  answer  and  the  explanation  is  simply  this:  The  funda- 
mental error  of  mistaking  our  feelings  for  actual  bodily  conditions 
has  again  been  made;  we  have  mistaken  our  expenditure  of 
energy  for  its  greater,  actual  potential  capacity.  Now,  we  have 
seen  elsewhere  (pp.  261-2),  that  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  is 
the  truth;  and  I  might,  perhaps,  answer  this  objection  most 
effectually  by  asking  a  cjuestion.  Thus:  When  thus  feeling  highly 
elated,  at  the  close  of  an  exciting  evening,  following  a  day  of 
strenuous  work,  would  you  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  morning 
hours,  and  begin  it  all  over  again — the  drudgery  of  work;  the 
meals;  the  preparations;  and  the  evening  of  excitement;  do 
you  think  that  you  would  be  better  enabled  to  reenact  all  this 
without  a  night's  sleep  than  after  indulging  in  one,  iniM'ely 
because  you  feel  better  and  more  energetic — more  stiinulatiMl 
and  elated — at  that  time  than  in  the  early  morning?  If  so.  I 
can  only  say,  try  it!  You  will  soon  find  out  your  niistaki'! 
The  reaction  will  be  d()u))ly  pitiful  without  (he  subsccjucnt  night 
of  sleep;    and  yet,  theoretically,  we  anight   to  be  enabled  to  go 
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through  it  again  more  easily  since,  (1)  we  feel  better  enabled  to 
do  so;  and  (2)  because  we  now  have  more  vital  energy  than  in 
the  early  morning — having  received  such  energy  from  the 
oxidation  of  food  elements  throughout  the  day.  And  we 
should  be  enabled  to  continue,  in  this  way,  ad  infinitum,  without 
ever  sleeping  at  all!  For  what  does  sleep  do  for  us,  on  such 
occasions,  except  to  (apparently)  weaken  us? 

It  is  the  old  fallacy  of  mistaking  the  body  for  a  steam  engine, 
instead  of  an  electric  motor;  and  it  is  only  when  we  thus  carry 
the  argument  to  its  logical  and  unavoidable  conclusion  that  we 
perceive  what  a  monstrous  absurdity  it  is.  I  may  add,  in 
passing,  that  we  feel  better  as  the  day  progresses  whether  we 
eat  anything  or  not,  so  that  the  increased  vigor  noted  cannot 
be  due  to  the  oxidation  of  food  eaten  during  the  day. 

And  now,  if  we  actually  do  not  possess  more  energy  in  the 
evening  than  we  do  in  the  morning,  why  is  it  that  we  appear  to 
do  so?  Why  are  we  apparently  stronger  and  more  vigorous  at 
that  time  than  at  a  time  when  we  are,  actually,  weaker? 

Doctor  Haig  has,  it  seems  to  me,  found  the  first  link  in  the 
requisite  chain  of  explanatory  argument,  in  his  theory  of  uric 
acid  formation,  and  its  stimulative  effects  upon  the  system, 
which  he  thus  states,  in  his  '^Diet  and  Food  in  Relation  to 
Strength  and  Power  of  Endurance,"  pp.  39-41 : 

''Stimulation  is  not  strength,  but  force  rendered  a  little  more 
quickly  available;  and  it  is  always  followed  (and  must  be  so)  by 
an  exactly  corresponding  amount  of  depression,  when  the  force 
used  up  is  not  available,  and  has  to  be  replaced.  .  .  .  Quite 
an  exaggerated  and  erroneous  estimate  has  been  formed  of  the 
power  of  meat  to  produce  force,  because  its  stimulating  effect 
has  been  mistaken  for  power,  and  the  depression  which  follows 
has  either  been  overlooked,  which  is  possible  at  first,  or  later  has 
])een  counteracted  by  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  more  harmful 
stimulants.  .  .  .  Another  very  common  effect  of  meat  eat- 
ing, whether  alcohol  is  added  to  it  or  not,  is  a  certain  amount  of 
dullness,  heaviness  and  disinclination  for  mental  or  bodily  exertion 
in  the  morning  hours,  often  associated  with  more  or  less  irrita- 
bility and  mental  depression.  In  fact,  the  meat-eater  is  never 
quite  himself  or  to  be  seen  at  his  best  till  the  evening,  when  rising 
acidity  clears  his  blood  for  a  time  from  excesses  of  uric  acid;  and 
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that  is,  I  think,  at  least  one  of  the  factors  that  has  caused  our 
morning  and  evening  hours  to  grow  progressively  later  and  later, 
as  we  have  come  to  live  more  in  towns  and  eat  more  meat." 

I  say,  I  think  this  is  the  "first  step"  in  the  explanation. 
Doctor  Haig  fails,  however,  like  almost  all  physicians,  to  realize 
the  true  relations  of  living  and  dead  matter ;  and  to  see  that  the 
drug  is  always  that  which  is  acted  upon,  never  that  which  acts 
(pp.  32-3).  And  so  Doctor  Haig  puts  down  the  results  observed 
to  chemical  instead  of  to  vital  action;  to  the  effects  of  the  acid 
ujDon  the  nervous  system,  rather  than  to  the  effects  of  the 
reaction  of  the  nervous  system  against  such  uric  acid  poison. 
And,  theoretically,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
these  two  statements  of  what  actually  occurs,  for  the  one  truly 
explains,  and  the  other  does  not.  Let  us  pursue  this  line  of 
argument  a  little  further.  The  presence  of  this  uric  acid  in  the 
system  in  increasing  quantities,  has  aroused  an  increased  vital 
resistance,  or  action,  which  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ''stimula- 
tion" observed.  That  is,  the  vital  powers  of  the  body  are,  of 
sheer  necessity,  being  expended  and  wasted  uselessly,  in  this 
resistance  of  accumulating  poison;  the  energies  are  becoming 
more  and  more  diverted  and  changed  from  the  potential  form 
into  the  active  channels  of  expenditure.  This  expenditure  of 
energy  continues  to  increase,  as  the  day  advances,  but,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  41),  that  wejnvanably  notice  energy  in  its 
expenditure,  never  in  its  accumulation,  we  apparently  continue 
to  get  stronger  and  stronger,  whereas  we  are,  in  reality,  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker — oiu*  stock  of  vital  energy  lower  and  lower 
— more  and  more  depleted. 

There  are  many  facts  of  daily  life  that  seem  to  bear  out  this 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  and  to  show  this  position  to  be  t In- 
correct one.  lu^r  example:  It  has  been  fre([ii('ntly  remarked 
that  we  can  think  more  clearly  and  rapidly  when  our  eyes  are 
open  than  when  they  are  closed — better  in  the  liuiit  than  in  the 
(hirk — and  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  A  portion  of  the 
brain  is  kept  constant  1}'  active,  in  th(>  former  case,  by  the 
stimulation  of  the  sight  centers,  and  the  brain  is  enabled  to 
exp(>nd  more  energy  jyro  tern.,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  working 
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at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  and  under  a  greater  degree  of  stimula- 
tion. The  work  it  is  enabled  to  temporarily  perform  is  greater ; 
but  the  potential  energy  must  be  less,  since  a  part  of  our  nervous 
energy  is  being  constantly  diverted  into  another  channel;  yet 
we  feel  that  we  have  a  greater  amount  to  expend  than  formerly. 
Again,  we  see  that  energy  is  only  noticed  in  its  expenditure, 
ne\'er  in  its  accumulation,  and  that  just  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  our  apparent  gain  in  strength,  we  are,  in  reality, 
WTaker;  and  vice  versa.    Says  Dr.  James  M.  Gully/ 

''It  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  patient  must  be  made  appar- 
ently weaker  in  order  to  be  made  absolutely  stronger.  .  .  . 
Nor  should  he  (the  doctor)  be  led  away  by  the  locomotive  en- 
ergy of  the  patient,  for  that  is  for  the  most  part  fictitious,  and 
depends  on  the  unnatural  excitement  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  urged  in  their  office  by  the  unnatural  irritations  propagated 
toward  them  by  the  digestive  nerves.  Patients  in  this  state 
have,  in  fact,  impulse — not  sustained  energy.  They  talk,  walk 
and  eat  rapidly,  but  each  has  the  effect  of  thickening  the  spittle, 
drying  the  tongue,  and  rendering  the  pulse  sharp,  hard,  and 
rapid."     (p.  87.) 

SaysDr.A.T.  Schoficld:^ 

"...     Constant  movement     .     .     .     is  in  itself  a  sign  of 

weakness  in  the  higher  centers.     A  baby  is  always  in  motion.     As 

.  we  grow  older,  we  get  quieter,  and  the  man  with  the  strong  brain 

only  moves  for  a  definite  purpose.     Repose,  not  movement,  is  a 

sign  of  brain  power." 

The  fact  that  we  feel  more  energy  as  the  day  progresses  is 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stored-up  energy  finds  a  greater 
and  greater  facility  for  expenditure  as  the  day  proceeds.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  e.g.,  that  the  passage  of  a  second  impulse  down 
a  definite  nerve  tract  is  accomplished  more  easily  than  is  the 
first  impulse;  and  each  succeeding  impulse  is  allowed  to  travel 
more  and  more  freely.  All  the  laws  of  habit  are  based  upon  this 
fact.  It  amounts  to  saying,  in  reality,  that  the  same  nervous 
impulse  may,  because  of  its  repetition,  be  carried  and  find 
expression  with  less  noticeable  effort  or  fatigue.     And  I  have 

1  "Water  Cure  in  Chronic  Diseases,"  p.  91. 

2  "Nerves  in  Disorder,"  p.  59. 
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only  to  bring  this  law  into  practical  application  in  order  to 
explain  my  meaning  in  the  present  connection.  As  the  day 
progresses,  i.e.,  the  stored-up  energy  finds  a  readier  and  easier 
(because  of  its  more  frequent)  mode  of  expression,  and  the 
nervous  impulses  consequently  seem  more  powerful — though 
they  may  be,  in  reality,  of  equal  or  even  inferior  strength. 
Theu'  apparent  increase  of  strength  is  due  solely  to  their  readier 
means  of  expression — to  the  greater  facility  with  which  the 
nervous  impulse  is  rendered  manifest  to  us. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  main  theme  under  discussion.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  have  only  half  settled  the  question 
— why  certain  persons  rise  in  the  morning  fatiguc^d  and  ex- 
hausted, when  they  should  be  at  their  brightest  and  best?  That 
point  we  must  now  consider  at  somewhat  greater  length.  Un- 
doubtedly Doctor  Rabagliati's  explanation  is,  in  part  at  least, 
quite  true  when  he  says: 

''We  wake  tired  in  the  morning  because  too  much  material  has 
been  finding  its  way  into  the  blood  from  the  digestion,  and  be- 
cause during  the  quiet  of  sleep  the  blood  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  drop  in  the  connective  tissue  that  excess  of  material 
which  was  oppressing  it.  As  the  connective  tissue  forms  the  cov- 
erings of  the  muscles,  bones,  joints,  and  nerves,  the  consequence 
is  that  the  whole  locomotor  system  is  in  such  circumstances  over- 
loaded, so  that  whenever  we  begin  to  move  we  are  tired."^ 

But  I  feel  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  this  feeling  of 
depression  upon  arising  in  the  morning.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  the  sleeping  for  many  hours  at  one  time  in 
the  same  atmosphere  ^  and  this  is  most  enervating  and  unwhole- 
some— even  if  the  ventilation  is  fairly  free,  and,  unfortunately, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  this  is  not  so — the  close,  foul  air 
of  the  bedroom  lacing  considered  preferable  to  the  fresh,  pure 
air  of  "God's  out-of-doors."     (pp.  356-8.)     Then,  too,  there  is 

»  "Air,  Fooil  and  Exercises,"  p.  312.  Says  Henrietta  Kussell  ("  Vawninp," 
p.  168):  "Fatip^ue  is  staf^iation,  iinremoved  debris,  decay;  and  all  decay, 
physioloE^cally  considered,  is  dis^nstinc;.     .  When  a  man  is  tired,  he 

has,  either  liy  inactivity  or  over-act  ivity,  conunitted  a  clieinical,  physiolouicai, 
and  j)sy<lH)l()«rical  xiohit  ion  of  the  laws  of  economy."  (p.  ()1.)  Says  Dr.  H.T. 
Trail   ("Health  Catechism,"  p.  'J  I) :    "Laziness  is  an   indicati<^n  of  dis<'ast\" 

-  "Six  hours  of  sleep,  in  a  well -ventilated  room  is  worth  mori»  than  ten  in  an 
unventilated  one."      ("  Fniit  and  Bread."  p.  171.) 
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the  possibility  of  sleeping  under  too  many  bed  clothes  (a  very 
common  error) ;  and  the  depleting  effects  of  this  practice  (in 
choking  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  preventing  all  access  to  it  of 
the  outside  air)  must  be  enormous.  There  are  doubtless  other 
important  factors — especially  the  continued  wasting,  through 
the  night,  of  what  energy  has  been  accumulated,  in  processes  of 
digestion,  etc.,  and  none  of  these  must  be  left  out  of  account  in 
considering  this  question  of  morning  debility/ 

But  the  greatest  and  most  potent  factor  of  all  I  consider  to 
be  yet  unmentioned;  and,  as  it  is  one  that  explains  the  seeming 
paradox — even  supposing  none  of  the  above-mentioned  factors 
be  at  work — I  propose  to  state  it  here  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  amount  of  vitality  and  strength  we  feel  in  the  morning, 
upon  first  waking,  and  before  the  body  has  begun  its  activities, 
of  thought  or  motion — before,  in  short,  it  has  begun  to  be 
stimulated — is  the  amount  of  vitality  and  strength  we  actually 
possess — all  else  is  false  strength,  stimulation;  this  is  the  true 
gauge  of  our  vitality — and  the  degree  of  actual  strength  we 
possess  at  that  particular  time.  The  increasing  strength  wq 
perceive  as  the  day  progresses  is,  in  reality,  due  merely  to  the 
increased  stimulation;  i.e.,  waste  of  vital  force — being  per- 
ceived by  us,  as  force — only  in  this  process  of  expenditure; 
we  really  becoming  constantly  weaker  instead  of  stronger  as 
the  day  progresses — which  we  apparently  do.  But  our  real 
strength — the  amount  we  actually  possess — is,  in  reality,  just 
what  we  feel  it  to  be  in  the  morning  upon  awakening,  whether 
it  be  much  or  little.  If  much,  and  we  wake  up  feeling  strong, 
active  and  alert  physically;  bright  and  clear  mentally — then 
we  are  in  good  health,  and  have  an  abundance  of  vital  power 
to  expend  during  the  day,  without  drawing  upon  our  vital 
stock  or  capital.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  awake  feeling 
depressed,  weak  and  sluggish,  physically,  and  torpid  mentally, 
we  may  be  assured  that  that  is  our  true  physical  condition — 
so  far  as  our  vital  energy  goes — and  that  all  the  strength  we  per- 

1 1  cannot  here  go  into  this  question  of  the  hygiene  of  sleep  and  sleeping 
except  in  so  far  as  it  directly  influences  the  theory  under  discussion.  Should 
any  reader,  however,  feel  an  active  interest  in  the  matter,  he  will  find  it  very 
well  discussed  in  "How  to  Sleep,"  l)y  Marion  M.  George;  "Sleep  and  How  to 
Obtain  It,"  by  F.  Davis;  and  in  the  chapter  on  "Sleep"  in  "You  and  Your 
Doctor,"  pp.  224-43. 
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ccive  during  the  day,  over  and  above  this  amount,  is  due  merely 
to  stimulation,  and  is  the  result  of  our  drawing  upon  our  vital 
capital — instead  of  merely  spending  the  interest — as  we  should. 
And,  instead  of  continuing  to  draw  upon  this  capital,  we  should 
take  such  steps  as  will  replenish  it;  instead  of  which — merely 
because  we  feel  stronger  as  the  day  progresses — we  believe  that 
we  are  increasing  our  stock  of  vital  force,  while  w^e  are,  in  reality, 
wasting  it  more  and  more. 

There  are  three  sets  of  facts  that  would  seem  to  bear  out  this 
interpretation  of  the  case.  (1)  If  we  merely  think  of  some 
exciting  event,  we  immediately  feel  this  sensation  of  strength 
and  power,  and  this,  no  matter  how  tired  we  may  be  at  the 
time.  The  effects  of  the  stimulation  are  here  clearly  manifest. 
(2)  A  cold  bath  will  arouse  the  energies  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  (3)  as  the  day  progresses,  we  feel  this  added  strength,  no 
matter  whether  we  eat  anything  during  the  course  of  the  day, 
or  not.  Evidently,  the  strength,  in  such  cases,  is  the  result  of 
stimulation,  and  is  not  indicative  of  force  added  to  the  system. 

And  the  difficulty  experienced  in  awakening,  and  in  getting 
the  body  into  'Svorking  order"  is  thus  readily  explained.  The 
human  motor  is  being  at  such  times  reversed — so  to  speak — the 
process  of  accumulation  ceases,  and  that  of  expenditure  begins. 
And  if  the  system  is  in  a  healthy  and  normal  condition,  this 
reversal  is  effected  easily  and  naturally — without  notable  physi- 
cal or  mental  disturbance;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  system 
is  more  or  less  diseased,  choked  with  mal-assimilatcd  food 
material,  and  obstructed  throughout  with  effete  matter,  calling 
for  elimination — then  the  reversal  is  most  labored  and  difficult, 
and  throws  the  sj^stem  into  a  confused  and  weakened  condition 
in  the  most  forcible  attempt  to  adjust  these  vital  processes. 
And  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  reason  for  this  feeling  of 
(l(>pletion  in  the  morning. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  mere  assumption — that  wr  do 
gain  strength  as  the  day  progress(»s  from  oui-  food.  To  this  I 
reply  (hat  we  feel  (his  increase*  of  strength  as  the  day  advances 
— whether  we  eat  any  food  or  not,  which  would  se(>m  to  ni^gative 
this  supposition. 

It  may  furth(M-  be  urged  against  my  theory  (ha(  sIcH'p  and  rest 
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do  not  invariably  refresh,  recuperate,  and  strengthen,  for  the 
reason  that,  when  we  occasionally  stay  in  bed,  because  of  sick- 
ness, or  for  some  other  reason,  we  become  very  weak — and  can 
hardly  walk  about  when  we  again  try  to  do  so.  If  my  theory 
were  correct,  this  would  hardly  be  the  case,  and  yet  so  it  is. 
How  is  it  to  be  explained? 

First :  I  would  point  out  that  sickness  is,  in  itself,  a  debilitat- 
ing process,  and  that  we  should  doubtless  be  somewhat  weak  at 
the  end  of  three  days  (say)  whether  we  stayed  in  bed  or  not. 
Still,  I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  the  whole  explanation  of  the 
above  phenomenon.  We  are  doubtless  weaker  than  if  we  had 
not  so  stayed  in  bed.  And  to  the  further  question — why  should 
this  be?  I  have  the  following  theoretical  explanation  to  offer. 
When  we  continue  to  stay  in  bed,  we  break  down  an  almost 
imperceptibly  small  quantity  of  tissue — so  small  as  to  hardly 
need  any  replacement  at  all,  in  fact.  The  vital  force  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  considerably  reduced  because  of  the  state  of 
illness  existing.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  continue  to  keep  to 
our  beds,  we  should,  under  these  circumstances,  eat  practically 
no  food  at  all — even  granting  that  the  system  were  in  a  proper 
state  to  assimilate  it — which  it  is  not.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  do  almost  invariably  eat  nearly  as  much  as  though  we  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  hardest  manual  labor !  And  practically 
no  reduction  at  all  is  made  in  the  daily  intake  of  food — certainly 
nothing  like  the  proportionate  reduction  that  should  be  made 
in  order  to  balance  the  great  reduction  in  the  physiological 
wastes  of  the  tissues — due  to  the  lessened  activity — or  even  to 
the  amount  we  should  by  right  ingest,  even  in  healthful  activity. 
And  what  is  the  result?  Most  certainly  the  vital  powers  are 
grievously  taxed,  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  mass  of  food  material 
— uncalled  for  by  the  tissues,  it  must  be  remembered — without 
engendering  more  disease,  by  clogging  the  tissues  and  the  circula- 
tion, and  poisoning  the  general  system  by  auto-infection  from 
decomposing  food  products.  And,  even  then,  it  is  most  doubtful 
if  it  succeeds,  entirely.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that 
many  cases  of  chronic  disease  and  death  are  due  to  this  very 
cause.  And  so  the  weakness  we  experience,  as  the  result  of  our 
stay  in  bed,  may  not  be  due  to  any  other  cause  than  this  one — 
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and  probably  is  not.  I  offer  here  this  suggestion;  that,  instead 
of  staying  in  bed  and  eating  as  usual,  we  fast,  and  then  see 
whether  the  weakness  generally  experienced  be  present  or  not. 
I  can  state  positively,  from  personal  observation,  that  such 
w^ould  not  be  the  case. 

My  idea  is,  indeed,  that,  when  we  are  ill,  we  should  practically 
divide  our  time  between  recharging  the  system  with  energy 
(sleeping);  and  using  such  energy  as  has  been  accumulated  in 
cleansing  the  system,  through  increased  functioning  of  the 
eliminating  organs — these  having  been  kept  constantly  active 
by  bathing,  enemas,  etc.  Instinct  teaches  us  to  do  this;  and, 
this  being  the  case,  why  should  we  keep  diverting  all  the  energy 
we  can  accumulate  into  the  processes  of  digestion — and  iiseless 
elimination?  Surely  this  should  be  against  all  reason,  no  less 
than  instinct? 

There  is  one  other  objection  which  must  be  considered,  in  this 
connection*  and  that  is  the  fact  that  a  lower  temperature  is 
frequently  if  not  always  observed  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening;  while,  if  the  energies  are,  as  I  claim,  at  their  highest  in 
the  morning,  this  should  not  be  the  case.  I  have  discussed  this 
question  (to  me,  for  many  months,  one  of  the  most  baffling  and 
insoluble  of  paradoxes  connected  with  fasting  and  its  phenomena) 
on  pp.  457-9;  and,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  that 
problem  here  without  going  into  the  question  of  bodily  tempera- 
ture in  considerable  detail,  and  since  I  there  do  so,  I  must  ask 
my  reader  to  temporarily  dismiss  this  objection  from  his  mind, 
and  be  content  to  await  until  we  can  discuss  it  more  fully  in  the 
Hght  of  the  further  data  there  olDtained.  For  the  present,  I 
shall  only  say  that  this  fact  does  not  in  reality,  and  when  rightly 
understood,  contradict  or  disprove  my  theory  at  all — but,  again, 
if  anything,  confirms  it. 

I  must  add  here  a  few  words  by  way  of  proof  of  my  theory, 
now  I  have  answered  the  principal  objections  tlu^reto;  to 
showing  how  it  synthesizes  and  explains  satisfactorily  a  number 
of  hitherto  sporadic  facts.  Thus:  One  curious  phenomenon  in 
connection  with  fasting  is  the  frequently  observed  lack  of  all 
desire  for  sleep  and,  apparently,  the  lack  of  nt^cessity  for  it.  In 
some  cases,  to  be  sure,  this  is  not  the  case — Mr.  J.  A.  Shaw,  e.g., 
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writing:^  *' Sleep  continues  restful  and  unbroken,  and  every 
morning  finds  me  ready  for  the  day's  duties,  and  with  no  weari- 
ness." This  fact  proves,  to  my  mind,  the  extent  of  the  nervous 
energy  expended  in  ''getting  well" — in  ridding  the  system  of 
the  mass  of  impurities  it  contains.  But,  in  many  cases — and 
these  are  the  interesting  studies  of  which  I  spoke — far  less  sleep 
is  indulged  in  than  is  normally  taken,  or  even  none  at  all  for 
considerable  periods  of  time  at  a  stretch;  and  the  necessity  for 
such  sleep  is  at  no  time  felt,  nor  do  any  noticeably  bad  effects 
follow.  Thus,  in  several  cases  that  I  have  observed,  but  very 
little  sleep  was  called  for  or  taken,  nor  did  the  patient  miss  the 
sleep  to  any  appreciable  degree.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  is  that  given  us  by  Mark  Twain 
(seriously,  for  once!),  who,  in  his  ''My  Debut  as  a  Literary 
Person  "2  has  recorded  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting 
cases  of  fasting  imaginable;  and,  though  the  true  philosophical 
deductions  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  facts  did  not,  prob- 
ably, present,  themselves  to  their  author — or  rather  recorder — 
they  are,  nevertheless,  of  monumental  importance  and  signifi- 
cance, and  could  not  possibly  have  been  guessed  correctly  or 
foreseen  by  anyone  who  had  not  actually  and  faithfully  recorded 
the  facts  in  the  case,  as  observed.  But  let  Mr.  Clemens  speak 
for  himself.     He  says  (pp.  109-10): 

"A  little  starvation  can  really  do  more  for  the  average  sick 
man  than  can  the  best  of  medicines  and  the  best  doctors.  I  do 
not  mean  a  restricted  diet;  I  mean  total  abstention  from  food  for 
one  or  two  days.  I  speak  from  experience;  starvation  has  been 
my  cold  and  fever  doctor  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  accomplished 
a  cure  in  all  instances.  The  third  mate  told  me  in  Honolulu  that 
the  'Portyghee'  had  lain  in  his  hammock  for  months,  raising  his 
family  of  abscesses  and  feeding  like  a  cannibal.  We  have  seen 
that  in  spite  of  dreadful  weather,  deprivation  of  sleep,  scorching, 
drenching,  and  all  manner  of  miseries,  thirteen  days  of  starvation 
'wonderfully  recovered'  him.  There  were  four  sailors  down  sick 
when  the  ship  was  burned.  Twenty-five  days  of  pitiless  starva- 
tion have  followed,  and  now  we  have  this  curious  record:  'all 
men  are  hearty  and  strong,  even  the  ones  that  were  down  sick  are 

1  "The  Best  Thing  in  the  World,"  p.  56. 

2  "The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  and  Other  Stories." 
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well,  except  poor  Peter.'  When  I  wrote  an  article  some  months 
ago  urging  temporary  abstention  from  food,  as  a  remedy  for  an 
inactive  appetite  and  for  disease,  I  was  accused  of  jesting,  but  I 
was  in  earnest.  'We  are  all  wonderfully  well  and  strong,  com- 
paratively speaking.'  On  this  day  the  starvation  regimen  drew 
its  belt  a  couple  of  buckle-holes  tighter:  the  bread  ration  was  re- 
duced from  the  usual  piece  of  cracker  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  to 
the  half  of  that,  and  one  meal  was  abolished  from  the  daily  three. 
This  will  weaken  the  men  physically,  but  if  there  are  any  diseases 
of  the  ordinary  sort  left  in  them  they  will  disappear.     ..." 

In  this  narrative,  also,  there  is  recorded  the  case  of  one  man 
who  went  without  sleep  for  the  incredible  time  of  twenty-one 
daj^s  at  a  stretch  (p.  124),  and  noticed,  during  that  period,  no 
desire  whatever  for  sleep,  and  no  evil  effects — either  then  or 
afterwards  from  this  lack.  No  evil  effects  whatever  from 
omitting  twenty-one  nights  of  sleep,  while  fasting,  when  the 
omission  of  even  seven  nights  is  practically  fatal,  when  food  is 
being  regularly  eaten!  How  ludicrous,  in  the  light  of  such 
facts,  is  the  contention  that  we  derive  our  strength  and  our 
energy  totally  and  exclusively  from  the  food  we  eat!  Do  not 
such  facts,  in  themselves,  completely  disprove  the  current 
theory  that  our  energy  is  derived  from  the  food  wt  eat? 

And  the  logical  explanation  of  such  facts  should  now  be 
obvious  enough.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  so  fre- 
quently referred  to,  we  saw  that  far  less  sleep  than  usual  was 
required  or  necessitated,  for  the  simi)le  reason  that  less  energy 
was  expended  during  the  day  in  digestion,  and  consequently 
that  there  was  less  call  for  replacement.  All  the  energy  that 
was  usually  expended  in  the  process  of  digestion  was  thus  saved 
and  conserved,  and  we  can  readily  see  that  the  less  energy  there 
is  expcndc^d,  the  more  will  be  thus  conserved,  and  consequently 
the  less  the  need  for  replacement — though  I  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  Mr.  K.  S.  Guthrie,  in  his  view  that  sleep  might  be  ultimately 
displaced  and  dispensed  with  altogether*  for  the  reasons  else- 
where mentioned. 

>  "Regeneration  Ai)plio(l."  pp.  1S2-.S.  "How  to  ('onserve  Enerp:>' During 
Wakiiifz;  Ilours,"  and  "How  to  Conserve  Vital  l-jieriiy  Ourinj:  Sleep."  It  is 
|)o.s.sil)l('.  however,  that  the  greater  amount  of  .sleep  called  lor  and  neee.ssitated 
in  winter  is  due  to  the  in(Tea.s<'d  amount  of  food  invested  at  that  time  this 
calling  for  a  greater  outlay  of  digestive  energy,  calling,  in  turn,  for  replacement. 
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But,  in  fasting,  when  no  energy  at  all  is  utilized  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion,  all  that  amount  of  energy  is  conserved  and 
no  need  is  present  for  its  replacement.  This,  I  think,  is  a  logical 
and  common  sense  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  in  this  connection, 
that — inasmuch  as  the  internal  muscular  functioning  never 
ceases — there  is  always  a  slight  expenditure  of  energy  going  on 
in  consequence,  even  in  the  deepest  sleep;  i.e.,  always  a  slight 
connection^  or  bond  between  the  body  and  the  external  source 
of  energy ;  and,  so  long  as  that  bond  lasts,  life  is  present — forming 
a  connecting  link,  so  to  speak,  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  and 
tying  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  rendering  the  connection 
inseparable  so  long  as  this  continued  slight  connection  exists — 
so  long  as  the  vital  or  life  energy  continues  to  flow  into  the 
body  from  its  external  source.  Conversely,  it  might  reasonably 
be  urged  that  death  is  the  result  of  the  severance  of  this  bond 
of  connection,  since  the  external  Cosmic  energy  ceases,  at  that 
time,  to  have  any  connection  with  the  body — its  expenditure 
being  no  longer  necessitated.  It  is  only  when  this  thread  of 
comnmnication  is  cut  —  the  channel  closed — that  the  soul  is 
finally  and  irretrievably  separated  from  the  body,  and  "death" 
takes  place. 2 

Of  course,  the  actual  manner  of  the  connection  of  the  external 
energy  with  the  body  will  doubtless  always  remain  a  great  and 
an  unsolved  mystery — as  much  so,  indeed,  as  'Hhe  connection 
of  mind  and  matter" — of  which  dispute  there  is  no  end!  But, 
it  might  be  conceived,  I  suggest,  that  the  interaction  of  mind 
and  matter,  of  the  vital  energy  with  the  body,  is  rather  that  of 
a  series  of  point-connections,  so  to  speak,  than  a  continuous, 

1  "There  is  the  important  fact  that  the  vital  functions,  although  they  fall 
to  a  low  ebb,  are  never  altogether  suspended.  Thus,  the  breath  comes  and 
goes,  and  the  heart  continues  beating.  .  .  ."  ("Premature  Burial,"  by 
David  Walsh,  M.D.,  p.  6.) 

2  As  a  striking  coincidence  between  Eastern  and  Western  thought,  I  quote 
the  following  passage  from  Swami  Abhedananda's  "Self  Knowledge"  (p.  81), 
which  I  had  not  read  when  I  wrote  the  above  passage.  I  regard  the  coinci- 
dence of  thought  and  even  language  as  striking.  "  In  dreamless  sleep  .  .  , 
the  life  force  is  not  entirely  separated  from  the  central  part  of  the  body, 
because  the  subconscious  activity  of  the  Prana  is  then  manifested  in  the  heart 
beat,  in  the  circulation,  digestion,  and  in  the  respiratory  process.  If  that 
force  which  causes  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs  stops,  there  is  absolut_e 
separation  of  the  Prana  from  the  organs,  then  we  do  not  wake.  This  is 
death." 
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whole,  inter-communication;  a  series  of  touches  or  impulses 
given  to  the  material  body  by  the  energy  dominating  and  guiding 
it.  Several  facts  of  daily  observation  seem  to  verify  this  sup- 
position. Every  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body;  every  muscle  or 
gland,  works  and  rests  alternately;  there  is  a  period  of  rest  and 
a  period  of  work;  as  previously  stated,  rhythm  seems  to  be  the 
all-pervading  law  of  the  organism.^  This,  then,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  periods  of  work  are  the  direct  results  of  the 
impulses  of  energy  from  the  mind^  while  the  periods  of  rest  are 
respites,  or  intervals,  between  such  impulses.  The  idea  is,  of 
course,  purely  speculative  and  somewhat  crude,  but  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  position  assumed. 

iSaysDr.  J.  Butler  Burke  ("Origin  of  Life,"  pp.  150-2):  ".  .  .  rhythm, 
which  prevails  throughout  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  which  appeals  in 
so  inexplicable  a  fashion  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the  very  soul  itself!  .  .  . 
It  is  by  rhythmic  disturbances  that  the  flow  of  energy  of  the  ultimate  source 
or  the  \dtal  unit  would  be  affected;  the  connection  between  rhythm  and  the 
flow  of  ^'ital  energy  in  very  many  physiological  phenomena  being  most  remark- 
able. .  .  .  Deeper  than  the  rhythm  of  art  is  the  rhythm  of  Nature,  for 
the  rhythm  of  Nature  is  the  rhythm  of  life  itself."  For,  says  Dr.  Wesley  Mills 
("Animal  Intelligence,"  p.  107):  ''Rhythm  seems  to  be  at  the  basis  of  all 
things  organic  and  inorganic.     .     .     ." 

-  Unconscious  mind:  Myers'  "subliminal  consciousness." 


CHAPTER  III 

DEATH 

§  1.     Theories  of  Death 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  death — its 
physiological  aspect — in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  vitality  above 
advanced,  and  see  whether  we  cannot  form  some  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the  problem  than  has  heretofore  been  possible — because 
of  the  erroneous  theory  held  of  the  nature  and  causation  of  the 
bodily  energy.  No  consistent  and  logical  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  death  has  as  yet  been  forthcoming,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  completely  satisfactory  explanation  was  ever  possible 
before  this  theory  of  vitality  and  its  relation  to  the  organism 
was  advanced.  The  immediate  causes  of  sudden  death  were 
often  obvious  enough — a  ruptured  artery,  a  paralyzed  nerve,  a 
general  poisoning — all  such  conditions  as  would  produce  sudden 
death  are  well  known  and  have  been  carefully  studied.  But 
though  M.  Brouardel,  in  his  excellent  and  most  interesting  book 
''Death  and  Sudden  Death,"  devotes  many  scores  of  pages  to 
the  narration  of  such  cases,  and  to  the  tracing  of  the  deaths  to 
their  immediate  causes,  he  rarely  or  never  attempts  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  condition  that  rendered  this  cause  of  death 
possible — the  ''cause  of  the  cause,"  so  to  speak,  and  until  this 
has  been  done,  it  certainly  is  little  more  than  a  farce  to  speak  of 
an  "explanation"  of  death,  when  it  is,  in  fact,  no  such  explana- 
tion at  all.  To  the  question:  what  is  the  cause  of  the  paralyzed 
nerve  or  the  ruptured  artery? — science  has  had  a  reply  in  but  the 
rarest  of  cases.  This  is  a  question  into  which  I  should  like  to 
enter  in  considerable  detail,  but  my  space  does  not  permit. 

Aside,  then,  from  all  such  considerations  of  sudden — and 
consequently  premature — death,  the  great  question  still  remains : 
what  is  the  real  physiological  cause  of  natural  death?     In  cases 
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vof  death  from  ''old  age,"  e.g.,  what  processes  are  involved  that 
render  death  possible  at  all?  what  changes  take  place  at  that 
time?  in  short,  what  is  the  real  modus  operandi  involved  in  such 
cases?  To  these  questions  science  has  as  yet  no  definite  answer, 
nor,  since  cases  of  ''natural  death"  are  so  extremely  rare — 
being,  probably,  just  as  rare  as  cases  of  "perfect"  health — is  this 
tobe  wondered  at.  Science  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  any  number  of  such  cases,  and  without  such  observa- 
tions, nothing  definite  can  be  known.  Physiologists  can  but 
advance  theories,  or  "speculate"  upon  such  conditions,  and  such 
speculations  have  been  remarkably  barren  of  result  and  dis- 
played but  little  ingenuity.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
data.    Says  Metchnikoff :  ^ 

"Natural  death  in  man  is  probably  a  possibility  rather  than  an 
actual  occurrence.  Old  age  is  not  a  true  physiological  process, 
but  exhibits  many  morbid  characters.  That  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  seldom  ends  in  natural  death.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  natural  death  occasionally  occurs  in  very  old 
men." 

And  on  p.  241  this  author  writes: 

"I  think  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that  senile  decay  is  mainly 
due  to  the  destruction  of  the  higher  elements  of  the  organism  by 
macrophags." 

The  germ  theory  again!  Is  it  not  more  probable,  I  ask,  that 
the  causes  which  produced  senile  decay  also  rendered  possible 
the  growth  of  the  macrophags? 

Dr.  E.  Tcichmann  states^  that  death  results  "because  they  (the 
aged)  are  no  longer  occupied  with  life" — hardly  an  illuminating 
theory!  Carl  Snyder's  seems  to  me  to  be  even  less  plausible, 
when  he  says:^  "When  all  the  atoms  of  creation  find  their  atom- 
grabbing  proclivities  satisfied,  all  chemical  action,  and  conse- 
quently all  life,  will  cease.  Saturation  is  death."  See  also  the 
suggestion  in  Dr.  John  D.  Malcolm's  "Physiology  of  Death," 
etc.,  p.  86.     Now,  while  I  cannot  claim  to  have  advancrd  any 

>"Thc  Nature  of  Man,"  by  J-^lic  MctclinikolT,  Professor  at  tlie  Pasteur 
Institute,  j).  277. 

-"Life  and  I)eatli,"p.  1  !'). 

'  "New  Conceptions  in  Science,"  p.  2S'J. 
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theory  that  can  be  considered  as  in  any  sense  a  complete  or  a 
satisfactory  one,  I  shall  outline  briefly,  in  the  following  pages, 
a  theory  which  is  at  least  consistent  and  explanatory — so  far  as 
it  goes — and  does  not  contradict  any  of  the  accepted  principles 
of  physiology  and  psychology — provided  that  my  theory  of 
vitality  be  true.  The  acceptance  of  that  theory  places  us  in  a 
position  to  perceive  the  possibility  of  the  theory  of  death  to  be 
immediately  advanced.  .  jk 

§  2.     Author^ s   Theory   of   Death,   and  Facts  Supporting   That 

Theory  f 

Let  us  go  back  a  little  in  our  argument.  Doctor  Dewey  con- 
clusively showed  that  all  disease  is  but  the  result  of  a  gradual 
process  of  accumulation — of  '^ evolution  in  reverse" — the  climax 
of  which  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  ''attack"  of  the 
disease,  more  or  less  acute  and  severe.  We  then  saw  how 
fasting  would,  smiply  because  of  its  purifying,  cleansing  action, 
at  once  stop  this  process  of  ''evolution  in  reverse,"  and  set  the 
body  on  the  high-road  to  health  again,  (pp.  154-8.)  That  is, 
whenever  the  powers  of  destruction  are  more  powerful,  pro  tern, 
than  the  powers  of  construction,  then  the  process  of  accumulating 
disease  continues;  that  body  "dies"  faster  than  it  becomes 
vitalized,  in  fact,  and  this  may  continue  to  the  point  of  death. 
And,  conversely,  whenever  the  powers  of  construction  are,  pro 
tern,  more  powerful  than  those  of  destruction;  when,  in  short, 
that  body  is  becoming  vitalized  or  recharged  with  life  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  it  is  dying,  then  we  are  getting  well,  or  being 
cured  of  our  diseased  condition;  or,  if  such  does  not  actively 
exist,  we  are  adding  life  and  vitality  to  the  system.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  balance — in  the  vital  scales.  This  theory  is,  I 
believe,  so  far  intrinsically  true.  But  if  we  accept  the  theory  I 
have  propounded — that,  during  a  fast,  such  a  rebuilding,  re- 
vivifying process  is  always  under  way,  and  always  acting  more 
powerfully  than  the  destructive  forces  (were  it  otherwise,  we 
should  not,  of  course,  get  well),  then,  we  might  argue,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  take  a  fast,  whenever  indisposed  or  ill,  in 
order  to  successfully  combat  sickness  and  old  age  indefinitely, 
and,  in  fact,  to  live  forever! 
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At  first  sight,  such  a  conckision  appears  to  be  the  only  logical 
outcome  of  my  theory,  and  the  position  into  which  we  are,  in 
fact,  forced,  if  we  decide  to  accept  that  theory  and  all  that  it 
implies.  And  the  defense  of  this  position  has  not  wanted  its 
modern  champions,  who  contend  that  such  an  idea  is  logical, 
and  is  also  defensible,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  death  is  universal, 
so  far  as  we  can  see.  Notable  among  such  champions  is  Mr. 
Harry  Gaze,  w^hose  book,  ''How  to  Live  Forever,"  is  most  daring 
and  ingenious.  Accepting  the  principle  that  death  is  always 
due  to  the  predominance  of  the  de-  over  the  con-structive  factors 
in  our  bodily  organisms;  and  accepting,  also,  the  conclusion 
that,  if  we  could  reverse  this  process,  ''immortality  in  the  body" 
would  ensue;  and  believing  that  old  age  and  death  are  always 
due  to  such  predominance,  he  takes  the  bold  stand  of  asserting 
that  perfect,  ideally  correct  habits  of  life,  and  ditto  the  mental 
control  conditions,  would  insure  a  man  living  forever,  so  long 
as  such  conditions  were  maintained.  Mr.  Gaze  knows,  appar- 
ently, little  or  nothing  of  the  phenomena  of  fasting,  which  would 
put  a  far  more  potent  weapon  in  his  hands  than  he  now  has, 
viz.,  ideally  balanced  diet,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity; 
right  conditions  of  exercising,  rest,  etc.  But  I  leave  his  argu- 
ment as  it  stands,  pro  tern,  and  for  presentation.  He  says,  in 
part : 

"As  natural  activity  does  not  wear  away  the  body,  but  simply 
brings  a  change,  so  man  is  not  made  old  by  normal  changes.  .  .  . 
The  centenarian  and  the  little  child  are  both  continually  build- 
ing the  body  from  equally  new  food  and  material.  The  mental 
conditions,  however,  are  very  different,  and  determine  the  great 
difference  that  is  manifested.  The  centenarian  thinks  that  his 
body  is  one  hundred  years  old,  while  the  child  believes  his  body 
to  be  but  a  few  years  old.  Neither  is  correct.  The  human  body 
cannot  exist  for  centuries  or  even  for  years.  The  body  of  the 
centenarian,  which  seems  to  be  very  old,  in  reality  is  new.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  the  body  is  incessantly  changing  demonstrates  that 
old  age  is  not  caused  by  the  passing  of  years,  but  by  a  lack  of 
proper  adjustment." 

This  theory  is,  it  seems  to  me,  most  striking  and  ingenious, 
and   the   jxjsition   is  at    first  sight   iin|)regnab]e.     Nor  is  it   so 
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intrinsically  absurd  as  it  appears,  when  first  read.  Many  of  our 
most  brilliant  and  noted  physiologists  have,  tankly  confessed 
that  they  are  totally  unable  to  explain  why  death  should  ever 
come  upon  a  perfectly  healthy  body;  and,  so  long  as  this 
ideally  high  standard  of  health  is  maintained,  this  remark  may 
be  said  to  apply.  Thus,  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  once  made 
the  statement  that  ''there  is  no  physiological  reason  at  the 
present  day  why  men  should  die."  Dr.  W.  R.  C.  Latson  also 
said:  "While  his  (Mr.  Gaze's)  conception  of  life  and  the  possi- 
bility of  physical  immortality  is  unique,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
accepted  facts  of  physiological  science,  by  which  his  position 
can  be  refuted."  G.  H.  Lewes  in  "The  Physiology  of  Common 
Life,"  also  said:  "If  the  repair  were  always  identical  with  the 
waste,  never  varying  in  the  slightest  degree,  life  would  then  only 
be  terminated  by  some  accident,  never  by  old  age."  Doctor 
Munro  asserted  that  "the  human  body,  as  a  machine,  is  perfect 
.  .  .  it  is  apparently  intended  to  go  on  for  ever."  Doctor 
Gregory,  in  "Medical  Conspectus,"  wrote:  "Such  a  machine  as 
the  human  frame,  unless  accidentally  depraved,  or  injured  by 
some  external  cause,  would  seem  formed  for  perpetuity."  These 
quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  known  reason 
why  the  human  body  should  not  go  on  living  indefinitely,  pro- 
vided health  be  maintained,  or  why  death  from  old  age  should 
€ver  result. 

I  have  said  above  that  this  position  of  Mr.  Gaze's  is  at  first 
sight  impregnable.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  it,  however,  which  was 
perceived,  or  rather  foreseen,  and  pointed  out  by  Doctor  Graham, 
with  his  customary  marvelous  foresight,  as  far  back  as  1843. 
He  then  said:^ 

"Were  the  constitutional  principles  upon  which  this  renovating 
capability  of  the  vital  economy  depends,  in  themselves  inex- 
haustible, then  were  these  bodies  of  ours,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  being,  capable  of  immortahty;  and  by  strictly  obeying 
the  laws  of  life,  we  might  live  on  forever,  in  the  eternal  ebb  and 
flow  of  vital  energy,  and  the  unceasing  incorporation  and  the 
elimination  of  matter.  But  this  is  not  so.  Thevital  constitution 
itself  wears  out.     The  ultimate  powers  of  the  living  organs,  on 

»  "Science  of  Human  Life,"  p.  352. 
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which  their  replenishing  and  renovating  capabiHties  depend,  are, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  gradually  expended 
and  finally  exhausted. 

''Through  the  vital  energies  and  the  sensibilities,  therefore, 
which  we  exhaust  to-day,  are  replenished  to-morrow,  yet  of  neces- 
sity the  process  has  taken  something  from  the  measured  fund  of 
life,  and  reduced  our  vital  capital  in  proportion  to  the  frugality  or 
the  profligacy  of  our  expenditure.  However  proper  the  nature 
and  condition  of  our  ailment,  however  completely  all  the  laws  of 
external  relation  are  fulfilled,  however  perfectly  the  functions  of 
our  organs  are  performed,  and  however  salutary  their  results, 
yet  every  digestive  process  of  the  stomach,  every  respiratory 
action  of  the  lungs,  every  contraction  of  the  heart,  draws  some- 
thing from  the  ultimate  and  unreplenishable  resources  of  organic 
vitality;  and  consequently  the  more  freely  and  prodigally  we 
expend  the  vital  properties  of  our  organs,  the  more  rapidly  we 
wear  out  the  constitutional  powers  of  replenishment,  and  exhaust 
the  limited  stock  of  life.  Nothing  can,  therefore,  be  more  dan- 
gerously fallacious  than  the  opinion  which  is  too  generally  cher- 
ished and  too  frequently  promulgated — that  our  daily  trespasses 
upon  the  laws  of  life  are  as  the  dropping  of  water  upon  a  rock — 
wearing,  indeed,  but  so  slowly  and  imperceptibly  as  scarcely  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  duration  and  comfort  of  our  lives." 

And  so  the  fallacy  lies  just  here.  No  one  atom  of  our  body  is 
ever  replaced  by  an  exactly  duplicate  or  similar  atom,  but  always 
by  one  vitally  lower  in  the  scale;  either  vastly  or  infinitesinially 
lower — according  to  the  degree  of  health  or  of  disease  of  the 
body  at  the  time.  This  is  the  true  explanation,  I  think,  of  this 
otherwise  inexplicable  difficulty.  But  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  facts  if  we  refuse  to  take  into  our  account  the  vital 
factor?  As  we  have  just  seen,  we  cannot  then  account  for  the 
facts  at  all. 

I  have  digressed  to  this  extcmt  because  such  digression  was 
necessary  in  order  to  show  that  such  an  absurdity  as  "immor- 
tality in  the  body"  is  not,  in  n^ality,  the  logical  outcome  of  my 
theory,  and  b(»caus(^  I  wished  to  forestall  and  answer  this  objec- 
tion which,  I  felt  sure,  would  be  raised  by  some  acute  critic,  and 
my  whole  theory  held  up  to  ridicule  in  cons(^(iuenc('.  Having 
now  shown,  however,  that  no  such  deductions  are  possible,  or 
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in  any  way  warranted,  I  pass  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  death 
from  its  purely  physiologic  aspect,  and  to  an  attempt  to  formu- 
late my  theory  of  its  cause. 

As  before^ stated^  science  has  to-day  no  true  explanation  or 
even  theory  of  the  cause  of  natural  death.  Is  life,  at  death, 
transformable  into  one  or  other  of  the  physical  forces?  It 
would  be  a  daring  scientist  indeed,  who  would  bluntly  answer 
''yes"  to  the  question  thus  bluntly  put,  and  indeed,  the  evidence 
is  all  the  other  way.  (''Life  and  Matter,"  p.  115.)  Professor 
Hibbert  has  so  well  criticized  this  theory,  and  so  completely 
disproved  it'  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  here,  and  I  shall  but  refer  the  reader  to  those  pages 
for  an  answer  to  this  question.  And  if  "yes"  is  not  ventured, 
in  answer,  what  then?  Has  science  any  rational — truly  rational 
— theory  of  natural  death — its  causes  and  phenomena,  to  offer?  ^ 

Presuming  that  the  answer  to  this  question  will  be  in  the  nega- 
tive, I  might,  perhaps,  advance  my  own  view  somewhat  as  follows : 

We  have  seen  (pp.  249-50),  that,  according  to  our  theory,  the 
individualized  vital  impulse,  called  life,  is  capable  of  manifesting 
to  us  and  to  others  through  the  bodily  organism — using  that 
organism  merely  as  the  vehicle  or  means  of  its  expression;  as 
it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  its  existence  can  ever  be  made 
known  to  material  beings,  on  the  material  plane.  We  have  also 
seen  (pp.  251-4),  that  the  degree  to  which  this  life  is  capable  of 
manifesting  is,  ceteris  paribus,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bodily  organism — the  purer  and  cleaner  the  body, 
the  greater  influx  of  vital  power — of  mental  and  physical  life- 
is  possible,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  body  is  in  its  best  con 
dition,  an  abundance  of  physical  vigor  and  of  mental  force  is 
present;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  body  is  diseased,  then 
weakness  and  debility  result,  and  mental  sluggishness  and  moral 
perversion.  And  we  have  only  to  pursue  this  idea  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  I  believe,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
what  death  may  ultimately  be.  It  is  that  condition  of  the  organ- 
ism which  renders  no  longer  possible,  the  transmission  or  manifes- 
tation of  vital  force  through  it — which  condition  is  probably  a 

1  "Life  and  Energy,"  chapter  "Is  Life  Energy?" 

2  See  H.  M.  Alden's  "Study  of  Death,"  pp.  12,  326;  "Conservation  of 
Energy,"  pp.  200-1. 
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[)oisoiied  state  of  the  nervous  system,  due,  in  turn,  to  the  whole 
system  becoming  poisoned  by  toxic  material  absorbed  from  the 
blood.  When  such  a  poisoned^  or  obstructed-  condition  is 
present,  then  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  vital  energy — the 
life  force — to  manifest  through  it;  the  severance  of  the  vital 
principle  and  the  material  body  takes  place;  i.e.,  death  has 
resulted.  The  transmission  of  the  life  energy,  through  the  body, 
its  transmission  into  the  world,  so  to  speak,  is  no  longer  possible. 
Thus,  I  conceive,  the  body  is  really  dying  first,  before  the  life 
principle  and  mentality  leaves  it;  and  that  the  latter  vacates 
the  organism  only  on  this  account — that  its  tenancy  there  is 
no  longer  possible.  It  is  not  the  old  notion  of  the  ''soul  vacating 
the  body,"  as  Doctor  Hartmann  expressed  it,^  that  is  defended, 
be  it  observed,  (but  the  idea  that  the  body  acts  as  a  sort  of 
medium  for  transmission  of  the  life  energy,  and  that  when  such 
a  medium  becomes  totally  incapable  of  transmitting  the  life 
energy,  death  then  ensues — for  the  reason  that  its  manifestation 
through  that  organism  is  no  longer  possible.  Such  a  theory  ex- 
plains all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  is  in  direct  accord  with  my 
theory  of  vitality;  while  it  does  not  contradict  any  known  laws 
of  physiology  or  psychology — and,  has,  further,  many  outlying 
facts  which  tell  in  its  favor,  and  indhectly  prove  it  to  be  correct.* 

»Says  Doctor  Brouardel  ("Death  and  Sudden  Death,"  p.  292):  "Death 
supervenes  when  poisons  manufactured  in  the  system,  or  unwholesome  food 
that  ha.s  been  infrested,  can  no  longer  he  adequately  removed  l)y  the  kidneys. 

.  .  The  indivitlual  is,  therefore,  poisoned  either  by  his  food  or  by  poisons 
which  are  generated  within  his  own  body,  i.e.,  auto-mtoxication." 

2  Says  Doctor  Kellogg  ("Aristocracy  of  Health,"  p.  3(3) :  "The  cause  of  old 
age  is  .  .  .  the  accumulation  of  waste  matters  in  the  body."  Physi- 
ological degeneration,  due  to  chemical  changes,  was  the  explanation  offered 
bv  Haeckel  ("The  Wonders  of  Life,"  p.  lOG);  while  Doctor  Trail  favored  the 
idea  that  death  ensues  when  "the  solids  are  so  disprojwrtioned  to  the  fluids 
that  the  nutritive  proces'ses  can  no  longer  be  carried  on."  ("  Phy.^iology," 
p.  203.)  Doctor  Ro.scnbach  contends  that :  "Death,  .  .  is  that  condi- 
tion of  organized  matter  in  which  all  processes  of  causation  have  come  to  .^uch 
a  state  of  rest  that  they  can  no  longer  be  put  in  motion,  since  the  grouping  of 
the  atoms  in  the  molecule  has  become  .so  finn  that  the  liberation  of  living  force 
would  i)e  associated  with  a  destniction  of  the  molecule."  ("Physician  t\<?. 
P:icteriologist,"  pp.  82-3.)  Doctor  Evans  contends  that:  "Induration  and 
ossification  are  the  causes  of  'old  age'  and  'natural  death.'"  ("  How  to  Pro- 
long Life,"  p.  20.)  Dr.  Henj.  Ward  Richard.son  a.^sumod  a  position  half  way 
between  that  of  Doctor  Evans  and  Doctc^r  Trail.  (See  his  "Distrust's  of 
Modern  Life,"  pp.  103-4.)  It  will  be  observed  that  blockaijr  is  the  principal 
factor  in  all  the  al)ove  theories. 

3  "Buried  Alive."  p.  S2. 

*  See,  e.g.,  "Conunon  Disorders,"  bv  W.  P.  (\  Lat.son,  M.D..  pp.  S-10; 
"Shall  We  Slay  to  Eat?"  by  J.  II.  Kellogg,  M.D.,  pp.  4;i-4,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

BODILY   HEAT 

§  1.    Current  Theories  of  the  Causation  of  Bodily  Heat  by  Food 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  position  I  occupy  and  shall 
endeavor  to  defend  in  this  question  is  that,  not  only  the  bodily 
energies  are  independent  of  the  food  supply  and  not  derivable 
from  it,  but  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  also  independent  of  this 
supply — a  far  more  difficult  thing  to  prove — and  that  the  bodily 
heat,  no  less  than  the  bodily  energy,  is  not  dependent  upon 
food  combustion  for  its  maintenance  —  as  is  universally  held. 
Let  me  state  the  current  theory,  in  order  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing, as  I  did  in  the  case  of  the  theory  of  the  relations  of 
food  and  bodily  vitahty.  Kirke,  in  his  ''Physiology"  (pp.  494, 
496),  thus  expresses  the  current  views: 

''One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
tissues  is  the  production  of  the  heat  of  the  body.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  bodily  temperature  is  raised  to  such  a  point  as  to 
make  life  possible.  .  .  .  The  heat  which  is  produced  in  the 
body  arises  from  the  metabolic  changes  of  the  tissues,  the  chief 
part  of  which  are  of  the  nature  of  oxidation,  since  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  taken  into  the  system 
is  ultimately  combined  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  dis- 
charged from  the  body  as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  .  .  .  The 
more  active  the  changes  the  greater  is  the  heat  produced  and  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed.  But 
in  order  that  the  protoplasm  may  perform  its  function,  the  waste 
of  its  own  tissue  (destructive  metabolism),  must  be  repaired  by 
the  due  supply  of  food  material  to  be  built  up  in  some  way  into 
the  protoplasmic  molecule.  For  the  production  of  heat,  there- 
fore, food  is  necessary.  In  the  tissues,  as  we  have  several  times 
remarked,  two  processes  are  continually  going  on:  the  building 
up  of  the  protoplasm  from  the  food  (constructive  metabolism) 
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which  is  not  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat,  possibly  even 
by  its  storing,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  protoplasmic  materials 
resulting  in  the  production  of  energy,  by  which  heat  is  set  free 
and  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  evolved." 

Or  as  a  more  lucid  and  less  ''scientific"  writer  put  it: 

"In  the  human  body  and  in  the  locomotive  the  fuel  is  burned 
by  the  aid  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  unites  with  the  combustible 
part  of  the  fuel,  and  the  potential  energy  it  contains  is  trans- 
formed into  heat  and  power.  The  power  of  energy  is  used  for 
muscular  work;   the  heat  is  used  to  keep  the  body  warm."^ 

This  is  the  position  I  propose  to  attack;  and  I  may  as  well 
come  to  the  point  at  once  and  raise  the  issue  between  my  own 
views  and  those  of  the  scientific  world,  as  a  whole,  by  stating 
my  position  in  the  problem,  and  the  ground  I  propose  to  defend. 

§  2.     Anthor^s  Theory  of  its  Causation  and  Maintenance. 

My  conception  of  the  relations  of  food  combustion  and  bodily 
heat,  then,  is  somewhat  as  follows:  the  oxidation  of  food  liber- 
ates, in  the  process  of  chemical  combustion,  a  certain  amount  of 
heat,  which  is,  of  course,  imparted  to  the  organism  as  heat  (not 
energy).  Thus,  it  is  true  that  our  food  supplies  heat  to  the  body, 
and  this  I  do  not  deny.  But  my  contention  is  that  life  is  not 
dependent  upon  this  heat  for  its  maintenance,  or  preservation; 
I  believe  that,  wherever  life  is  present,  and  manifest,  there  the 
bodily  temperature  is  maintained,  food  or  no  food,  combustion 
or  no  combustion.  So  long  as  life  lasts,  this  temperature  is 
maintained.  Now,  when  we  die,  the  body  cools  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  air — whatever  that  may  be — and  we 
consequently  see  that  the  bodily  temperature  is,  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  life,  or  \itality, 
for  its  continuation  and  maintenance.  The  l)ody  is  thus  main- 
tained at  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  98.4°  F.,  so  long  as 
life  lasts^  and,  1  submit,  (juite  independent  of  the  supply  of  food. 
To  be  sure,  food,  in  its  combustion,  does  impart  heat   to  the 

•"How  tf)  Kcej)  W.irrii."  hy  All)(>rt  Hroadhent.  K.S.S.,  n.    l. 

2  "  lOxporicncc  lias  satisfactorily  shown  that  tho  heat  of  the  blood  in  health 
is  the  same  in  all  climates  and  in  all  conditions  of  atniospheric  fomix^raturo." 
("Food  and  Diet,"  l.y  .1.  Pcreira,  Ml)..  K.H.S.,  etc.,  p.  8.) 
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organism;  that  I  have  admitted;  but  the  heat  is  not  necessary 
to  support  hfe,  and  it  is  again  given  off,  from  and  by  the  body, 
as  heat.  Thus :  heat  is  imparted  to  the  organism ;  and  this  heat 
is  again  given  off  by  it — losing  nothing  in  its  passage  through 
the  body.  The  heat  imparted  must  again  be  given  off,  and  the 
more  heat  is  imparted,  the  more  must  be  given  off:  and  this 
forcible  cooling  process  necessitates  a  very  great  and  useless  ex- 
penditure of  vital  energy.  1 

But  the  question  may  be  raised :  if  our  l^odily  temperature  is 
not  dependent  upon  our  daily  food  for  its  maintenance,  upon 
what  does  it  depend?  Some  force  is  at  work,  keeping  the  body 
maintained  thirty  or  fifty  or  seventy-five  or  even  a  hundred  or 
more  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere; and  this  force  must,  of  necessity,  be  exceedingly  power- 
ful. What  is  it?  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  this  question 
fully  at  present  (might  I  ask  if  anyone  else  is  able  to  do  so?) 
but  I  think  that  a  first  crude  attempt  might  be  made  at  its 
solution.     Let  us  consider  the  problem  a  little  more  closely. 

The  only  thing  definite  that  we  know  concerning  the  bodily 
temperature  is  that  it  is  nearly  uniform,  and  is  present,  ceteris 
paribus,  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vitality — 
of  life — present  in  the  organism,  at  any  one  time.  Life  can 
function  most  perfectly  when  the  temperature -conditions  are 
most  perfect;  i.e.,  when  above  or  below  the  normal,  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  manifestation  is  marred.^  But  it  is  upon  the  presence 
of  life  that  the  temperature  is  dependent;  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  upon  that  only. 

And  what  is  life?  That,  of  course,  is  unknown.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  should  we  conceive 
it — on  its  physical  side — for  of  its  essence  we  are  quite  ignorant 
— as  a  species  of  vibration.'^    Now,  if  we  could  extend  our  idea, 

1  "Temperature  and  Life,"  by  Henry  de  Varigny,  p.  407. 

2  Says  Doctor  Burke  (''  Origin  of  Life,"  p.  49) :  "  Life  might  be  described 
as  a  specialized  mode  of  motion,  the  speciaHzed  mode  of  motion  being,  that  of 
a  complex  system  of  molecules  in  a  dynamically  unstable  state  .  .  ." 
Similarly,  Spencer  defines  life  as:  "The  continuous  adjustment  of  internal 
relations  to  external  relations."  ("Principles  of  Biology,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  99.) 
It  is  amazing  to  me  that  such  loose  statements  as  these  could  be  seriously 
considered  definitions  of  life  by  any  scientific  man.  Yet  they  are — Spencer's 
definition  ha\nng  been  the  one  more  universally  accepted  than  any  single 
definition  of  life  that  has  ever  been  advanced.     Yet  is  it  not  obA^ous  that 
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and  imagine  that,  in  some  way,  corresponding  to  this  vibration, 
is  a  certain,  measurable  quantity  of  heat,  we  might,  I  think, 
form  some  faint  idea  of  the  relation  of  life  to  the  bodily  heat, 
noticed  by  us.  Life  can  manifest  most  perfectly  at  a  certain 
rate  of  vibration  (life  cannot  function  in  a  cold  body).  We 
must  assume,  then,  that  this  rate  of  vibration  is  in  some  way 
equivalent  to  the  98.4°  F.  of  the  thermometer.  Above  and 
below  this  rate,  life  is  impeded  in  its  manifestation;  its  powers 
are  weakened.  And  this  perfection  of  the  rate  of  vibration 
depends,  in  turn,  upon  the  degree  of  health  and  cleanliness  of 
the  physical  organism,     (pp,  251-4.) 

We  know  that  an  electric  current  heats  a  wire  along  which  it 
travels  to  do  w^ork,  and  I  suggest  that,  by  analogy,  the  vital 
energy  heats  the  body  in  flowing  through  it  (the  nervous  mechan- 
ism) to  do  the  mental  and  physical  work  of  the  organism — the 
work  of  the  world.  At  least  I  can  see  no  vital  objection  to  this 
hypothesis.  And  there  are  many  facts  which  support  the 
theory.  First,  let  us  take  into  account  the  heat  that  is  generated 
by  exercise.  It  has  always  been  asserted  that  the  heat  noticed  at 
this  time  is  due  to  the  added  combustion  of  food  material ;  more 
food  material  is  being  burned  up  in  the  body,  and  consequently 
more  heat  is  imparted  to  it.  This  is  the  prevailing  theory,  and 
it  is  supported  by  the  undoubted  fact  that,  when  we  exercise,  we 
do  get  warm;  and  when  we  remain  stationary,  we  get  cold.  So 
far  the  prevailing  theory  would  seem  to  hold  good — though 
contradicting  what  has  previously  been  written  in  its  defense, 
(pp.  230-1 .)  But  I  venture  to  suggest  that  my  theory  can  account 
for  the  observed  and  undoubted  facts  equally  well — that  the 
heat  is  not  derived  from  the  food  at  all,  nor  its  coml)Ustion 
within  the  organism,  but  that  the  heat  is  due  to  the  warming 
of  the  body  by  vital  energy  passing  through  it  more  or  less 
rapidly,  as  it  is  enabled  or  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  physical 
condition  of  the  organism,  and  the  degree  of  its  activity.     And 

this  definition  gives  or  states  merely  the  rjjcrts  of  lifc^its  i>henomena — and 
does  iiothinp;  to  state  what  its  real  essence  is  at  all?  The  movements,  the 
"adjustments"  arc  the  j)h(Mi<)mena — the  rcstills  of  life — what  life  dors;  and 
no  more  states  what  life  i.s  than  we  would  define  it  when  we  sav  "  I  hrt\ithe" 
or  "I  hit"  or  "I  perspire" — specific  acts  or  adjustments.  Ihev  are  obvi- 
ously the  effects  of  life — not  its  cause  or  essence.  In  other  words:  Life  is 
(hat  which  adjusts — not  the  adjustments  themselves. 
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this  would  derive  much  support  from  the  fact  that  all  organs 
are  warmer  when  they  are  active  than  when  they  are  passive 
and  reposing  from  active  work/  Thus,  the  greater  heat  observed 
during  exercise  is  due,  not  to  the  extra  combustion  of  food 
material  within  the  organism,  but  to  the  fact  that  more  vital 
energy  is  being  expended,  and  so  more  passes  through  the  body, 
by  way  of  the  nervous  system — warming  it,  in  transit,  just  as 
the  Cu.  wire  is  warmed  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current. 
The  nervous  system  is  the  medium  through  whose  instrumen- 
tality the  body  is  heated,  and  not  by  the  oxidation  of  food 
material.  The  extra  heat  is  due  to  the  increased  passage, 
through  it,  of  vital  energy;  and,  just  as  electric  energy  runs 
more  easily  through  a  warmed  or  heated  wire  than  through  a 
cold  one  (in  fact,  it  warms  it  as  it  runs),  so  vital  energy  manifests 
more  easily  in  a  warm  body — and  this  would  explain  why  it  is 
that  athletes  have  to  ^'warm  up"  by  a  few  exercises  before 
entering  for  the  event  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

There  are  still  other  facts  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  hypothesis  is  the  true  one.  Thus;  if  true,  we  could  account 
for  the  observed  fact  that  the  cerebrum  is  heated  when  thinking 
is  intense,^  by  conceiving  that  this  added  heat  be  due  to  an 
extra  nervous  effort,  rather  than  to  the  fact  that  any  great 
amount  of  additional  oxidation  of  food  is  taking  place  within 
the  brain.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  conceive  my  theory  than 
the  prevailing  one,  in  cases  of  nervous  action — more  easily  than 
in  cases  of  muscular  activity,  where  the  combustion  of  food 
elements  is  certain,  and  consequently  the  greatly  increased 
oxidation  of  food  elements  is  certain.  Then,  too,  we  could 
understand  the  low  temperature  in  certain  patients.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  but  little  energy  flows  or  can  flow  into  the  organ- 
ism— which  is  not  heated  to  such  an  extent,  in  consequence. 
The  low  temperature  would  thus  correspond  to  the  lack  of 
vitality — which  proves  to  be  actually  the  case.  {v.  pp.  449-50.) 
It  would  also  enable  us  to  understand  the  low  temperature  in 
paralysis,  e.g.,  where  but  little  energy  can  reach  the  affected 
part.     (Kirke:  "Physiology,"  p.  502.)     On  the  other  hand,  we 

1  "Temperature  and  Life,"  p.  411. 

2  "Occult  Japan,"  p.  312;   Kirke  "Physiology,"  p.  498. 
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can  understand,  to  some  extent,  the  rationale  of  fever.  That 
condition  might  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of  the  forcible 
recharging  of  the  body  with  energy — rushed  into  it — as  it  were 
— in  order  to  assist  in  freeing  the  body  from  its  dangerously 
diseased  condition.  We  should  thus  have  a  clear  conception 
of  fever,  which  is  certainly  lacking  to-day.^ 

From  all  the  facts  so  far  presented,  then,  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  maintaining  that  life  is  innate,  and  its  accompanying  phenom- 
ena are  but  resultants;  and  that  one  of  these  resultants  or 
phenomena  is  the  manifestation  and  preservation  of  animal 
heat.  No  extra  amount  of  food  can  perfect  the  process  of  the 
manifestation  of  life,  nor  do  aught  else  but  cramp  and  hinder  it. 

§  3.    Facts  Supporting  This  Theory 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  mere  fact  of  supplying  heat  to 
the  body  means  nothing;  the  more  heat  is  imparted,  the  more 
is  and  nmst  be  given  off.  We  derive  no  benefit  therefrom — 
nothing,  beyond  the  fact  that  more  heat  has  passed  through  the 
system  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  that  the  vital 
forces  are  consequently  wasted  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  The  best  way  to  maintain  the  bodily  heat  is  to  conserve 
the  energies;  to  eat  only  those  foods  which  will  entail  the  least 
expenditure,  the  least  w^aste,  of  energy,  and  these  are,  certainly, 
our  natural  foods. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  heat  merely  passes  through  the  body, 
(which  thereby  acts  merely  as  its  transmitter);  and,  inasmuch 
as  this  process  must  involve  a  considerable  outlay  of  nervous 
energy, 2  it  is  evident  that  our  ideal  food — that  which  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  the  greatest  amount  of  energy — the  most  vigorous 
and  robust  health — is  that  which  imparts  (and  consequently 
needs  the  elimination  of)  the  least  amount  of  licat;  and  this,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  our  natural  food — fruits,  etc. — which  indirectly 
j)roves  tlu;  accuracy  of  the  contention  that  this  is  man's  natural 
diet.  Conversely,  those  foods  that  (apparently)  furnish  the 
gr(\atest  amount  of  heat  are  those  which  should  be  most  care- 
fully avoided — as  likely  to  waste  the  vitality,  and   ultimately 

*  See,  r.f/.,  "On  Inflamiii:itor\''  Fevers"  Croiicr  I.ccturcsK  p.  1(1. 
2  He.-it  is  always  e(|ni\';il('iit  to  eiu^r<xy  cxjH'ndid.     Stn*  'riiurston's  "llnory 
of  Kiut/l^v  in  (he  Living  WOrld,"  p.  ")l(). 
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debilitate  the  organism,  in  all  cases  of  acute  or  clu'onic  disease. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  heating,  readily  combustible  foods 
are  needed  in  cold  climates  is  thus  shown  to  be  without  founda- 
tion and  false;  for  our  capacity  for  resisting  cold  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  our  vitality;  and  whatever  will 
best  enable  us  to  keep  this  at  the  highest  possible  standard  will 
also  best  preserve  the  bodily  heat.     (p.  342.) 

If  the  food  maintained  the  heat  of  the  body,  then  we  might 
surely  suppose  that  those  foods  which  would  furnish  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  would  be  most  essential  to  the  organism,  and 
those  which  would  be,  naturally,  our  staple  foods;  and,  further, 
we  might  also  suppose  that  such  foods — because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  essential — would  scarcely  be  harmful  at  any  rate,  | 
and  harmful,  too,  in  almost  direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  eaten 
(as  fats,  sugar,  etc.,  are,  when  eaten  in  any  quantity).  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  harmful,  although  they 
are  so  essential;  i.e.,  the  more  perfectly  they  fulfill  their  duty 
(of  heating  the  system) — the  more  heat  they  supply  to  the  body 
— the  more  intrinsically  unwholesome  they  are!  Could  any- 
thing be  more  contradictory,  not  to  say  absurd?  To  suppose 
that  a  food  is  unwholesome  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  that  it 
performs  its  legitimate  and  normal  function! 

The  theory  that  combustion  took  place  in  the  lungs,  which 
acted  as  a  sort  of  stove,  in  fact,  was  held  for  many  years  by 
physiologists  and  strenuously  defended  by  them.  It  is  now 
practically  given  up,  however,  since  physiology  has  shown  us 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  combustion  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  but  usually  in  the  body  as  a  whole.  It  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  real  problem,  however,  if  I  briefly  epitomize  the 
theory,  as  then  held,  and  point  out  the  sources  of  error — inas- 
much as  many  of  the  arguments  may  be  utilized  in  refutation 
of  the  theory  held  to-day.  The  great  champion  of  the  older 
view  was  Liebig — whose  theories  ruled  the  scientific  world  for 
many  years,  and  was  considered  to  be  so  firmly  grounded,  and 
was  defended  by  so  many  eminent  men,  that  Doctor  Graham 
wrote  of  it:  ''There  never  was  an  erroneous  theory  more  ingeni- 
ously constructed  or  more  plausibly  supported."  (''Lectures/' 
p.  183.) 
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Upon  the  publication  of  Liebig's  elaborate  work  on  ''Organic 
Chemistry,"  the  idea  at  once  became  generally  prevalent  among 
the  scientific  circles,  and,  from  them,  it  was  promulgated  among 
the  non-scientific  people — that  the  production  of  the  animal 
heat  is  a  mere  chemical  process;  the  lungs  serving  as  a  stove 
or  fireplace,  and  the  carbonaceous  substances  of  the  food  serving 
as  fuel  "to  be  burned  in  the  lungs."  According  to  this  theory, 
fatty  substances,  animal  oils,  and  other  matters  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  carbon  are  not  only  useful  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  requisite  degree  of  animal  temperature. 
The  position  seems  to  me  as  almost  self-evidently  absurd,  and 
it  has  certainly  led  many  persons  into  the  most  egregious  blun- 
ders practically,  and  at  the  expense,  too,  of  their  own  common 
sense  and  conmion  observation. 

All  the  organic  functions  of  the  body — the  vital  processes — 
are  in  one  sense  chemical.  They  are  not,  however,  such  chemical 
decompositions  and  recombinations  as  are  performed  in  a 
chemical  laboratory.  They  are  not  such  as  the  chemist  can  ever 
demonstrate  or  imitate.  They  not  only  change  the  relative 
proportion  of  elementary  matters,  but  absolutely  transmute 
elements  into  each  other,  reduce  several  of  what  we  call  elements 
to  one,  and  separate  one  into  several.  All  the  chemico-vital 
processes — respiration,  digestion,  circulation,  secretion,  etc. — 
are  attended  by  the  elimination  of  heat;  or,  in  other  words, 
latent  caloric  becomes  sensible  by  these  changes  of  matter. 
But  all  the  organs,  by  virtue  of  their  own  specially  presiding 
centers  of  nervous  influence,  are,  to  some  extent,  self-regulating 
in  their  temperature,  while  the  entire  body  possesses  a  general 
self-regulating  power.  The  principal  organ  whose  function 
serves  as  a  universal  regulator  and  ecjualizc^r  of  animal  tempera- 
ture, is  the  skin.  When  in  vigorous  and  healthy  condition,  it 
throws  off  the  surplus  heat,  or  retains  the  deficit,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  organism.  There  is  no  need  of  a  fire  and 
boilers  to  warm  up  the  blood,  as  the  water  is  htvited  l)y  the 
machinery  of  a  st(\am  engine;  and  for  this  simple  reason  I  think 
Nature  has  not  piovidinl  them. 

The  error  lies  here.  T.iebig  and  hi-;  followers  h.-nc  mistaken 
an   excrcmciil  itious   or   cleansing   process   for   a    nuli'iti\-e   and 
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supplying  one.  Th(>y  have  misconceived  the  function  by  which 
the  body  rids  itself  of  waste  matters,  and  called  it  a  useful  and 
indispensable  condition  of  vitality!  They  have  supposed  the 
chemical  process  by  which  Nature  throws  off  the  effete  carbon 
through  the  lungs  to  be  a  method  of  furnishing  animal  heat! 
This,  I  think,  can  easily  be  made  manifest. 

According  to  the  theory  of  animal  heat  I  am  controverting, 
fat,  suet,  tallow,  lard,  marrow,  grease,  butter,  blubber,  and 
fixed  oils,  should  constitute  healthful  food;  and  such  is,  indeed, 
the  conclusion  of  Liebig's  followers.  But  the  common  experience 
of  all  mankind  is  against  it.  Common  observation  says  that 
these  articles,  though  to  some  extent  sufferable,  are  not  strictly 
wholesome;  and  further,  medical  men  generally  disallow  these 
articles  to  their  patients  when  they  are  very  much  reduced  with 
disease;  at  the  time  that  the  animal  temperature  is  very  low, 
and  requires  such  food,  if  ever.  Again,  corpulent  persons  who 
are  surcharged  with  carbon,  do  not  bear  cold  better  than  lean 
persons,  who  have  little;  in  fact  they  are,  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  more  sensitive  to  it.  Greasy  matters,  though  com- 
posed mostly  of  waste,  useless  and  excrementitious  materials, 
which  have  accumulated  in  the  cellular  repository,  because  the 
process  of  alimentation  was  increased  beyond  that  of  elimination, 
are  not  strictly  poisonous.  They  contain,  doubtless,  a  very 
small  quantity,  yet  very  impure  quality,  of  substances  con- 
vertible into  nutriment.  But  as  food,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
next  to  venous  blood  in  grossness  and  impurity. 

They  contain  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  carbon;  hence,  when 
freely  taken  into  the  system,  the  lungs,  as  the  principal  excretory 
organ  for  effete  carbon,  have  an  additional  duty  to  perform  in 
throwing  it  off.  This  increased  labor  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
attended  with  an  increased  temperature  of  the  body,  simply 
because  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  matter  that  is  natural  or 
necessary  to  be  disposed  of.  But  this,  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol, 
is  an  extraneous,  useless,  and  exhausting  labor,  which  wears  out 
the  machinery  of  life  with  inordinate  rapidity.  If  the  excessive 
quantity  of  carbon  is  constantly  supplied  in  the  diet,  the  organ- 
ism must  prematurely  wear  out,  or  break  down  with  disordered 
action.     If  fatty  matters  are  only  occasionally  eaten,  the  tem- 
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porary  increase  in  temperature  will  be  followed  by  depression 
and  debility  precisely  as  with  alcohol,  though  much  less  in 
degree.  The  lungs,  however,  do  not  ''burn  up" — oxidate — 
all  the  surplus  carbon  of  grease,  oils,  gravies,  etc.,  for  we  see  in 
most  persons  addicted  to  their  free  use,  pimples,  blotches, 
eruptions,  swellings,  boils,  and  cancerous  ulcerations,  with  evi- 
dences of  bad  blood,  torpid  brains,  and  glandular  obstructions, 
clearly  traceable  to  this  habit,  and  curable  by  its  discontinuance. 
The  principal  injurious  effect,  therefore,  of  animal  oils  and  fats 
is  not  from  their  large  quantity  of  carbon,  but  from  their  in- 
trinsically impure  character.  In  all  pure,  healthful,  and  natural 
alimentary  substances,  the  system  can  appropriate  what  carbon 
it  re(iuires,  and  dispose  of  the  remainder  without  injury,  ob- 
struction or  excitement,  be  the  quantity  contained  in  the  ali- 
mentary article  more  or  less.  All  the  grains,  esculent  roots, 
and  fruits,  as  well  as  the  flesh  meat  of  animals,  contain  exactly 
the  right  proportions  of  carbon  in  their  composition  for  perfect 
nutrition,  respiration,  and  animal  heat,  however  much  their 
rc^spective  quantities  of  carbon  may  vary.  They  are  also  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  ''easily  digestible,"  and  innocuous  to  the 
stomach  in  all  normal  conditions  of  the  digestive  powers.  Not 
so  with  greasy  matters. 

Pereira  himself  says,  directly  in  the  face  of  his  argument  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  grease,  for  the  benefit  of  th(^  lungs: 

"Fixed  oil  or  fat  is  more  difficult  of  digestion,  and  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  stomach  than  any  other  alimentary  principle." 

Can  any  body  tell  why  an  alimentary  article  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  lungs  should  be  so  obnoxious  to  the  stomach — unless 
nature  has  made  a  very  great  blunder?  The  whole  theory  of  a 
respiratory  alimentary  principle  seems  to  me  preposterous  in  the 
extreme. 

It  is  further  urged,  in  favor  of  this  wild  conclusion  from  a 
false  starting  point,  that  people  in  the  cold  chmates— the 
Esquimaux,  for  example — consume  innnense  (luantitics  of  bhib- 
hcr  oil,  (allow  caiKllcs  when  they  can  get  them,  fatty  niattn-s  of 
all  kinds  that  tlicy  arc  ablr  to  procun'.  as  well  as  cnonnons 
([uantities  of  fl(\sh  and  fish,  as  tlicy  can  catch  it  ;    and  simply 
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because  they  do  these  things,  and  Hve  in  a  cold  climate  where 
they  can  get  little  else,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  it  is  necessary 
they  should  so  eat  to  get  carbon  into  the  body,  'Ho  be  burned 
in  the  lungs"  to  support  the  animal  temperature!  It  is  very 
true  that  a  cold,  vigorous  climate  enables  the  digestive  organs 
to  bear  what  would  destroy  life  very  soon  in  a  warm  climate. 
It  is  also  true  that  these  blubber  oil  eaters,  and  all  the  tribes  of 
men  whose  dietetic  habits  are  similar,  are  a  very  inferior  race, 
and  in  them  nothing  is  developed,  scarcely,  save  the  mere  animal 
nature ;  hence  their  stomachs  have  all  the  nervous  power,  almost, 
of  their  whole  constitutions.  More  than  this,  their  animal 
nature  is  itself  actually  inferior,  in  muscular  power,  to  that  of 
those  tribes  and  races  of  men  whose  general  regimen  is  com- 
paratively free  from  fats  and  animal  oils.^ 

From  all  the  arguments  and  facts  I  am  able  to  gather  the 
conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  this  notion  of  pouring  carbon 
into  the  stomach  to  support  respiration  and  manufacture  animal 
heat  is  just  as  absurd  as  the  common  fallacy  of  heating,  peppering 
and  stimulating  the  stomach  with  spices,  pills  and  spirits,  to 
"aid  digestion."  Moreover,  the  theory  of  the  combustion  of 
carbon  in  the  lungs  sufficiently  to  heat  up  the  body  is  positively 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  carbonic  acid  expelled 
from  the  lungs  is  really  formed  in  the  tissues  distant  from  the 
lungs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  oxj^genation  of  the  tissues  through- 
out the  system,  and  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  carbon, 
are  sources  of  animal  heat,  in  common  with  all  the  organic 
functions  and  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  body. 
All  the  conditions  requisite  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  animal 
temperature,  are  good  digestion,  free  respiration,  vigorous  cir- 
culation, proper  assimilation,  and  perfect  depuration,  in  two 
words — good  health. 

The  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body  ranges  from  98°  to  100° 
F.,  varying  but  few  degrees  above  or  below,  when  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  is  greatly  elevated  or  depressed,  or  when  the  most 
violent  fevers  or  extremes  of  debility  and  emaciation  are  present. 

»  See  Smith,  "  Fmits  and  Farinacea,"  pp.  194-5;  Percira,  "  Food  and  Diet," 
pp.  10,  223,  269-70;  "Physical  Culture,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  13. 
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That  cutaneous  respiration  is  subservient  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  equal  temperature  of  the  body,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  if  the  hair  of  animals  be  shaved  off,  and  the  bare  skin  covered 
with  varnish,  the  temperature  instantly  falls. 

Let  me  illustrate  further : 

Consequent  upon  the  ingestion  of  food,  there  is,  almost  in- 
variably, a  rise  in  the  bodily  temperature,  which  is  du(*,  it  is 
asserted,  to  the  increase  of  the  bodily  heat — resultant,  in  turn, 
from  the  increased  oxidation  of  food  material.  In  every  book 
on  nutrition  so  far  published,  it  has  been  asserted  that  foods 
})roduce  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  when  'Mourned  up"  in  the 
system,  and  investigators  claim  to  be  ajjle  to  calculate  to  the 
calorie  the  amount  of  heat  that  will  be  produced  when  this 
combustion  of  food  takes  place.  Thus,  we  read,  e.g.,  that 
apples  ''supply"  per  pound,  only  190  calories  of  heat;  lima 
beans  540  calories;  roast  beef  (rump)  1,090  calories,  etc.,  etc.* 
And  about  the  same  may  be  found  in  any  book  on  nutrition 
that  has  so  far  appeared. 

Now,  all  this  I  conceive  to  be  entirely  erroneous  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  pointed,  and  shall  point  out,  viz.,  (1)  that  energy  is 
always  noticed  in  its  expenditure,  i.e.,  waste,  never  in  its  accum- 
ulation— hence  could  not  possibly  be  manifested,  while  being 
added  to  the  system's  store  of  energy;  and  (2)  th(.'  fact  that 
heat  is  not  produced  or  maintained  by  the  rapid  combustion  of 
food  is  completely  refuted  ]:)y  the  fact  that  the  patient's  tempera- 
ture is  as  high  and  frequently  higher  at  the  end  of  a  protracted 
fast  than  before  entering  upon  the  fast,  and  just  after  the  inges- 
tion of  a  substantial  meal.^  This  point  my  observations  and 
experiments  have  proved  conclusively.  Now,  my  claim  is  that 
the  degree  of  heat  noted  in  any  organism,  consequent  upon  the 
ingestion  of  food,  is  always  manifested,  in  tlic  vital  economy, 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  friction,  or  abnormal  functioning, 
of  more  or  l(\ss  congested  organs,  or  by  a  great  c>xcess  of  noi-nia! 

'  "Principles  of  Niitrition  and  Xulritivc  Value  of  Footl,"  p\\  1«>-1S. 

2  It  has  never  l)een  pointed  out  why  hot  ivdiei'  ^vould  not  suj^ply  this  heat, 
if  that  is  all  that  is  needed  (and  we  have  the  statement  of  Doctor  Kirke  that 
death  from  starvation  is.  after  all.  litlh*  more  than  death  from  loss  of  heat!) 
As  Doctor  Keith  said  ("  Fads  of  an  Old  Physician."  p.  70):  "  It  would  take  a 
considerable  amount  of  carbon  fuel,  say  in  bread  and  butter,  to  produce  the 
(|uantity  of  heat  in  a  tumbler  of  hot  water." 
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functioning  by  them — accompanied  by  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture of  energy.  All  heat  noticed  at  that  time  would  thus 
represent  a  more  or  less  congested,  abnormal,  or  overtaxed 
condition  of  the  digestive  system.  The  degree  of  heat  mani- 
fested would,  therefore,  represent  the  degree  of  the  excessive 
functioning,  and  consequently  of  energy  expenditure;  and  it 
may  readily  be  seen  that  the  more  of  this  there  is,  the  worse  for 
the  vital  economy  in  the  long  run;  and  shows,  indirectly,  that 
any  foods  that  will  produce  such  abnormal  conditions  are  not 
the  best  foods  for  the  human  being,  nor  those  best  suited  for 
the  conservation  of  (human)  energy  and  the  prolongation  of  life. 
The  heat  manifested  is,  in  plain  words,  ^'  the  fever  of  mdigestion,'* 
indicating  vital  expenditure,  rather  than  the  fact  that  heat  has 
been  supplied  or  added  to  the  body.  It  detracts  from,  but  does 
not  and  cannot  add  to  the  heat  or  vitality.  This  being  the  case, 
we  should,  of  course,  select  those  foods  which  cause  or  occasion 
the  least  manifestation  of  heat;  ^.e.,  those  foods  which  would 
digest  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy,  and  these  might 
justly  be  considered  the  most  normal  and  most  wholesome 
foods,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  various 
tables  of  food  products,  with  their  corresponding  ''fuel  values" 
in  calories,  which  have  been  repeatedly  worked  out  and  tabul- 
.  ated.  I  select  for  quotation  one  of  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater's  efforts 
in  this  direction^  partly  because  of  the  eminence  of  the  author, 
and  partly  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  officially  stated  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  True,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  to  be 
"a  useful  summary  of  available  information  on  the  subject." 
(p.  2.)  It  would,  consequently,  represent  the  latest  views  on 
the  question,  from  the  most  "orthodox"  point  of  view. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  then,  we  might  expect,  h  priori, 
that  the  most  natural  foods  would  be  digested  with  the  minimum 
outlay  of  energy — and  consequently  the  least  manifestation  of 
"heat  and  energy."  Conversely  the  most  gross,  stimulating, 
and  unnatural  foods  would  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  more 
energy  in  their  digestion;  more  "heat  and  energy  "is  manifested 

1  "  Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food."  (U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Bulletin,  No.  142.) 
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to  the  senses,  consequently;  and  a  close  inspection  of  the  table 
of  food  materials  completely  justifies  this  view. 

Thus:  while  the  fuel  value  of  our  natural  foods  (fruits)  is 
extremely  low — showing  that  they  cause  but  little  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  during  the  process  of  their  digestion — 
vegetables  are  far  higher  in  the  scale;  breads,  meats,  and  dried 
fruits  still  higher;  while  certain  highly  stimulating  articles  of 
diet  are  far  and  away  the  highest  of  all — furnishing  more  than 
twelve  times  the  ''heat  and  energy"  of  e.g.,  a  porterhouse 
steak!  (pp.  16-18.)  Apples,  e.g.,  ''furnish"  (supposedly)  190 
calories  per  pound;  raspberries  220  cal.;  strawberries  150  cal.; 
muskmelons  (SO  cal.;  and  watermelons  only  50  cal.;  while 
parsnips  "furnish"  230  cal. ;  sweet  potatoes  440  cal. ;  lima  beans 
540  cal.;  white  bread  1,200  cal.;  dried  apricots  1,125  cal.;  ribs 
of  beef  1,135  cal.;  mutton  chops  1,415  cal.;  fresh  ham  1,320  cal. ; 
bacon  (smoked)  2,715  cal.;  salt  pork  3,555  cal.;  and  chocolate 
(a  stimulant!)  5,625.  I  can  conceive  no  better  proof  of  my 
main  contention  than  is  afforded  by  a  careful  study  of  the  above 
figures.  Here  we  have  a  steady  increase  in  the  energy  of  diges- 
tion— expended — precisely  as  we  should  expect,  h  priori,  were 
my  hypothesis  true,  and  progressing  in  exact  ratio  to  the  degree 
of  imwholesomeness,  or  " unnaturalness "  of  the  food;  i.e.,  the 
more  the  food  diverges  from  the  normal,  or  natural  food  of  man, 
the  greater  the  waste  of  energy  necessitated  in  order  to  appro- 
priate it  for  the  organism,  and  consequently  the  more  heat  we 
notice,  accompanying  such  waste  or  expenditure. 

We  clearly  perceive  that,  as  the  food  becomes  rich(M',  heavier, 
more  unsuited  for  digestion — more  indigestible,  in  fact  (not 
more  nutritious,  be  it  observed),  the  greater  the  number  of 
calories  supposedly  imparted  to  the  organism;  while,  upon  a 
plain,  wholesome,  non-stimulating  diet,  the  number  of  calories 
is  proportionately  low.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated,  e.r/.,  in  (he 
case  of  poultry.  Here,  while  boiled  chicken  supposedly  furnishes 
l)ut  305  cal.,  and  fowl  765  cal.,  the  far  richer,  greasier,  and  ob- 
viously still  more  unwholesome  flesh  foods,  turkey  and  goose, 
''furnisli"  respectiv(*ly,  1,060  cal.  and  1,475  cal.  T\\v  al)ovr 
facts  fully  corroborate  my  contention,  and  sustain  tlie  theory 
advanced,  most  forcibly. 
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Throughout  the  above  argument,  I  have  been  laboring  to 
show  that,  if  the  accepted  theories  were  carried  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  they  become  self-contradictory  and  absurd,  and  the 
presumption  is  certainly  strong  that  we  derive  no  heat  whatever 
from  the  daily  food — which  presumption  becomes  almost  a 
settled  fact  in  view  of  the  evidence  to  be  presented  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  book,  and  especially  in  the  chapter  on  ''The  Tempera- 
ture." (pp.  448-59.)  It  now  remains  for  me  to  indicate,  briefly, 
a  few  additional  facts  tending  to  confirm  my  theory. 

First,  I  ask,  if  our  bodily  heat  comes  from  the  food,  how  is  it 
that  the  body  always  remains  at  a  more  or  less  uniform  tempera- 
ture— and  that,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  food  we  daily  con- 
sume? If  the  temperature  be  dependent  upon  food  combus- 
tion, then,  surely,  the  more  food  we  eat,  the  higher  the  bodily 
temperature  should  be,  and  vice  versa.  And  the  fact  that  such 
is  not  the  case  is  one  of  the  standing  wonders  of  physiology. 
And  it  appears  to  me  that  the  current  theory  is  practically  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  the  bodily  temperature  does  not  sink, 
but  rises,  during  a  fast — when  no  food  whatever  is  ingested 
that  can  be  oxidized,  (pp.  452-3.)  And  if  it  be  asserted,  in 
answer  to  this,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  bodily  heat  be  main- 
tained, under  such  circumstances,  by  the  oxidation  of  our  ow^n 
tissues,  then,  I  ask,  why  is  it  that  the  temperature  is  higher, 
after  a  fast  of  several  days,  than  before  such  a  fast  was  entered 
upon?  It  is  readily  conceivable  that  an  equal — or  slightly 
reduced — temperature  might  be  maintained  for  some  consider- 
able time  by  oxidizing  off  our  own  tissues  in  this  way;  but,  I 
ask,  why  is  the  temperature  higher  than  before  the  fast?  (For 
proof  of  this,  v.  pp.  452-3.)  Can  the  current  theories  explain 
this  undoubted  fact?  How  easily  it  might  be  interpreted  on 
my  theory  will  be  apparent  immediately. 

Now  for  a  few  confirmatory  facts. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,"  says  Dr.  Wesley 
Mills, ^  ''that  when  an  individual  exercises,  the  skin  becomes 
flushed,  and  so  with  the  increased  production  of  heat,  especially 
in  the  muscles,  there  is  a  provision  of  unusual  escape  of  the  sur- 
plus; at  the  same  time  sweat  breaks  out  visibly,  or  if  not,  the 
1  "Animal  Physiology,"  pp.  464-6. 
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insensible  perspiration  is  generally  increased;  and  this  accounts 
for  an  additional  increment  of  loss;  while  the  lungs  do  extra  work 
and  exhale  an  increased  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor,  so  that  in 
these  various  ways  the  body  is  cooled.  Manifestly  there  is  some 
sort  of  coordination  between  the  processes  of  heat  production 
and  heat  expenditure.  Certainly,  any  theory  that  will  imply 
that  vital  processes  are  more  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system  than  has  hitherto  been  taught,  will,  we  think,  advance 
physiology.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  whole  metabolism  of  a 
hibernating  animal  is  lowered,  that  with  this  there  is  loss  of  con- 
sciousness much  more  profoimd  than  in  ordinary  sleep,  of  itself 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  nervous  system  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair." 

Here,  certainly,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  current  theories 
are  insufficient  to  account,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  for  the 
phenomena  observed;  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  theory — one 
more  in  accordance  with  all  the  facts — is  patent.  As  Doctor 
Hroadbent  remarked : 

''When  the  body  is  clogged  by  over-eating,  the  production  of 
heat  is  impeded.  ...  I  am  often  asked  what  food  gives 
warmth  and  heat.  No  food  does  this.  Food  may  stimulate  and 
])r()duce  sensations  of  warmth,  but  the  body  only  is  the  heat 
producer."^ 

Dr.  John  D.  Malcolm,  in  his  '^Physiology  of  Death  from 
Traumatic  Fever,"  (pp.  1-2),  brought  forward  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  the  production  of  heat  in  the  body  depends  entirely 
upon  the  nervous  system  and  its  activity.     In  part,  he  says: 

"The  development  of  heat  in  living  structures  depends  on  tis- 
sue changes,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  tem])erature  of  the 
body  may  be  raised  at  will  by  the  stimulation  of  a  portion  of  the 
brain  substance  to  the  'medial  side  of  the  Corpus  Striatum  near 
the  Nodus  Cursorius  of  Nothnagel. '  .  .  .  A\ith  {\\v,  produc- 
tion  of  heat,  a  mechanism  for  its  elimination  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated; and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  heat-eliminating 
function  is  also  under  the  control  of  the  thermal  nervous  system." 

Another  j)roof  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  dependent  upon 
the  degree  of  activity  of  the  n('r\()us  system,  rather  than  upon 

i"II()\v  to  I\('('p  Warm,"  p.  *.). 
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the  oxidation  of  food,  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  sexual  excite- 
ment, when  tlie  nervous  system  is  excited  to  an  exceptional 
degree,  (yet  when  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
oxidation  of  food  is  going  on  at  an  equally  rapid  rate — propor- 
tionately rapid,  so  as  to  account  for  the  facts)  the  body  becomes 
excessively  hot,  and  frequently  perspires,  within  a  very  few 
seconds.  This  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  theory 
that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  its  expenditure  thi'ough  the  nervous  mechanism  (see  below), 
but  hardly  explicable  on  the  current  theories. 
Again,  it  has  been  stated  that: 

''When  a  man  does  no  muscular  work  (save,  of  course,  the 
internal  work  of  respiration,  circulation,  etc.),  all  the  energy 
leaves  his  hody  as  heat;  but  when  he  does  muscular  work,  as  in 
lifting  weights  or  driving  a  bicycle,  part  of  the  energy  appears  in 
the  external  work  thus  done,  and  the  rest  is  given  off  from  the 
body  as  heat."^ 

Now,  if  this  were  the  case,  then  those  persons  who  take  the 
least  exercise  should  be  the  hottest — for  the  reason  that,  all  or 
most  of,  the  energy  would  be  available  for  purposes  of  heating 
the  body — when  less  is  expended  in  the  production  of  energy  for 
exercise  and  other  wasteful  purposes.  This  would  be  a  per- 
fectly logical  deduction  from  the  premises;  but  of  course,  such 
is  not  the  case.  Again,  on  the  current  theories,  the  facts  appear 
self-contradictory  and  absurd;  but  on  the  theory  to  be  out- 
lined immediately,  it  all  appears  rational  and  consistent  enough. 

Another  confirmatory  fact,  which  I  quote  from  Doctor  Rabag- 
hati's  ''Functions  of  Food  in  the  Body,"  p.  39,  is  this.  In  part, 
he  says: 

"I  have  known  .  .  .  the  bodily  temperature  elevated  by 
as  much  as  3  degrees  F.  from  96  to  99  degrees,  and  to  remain 
up  for  an  hour  or  two,  by  taking  a  cup  of  simple  hot  coffee.  It  is, 
of  course,  physically  impossible  that  half  a  pint  of  coffee  at  110 
degrees  F.  could  have  raised  120  pounds  of  the  bodily  tissues  of  a 
man  through  two  or  three  degrees,  and  have  maintained  it  at 

»  "  Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food,"  by  W.  O.  Atwater, 
Ph.D.,  etc.,  p.  11. 
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that  level  for  some  hours.  As  a  question  of  thermal  physics  it  is 
impossible.  How  then  did  the  coffee  act?  It  did  not  contain 
any  nutrient  material  in  the  conventional  sense.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  nutrient  material  contained  in  the  coffee,  if 
there  was  any  (there  was  neither  sugar  nor  cream  in  it),  could 
have  directly,  by  its  oxidation,  raised  the  bodily  temperature. 
What  it  did  do,  I  suppose,  was  to  stimulate  the  body  to  use  up 
some  of  the  materials  already  accumulated  in  it  in  excess;  and, 
by  freeing  the  body  of  them,  to  allow  bio-dynamic  or  vital  energy 
freer  play  to  raise  the  temperature.  I  infer  that  nutritive  mate- 
rial existed  in  the  body  in  excess  at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment,  because  the  temperature  was  sub-normal  by  two 
degrees  of  more — the  bodily  functions  being  choked  or  depressed 
by  this  cause.  I  have  known  a  glass  of  hot  water  have  the  same 
effect  in  raising  the  bodily  temperature,  though  not  by  2  or  3 
degrees.     .     .     " 

Proof  that  the  bodily  temperature  is  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  vitality,  and  not  upon  the  extent  of  the  food  combus- 
tion, is  furnished  by  numerous  observations  of  the  phenomena 
of  fasting,  (pp.  452-3.)  Here  we  shall  see  that  the  temperature 
is  always  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  patient's 
vitality,  and  to  nothing  else.^  We  cannot,  therefore,  gauge  the 
bodily  temperature  by  any  standard  of  food  analysis — only  by 
far  subtl(T  considerations.  We  know  that  we  cannot  perma- 
nently increase  the  bodily  heat  either  by  changing  the  quality, 

'It  is  conccival)Ic,  of  course,  that  food  docs  supply  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  to  the  l)0(ly,  under  certain  conditions;  but  my  claim  is  that  this  is  more 
of  a  patholo.ii;ical  than  a  physiolo<:;ical  process;  and  that  it  would  never  occur 
if  normal  bodily  and  climatic  conditions  existed.  The  vitality  should  never 
be  so  low — nor  the  temperature  so  cold — as  to  necessitate  this;  and  if  these 
conditions  do  exist,  it  would  prove,  merely,  that  they  are  muiatural  conditions 
which  the  or<j:;anism  nuist  counteract  by  adopting;  some  extreme  measures; 
and  would  not  at  all  prove  that  these  measures  are  nonnal  ones.  The  fact 
that  we  eat  more — and  especially  more  fatty  foods — in  the  colder  weather 
mip;ht  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  this  maimer — thoufjh  I  have  on  pp.  841-2 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  popular  idea  that  we  must  ''stvilT"  ourselves  in 
the  winter  time  is  a  p;ro.ss  mi.stake.  Thus,  we  might  conceive  that  some  food  is, 
under  the.se  circumstances,  transfonned  into  heat;  but,  as  state<l,  it  would 
not  prove  that  this  was  a  normal  jiroce.ss — merely  that  living  in  .such  an 
extremely  cold  climate  was  distinctly  uimatural  to  the  organism.  It  would 
merely  i)e  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  whicii  the  organism  should  not  function. 
T  am  con\inc<'d  that  this  process  is  abnonnrd,  and  a  waste  of  energ\'.  and 
tliat  any  long-eoiitimied  practice  of  the  kind  would  ultimately  tend  to  .Miorten 
(li(>  lif(>  of  the  iiidi\idual  wjiich  ."^eems  fo  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  all 
who  live  in  the  arctic  regions  are  notoriously  short-lived. 
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or  adding  to  the  quantity,  of  the  food  ingested,'  since  we  know 
that  while  they  occasionally  increase  the  heat  to  an  abnormal 
degree  (fever),  these  methods  frequently  lower  the  temperature, 
by  lowering  the  patient's  vitality  (by  plugging  up  the  connective 
tissue  with  an  excess  of  food),  when  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
reverse  process  is  the  correct  one  to  follow,  because  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  frequently  higher  at  the  end  of  a  protracted 
fast  than  it  was  at  its  commencement.  A  normal  temperature 
indicates  a  normal  condition,  and  the  presence  of  sufficient 
vitality;  and  when  the  temperature  is  above  or  below  this, 
abnormal  conditions  are  present.  In  either  case,  our  object 
should  be  to  elevate  or  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  normal, 
and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  removing  the  causes  that  ren- 
dered it  ab-  or  sub-normal;  and  this  is  done  by  removing  the 
excess  of  effete  material  (food  material)  which  is  clogging  the 
system,  and  rendering  its  fullest  capacity  for  life  and  enjoyment 
impossible. 

1  "  We  cannot  raise  the  temperature  of  animals  above  the  normal  standard 
by  increasing  the  supply  of  hydrocarbons  in  the  food,  nor  can  we  arrest  the 
production  of  heat  by  depriving  animals  of  the  so-called  calorific  principles." 
C'The  Source  of  Muscular  Power,"  by  Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  etc.,  p.  14.)  Says 
Doctor  Walter  ("The  Exact  Science  of  Health,"  p.  173):  "The  fact  is,  the 
quantity  of  heat  possessed  appears  to  bear  little  relation  to  the  food  eaten, 
showing  that  there  is  some  other  source  of  heat  in  the  human  body  than 
chemical  affinity.  Heat  is  the  product  of  vital  activity  just  as  surely  as  of 
chemical  action.     .     .     ." 
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CHAPTER  I 

AIR   AND   BREATHING 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  only  point  upon  which  modern 
hygienic  and  orthodox  medical  writers  even  tend  to  agree  is  the 
advocation  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  fresh,  pure  air.  Even 
here,  the  agreement  is  but  partial;  it  is  by  no  means  complete. 
For,  whereas  the  hygienic  physician  advocates  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pure  air  at  all  times — from  the  moment  he  is  born* — 
and  in  all  places,  the  orthodox  practitioner  frequently  denies 
his  suffering  patient  this  privilege,  and  for  the  same  absurd 
reason  that  he  administers  poisons,  viz.,  that  the  same  agencies 
are  not  good  for  the  well  and  the  sick  alike;  and  what  is  freely 
acknowledged  to  be  beneficial  to  the  well  man,  is  denied  the  sick 
patient,  who  stands  in  far  greater  need  of  every  assistance 
which  hygiene  and  Nature  can  offer. 

Before  I  proceed,  then,  I  wish  my  position  to  be  distinctly 
understood;  viz.,  that  out-of-door,  pure  air  is  not  only  ad- 
missable,  but  absolutely  essential  to  the  patient,  at  all  times, 
under  all  circumstances,  in  all  diseases. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  thoroughly  justify  my  posi- 
tion in  the  limited  space  that  I  can  devote  to  it,  in  a  work  of 
this  character;  but  I  cannot  help  making  a  few  comments  upon 
this  greatest  of  all  blunders — shutting  off  the  outside  air,  under 
the  impression  that  it  causes  ''colds,"  or  in  other  ways  aggra- 
vates diseased  conditions.     Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment   to 

>Says  J.    r.   MuUrr  ('My  System,"  n.    lf>-2()):    "My  (wo  little  boys  are 
hi^^er  and  healthier  than  any  other  ehiklren  of  the  same  a^e  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  elder  only  slept  with  eloso<l  windows  the  first  ten  days  of  his  life 
and  the  younfz;er  h;us  never,  either  sunnner  or  winter,  been  in  a  n.)om  with 
closed  windows  since  tlie  nijxht  he  wits  bom  " 

3.51 
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some  primary  considerations.  First,  it  must  be  understood 
that  air  is,  in  a  sense,  our  most  important  food.  "We  can  live 
for  weeks  without  soHd  food,  for  days  without  water,  but  only 
for  a  few  minutes  without  air."  Deep,  full  breathing  is  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  at  all  times.  One  reason  is  that  it 
thoroughly  exercises  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  chest;  and  a  thorough  action  of  the  diaphragm  acts  very 
beneficially  in  massaging  the  bowels,  and  in  exercising  the 
entire  abdominal  viscera.  This  would  enable  us  to  understand 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  ''crying  spell."  Like  laughter,  this 
has  exercised  the  diaphragm  which,  in  turn,  has  stimulated  the 
internal  organs  into  greater  activity.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
purely  physiological  reason  for  the  good  effects  of  both  laughter 
and  crying — the  increased  action  of  the  diaphragm — and  the 
results  from  such  increased  action  must  necessarily  be  beneficial 
— quite  apart  from  all  purely  psychic  influence. 

It  is  true  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  crying  spell  might  be 
explained  upon  altogether  different  lines.  Thus,  Doctor  Oswald, 
in  his  "Household  Remedies"  (p.  216),  says: 

"The  Roman  gladiators  shouted  and  laughed  aloud  while  their 
wounds  were  being  dressed.  A  scalded  child  sobs  and  gasps  for 
a  therapeutical  purpose:  instinct  teaches  it  the  readiest  way  to 
benumb  the  feeling  of  pain.  The  physiological  rationale  of  all 
this  is  that  rapid  breathing  is  an  ancesthetic." 

Why  this  should  be  so  long  remained  a  puzzle,  but  the  correct 
answer  is  probably  that  given  by  Doctor  Kitchen,  when  he  says :' 

"With  too  rapid  respiration  the  blood  gets  too  much  charged 
with  oxygen,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  does  not  escape  with  its 
usual  rapidity;  and  an  excess  of  either  or  both  of  these  gases  in 
the  blood  acts  as  an  anaesthetic  upon  the  nerve  centers." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that : 

''A  complete  unconsciousness  to  pain  is  attended  with  an  ex- 
tremely feeble  and  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  respiration."  ^ 

Feeble  respiration  in  a  lesser  degree  is,  as  we  know,  the  cause 
of  clogging  of  the  lung  tissue  and  of  yawning.^    This  latter  is 

1  "The  Diaphragm,"  p.  52. 

2 Trail:  "Popular  Physiology,"  p.  151. 

3  "Yawning,"  by  Henrietta  Russell,  p.  36. 
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a  reflex  action  caused  by  bad  air  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is  the 
gymnastic  chosen  by  Nature  to  awaken  the  respiratory  organs 
into  activity. 

Upon  respiration  depends  life,  and  we  depend  upon  our  lungs 
from  moment  to  moment  for  the  maintenance  of  our  lives.  As 
every  plant  and  every  living  animal  needs  light  and  air  for  its 
healthful  and  perfect  development,  so  man  needs  these  agencies, 
and  without  them  disease  and  death  would  soon  result.  As  an 
example  of  the  deadly  effect  of  impure  air  upon  the  organism  I 
need  only  cite  one  case.     It  is  the  following: 

"...  It  is  stated,  with  much  regret,  that  in  a  certain 
tunnel,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  being  taken,  all  the 
men  engaged  in  driving  the  drainage  heading  by  means  of  a  tun- 
neling machine  have  died;  and  in  the  case  of  the  first  Vyrnwy 
tunnel  crossing  of  the  river  jMersey — driven  by  Greathead  shield 
under  pressure — the  mortality  was  great.  "^ 

For  consider!  With  every  breath  inspired  about  thirty  cubic 
inches  of  air  are  drawn  into  the  lungs;  and  with  every  expira- 
tion nearly  an  equal  amount  of  foul  gases  are  expelled.  And 
when  we  consider  that  a  man  breathes  twenty  times  a  minute, 
on  the  average,  or  28,800  times  every  twenty-four  hours-  it 
l^ecomes  obvious  what  a  tremendous  task  the  lungs  daily  j^erform. 

The  blood,  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  has  undergone  cer- 
tain chemical  changes^  becoming  purihed — being  transformed 
from  the  foul,  purple,  venous  blood,  to  the  pure,  scarlet,  arterial 
blood — and  giving  up  its  impure  matter  in  solution,  which  is 
expelled  by  means  of  the  breath.  The  lungs  are  thus  an  im- 
portant excretory  or  eliminating  organ;  and  are  commonly  so 
regarded;  but  the  extreme  significance  of  this  fact  is  liardly 
recognized  l)y  the  majority  of  the  medical  fraternity.  Let  us 
take  one  case  by  way  of  illustration.  A  man  is  strangled — an 
operation    wliicli    takes   but   a   few   moments,    at    the   outside. 

'  "Tlic  Clreat  Alpine  Tunnels,"  by  Franeis  Fox.  M.I.C.K..  p.  (i'Jl. 
=  "  Health.  Slrent^fh  and  Fower.'Mn-  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sarjxent .  ]\  92.^ 
3  Not  altogether  cheinical,  a.s  is  conuuonly  supposed.  Says  H.  de  Varipnv 
("Air  and  Life,"  p.  .')2'.)) :  "  Fivinir  tissues  absorb  oxypen  indinu'tly  and  will 
not  tolerate  it  when  direetly  supplied."  Although  this  fact  would  not  aetually 
prove  that  the  proees.s  was  vilal,  it  very  stronjily  suir^ests  it.  it  .seoins  to  nie-  - 
neeessitatin^  some  sort  of  "dige.stifui "  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  orpani.sm's 
need.s. 
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Here,  death  followed  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere. 
Now,  in  this  instance,  death  followed  in  an  extremely  short  space 
of  time;  but  for  what  reason?  Is  it  because  air,  as  such,  was 
not  admitted  into  the  lungs,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to 
contract  and  expand,  and  to  fill  the  air  cells?  By  no  means! 
Most  people  seem  to  hnagine  that  they  are  constructed  somewhat 
on  the  order  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  that,  when  the  forced 
draught  is  suspended,  death  results.  But  this  is  not  the  real 
cause  of  death.  In  such  cases — as  indeed  in  all  cases  of  sus- 
pended breathing — death  results  from  poisoning  the  system  by 
toxic  matter  in  the  blood,  which  has  failed  to  become  aerated 
in  its  passage  through  the  lungs.  The  blood  of  the  strangled 
or  suffocated  man  is  nearly  black — the  deadly  effects  of  allowing 
the  blood  to  circulate  even  once  or  twice  through  the  system 
without  being  purified.  And  this  is  sufficient  to  induce  death ! 
What  a  tremendous  amount  of  toxic  matter  our  systems  must 
daily  manufacture  and  eliminate  for  such  a  result  to  follow  in 
so  short  a  time !  We  can  readily  see  how  any  disease  may  thus 
accumulate,  consequent  upon  the  inactivity  or  blockage  of  one 
of  the  eliminating  organs;  indeed,  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
human  race  is  as  well  as  it  is ! 

But. to  return  to  the  influence  of  fresh  air  in  diseased  condi- 
tions. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  about  three  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  are  needed  each  hour  by  each  person,^  and  if 
this  is  not  supplied  by  free  circulation  through  open  windows, 
evil  results  are  bound  to  follow.* 

There  is  a  widespread  delusion  that  fresh  air — while  it  may 
be  healthful  and  advantageous  to  those  in  a  normal  condition, 
or  even  in  the  majority  of  diseases,  still,  it  is  harmful,  or  even 
dangerous  in  others!  Pneumonia  is  one  of  these.  Surely,  in 
no  disease  have  so  many  antiquated  notions  been  so  long  retained 
as  in  this.  A  patient  suffering  from  this  disease  is  carefully 
guarded  from  the  slightest  breath  of  cold,  pure  air.  The  clogged, 
diseased  lungs  are  deprived  of  their  chief  hope  and  support,  in 
their  attempts  to  bring  about  a  recovery.     Only  ''stuffy,"  fetid 

i" Hygiene,"  by  Nodder  and  Firth,  p.  30;  "Hand-Book  of  Sanitary 
Information,"  by  R.  S.  Tracy,  p.  16. 

2  See,  in  this  connection,  Schofield:  ''Nerves  in  Order,"  p.  83;  Gibbsr 
''Ambulance  Lectures,"  p.  19;  Page:  "The  Horse,"  p.  12;  etc. 
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disease-soaked  atmosphere  is  permitted  the  patient;  every 
breath  of  cold  air  (that  greatest  of  all  arresters  of  decomposition, 
putrefaction,  and  diseased  conditions)  is  carefully  excluded — a 
course  which,  without  doubt,  is  responsible  for  the  fearful  mor- 
tality in  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  its  almost  universally  fatal 
consequences.  This  superstition  alone  sends  its  thousands  to 
the  grave.  Doctor  Page's  system  of  supplying  the  patient  air 
that  has  been  rendered  extremely  cold,  artificially,  by  being 
passed  tlirough  an  ice-packed  case,  has  been  followed  by  him 
for  years,  with  the  result  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  from 
this  disease,  in  his  practice,  is  practically  niL^  One  would 
think  that  such  an  object  lesson  would  have  some  influence  over 
the  prevailing  treatment  of  this  disease;  yet  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  so !  ^ 

I  have  already  spoken  of  this  superstition  of  the  ovW  effects 
of  cold  air  in  connection  with  "colds."  The  fear  of  "draughts" 
is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  harmful  delusions  of  the  age.^ 
The  mistaken  idea  that  the  cold  is  the  disease  itself,  and  not 
the  process  of  cure ;  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  existing  between 
"caused"  and  "occasioned"  is  responsible  for  this  widespn^ad 
superstition — to  the  point,  indeed,  as  Doctor  Oswald  so  well 
said:  "Of  mistaking  the  cause  for  a  cure,  and  the  most  effective 
cure  for  the  cause  of  the  disease."  As  this  author  says  else- 
where:* 

"The  truth  is,  that  cold  air  often  reveals  the  existence  of  a 
disease.  It  initiates  the  reconstructive  process,  and  thus  a})par- 
ently  the  disease  itself,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
proximate  and  an  original  cause.  .  .  .  The  vital  energy  of  a 
person  l^reathing  the  stagnant  air  of  an  unventilated  stove- 
room  is  often  inadequate  to  the  task  of  undertaking  a  restorative 
process — through  the  respiratory  organs,  clogged  witli  })hlegni 
and  all  kinds  of  impurities,  may  be  sadly  in  need  of  relief.  But, 
during  a  sleigh  ride,  or  a  few  hours  sleep  before  a  window  left  open 

1  "Natural  Cure,"  p.  102. 

2  SiiH'C  this  was  written,  Dr.  I.  C.  Fisher,  superintendent  of  the  I'resliy- 
terian  Hospital,  New  York  City,  antl  other  physicians  have  eoine  forwanl  lus 
staunch  advocates  of  the  "oixjn  air  treatment"  of  iineunionia.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  their  exj>erinients  and  conclusions  will  shortly  revolutionize  medical 
practice  alon^  thes(^  lines. 

3  "  Deep  Breathing."  l)v  Sophia  Marquise  A.  CiccoHna,  j).   \'2. 
*  "  Physical  iMhication""  pp.  2}D-r)0. 
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by  accident,  the  bracing  influence  of  the  fresh  air  revives  the 
drooping  vitaHty,  and  Nature  avails  herself  of  the  chance  to  begin 
repairs;  the  lungs  reveal  their  diseased  condition,  i.e.,  they  pro- 
ceed to  rid  themselves  of  the  accumulated  impurities.  Persistent 
in-door  life  would  have  aggravated  the  evil  by  postponing  the 
crisis,  or  by  turning  a  temporary  affection  into  a  chronic  disease. 
But  in  a  plurality  of  cases  Nature  will  seize  upon  even  a  transient 
improvement  of  the  external  circumstances:  a  cold  night  that 
disinfects  the  atmosphere  of  the  bedroom  in  spite  of  closed  win- 
dows, a  draught  of  cold  air  from  an  adjoining  room,  or  one  of 
those  accidental  exposures  to  wind  and  weather  which  the  veriest 
slave  of  the  cold  air  superstition  cannot  always  avoid." 

<  Another  subject  I  should  like  to  mention  in  passing,  whose 
importance  is  second  to  none.  I  refer  to  what  some  hygienic 
writers  have  so  happily  called  the  ''night  air  superstition." 
The  belief  that  "night  air" — or,  more  usually,  dainp  night  air, 
is  injurious,  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind  that  it  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  many  years  before  this  silly  superstition  is 
fully  eradicated.  The  belief  that  night  air  is  detrimental  to 
the  patient  can,  of  course,  be  most  readily  shown  to  be  a  pre- 
posterous delusion.    As  Doctor  Densmore  pointed  out :  ^ 

"We  cannot  breathe  any  other  air  than  night  air  during  the 
night;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  close  the  windows,  and  make  the 
interior  air  impure  by  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs.  It  is  just 
the  same  night  air  as  that  which  is  excluded  by  the  closed  windows; 
but  while  the  latter  is  uncontaminated  and  invigorating,  the 
latter  is  foul  and  debilitating;  and  whoever  will  make  the  experi- 
ment will  find  the  same  advantage  in  getting  pure  air  at  night  as  is 
found  in  getting  it  in  the  day  time." 

Indeed,  it  has  been  said  on  excellent  authority  that  ''of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  night  air  is  by  far  the  purest."  ^  How 
can  the  oncoming  of  darkness  affect  the  purity  of  the  air?  Its 
composition  is  certainly  not  changed;  and  this  being  so,  the 
only  possible  objections  that  can  be  raised  to  night  air  are  (1) 
that  it  is  colder ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  damper,  than  the  air  breathed 
in  the  day  time.     Let  us  examine  these  objections  in  turn. 

1  "How  Nature  Cures,"  pp.  80-1. 

2  ''The  Baby,"  by  Mariaiina  Wheeler,  p.  16. 
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(1)  Suppose  that  the  night  air  is  somewhat  colder,  what  then? 
The  fall  in  temperature  is  only  that  of  a  few  degrees,  as  a  rule, 
and,  even  were  it  considerably  more  than  this,  I  ask,  what  then? 
Is  not  the  temperature  of  the  day  air,  in  winter,  far  colder  than 
night  air  in  the  spring  or  fall — to  say  nothing  of  the  summer? 
And  are  we  not  accustomed  to  far  greater,  more  severe  and  more 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  the  winter,  when  leaving  a 
heated  building,  and  emerging  into  the  freezing  atmos- 
phere?^ 

No  one  thinks  of  such  sudden  changes  because,  forsooth,  the 
sun  happens  to  be  shining  at  the  time!  It  is  not  ''night  air" 
and  consequently  cannot  be  harmful!  How  ridiculous  it  is! 
What  is  the  gradual  and  regular  decline  of  a  few  degrees  F. 
compared  with  this?  Has  not  the  position  only  to  be  stated  in 
order  to  necessitate  its  own  refutation? 

(2)  But  the  principal  argument  against  night  air  is  that  it  is 
damp.  That  such  an  objection  ever  gained  public  credence  at 
all  is  due  solely  to  the  absurd  doctrines  universally  prevalent. 
The  air  is  dangerous  because  it  is  damp !  Does  not  every  medical 
man  know  that  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nose  and  throat  are 
purposely  moistened  by  nature  in  order  that  every  particle  of  air 
inhaled  may  he  thoroughly  dampened,  before  it  reaches  the  lungs; 
and  that  no  air  ever  reaches  the  lungs,  in  health,  that  is  not 
thus  thoroughly  dampened  by  nature,  purposely?  Says  Dr. 
A.  R.  Baker  :^ 

"Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  no  matter  how  dry 
the  atmosphere  inhaled,  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  through  the  nos- 
trils, it  is  completely  saturated  with  moisture." 

Further,  when,  for  any  reason,  the  passages  become  diseiised 
or  artificially  opened — as,  e.g.,  in  cases  of  ''cut-throat,"  in 
which  the  wind  ]Mj)e  has  been  severed — the  air  must  be  ren- 
dered, not  only  warm,  but  damp  in  order  to  pn'sers'e,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  natural  conditions!     Thus,  in  tletailing  the  treat- 

'  I  myself  have  known  this  rhanf:;e  to  have  occurred.  While  iivini;  in 
MinneapoHs,  Minn.,  I  have  suddenly  eniers^ed  from  an  ofhce  huildini:.  heattnl 
to  S0°  F.,  on  to  the  street,  in  which  the  temperature  was  8S°  V.  helow  /.en>  - 
an  instnninneouft  drop  of  some  ll.S°  F.! 

- ''Coughs,  Colds  and  Cat arrh,"  j).  7. 
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ment  for  cut-throat   (arresting  the  hemorrhage,  etc.),  Doctor 
Osborn  goes  on  to  say : ' 

"The  patient  must  likewise  be  kept  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmos- 
phere by  means  of  a  bronchitis-kettle  placed  on  the  fire  in  the 
room.  Ordinarily  the  air  passing  through  the  mouth  is  freed  from 
all  foreign  bodies,  moistened  by  the  saliva,  and  warmed  by  its 
passage  across  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  the  above  directions  are  carried  out  to  supply  these  several 
deficiencies." 

All  these  facts  are  known  to  the  medical  man.  Now,  the 
question  arises:  knowing  this  (and  he  must)  wherein  lies  the 
supposed  danger  of  night  air?  In  what  possible  manner  can  it 
prove  harmful  or  dangerous?  Our  lungs  merely  receive  air 
w^iich  has  been  partially  moistened  by  atmospheric  changes, 
instead  of  altogether  moistened  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  our 
nose,  throat  and  bronchial  tubes.  (We  should  never  breathe 
through  the  mouth,  under  any  circumstances.) ^  That  this  can 
be  considered  injurious  and  less  healthful  to  invalids  than  the 
foul,  disease-impregnated  atmosphere  of  the  closed-in  room, 
will  doubtless  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  singular  delusions 
which  dominated  the  human  race  for  so  long  a  time,  when  its 
clear-sightedness  was,  in  almost  every  other  direction,  mani- 
festing itself  most  markedly.^ 

Full,  deep  breathing,  then,  is  one  of  Nature's  sovereign 
remedies  for  diseased  conditions  of  any  character  whatever; 
pure  air,  containing  an  abundance  of  oxygen,  being  the  greatest 
of  all  germicides,  of  all  disinfectants.  On  this  question,  Florence 
Nightingale  doubtless  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  when  she 
said:* 

''Let  no  one  ever  depend  upon  fumigations,  'disinfectants,'  and 
the  like,  for  purifying  the  air.  The  offensive  thing,  not  its  smell, 
must  be  removed.     A  celebrated  medical  lecturer  began  one  day, 

»  "First  Aid:  Ambulance  Lectures,"  p.  49. 

2  Doctor  Densmore,  in  his  "  How  Nature  Cures,"  pp.  96-7,  cites  a  long  list 
of  evils  resultant  from  mouth  breathing — diseased  gums,  teeth,  and  nasal 
passages,  and  deformed  jaws  being  some  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these. 
See  also  Doctor  Patchen  "How  Should  We  Breathe?"  p.  16;  Wagner  "Habit- 
ual Mouth  Breathing;"  Yogi  Ramacharaka:  "The  Hindu-Yogi  Science  of 
Breath,"  p.  25,  etc. 

3  "Natural  Hygiene,"  by  H.  Lahmann,  M.D.,  p.  5. 
*  "  Notes  on  Nursing,"  p.  23.  ?f^ 
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'Fumigations,  gentlemen,  are  of  essential  importance.  They 
make  such  an  abominable  smell  that  they  compel  you  to  open 
the  window.' "1 

Cool,  pure  air  never  hindered  or  aggravated  any  disease,  nor 
retarded  its  progress;  but  the  practice  of  excluding,  of  carefully 
guarding  against  fresh  air,  as  though  it  were  the  greatest  of 
poisons,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  dangerous  delusions  of  the  age. 

''The  difference  between  fresh  air  in  motion  and  stagnant  in- 
door air  is  that  between  the  pure  water  of  a  running  fountain 
and  the  festering  slime  of  a  cesspool." 

Or,  as  Doctor  Oswald  so  well  said :  ^ 

"The  act  of  re-inspiring  air,  which  has  already  been  subjected 
to  the  process  of  pulmonary  digestion,  is  thus  precisely  analogous 
to  the  act  of  a  famished  animal  devouring  its  own  faeces,  and  if 
performed  habitually  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  equally 
ruinous  consequences." 

See  also  Black:  "Long  Life  and  How  to  Reach  It,"  p.  61-2. 
The  question  of  cold  air  on  the  surface  of  the  body  (air  bath),  I 
shall  consider  on  pp.  364,  375. 

1  shall  close  with  two  final  reflections.  (1)  It  has  frequently 
been  asserted  that  conscious  breathing  is  essential  if  health  is  to 
be  maintained.  To  this  I  would  reply  that  no  other  animal  but 
man  breathes  in  this  manner,  yet  all  enjoy  better  health.  If  his 
food  habits  were  managed  differently,  this  breathing  would  not 
be  necessary.  (2)  It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  no  man 
need  fear  consumption  who  carries  his  chest  well  out.  To  this 
I  would  reply  that  apes  and  all  monkeys  arc  exceptionally  flat 
and  even  hollow  chested,  in  their  native  state,  and  yet  never 
contract  consumption  until  they  enter  captivity.  This  would 
certainly  indicate  that  it  is  the  foul  air  and  tlu^  improper  food 
that  causes  the  consumption,  rather  than  th(>  position  of  the 
chest,  in  cases  of  this  character.  The  chest  may  be  almost  as 
hollow  as  you  like,  provided  the  lungs  are  not  calkni  upon  to 
oxidize  off  such  an  abundance  of  food  material.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  question  at  some  length,  however,  in  Appendix  M, 

'It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  latest  authorities  tend  to  agree  wit }i 
this  view  ;  see  Crandall:  "  How  to  Keep  Well."  p.  rtO. 

2  "  Physical  Education,"  p.  88. 
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CHAPTER  II 

BATHING 

^'Cleanliness  is  Next  to  Godliness'* 

The  skin  is  one  of  the  most  important  depurating  organs  of  the 
body;  the  amount  of  effete  matter  which  is  sometimes  thrown 
off  thi'ough  this  channel  being  ahiiost  incredible.  As  much  as 
two  pints  of  water — containing  various  noxious  gases  and  other 
impurities  in  solution  (and  occasionally  even  much  more  than 
this)^ — is  daily  eliminated  from  the  body  through  this  channel 
alone;  and  that  its  prompt  removal  is  necessary,  if  health  is  to 
be  maintained,  goes  without  saying.  The  great  importance  of 
thorough  and  frequent  bathing  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognized;  yet  most  persons  do  not,  I  am  persuaded,  bathe 
half  enough — even  those  persons  who  consider  themselves 
models  of  cleanliness.  For  the  average  person,  who  does  not 
consider  him-  or  herself  an  invalid,  and  who  follows  anything 
like  the  usual  dietetic  habits  of  the  majority,  one  Turkish 
(cabinet)  bath  weekly,  and  one  or  two  baths  daily,  should  be 
taken  throughout  the  year;  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning,  upon 
arising;  and  a  warmer  one  in  the  evening,  just  before  retiring 
— followed,  invariably,  by  a  cool  sponge-off.  At  this  latter 
bath,  soap  should  be  occasionally  employed.^ 

1  "The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease,"  by  George  Black,  M.D.,  p.  31. 

2 1  shall  not  attempt  now  to  answer  those  hygienists  who  are  opposed  to 
the  use  of  soap,  on  the  ground  that  it  "chokes  the  pores,"  "is  unnecessary," 
etc.  I  am  certain  that,  under  existing  dietetic  conditions,  much  oily  material 
is  excreted  which  cannot  be  properly  removed  by  water  alone.  In  all  cases 
of  skin  diseases,  this  is  especially  apparent,  and  a  week's  trial  should  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  soap,  containing  some  weak  vegetable  oil,  is  a  highly 
important  auxiliary  to  the  bathing  process.  If  the  body  were  in  a  perfect 
state  of  health,  and  the  diet  simple,  non-stimulating  and  abstemious,  I  quite 
agree  that  soap,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  bathing  advocated,  would  be 
quite  unnecessary.  But  these  conditions  are  ideal — not  real,  at  least  so  far 
as  we  find  them  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases;  and  in  all  diseased  conditions, 
the  necessity  is,  of  course,  all  the  more  urgent,  since  elimination  is,  at  that 
time,  proceeding  with  even  more  than  usual  rapidity. 
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The  great  fear  of  the  average  person  is  that  ''so  much  bathing 
is  debihtating."  Of  course  everything  can  be  abused,  no  matter 
how  good  it  may  be,  and  bathing  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Remaining  for  too  long  a  period  in  water,  at  any  temperature, 
is  undoubtedly  debihtating;  but  the  bath  should  never  be  pro- 
tracted to  such  extreme  lengths.  Cold  baths  should  generally 
last  but  a  few  seconds,  and  never  more  than  a  few  minutes,  in 
duration;  their  tonic  and  stimulating  effects  upon  the  skin  are 
all  that  are  desu*ed.  If  there  is  no  reaction,  you  may  be  sure  that 
harm,  instead  of  good,  results  from  the  bath.'  If  swimming, 
the  bath  may,  of  course,  be  considerably  lengthened,  owing  to 
the  vigorous  exercise  taken.  '^Medicated  baths"  are  of  no 
greater  value  than  plain  water — the  sthnulating  effects  of  the 
one  being  as  easily  duplicated  by  the  plain  water  treatment, 
and  I  make  this  statement  after  reading  the  statements  and 
theories  advanced  in,  e.g.,  ''The  Artificial  Nauheim  Bath"  (New 
York).  Warm  baths,  also,  should  last  but  a  few  minutes,  the 
practice  of  lying  and  "soaking"  in  the  bath  being  exceedingly 
reprehensible — rendering  the  skin  flabby,  anaemic  and  inactive. 
A  quick  scrub  in  hot  water,  followed  l)y  a  cool  shower,  will 
produce  only  beneficial  results;  and,  so  long  as  this  course  is 
followed,  the  bath  may  be  indulged  in  daily,  throughout  the 
year,  without  any  fear  whatever  of  its  debilitating  results. 

These  bathing  processes  should  never  by  any  chance  be  made 
too  heroic.  Kneipp  himself  warns  us  against  this  fallacy, ^  while 
Doctor  Trail  repeatedly  urged  that  the  treatment,  both  as  to 
temperature  and  duration,  be  modified  to  suit  the  patient.^ 

Doctor  Dewey,  arguing  against  frequent  bathing,  contended 
that,  since  the  material  to  be  washed  away  is  already  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  it  is  unnecessary  to  bathe  so  frequently  as 
we  do — the  effete  matter,  in  other  words,  having  been  already 
eliminated  when  it  reaches  the  skin.  The  sweat  glands  cannot 
absorb  anything  but  the  very  smallest  percentage  of  water, 
once  eliminated  in  this  manner — the  sweat  glands  being  eliminat- 
ing, not  absorbing  organs — "little  valv(\s  wliose  doors  open  in 
but  one  direction,"  so  to  speak.     \\v  must  further  remember 

>  "How  to  Take  liaths,"  l)y  Ilarri(M   M.  Austin,  .M.D..  j).  <). 

2  "  Mv  Water  Cure,"  1)V  Sel).  Ivueipp,  p.  (). 

»  "The  Bath,"  p.  12;   ''Water  Cure  for  the  Million,"  p.  20. 
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that  these  glands  are  spn*al  in  shape/  and  hence  they  cannot 
readily  absorb  any  water  or  other  liquid  placed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  skin — ''rubbed  into  it" — the  fallacy  of  "flesh  foods," 
etc.,  thus  becoming  manifest. 

Doctor  Dewey  contended  then,  that,  for  these  reasons,  the 
surface  only  need  be  kept  clean,  and  the  undcr-garments  changed 
repeatedly  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  cleanliness  and  an  active 
skin.2 

This  argument  is  open,  I  believe,  to  two  objections.  First, 
the  fact  is  altogether  overlooked  that  bathing  stimulates  the 
function  of  the  skin,  rendering  the  process  of  elimination  more 
rapid  and  effectual  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Second,  grant- 
ing that  the  valves  open  in  but  one  direction,  and  that  no  matter 
once  eliminated,  can,  consequently,  flow  back  into  the  system 
— having  once  passed  this  valve  (been  eliminated) — it  is  obvious 
that  we  must,  nevertheless,  keep  the  valve  itself  clean,  and  prevent 
it  from  becoming  choked  and  blocked  with  the  effete  material 
constantly  passing  through  it.  That  this  might  happen,  has, 
it  seems,  been  altogether  overlooked.  I  think  it  is  also  probably 
true  that : 

''Water  cure  (Nature  cure)  provides,  by  provoking  perspiration 
.  .  .  for  the  expulsion  of  diseased  matter — excites  the  action 
of  the  skin  and  so  enables  it  to  fulfill  its  second  function,  the 
respiring  of  air."^ 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit,  however,  that  were  our  dietetic 
and  other  hygienic  habits  perfect,  bathing  would  be  practically 
unnecessary.  Even  Doctor  Trail,  an  ardent  apostle  of  the 
water  cure,  acknowledged  this  when  he  wrote:* 

"  If  our  habits  were  in  all  respects  normal,  the  skin  would  per- 
form its  depurating  function  without  bathing,  as  well  as  the 
mucous  membrane,  within,  can  do  its  duty  without  washing. 
But  the  improper  ingesta  and  the  foreign  substances  constantly 
taken  into  the  system  through  the  media  of  the  digestive  organs, 
lungs,  and  skin,  necessitate  more  or  less  bathing,  to  enable  the 

» ''The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease,"  by  George  Black,  M.D.,  p.  14, 

2  "  No-Breakfast  Plan,"  p.  203. 

3  "Health  and  the  Various  Methods  of  Cure,"  p.  44. 
*  "Popular  Physiology,"  pp.  210-11. 
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system  to   rid  itself  of  some  of  them,   through  the  cutaneous 
emunctory." 

Constant  bathing,  in  other  words,  is  only  rendered  necessary 
because  we  keep  filling  the  system  with  an  excessive  amount  of 
impure  and  gross  material  calling  for  elimination;  and  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  by  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  etc.,  we  can 
dispense  with  such  constant  bathing;  also  to  what  extent 
fasting  would  act  as  a  corrective  measure,  and  hence  never 
necessitate  the  water  cure  at  all!  And  of  the  two  processes  of 
elimination,  fasting  is  the  safer,  the  more  natural — in  every  way, 
the  superior  method.  This  is  even  acknowledged  to  be  so,  in 
certain  cases,  at  least,  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  water- 
curists.  Doctor  Shew,  when  he  wrote :  ^ 

"  Now,  in  such  cases,  the  water  treatment,  good  as  it  is,  comes 
in  my  estimation,  far  short  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
fasting  alone.  In  these  cases,  and  there  are  not  a  few  of  them, 
let  the  patient  abstain  resolutely  from  all  food  three  or  four 
days  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  course." 

The  water  cure,  after  all,  treats  only  the  effects  of  over-nutri- 
tion— and  does  not  strike  directly  at  the  cause — as  we  do  in  the 
fasting  cure. 

Before  entering  into  any  details  of  the  various  bathing  pro- 
cesses and  their  use  as  curative  agents,  in  diseased  conditions, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  briefly  to  consider  the  following  facts : 
The  skin  of  an  average  individual  contains  about  two  and  one- 
half  million  perspiratory  glands — the  total  length  of  which 
would,  if  added  together,  approximate  two  and  a  half  miles. 

''Each  of  its  millions  of  sweat  glands  is  actively  and  constantly 
engaged  in  separating  from  the  blood  impurities  which  would 
destroy  life  if  retained.  These  foul  products  are  poured  out 
through  a  corresponding  number  of  minute  sewers,  and  deposited 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  amount  of  several  ounces  each 
day,  or  several  pounds,  if  the  whole  jierspiration  l)e  included  in 
the  estimate,  as  is  commonly  done.  The  skin  is  also  an  organ  of 
respiration;    it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  exhales  carbonic  acid  gas, 

>"Thc  Faniilv  rhvsiciaii,"  hy  .loci  Shew.  M.D..  p.'  7".)<). 
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with  other  poisonous  gasses.  The  amount  of  respiratory  hibor 
performed  by  the  skin  is  about  one-sixtieth  of  that  done  by  the 
lungs.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  whole  work  of  respira- 
tion is  performed  by  the  skin.  In  the  common  frog,  the  respira- 
tory action  of  the  skin  and  of  the  lungs  is  about  equal.  "^ 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  important  changes  and 
modifications  should  not  be  hindered  in  any  way,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  such  organic  efforts  should  be  given  free  play. 
Clothing,  when  too  heavy  or  too  light,  would  very  materially 
hinder  all  such  variations  {v.  Chapter  ''The  Clothing"),  and 
insufficient  bathing  will  also  retard  or  materially  check  its 
healthful  action.  But  the  particular  function  to  which  I  now 
call  special  attention  is  its  power  of  elimination.  The  amount 
of  effete  material  thrown  off  through  this  channel  is  sometimes 
extraordinary. 2  This  material  requires  frequent  removal  or 
direful  results  will  assuredly  ensue. 

The  poisonous  character  of  this  excretion  is  perhaps  brought 
home  to  us  in  those  cases  where,  for  some  reason,  the  function 
of  the  skin  has  been  altogether  arrested — death  invariably 
resulting,  under  such  conditions,  in  a  few  hours.  The  cases  of 
''tarred  and  feathered"  atrocities  are  examples.  In  such  cases 
death  results  from  the  poisoning  of  the  system,  due  to  defective 
elimination  and  undue  retention  of  effete  material  generated 
within  the  body. 

If,  now,  an  active  skin  is  so  necessary  for  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  health;  and  if  the  application  of  water  is  effective 
in  bringing  this  activity  and  elimination  into  being,  it  is  obvious 
that  bathing,  in  its  various  forms,  is  of  great  value  in  thus 
assisting  in  the  process  of  purification — and  this  fact  is  the  basis 
of  the  much-scoff ed-at  "water  cure."  A  more  rational  system 
of  medication  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  conceive. 

But  if  the  baths  are  to  afford  the  maximum  degree  of  benefit 
with  the  least  drain  of  the  patient's  vitality,  they  must  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  most  judicious  and  careful  manner.  Simply 
"soaking"  the  patient  in  water  will  hardly  have  the  beneficial 

1  "The  Uses  of  Water,"  by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D.,  pp.  18-19;  see  also  "Muscle 
Beating,"  by  C.  Klemm,  p.  14. 

2  "How  to  Bathe,"  by  E.  P.  Miller,  M.D.,  p.  42;  Kellogg:  "The  Uses  of 
Water,"  pp.  2,5-6. 
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results.  The  time  required  for  the  bath  in  each  case :  the  char- 
acter of  the  bath  administered;  the  temperature  of  the  water; 
the  time  of  day,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  This  is  no  place  to  elaborate  the  various 
processes  of  the  water  cure,  and  the  various  methods  of  its 
application.  For  this  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Doctor  Trail's 
''Water  Cure  for  the  Million,"  and  the  same  author's  ''The 
Bath:  Its  History  and  Uses." 

I  must  briefly  indicate,  however,  a  few  of  the  more  important 
and  useful  baths,  treating  only  one  method  at  length — the 
Turkish  bath — for  the  reason  that  gross  and  often  dangerous 
blunders  can  be,  and  often  are,  made  in  administering  these 
baths.  Much  interesting  material  exists,  and  might  be  written, 
relating  to  all  the  bathing  processes,  but  in  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter, such  discussion  would  be  out  of  place.  For  a  description 
of  the  actual  bathing  processes,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
Doctor  Trail,  whose  terse,  lucid  exposition  might,  indeed,  be 
considered  classical.  He  says  ("Water  Cure  for  the  Million," 
pp.  13-19) : 

"Bandages  and  Compresses.  These  are  wet  cloths  applied  to 
any  weal,  sore,  hot,  painful,  or  diseased  part,  and  renewed  so 
often  as  they  become  dry  or  very  warm.  The  best  surgeons  have, 
in  all  ages,  employed  'water  dressings'  alone  in  local  wounds, 
injuries,  and  inflammations.  They  may  be  warming  or  cooling 
to  the  part,  as  they  are  covered  or  not  with  dry  cloths. 

'^  Fomentations.  These  are  employed  for  relaxing  muscles,  re- 
lieving spasms,  griping,  nervous  headache,  etc.  Any  cloths  wet 
in  hot  water  and  applied  so  warm  as  can  be  borne  generally 
answer  the  purpose;  but  flannel  cloths,  dipped  in  hot  water,  and 
wrung  nearly  dry  in  another  cloth  or  handkerchief,  so  as  to  steam 
the  part  moderately,  are  the  most  efl^cient  sedatives.  They  are 
usually  employed  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  They  are  useful 
in  such  cases  of  severe  constipation,  colic,  dysmenorrhea,  hys- 
teria, etc. 

"Hip  or  Sitz-Bath.  The  water  should  just  cover  the  hips  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Knead  the  abdomen  with  the 
hand  or  fingers  during  the  bath." 

As  the  Turkish  (cabinet)  bath  takes  the  \Ai\cv  of  the  wet-sheet 
pack,  for  all  practical  pur})oses,  and  as  all  the  othtT  baths  are 
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of  comparative  unimportance,  I  refrain  from  further  quotation 
— merely  adding  one  other  method,  known  to  but  few  persons.  I 
might  designate  it  the  ''salt-rub  bath."  Stand  in  the  bath  tub, 
which  may,  or  may  not,  contain  water.  Take  a  handful  of  dry, 
coarse  salt  and  moisten  it  slightly  with  water— just  enough  to 
dampen  it,  without  rendering  it  slimy.  Now  rub  the  body 
vigorously  and  quickly  with  this  salt,  using  the  partially  open 
hand  as  if  rubbing  the  salt  into  the  body.  When  this  salt  has 
been  used  up,  take  another  handful  and  proceed  as  before.  The 
entire  body  may  thus  be  gone  over  in  from  two  to  three  minutes, 
or  it  may  extend  to  five  minutes,  if  desired.  Finish  by  sponging 
or  spraying  the  entire  surface  with  warm  and  then  cool  water; 
when  a  general  invigoration  or  glow  will  be  felt— rarely  equalled 
in  a  lifetime,  by  those  who  have  never  taken  such  a  bath.  This 
may  be  followed,  if  desired,  by  an  air  bath,  but  that  is  not 
really  necessary,  since  it  practically  constitutes  one  in  itself. 

The  Turkish  (Cabinet)  Bath 

The  Turkish  bath  is  also  highly  beneficial  and  an  important 
remedial  agent.  The  thorough  flushing  which  the  pores  of  the 
skin  receive,  during  this  bath,  and  the  consequent  elimination 
from  the  body  of  morbific  material,  render  this  method  of  treat- 
ment at  once  speedy  and  effective;  and  physiologically  cleanses 
the  cutaneous  surface  more  thoroughly  than  any  amount  of 
washing  could  possibly  accomplish,^  since  this  latter  method 
merely  removes  morbid  material  which  has  already  been  brought 
to  the  surface,  without  in  any  way  assisting  to  bring  it  there, 
as  does  the  former  method. 

The  introduction  of  the  cabinet  (folding)  bath  is  in  one  sense 
superior  to  all  public  Turkish  baths,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the 
cabinet  type,  cool,  pure  air  is  available  for  the  lungs  throughout ; 
and  the  head  is  also  kept  at  a  comfortable  temperature.  Two 
or  three  such  baths  may  be  taken  weekly  (if  taken  correctly) 
without  the  least  fear  of  any  debilitating  effects.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  but  benefit  will  result  from  such  a  course.     Baths 

»Says  Doctor  Black  ("Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing,"  pp.  10-11):  ".  .  . 
Many  a  'sweaty'  laborer  is  actually  cleaner  than  those  who  would  call  him 
dirty,  and  shrink  from  contact  with  him." 
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protracted  for  too  great  a  length  of  time  or  improperly  adminis- 
tered, may  cause  exhaustion  and  debility,  but  this  will  never 
happen  if  proper  care  be  used.  Profuse  persphation,  such  as 
the  Turkish  bath  occasions,  is  frequently  induced  in  violent  or 
even  moderate  exercise  in  tropical  climates,  and  this  occasional 
flushing  of  the  pores  is  in  every  way  beneficial  and  of  great 
assistance  in  exciting  the  over-torpid  skin  into  action,  and  in 
assisting  to  rid  the  body  of  its  overplus  of  impure  material. 

In  taking  this  bath  in  the  home,  the  following  du'ections  should 
be  carefully  followed — since  the  advice  contained  therein  has 
been-  dearly  bought,  and  is  the  result  of  repeated  experiments 
and  observations  upon  a  large  number  of  individuals. 

Prior  to  entering  the  bath,  copious  draughts  of  water  should 
be  taken,  and  cool  water  should  be  drunk  throughout  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bath,  whenever  thirst  or  faintness  seem  to  indicate 
its  desirability.  The  object  of  this  is  to  supply  all  the  requisite 
fluid  from  which  the  system  may  draw  while  the  excessive 
elimination  of  water  (in  the  form  of  perspiration)  is  in  progress. 

Just  before  entering  a  bath,  the  head,  the  face  and  the  neck 
should  be  sponged  off  in  warm  water,  this  having  the  effect  (by 
reaction)  of  keeping  the  head  cool  when  the  bath  commences. 
The  result  will  be  a  cool  head  through  the  early  stage  of  the  bath. 

No  hesitation  need  be  felt  in  wetting  the  scalp  after  the  bath, 
the  perspiration  of  the  scalp  rendering  it  moist,  in  any  case. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  moreover,  that  frequent  washing 
and  extreme  cleanliness  are  as  essential  to  the  scalp  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  body — the  effect  of  w^ater  upon  the  hair  being 
beneficial  and  strengthening,  however  frequently  applied,  pro- 
vided  tJie  hair  is  thoroughly  dried.^ 

During  the  progress  of  the  bath,  signs  of  discomfiture  may  be 
allayed  by  the  drinking  of  cool  water  and  the  application  of 
cloths  to  the  forehead  which  have  been  dipped  in  cold  water 
and  wrung  out  just  sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  their  drip])ing. 
If  these  transitory  symptoms — faintness,  etc. — are  withstood, 
however,  th(*y  will  almost  invariably  disappear  in  a  few  seconds; 
and  I  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  far  better  to  allow  the 

•  Soo  Maofadfleirs  "  N>\v  Ilair  rnlture,"  pp.  9()-7;  Mrs.  Ixkj's  "How  to 
Caro  for  the  Hair  ut  all  Times,"  p.  37. 
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head  and  face  to  perspire  freely  than  to  check  this  action  by 
continued  cold  applications.  As  in  all  other  cases,  this  must, 
of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient. 

The  bath  should  be  continued  for  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an 
hour,  according  to  the  patient's  condition  and  the  effects  of 
the  bath  upon  him.  Immediate  and  profuse  perspiration  will, 
of  course,  tend  to  terminate  the  bath  far  sooner  than  in  those 
cases  where  perspiration  is  scant  and  laborious.  This  latter 
condition  denotes  a  torpid,  anaemic,  inactive  skin;  indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  the  extent  of  the  patient's  vitality  and 
his  bodily  health  can  be  gauged  by  the  degree  of  responsiveness 
of  his  skin.  Where  the  skin  is  vigorous  and  active,  and  the 
pores  are  open,  and  quick  and  effective  response  will  ensue  in 
every  case. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo  this  bath; 
that  is,  to  make  it  last  too  long.  Rather  make  it  too  short  in 
duration  than  the  reverse.  Great  harm  may  be  done  by  pro- 
longing the  bath  after  the  sensation  of  dizziness,  faintness,  | 
lassitude,  headache  or  nausea  indicate  that  the  bath  has  already 
continued  too  long,  and  that  the  body  is  being  overheated  to  an 
uncalled  for,  or  even  a  dangerous  extent.  This  may  even  undo 
much  of  the  benefit  that  has  previously  been  obtained  from  the 
bath.     Doctor  Trail  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say:' 

''The  average  time  for  its  beneficial  employment  is  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes.  But  if  employed  one  minute  too  long,  more 
injury  may  be  received  from  it,  the  last  minute,  than  benefit  in 
the  preceding  twenty-nine  minutes.  So  long  as  vigorous  circula- 
tion is  maintained,  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  no  harm  can  come 
of  the  vapor  bath.  But  the  moment  the  skin  becomes  so  relaxed 
that  congestion  or  engorgement  takes  place  in  the  minute  capillary 
vessels,  and  the  millions  of  glands  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  per- 
manent injury  is  done.  When  these  vessels  are  stretched  to  a 
certain  degree  beyond  their  normal  diameter,  depuration  ceases; 
and  if  the  heating  process  is  persisted  in,  the  system,  instead  of 
cleansing  itself  of  waste  and  effete  matters,  pours  out  the  serum 
of  the  blood  to  defend  its  surface  against  the  excessive  heat;  and 
this  overheating  and  oversweating  become  as  exhausting  to  the 
vitality  of  the  patient  as  drastic  purging  or  copious  bleeding." 
1  "The  Bath:  Its  History  and  Uses,"  p.  28. 
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To  one  other  matter  I  should  Uke  to  call  attention.  Almost 
without  exception,  every  book  or  pamphlet  dealing  with  the 
Turkish  bath  has  advocated  the  ''sponging  of  the  body  with 
tepid  water"  after  coming  out  of  the  bath.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  this  slack  method  of  finishing  an  otherwise  energetic 
treatment.  From  observation  upon  myself,  and  that  of  others 
whom  I  have  persuaded  to  give  the  matter  a  trial,  I  have  found 
that  a  thorough  scrub  in  hot  water  is  even  more  important  at 
this  time  than  at  any  other.  The  skin  is  intensely  active.  A 
very  great  quantity  of  effete  material  has  been  brought  to  the 
surface  during  the  bath — some  considerable  quantity  of  which 
nmst  be  still  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Further,  the  pores, 
now  working  freely,  are  rapidly  bringing  to  the  surface  this 
morbid  matter  for  elimination,  and,  if  these  pores  are  suddenly 
closed — as  by  a  cold  water  shower,  e.g. — this  elimination  of 
effete  material  must  be  suddenly  checked — the  results  of  which 
cannot  be  other  than  detrimental.  That  a  very  large  amount  of 
*'dii"t"  is  present  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  even  after  a 
Turkish  bath,  with  its  consequent  thorough  flushing  of  the 
pores,  is  obvious  to  anyone  taking  a  hot  scrub  bath  as  suggested. 
The  color  of  the  water  will  leave  no  room  for  doubt  upon  that 
point!  It  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  should  again  recom- 
mend a  mere  ''sponging  in  tepid  water"  who  has  once  tried  the 
above  experiment  upon  himself,  or  noted  it  in  others. 


CHAPTER  III 

CLOTHING 

The  most  important  question  that  arises  in  considering  this 
question  of  dress  is  that  of  practical  utiHty.  Of  what  use  are 
clothes?  What  are  their  relations  to  the  vital  economy?  For 
what  reason  do  we  wear  them?  The  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
tions will  doubtless  at  once  present  themselves  to  my  readers: 

''To  warm  the  body,  of  course;  to  keep  the  skin  protected  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather;  to  keep  it  warm  and  comfortable; 
to  prevent  the  body  from  becoming  burned  or  frozen — in  a  word, 
to  protect  the  skin  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to 
maintain  the  body  in  a  state  of  perpetual  natural  warmth — these 
are  the  practical  uses  of  clothes." 

Though  these  statements  are  true  in  a  general  sense,  they  are 
not  altogether  true  in  the  sense  that  most  people  imagine. 
Clothes  do  not  add  heat  to  the  body  under  any  circumstances 
whatever;  clothes  never  produce  heat;  their  sole  purpose  is  to 
prevent  loss  of  heat  (by  radiation  and  evaporation).  No 
amount  of  clothing  would  warm  a  corpse,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  no  heat  in  the  body  to  prevent  escaping — clearly 
showing  that  clothes,  per  se,  do  not  and  cannot  add  one  particle 
of  heat  to  the  body's  natural  warmth.  Their  sole  and  only  use  is 
to  prevent  undue  loss  of  this  bodily  heat,  and  the  clothes  which 
will  most  effectually  accomplish  this  are  those  which  we  should 
select  ceteris  paribus,  for  wearing  purposes.^ 

Since  man  is  the  only  animal  who  artificially  clothes  himself, 
and  since  lack  of  bodily  warmth  is  the  only  reason — or  the  most 

1 1  have  been  considering  in  the  above  only  one  side  of  the  argument,  viz., 
that  of  keeping  the  body  warm  in  cold  weather,  and  have  omitted  all  con- 
sideration of  the  other  side,  viz.,  that  of  keeping  the  body  cool  in  warm  weather, 
for  the  reason  that  this  is  of  so  far  less  importance,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, that  we  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  Throughout,  in  the  text,  I  shall  there- 
fore, consider  the  other  side  of  the  argument  only. 
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important  reason — for  his  adopting  and  wearing  clothes  at  all, 
it  follows  that  only  sufficient  clothing  should  be  worn  to  serve 
that  purpose — any  additional  clothing  merely  tending  to  over- 
heat the  body  and  clog  the  pores  of  the  skin  by  preventing  their 
perfect  and  normal  action.  Whatever  clothes  are  not  actually 
needed,  therefore,  should  be  discarded,  and  it  is  only  the  pre- 
vailing prudishness  and  slavery  to  custom  that  prevents  people 
from  discarding  practically  all  their  clothes  in  the  summer  time. 
It  is  purely  a  question  of  habit.  True  hygienists  everywhere 
look  with  contempt  upon  the  vicious  prudery  which  is  ramj^ant 
to-day ;  a  fanatical  desire  to  keep  covered  every  possible  portion 
of  the  human  body ;  mere  hypocrisy,  under  cover  of  which  vices 
pervade  all  classes  of  society,  and,  I  may  add,  always  exist  in 
direct  (not  inverse)  ratio  to  this  effectual  bodily  concealment. 
If,  now,  the  chief  object  of  clothes  is  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  body  protected  from  extreme  cold — they  should  be  used  for 
that  purpose  only;  and  should  obviously  be  so  constructed  that 
they  cover  evenly  every  portion  of  the  body,  without  undue 
superfluity  of  clothing  in  any  one  part,  coupled  with  undue 
exposure  in  another.  If  any  parts  of  the  body  are  to  be  clothed 
more  warmly  than  others,  these  should  be  the  extremities — the 
arms  and  legs,  the  hands  and  feet,  since  these  are  the  parts 
furthest  removed  from  the  vital  centers,  and  consequently  sup- 
plied with  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood  and 
vitality,  while  the  body  proper,  possessing  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  blood  and  vital  force,  should  be  kept  comparatively 
cool,  and  clothed  far  more  lightly  than  the  extremities.  In 
other  words,  since  man  is  forced  to  live  in  what  is,  to  him,  an 
abnormal  temperature,  he  must  use  artificial  means  to  balance 
the  circulation,  and  to  keep  it  normal.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
in  this  connection,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  most  persons  follow 
the  opposite  course,  wrapping  up  their  bodies  to  an  absurd  and 
even  dangerous  extent — while  recklessly  exposing  and  neglecting 
their  extremities.     As  Dr.  Harriet  N.  Austin  said:' 

"...      the   arms   ])eing   less  thickly  covered   than   the 
trunk,  unequal  distribution  of  blood  is  jjroduced." 

»"  Health  Dress,"  p.  2. 
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Unfortunately,  this  foolish  and  perverse  custom  is  not  only 
tolerated,  but  actually  advised  by  the  medical  profession  to-day. 

If  there  is  one  part  of  the  body  that  should  be  protected,  it  is 
the  spinal  cord,  and  if  there  is  one  part  that  can  stand  exposure 
with  less  harm  than  any  other  part  of  our  vital  economy,  it  is 
the  chest.  Yet  doctors  insist  upon  wrapping  up  the  chest  and 
protecting  the  least  vulnerable  portions,  while  paying  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  exceedingly  delicate  and  sensitive  spinal 
cord,  with  its  intricate  system  of  interweaving  and  outbranching 
nerves.  ''Whoever  heard  of  anyone  having  a  cold  shiver  dowm 
his  chest?"  humorously  asked  Mr.  Warman.     Who  indeed! 

And  so,  in  recommending  the  use  of  ''chest  protectors,"  the 
medical  profession  once  more  proves  the  shallowness  of  its  rea- 
soning, and  the  absurdity  of  its  methods  of  treatment — for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  every  breath  of  air  we  draw  into  the 
lungs  is  (in  cold  weather)  excessively  cold,  far  below  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  and  must  remain  so,  however  great  care 
be  taken  in  breathing.  This  cannot  be  helped — it  is  a  necessity, 
and  obviously  so.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  absurd  practice 
recommended  of  protecting  the  lungs  by  wearing  chest  protectors 
of  flannel,  etc.,  though  these  same  lungs  are  already  protected 
by  various  thicknesses  of  clothes,  by  the  ribs,  and  by  the  mus- 
cular and  fatty  tissue  of  the  body,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are,  in  breathing,  taking  cold  air  right  into  the  lung  tissue  itself, 
and  thereby  bringing  it  into  the  closest  possible  vital  contact 
with  the  nerves,  tissues,  and  network  of  blood  vessels  throughout 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lungs.  Could  anything  be  more  absurd? 
Could  any  reasoning  be  more  shallow,  any  treatment  more 
ephemeral  than  this?  And,  the  claim  that  all  air  breathed  is 
warmed  to  the  bodily  temperature  before  it  reaches  the  lung 
tissue  is  most  certainly  untrue.  In  mouth  breathing,  this  is 
certainly  not  the  case;  and,  even  w^hen  nasal  breathing  is  prac- 
ticed, who  has  not  noticed — when  taking  the  first  deep  breath 
upon  stepping  out  of  doors,  on  an  intensely  cold  day — that  the 
cold  air  strikes  the  lungs  most  noticeably — giving  rise  to  the 
instantaneous  feeling  of  oppression,  and  even  weight,  upon  the 
chest?  Would  this  be  true  were  the  air  rendered  as  warm  as  the 
lung  tissue  ere  it  encountered  it?    Certainly  not. 
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The  next  question  we  must  consider  is  this:  all  restrictive 
clothing  should  be  abolished,  as  extremely  injurious  and  detri- 
mental. The  use  of  garters,  corsets,  belts,  tight  collars,  as  well 
as  too  small  gloves,  shoes,  etc.,  is  altogether  pernicious,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  disease,  especially  among  women,  that 
exists  to-day.  I  cannot  here  dwell  upon  this  point,  merely 
referring  the  reader  to  the  various  books,  magazines,  etc.,  where 
the  subject  is  treated  sensibly,  skillfully  and  at  some  length; 
but  will  note  in  passing  that  any  article  of  clothing  is  too  tight 
when  it  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Any  article  of  clothing  that  is  tight  enough  to  be  dis- 
tinctly jelt  is  too  tight,  and  must  ultimately  lead  to  harmful  and 
disastrous  consequences — crushing  the  tissues,  impeding  the 
circulation,  and  rendering  the  muscles  of  that  part  of  the  body 
weak  tlu"ough  inaction.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  decidedly  injurious, 
and  to  render  that  part  susceptible  to  disease,  by  lessening  its 
blood  supply,  and  consequently  lowering  its  inherent  vitality. 
*' Every  woman  who  has  grown  up  in  a  corset,  no  matter  how 
loosely  worn,  is  deformed,"  says  Doctor  Kitchen.^  '^The  pains 
and  perils  that  attend  birth  are  heightened,  if  not  caused,  by 
improper  clothing,"  adds  Dr.  Mary  Nichols, ^  while  Doctor  Peck 
asserted  that  ^'all  cramping,  binding,  and  confining  of  any  part 
of  the  body  weakens  it."^  These  authors  were  arguing,  of 
course,  against  the  compression  of  our  feet  by  leather  shoes  of 
improper  fits  and  sizes,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  argument  against  leather 
shoes  which  should  call  for  the  gravest  consideration.     It  is: 

''The  foot  should  be  as  presentable  as  the  hand,  as  healthy, 
sun-burned,  and  almost  as  pHable.  It  needs  the  purifying  access 
of  the  air  and  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  outdoor  cold  and  heat. 
Instead  of  aUowing  it  its  freedom,  we  shut  it  up  in  a  stiff,  foul, 
unventilated  prison,  where  its  clammy  pallor  suggests  vegetables 
that  sprout  in  the  dark  cellar.  We  bind  the  toes  together,  and 
doom  them  to  atrophy,  until  a  foot  is  a  thing  to  weep  over."* 

» ''The  Diaphrap^m,"  p.  87. 

2  "The  ClothcH  Question,"  etc.,  p.  24. 

3  "The  Dress  and  Care  f)f  the  Feet,"  p.  90.  See  also  Doctor  Kahler's 
"  Dress  and  Care  of  the  Feet." 

*  "The  Meat  Fetish,"  hy  Erne.st  Cro.sby  and  K\\<^'r  H.mIus.  p.  IS. 
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One  can  thus  readily  see  why  it  is  that  ''the  nails  of  the  feet 
are  four  times  slower  in  their  growth  than  those  of  the  hands"  ^ 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection — and  it  may 
strike  my  readers  as  a  very  novel  view  of  the  matter — that  corns 
are  caused,  not  so  much  by  tight  shoes,  as  by  overfeeding !  Says 
Doctor  Rabagliati :  ^ 

''Corns  are  not  due  to  pressure,  but  to  pressure  on  toes  nour- 
ished by  a  special  sort  of  blood,  viz.,  by  blood  containing  in  it 
nutritive  material  in  excess.  The  greater  the  excess  of  nutritive 
material,  the  greater  the  Hkelihood  of  the  occurrence  of  corns. 
All  blood  must  contain,  or  at  least  does  contain,  nutritive  mate- 
rial in  excess,  and  therefore  may  lay  it  down  in  the  form  of  corns 
under  the  stimulus  of  pressure.  But  the  blood  can  create  noth- 
ing; it  can  convert  many  things,  e.g.,  nearly  all  sorts  of  food  into 
all  sorts  of  tissues.  Corns  are  the  indirect  or  reactionary  effect 
of  pressure,  not  the  direct  effect.  The  direct  effect  of  pressure 
is  to  thin  the  skin,  just  as  pressure  thins  or  wears  out  the  boot- 
sole.  The  indirect  effect  of  pressure  on  living  tissues  is  to  thicken 
them."  I 

I  must  now  consider  the  subject  of  clothing  from  altogether 
another  point  of  view.  We  have  seen  that  clothes  are  useful 
only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  body  warm;  we  know  also 
that  man  is  the  only  animal  who  artificially  clothes  himself. 
The  question  now  arises :  Why  is  it  necessary  for  man  to  clothe 
himself  in  this  manner — since  no  other  animal  does  so?  Inas- 
much as  man  is  not  "naturally  unnatural,"  why  is  it  that  he 
alone  must  provide  himself  and  his  progeny  with  clothes,  when 
no  other  animal  does  so?  Perhaps  the  answer  might  be  given 
"Because  man  has  no  natural  covering,  such  as  fur,  etc.,  wnich 
other  animals  have;  his  skin  is  more  delicate  and  sensitive  than 
theirs,  rendered  more  so  by  generations  of  custom  and  habit." 
To  this  we  may  well  ask,  in  reply:  "How  did  man  originally 
become  thus  sensitive  and  weak?"  We  can  readily  see  that  his 
thick  covering  of  hair,  which  he  shared  at  one  time,  undoubtedly, 
with  his  anthropoid  brethren,  may  have  become  less  thick  and 
impermeable  as  clothes  were  adopted  and  worn,  and  its  useful- 


1  "The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease,"  p.  29. 

2  "Aphorisms,  Definitions,  Reflections  and  Paradoxes,"  etc.,  pp.  184-5. 
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ness  thus  rendered  unnecessary ;  but  the  question  arises :  ''Why 
the  necessity  for  clothes  in  the  first  place?"  There  must  have 
been  some  period  at  which  clothes  were  felt  to  be  necessary  for 
the  first  time,  and,  though  this  may  have  been  partially  due  to 
the  migration  to  and  habitation  of  colder  climates,  by  this  pre- 
historic, semi-human  race,  it  must  have  been  partly  due,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  lessened  amount  of  vitality  possessed  by  these 
tribes  (due  to — we  cannot  now  tell  what  causes),  and,  when 
clothes  were  once  adopted,  a  general  weakening  and  degeneracy 
of  the  race  would  instantly  commence — since,  as  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  show,  the  wearing  of  clothes  invariably  weakens  and 
debilitates  the  organism  of  the  wearer,  lessening  its  vitality,  and 
rendering  it  more  or  less  diseased,  or  at  least  ''predisposed"  to 
disease. 

"The  skin  exhales,"  says  Doctor  Reinhold,*  "effete  gaseous 
matter.  Another  portion  is  thrown  off  from  the  bowels  in  flatu- 
lence. The  foul  matter  from  both  these  sources  is  caught  and 
condensed  by  the  almost  air-tight  clothes,  and  a  part  of  it  re- 
enters the  skin,  clogging  the  pores,  and  forming  a  layer  of  solid 
matter  in  and  below  the  cuticle.  This  deposit  depresses  and 
stifles  the  action  of  the  nerves,  so  that  they  desist  from  summon- 
ing the  blood  to  the  skin.  Hence  the  sensation  of  chilliness  is  only 
felt  when  the  skin  is  inactive  and  anosmic.  The  blood,  having 
retreated  from  the  surface,  is  congested  within,  and  may  lead  to 
serious,  even  fatal  results.  .  .  .  Access  of  pure  air  to  the 
skin  stimulates  its  nerves,  enabling  all  gaseous  products  to  be 
removed  as  fast  as  they  exude  from  the  interior  of  the  body.  In 
this  way  the  kidneys  are  relieved,  and  rheumatism,  dropsy,  etc., 
are  avoided.  .  .  .  For  health,  the  best  underwear  is  none 
at  all,  and  the  worst,  several  layers  of  heavy  woolens  with  extra 
protectors  and  pads  of  various  kinds  for  special  parts."  (pp. 
148-9.) 

The  main  point  is  that  the  wearing  of  too  many  heavy  clothes 
is  un(loul)tedly  a  contributory  cause  of  all  diseases  whatever, 
affecting  most  markedly  and  directly  all  skin  affections,  and 
greatly  assisting  in  choking  the  body  with  impure^  material,  by 
checking  the  healthy,  normal  action  of  the  sweat  glands  and 

'  "Nature  vs.  Dnigs,"  p.  145. 
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pores  of  the  skin.  Just  enough  clothes  should  be  worn  to  prevent 
an  undue  and  unpleasant  sensation  of  cold ;  everything  more  than 
this  is  detrimental — whether  the  clothing  be  coats  or  under- 
clothes in  the  day  time,  or  night  dresses  and  blankets  at  night.* 
We  should  accustom  our  bodies  (by  cold  bathing,  and  by  the 
exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold  air),  to  withstand 
the  changes  of  external  temperature  without  discomfort — just 
as  our  hands  and  faces  withstand  it;  and  we  should  be  enabled 
to  expose  our  whole  bodies  with  equal  impunity — the  results 
being  altogether  beneficial. 

I  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  quantity  of  clothes  as  being 
too  much.  Suits,  or,  in  the  case  of  women,  dresses,  need  not  be 
altered  to  any  appreciable  degree — so  long  as  they  are  not  tight 
— or  made  of  too  heavy  material.  Overcoats  may  be  of  as  heavy 
material  as  you  like,  provided  the  weather  is  really  very  cold, 
and,  provided,  also,  that  they  are  discarded  immediately  upon 
entering  any  warm  apartment;  and  further,  provided  also  that 
the  underclothes  are  of  the  thinnest  possible  material  consistent 
with  cleanliness.  Heavy  woolen  underclothing  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  no  matter  how  severe  the  weather,  but  is  decidedly 
prejudicial  to  health  and  in  every  way  obnoxious  and  objection- 
able, for  the  following  reasons. 

I  quote  Doctor  Densmore:^ 

''Recently  ...  an  agitation  has  been  made  in  favor 
of  linen  underclothes  instead  of  the  woolen  or  Jaeger,  which  has 
heretofore  been  most  popular.  Woolen  cloth,  as  long  as  it  is 
dry,  will  protect  the  body  against  cold  better  than  cloth  made 
from  any  other  material.  However,  wool,  while  slow  to  absorb 
moisture,  is  also  slow  to  give  it  off,  and  after  it  has  been  worn 
for  some  hours,  it  has  absorbed  perspiration,  and  thereafter  the 
body  is  clothed  in  damp  garments.  Linen  is  the  best  material 
for  underwear;  it  absorbs  moisture  much  more  readily  than 
wool,  but  it  also  more  readily  gives  it  off,  and  if  the  outside  gar- 
ments are  in  the  least  porous,  the  heat  of  the  body  soon  expels  all 
moisture  from  the  linen,  and  the  body  is  thus  encased  in  dry, 

1  For  an  example  of  the  actual  danger  of  overdressing  the  body,  see  "The 
Training  of  Children,"  by  James  C.  Jackson,  M.D.,  pp.  38-9. 

2  "  Consumption  and  Chronic  Diseases,"  by  Emmet  Densmore,  M.D.,  pp. 
153,  165, 
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instead  of  damp,  garments.  Cotton  is  a  compromise  between 
wool  and  linen.  It  absorbs  moisture  much  more  readily  than 
wool,  and  also  is  more  readily  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  .  .  . 
The  skin  is  thus  enfeebled,  has  a  poor  blood  circulation,  and  is 
poorly  nourished;  an  exposure  to  a  draught  and  a  chill  follow  in 
due  time,  with  the  inevitable  breakdown.  Breathing  vitiated  air 
and  wrapping  our  bodies  in  impervious  garments  have  worked 
their  fulU  share  of  the  havoc." 

See  also,  in  this  connection,  ''The  New  Method  in  Health 
Culture,^'  by  W.  E.  Forest,  M.D.,  pp.  320-3;  and  ''Health  In- 
fluenced by  Underwear,"  by  Edw^ard  B.  Wannan,  A.M.,  pp. 
5,  6,  9,  10,  etc.  A  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  color  of  the 
the  clothes  on  the  health  of  the  body  is  to  be  found  in  this  book ; 
in  Doctor  Babbitt's  "Philosophy  of  Cure,"  and  in  Eaves'  "The 
Color  Cure.'' 


CHAPTER  IV 

EXERCISE  ^ 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  exercise  desirable  while  fasting 
is  a  much  disputed  one ;  some  hygienists  claiming  that,  as  fasting 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  ''rest  cure";  and,  as: 

''Nature  is  able  to  restore  the  very  sick  to  health  without 
physical  exertion,  so  she  is  able  to  keep  the  health  duly  maintained 
without  special  exercise."  ^ 

Others  contend  that  exercise  is  as  beneficial  at  this  time  as 
at  any  other — occupying  the  mind,  and  dispelling  that  languid 
feeling  which  so  constantly  attends  the  fasting  cure.  Writes 
Mr.  Macfadden:^ 

"The  first  four  days  were  the  most  uncomfortable.  I  did  not 
seem  especially  hungry,  but  I  was  languid,  except  for  a  while 
after  exercise,  at  which  times  I  always  felt  strong  and  energetic." 

The  question,  it  will  be  seen,  is  therefore  a  vexed  one,  and 
requires  careful  consideration.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
physiological  effects  of  exercise  on  patients  that  are  fasting, 
however,  it  will  first  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  its  effects  in 
health,  and  its  action  on  the  normal  body — meaning  by  this,  the 
body  which  receives  its  daily  allowance  of  food. 

Exercise  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the  use  of  the  voluntary 
muscular  system,  by  means  of  specific  movements,  more  or  less 
resistance  being  offered  to  the  free  play  of  the  muscles  involved 
in  those  movements.    The  alternate  contraction  and  expansion 

1  Exercise,  as  we  understand  it,  means  muscular  exercise,  and  voluntary- 
exercise,  at  that.     It  is  in  this  sense,  accordinp;ly,  that  I  shall  use  the  term. 

2 " No-Breakfast  Plan,"  p.  98;  ''Experiences  of  the  No-Breakfast  Plan 
and  the  Fasting  Cure,"  p.  38. 

3  "Fasting,  Hydropathy  and  Exercise,"  p.  75;  Physical  Culture,  Vol.  III., 
p.  269. 
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of  the  muscle,  and  the  extra  amount  of  work  involved  thereby, 
breaks  down  an  unusual  number  of  cells  in  the  muscular  tissue 
thus  exercised,  and  impure  material  begins  at  once  to  accumulate, 
as  the  result.  This  calls  for  an  extra  supply  of  blood  to  remove 
this  effete  material,  which,  in  turn,  necessitates  a  more  rapid 
heart  action.  An  extra  amount  of  blood  being  thus  forced 
through  the  lungs,  these  expand  more  fully,  and  perform  their 
function  more  rapidly,  in  order  to  oxygenate  the  greater  amount 
of  blood  forced  through  them;  and  thus  we  see  that  the  effete 
material — the  broken-down  tissue — is  removed  as  fast  as  created, 
and  for  this  reason  exercise  is  beneficial  and  not  harmful  to  the 
organism.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  blood,  in  cir- 
culating more  swiftly  and  forcibly  tlirough  the  body,  bathes  and 
purifies  every  other  organ  or  muscle,  and  every  tissue  and  every 
cell  in  the  body  is  indirectly  benefited  by  the  exercise  of  any  one 
part,  or  set  of  muscles. 

But  this  is  but  half  the  work  which  the  blood  performs — 
though  a  most  important  half.  The  blood,  circulating  through 
the  tissues  of  the  body  in  this  full  and  rapid  manner,  carries  with 
it  the  nutrient  material  for  the  up-building  of  the  body ;  and  it  is 
from  this  material  that  the  whole  body  is  built;  it  is,  in  fact, 
entirely  owing  to  this  material  that  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  muscle  is  possible,  and  to  which  it  is  due;  more  food  material 
is  supplied,  from  which  the  tissues  can  draw  nutriment,  and 
they  are  consequently  built  up  into  the  large,  beautiful  muscles 
ol^servable  in  the  body  of  the  well-trained  athlete.  Add  to  all 
this  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  more  highly  oxygenated  during 
exercise  (ov  Ing  to  the  increased  lung  action)  and  we  perceive, 
at  once,  w'ly  it  is  that  exercise  is  so  higlily  beneficial  in  all  its 
aspects. 

But  a  caution  must  here  be  emphasized.  The  muscular  sys- 
tem should  he  exercised  symmetrically;  i.e.,  every  muscle  should 
be  exercised  iir  turn,  and  evenly,  throughout  the  body;  and  no 
one  set  exercised* and  tlie  remainder  neglected— leading  to  one- 
sided d(»velopment,  .and  eventually  to  very  serious  j^athological 
conditions.  l''or  this  reci.son,  any  one  taking  up  a  ''c(Mirs(»"  of 
physical  exercises  should  either  make  himself  thoroughly  faniiHar 
with   the   various   nmsck*s,    their   functions,   and    i\\v   dilTerent 
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movements  that  will  bring  each  one,  in  turn,  into  play;  or  (far 
better)  place  himself  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  thor- 
oughly competent  instructor — thereby  obviating  the  risk  of 
one-sided  and  unsymmetrical  development;  of  becoming 
''muscle-bound,"  etc. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  should  be  obvious  that  suitable 
and  visiorous  exercise  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  all  Nature's 
reparative  processes,  and  one  of  the  speediest  methods  for  the 
elimination  of  effete  matter  that  could  ever  be  devised.  Active, 
systematic  exercise  is  the  great  beautifier.  It  adds  suppleness, 
grace,  health,  strength  and  shapeliness  to  the  body;^  fills  out 
the  ''hollows"  so  much  despised  in  the  feminine  figure;  clears 
the  skin  of  all  pimples,  etc.,  thus  rendering  the  complexion  clear, 
transparent  and  beautiful ;  it  assists  in  removing  superabundant 
fatty  tissue  (in  the  obese),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  adds  healthy 
(muscular)  tissue,  in  cases  of  extreme  leanness  and  emaciation; 
it  adds  brightness  to  the  eyes ;  poise  to  the  head ;  ^  power  to  the 
brain ;^  alertness  to  the  manner;'  acuteness  to  the  senses; 
power  to  the  digestion;  force  to  the  character;^  and  largely 
assists  in  the  formation  of  that  all-powerful,  indefinable  some- 
thing we  term  "Personal  Magnetism."® 

By  increasing  the  peripheral  circulation,  in  rate  and  amount, 
(thereby  removing  the  effete  matter  clogging  the  circulation)  we 
permanently  relieve  cold  hands  and  feet — by  removing  their 
cause;  while  the  diseased  condition  known  as  "  that  tired  feeling  " 
has  no  possible  chance  of  long  combating  the  beneficial  erf ects  of 
vigorous  exercise.  This  last  is  purely  an  American  disease — 
induced,  no  doubt,  largely  by  worry  and  nervous  tension;  but 
also,  beyond  any  question,  by  the  habit  of  "bolt"ng"  large 
quantities  of  indigestible  food,  without  proper  mastication;  and 
to  too  little  bodily  exercise.  Most  people  take  far  too  little. 
Walking  is  not  enough — though  a  splendid  exercise  in  itself. 

1  William  Blaikie:  "How  to  Get  Strong,"  etc.;  H..  Irving  Hancock: 
"Physical  Training  for  Women  by  Japanese  Methods,"  pp.  126-33. 

2  "Rational  Physical  Culture,""  by  C.  F.  McGuire,  p.  29. 

3  "Power  and  Health,"  etc.,  by  George  E.  Flint,  p.  210. 

*  "Jiu-Jitsu  Combat  Tricks,"  by  H.  Irving  Hancock,  q.  v. 
5  "  U.  S.  Setting-Up  Exercises,''^  p.  5. 

^  See  "The  Cultivation  of  Personal  Magnetism,"  by  LeRoy  Barrier,  pp. 
66-89;   Barnes:  "Personal  Magnetism,"  etc. 
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The  arms,  the  chest,  the  back,  above  all,  the  muscles  round  the 
waist  line  should  be  thoroughly  exercised  daily — in  fact,  every 
muscle  in  the  body.  The  more  exercise  we  take,  the  more  we 
can  take;  this  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  muscular  system.  Un- 
like anything  else  we  know  of,  the  muscular  system  does  not 
wear  out,  through  exertion  and  use;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
comes bigger  and  stronger — though  even  if  it  did,  it  is  better  to 
''wear  out,"  as  Mr.  Macfadden  remarked, ''  than  it  is  to  rust  out." 

AVork's  dealing  with  physical  culture  and  exercise  are  now 
innumerable.  Exercise,  broadly  speaking,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  active  and  the  passive.  Active  exercises — those 
I  have  been  discussing  throughout — consist  in  the  voluntary 
use  by  the  patient  of  the  muscles  used;  i.e.,  he  propels  their 
movement  himself  by  his  own  volition,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
his  own  energy;  while,  in  passive  exercises,  the  muscles  are 
''exercised  for  us"  so  to  speak — by  rubbing,  kneading,  slapping, 
etc. — this  bringing  the  blood  to  the  diseased  part  by  manipula- 
tion. Such  methods  doubtless  have  their  value,  though  I  would 
point  out,  in  this  respect,  that  while  such  measures  relieve  con- 
gestion, etc.,  such  congestion  was  brought  about,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  state  of  the  blood — dependent,  in  turn,  upon  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  supply.  Such  measures,  there- 
fore, must  always  relieve  the  effects,  and  never  remove  the  true 
cause — which  can  only  be  permanently  effected  by  changing  the 
diet. 

Having  now  touched  upon  these  primary  questions  relative 
to  exercise,  we  must  turn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
question  of  its  effects  in  cases  of  fasting,  noting  whether  it  is  at 
such  times  beneficial  or  otherwise.  We  have  seen  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  chapter  that  the  question  is  a  vexed  one; 
Doctor  Dewey  advancing  strong  and  logical  arguments  for 
thinking  that  such  would  not  be  necessary,  while  Mr.  Macfadden 
and  others  contend  that  exercise  is  as  beneficial  at  this  time  as 
at  any  other — stimulating  the  circulation,  and  greatly  assisting 
in  the  elimination  of  morbid  material.  Doctor  Dewey's  position 
I  shall  examine  somewhat  in  detail  presently,  and  will  now 
off(M-  one  or  two  rcunarks  of  a  general  nature  relative  to  exercise 
during  a  fast. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  since  the  prime  object 
of  the  fast  is  elunination;  and  since  exercise,  by  stimulating  the 
various  excretory  organs,  greatly  assists  in  this  useful  work,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  those  who  take  the  more  exercise,  while 
fasting,  will  succeed  in  totally  eliminating  the  bodily  impurities 
the  more  rapidly;  and,  since  hunger  invariably  returns  with, 
and  only  with,  the  complete  cleansing  of  the  system  from  morbid 
matter,  and  the  restoration  of  healthful  conditions,  it  follows 
that  those  who  exercise  the  most  will  terminate  their  fast  the 
soonest.  Exercise,  enemas,  bathing — an}^  hygienic  device  that 
will  stimulate  the  depurating  organs  to  greater  activity,  and 
help  to  cleanse  the  system,  will  assist  in  shortening  the  length 
of  the  fast;  in  causing  it  to  terminate  more  quickly.  I  am  con- 
vinced from  my  observations,  that  strict  attention  to  these 
measures  will  shorten  the  length  of  time  required  for  fasting 
from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per  cent.;  i.e.,  the  time  required  to 
terminate  the  fast,  and  induce  natural  hunger  would  be  that 
much  less  if  these  cleansing  measures  were  followed;  and  this 
will  doubtless  be  most  welcome  news  to  the  prospective  and 
actual  faster.  Doctor  Dewey,  by  neglecting  these  measures, 
needlessly  prolongs  his  cases  of  fasting — from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  to  (e.g.)  thirty  days.  Further,  I  greatly  doubt  whether, 
even  then,  the  same  clean  and  pure  body  would  result  as  in  the 
latter  case,  where  these  measures  are  adopted.  (See  Chapter 
on  ''The  Enema.'')  Doctor  Dewey's  neglect  of  these  auxiliary 
aids  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  great  and  extraordinary  blunder  for 
so  keen  an  observer  as  he  to  have  made. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  would  draw  attention  is  this:  That 
the  body  loses  flesh,  during  a  fast,  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  when 
much  exercise  is  taken  than  in  cases  where  but  little  is  under- 
taken. This  is  only  what  we  should  expect,  h  priori;  exercise 
wastes  tissue,  and  but  little  new  tissue  is  replaced  during  this 
period,  since  no  new  food  material  is  taken  into  the  system, 
from  which  tissue  can  be  built,  so  that  it  must  obviously  decrease 
at  a  considerable  rate.  How  great  a  loss  of  weight  is  sometimes 
experienced  during  strenuous  exercise  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Prof.  Oilman  Low,  who,  during  his  marvelous  record- 
endurance  lift  (lifting  a  million  pounds  in  thirty-four  minutes, 
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thirty-five  seconds — a  thousand  consecutive  lifts  of  1,000  pounds 
each)  lost  five  and  thi*ee-f ourths  pounds  during  that  brief  period ! 
Of  course,  such  a  case  is  most  extreme;  the  rare  exception.  It 
serves  to  show,  however,  to  what  an  extent  the  body  can  wasto 
under  the  strain  of  great  and  prolonged  muscular  exertion. 
Consequently  we  find,  during  a  fast,  a  far  greater  loss  of  weight 
and  flesh  in  those  cases  where  physical  exercise  is  indulged  in 
than  where  it  is  not.  Thus,  while  the  average  loss  of  weight, 
during  a  fast,  is  about  one  pound  a  day  (p.  468),  Mr.  Macfadden 
lost  fifteen  pounds  during  his  seven-day  fast — due,  doubtless,  to 
the  great  amount  of  exercise  daily  indulged  in. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  daily  loss  of  weight  varies  con- 
siderably, the  extent  of  the  variation  being  determined  by 
many  causes — such  as  the  degree  of  grossness;  the  amount  of 
fatty  tissue  accumulated  by  the  organism;  the  type  of  the 
individual;  but  more  especially  by  the  amount  of  exercise  daily 
indulged  in. 

The  question  now  arises:  How  much  exercise  is  beneficial 
during  a  fast?  Granting  that  flesh  and  weight  are  thus  lost,  is 
it  desirable  that  this  should  take  place?  or  should  we  rather 
adopt  Doctor  Dewey's  plan,  and  let  the  fast  accomplish  its  task 
unaided?  Should  we  expend  our  energies  in  this  manner,  during 
this  trying  period,  or  should  we  husband  them  the  more 
closely? 

Over  this  point  there  has  been  much  dispute,  as  we  have  seen. 
But  I  think  that  this  question  may  be  decided  by  referring  to 
first  principles — bearing  in  mind  the  facts  gained  in  our  chapter 
on  Vitality.  We  there  saw  that  the  feeling  of  strength  does  not 
by  any  means  signify  that  more  strength  has  been  imparted  to 
the  organism,  but  rather  the  reverse;  so  that  a  feeling  of  lassitude 
signifies  nothing.  A  right  mental  condition  and  active  exercise 
will,  on  the  contrary,  invariably  throw  off  such  a  condition; 
while,  since  we  know  the  normal,  physiological  effects  of  exercise, 
and  the  benefits  that  arise  therefrom;  and  since  these  effects 
must  be  very  much  the  same  during  a  fast,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  certain  amount  of  active  exercise'  cannot  fail  to 

'  In  cases  of  extreme  weakness,  passive  exercises  might  be  recommended 
instead. 
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benefit  here,  as  elsewhere — the  amount  of  the  exercise  being 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  patient.^ 

To  one  further  consideration  I  would  call  the  reader's  attention. 
That  we  should  indulge  in  a  certain  amount  of  recreative  exercise 
daily  is  unquestionably  true ;  our  muscles  are  provided  for  that 
express  purpose,  and  all  analogy  would  indicate  this  to  be  so. 
But  why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  take  more  than  that  amount? 
Why  is  systematic  exercise  of  the  sort  usually  prescribed  neces- 
sary at  all? 

It  is  for  this  reason.  We  must  depend  upon  exercise  or  some 
similar  active  measure  to  eliminate  the  excess  of  food  material 
that  would  otherwise  accumulate  within  the  organism,  and  clog  it 
sufficiently  to  produce  disease.  In  other  words;  it  is  a  measure 
to  rid  the  body  of  the  excess  of  nutrition,  forced  into  it!  Since 
this  is  the  case,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  precisely  the  same 
results  would  be  attained  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  the  food 
ingested — thus  necessitating  less  active  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
eliminating  organs,  and  consequently  a  vast  saving  of  vital 
force.  This  we  should  expect  a  priori.  And  in  point  of  fact, 
such  proves  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  whose  case  I 
have  quoted  earlier  in  this  book  (pp.  113-14),  is  hi  perfect  physi- 
cal condition  all  the  time,  though  taking  no  more  exercise  than 
is  necessitated  in  daily  walks  about  town.     Says  Mr.  Fletcher: 

*'  Did  you  ever  try  to  reason  out  why  it  is  necessary  for  athletes 
to  go  into  training?  Simply  because,  in  order  to  get  the  best  use 
of  their  strength,  they  are  obliged  to  spend  some  number  of  weeks 
or  months  in  overcoming  false  conditions  which  they  have  brought 
upon  themselves.  Any  person  who  lives  in  accordance  with  the 
simple  requirements  of  economic  nutrition  has  nothing  of  this 
kind  to  overcome,  but  is  in  perfect  condition  all  the  time.''^ 

1  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Macfadden  modified  his  views  on  this  question 
of  exercise  in  his  later  writings.  Thus:  "As  to  exercises  which  should  be 
taken  during  a  fast  of  this  nature,  I  would  ad\ase  that  one  simply  be  guided 
by  instinct,  though  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  not  infrequently  one 
feels  very  dizzy  on  rising  and  attempting  to  walk  in  the  first  few  days  of  the 
fast.  This,  however,  will  usually  disappear  after  continuing  the  endeavors 
for  a  short  time.  Walking  is  an  especially  vahiable  exercise  when  fasting, 
and  of  course  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  fast  it  is  about  the  only  exercise 
that  can  be  safely  advised."  ("Power  and  Beauty  of  Superb  Womanhood," 
pp.  126-7.)  In  this  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Purinton.  ("  Philosophy  of  Fasting," 
p.  112.) 

2  "A.  B-Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition,"  p.  22. 
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It  may  be  stated  that  this  is  the  view  held  more  or  less  in- 
directly by  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Eustace  H.  Miles,  Doctor 
Rabagliati,  and  Sir  Benj.  Ward  Richardson/    See  Appendix  M. 

Since  our  nutrition  should  be,  ceteris  paribus,  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  this  should  be  a.  very 
much  smaller  amount  than  most  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  taking, 
since  our  exercise  is  so  limited.  I  quite  agree  with  Doctor  Page, 
when  he  said  that : 

''After  all,  excess  in  diet  is,  usually,  only  another  term  for  lack 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise.     .     .     "^ 

But  I  think  the  opposite  statement  is  also  true,  as  I  have  just 
shown.     Or  as  Sir  William  Temple  wrote  long  ago : 

"  In  the  course  of  common  life,  a  man  must  either  often  exercise, 
or  fast,  or  take  physic,  or  be  sick;  and  the  choice  seems  left  to 
everyone  as  he  hkes."^ 

As  Mr.  Purinton  remarked:* 

"  A  man  can  eat  a  lot  if  he  exercises  a  lot.  But  what's  the  use? 
To  eat  less  and  also  exercise  less  comes  to  the  same  end.  With  a 
saving  of  time,  money,  thought  and  vitality." 

That  this  conclusion  is  both  legitimate  and  true,  our  reason 
tells  us  (so  do  our  bodies,  occasionally!),  and  further,  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  correct  by  direct  and  actual  ex{)eriment.  It 
is  a  conclusion,  however,  which  few  of  us  are  willing  to  accept, 
nmch  less  act  upon;  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  sickness 
and  death  will  remain  active  and  prevalent. 

To  one  further  consideration  I  would  call  the  reader's  attention. 

"As  a  genend  rule,"  says  Doctor  Graham,*  "the  quantity  of 
our  food  should,  within  certain  limits,  be  j^roportionate  to  the 
amount  of  our  active  exercise;  yet  the  athletic  and  active  laboring 
man  is,  in  our  country,  constantly  in  danger  of  taking  too  much 

'See  "Studies  in  riiysical  C'uloire,"  p.  IS;  "  .MuscU\  Brain  and  Diet," 
pp.  .SO,  33;  "Air,  Food  iind  Exercises,"  p.  4o.S;  "Diseases  of  Modern  Life," 
p.  170. 

-"Natural  Cure,"  p.  83. 

3  "The  Art  of  Living  Ixinp,"  p.  148. 

*  "Philosophy  of  lasting',"  p.  .'iS. 

'  "Science  of  Human  Life,"  p.  .'iSl. 
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food.  Indeed,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  at  least  ninety-nine 
of  the  farmers  and  other  laboring  men  of  New  England  are  pre- 
maturely worn  out  and  broken  down  by  over-eating,  where  one  is 
thus  affected  by  excessive  labor  or  hard  work."  ''Mental  work, 
and  even  hard  mental  work  is  conducive  to  health  and  length  of 
days,"  wrote  Sir  Benj.  Ward  Richardson.^ 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  the  overwork,  but  working  in  unwise 
ways,  which  does  the  mischief  we  so  loudly  deplore.  It  is  not 
less  labor  that  men  want,  but  wiser  methods  of  working — more 
varied  occupation,  better  care,  more  frec^uent  recuperation,  and 
larger  hivoices  of  joy  and  mirth,  with  nobler  incentives  and 
hopes.    As  Doctor  Trail  so  well  said:^ 

"Much  is  said  in  these  days  of  fast  living,  commercial  energy, 
and  the  mad  pursuit  of  immediate  pleasures  and  sensuous  indul- 
gences, or  overworked  brains,  as  a  course  of  dyspepsia.  The 
true  cause  is  abused  bodies.  The  brain  cannot  be  overworked, 
provided  the  vital  conditions  are  properly  attended  to." 

Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook : 

''  Just  now  I  am  trying  an  experiment  on  the  relations  of  work 
to  diet,  to  test  upon  myself  my  theory  that  the  trouble  of  over- 
work is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  digestive  apparatus.  .  .  . 
I  find  my  brain-weariness  troubling  me  less  and  less,  and  my 
power  for  work  increasing.  I  wrote  yesterday  a  long  article — a 
fair  day's  work,  before  breakfast — and  I  work  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours  a  day  with  very  little  sense  of  fatigue.  My  stomach  has 
such  light  work  that  all  life  flows  freely  to  the  brain,  and  I  can 
work  on,  hour  after  hour.  ...  I  shall  find  the  quantity  that 
suits  me  best,  which  I  expect  will  be  from  six  to  eight  ounces  a 
day."  3 

Of  course  this  is  not  saying  that  one  cannot  overwork;  far 
from  it.  The  danger  of  excessive  work,  especially  in  the  young, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  (See  Richardson :  "  Learning : 
and  Health.")  But,  on  the  whole,  its  danger  has  been  greatly 
overestimated.    Were  we  to  conserve  our  energies  more,  there 

1  "Diseases  of  Modem  Life,"  p.  399. 

2  "Digestion  and  Dyspepsia,"  p.  137. 

3  "Hygiene  of  the  Brain,"  pp.  168-70. 
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would  be  no  such  cry  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  overwork.  Says 
Carrica  Le  Favre:^  ''  It  is  estimated  that  between  seventy  and 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  energy  we  generate,  we  also  waste."  I 
may  add,  of  this  amount,  by  far  the  greatest  share  is  the 
waste  necessitated  in  digesting  and  ridding  the  system  of  un- 
called-for food. 

I  "  Delsartean  Physical  Culture,"  p.  14. 


CHAPTER  V 

WATER   DRINKING 

Few  persons  realize  probably  that  about  three-fourths  of  their 
bodies  are  composed  entirely  of  water ! 

''The  blood  and  the  brain  are  each  about  four-fifths  water, 
while  the  fluid  secretions  and  excretions  contain  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  their  weight  of  this  limpid  fluid." ^ 

Water  is  constantly  passing  out  of  the  body  in  the  form  of 
urine,  perspiration,  etc.,  while  the  fseces,  and  the  breath  also  con- 
tain a  large  percentage  of  that  liquid.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  constant  supply  must  be  furnished  the  body  in  order  to 
compensate  for  this  loss,  and  this  can  only  be  supplied  by  food 
and  drink — the  amount  absorbed  by  the  skin  or  through  the 
lungs  being  altogether  insignificaiit  when  compared  with  the 
bodily  needs.  All  foods  contain  more  or  less  water,  ranging 
from  about  two  per  cent,  in  the  various  nuts  to  upwards  of  ninety 
per  cent,  in  such  articles  of  food  as  asparagus,  celery,  cucumbers, 
lettuce,  melons,  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  etc.,  etc.,  while  in  many 
broths,  soups,  etc.,  the  percentage  is  almost  the  whole  amount. 
Fruits  contain  a  very  large  percentage  of  water,  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  frequently  been  contended  that  persons  living 
exclusively,  or  even  largely,  on  a  fruitarian  diet,  need  little  or  no 
water  in  addition  to  that  supplied  by  the  food.  But  this  ques- 
tion does  not  concern  us  now.  The  main  point  is  that,  in  the 
usual  ''mixed"  diet,  consisting  largely  of  so-called  ''dry"  foods, 
a  considerable  amount  of  extra  fluid  is  necessary,  in  the  form  of 
drink,  in  order  to  preserve  the  body  in  a  state  of  health — the 
amount  depending  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  diet^'  and 

1  ''The  Uses  of  Water,"  by  J.  H.  Kellogor,  M.D.,  p.  9. 

2  "The  richer  the  food,  the  more  Hquid  is  craved."  ("Rumford  Kitchen 
Leaflets,"  p.  53.)  Professor  Chittenden  also  remarked  that,  with  a  diminished 
intake  of  proteid  food,  there  was  less  thirst.  ("Physiological  Economy  in 
Nutrition,"  p.  30.) 
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partly  upon  the  bodily  condition  of  the  individual;  and  the 
amount  must  now  engage  our  attention  for  a  few  moments. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  we  lose  each  day  an 
average  of  two  pounds  or  pints  merely  in  perspiration^ — not  to 
speak  of  the  losses  thi-ough  the  urine,  fseces,  lungs,  etc.  It  will 
readily  be  seen,  then,  that  the  food  eaten  does  not  in  any  way 
supply  this  loss,  but  that  fluids  must  be  taken  in  more  or  less 
large  quantities  to  supply  the  deficiency  here  noted.  There 
should  also  be,  in  addition  to  the  amount  actually  required  by 
the  body,  a  certain  surplus,  even  during  health,  for  the  purposes 
of  dissolving  impurities,  facilitating  function,  and  cleansing  the 
system  generally  of  its  impurities — carrying  them  with  it  to  the 
various  excretory  organs,  there  to  be  eliminated.  In  all  cases 
of  impeded  functioning,  and  in  feverish  conditions  (and  in  fact 
in  all  cases  where  a  more  or  less  morbid  action  is  present)  the 
amount  of  water  drunk  daily  should  be  greatly  increased — being, 
as  a  general  rule,  directly  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the 
disease.  As  a  dilutant,  as  a  solvent,  as  a  diuretic,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic, as  a  quencher  of  thirst,  as  an  equalizer  of  the  circulation 
water  has  no  equal. 

If,  then,  water  drinking  is  of  such  great  importance,  w^hile  the 
system  is,  comparatively  speaking,  'Miealthy,"  how  much  more 
important  does  it  become  in  disease,  and  especially  in  acute 
disease — when  all  functioning  is  abnormally  retarded,  and  the 
effete  material  is  being  conveyed  to  the  eliminating  organs  faster 
than  those  organs  can  dispose  of  it!  It  w^ill  be  seen  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  water  drinking  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance. In  all  acute  diseases,  the  prompt  administration  of 
water,  internally  and  externally,  will  undoubtedly  save  more 
lives  than  any  other  single  and  inmiediate  measure  that  can  be 
adopted. 

The  importance  of  drinking  considerably  more  water  tlian  we 
at  present  do — which  in  acute  diseases  becomes  a  vital  necessity 
— is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  and  accepted  by  all 
advanced  physicians  and  students  of  hygiene.  Witli  hardly  an 
exception  modern  writers  upon  these  subjects  are  unanimous  in 
contending  that  'Mess  food  and  more  water"  would  result  in 

I ''The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease,"  by  11.  Hhuk.  M.D..  p.  IC. 
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benefiting  mankind  immensely.  It  is  now  known  that  one  of 
the  most  universal  and  harmful  ills  from  which  humanity  suffers, 
viz.,  constipation,  is  very  largely  due  to  insufficient  water  drinking. 
An  increase  in  the  amount  daily  consumed,  together  with  a 
properly  reformed  dietary,  will  relieve  almost  any  case  of  this 
terrible  disorder — the  bete  noire  of  modern  society.  See  Doctor 
Parkyns'  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  ''Hypnotism," 
pp.  62-4. 

Three  important  questions  at  once  arise  in  connection  with 
this  subject  of  water  drinking,  which  we  must  now  consider: 
They  are,  what  kind  of  water  is  best  for  us  to  drink?  how  much, 
and  when?  in  other  words  the  questions  of  quality,  quantity,  and 
'periodicity. 

(1)  Quality.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  its  quality,  the  whole 
question  may  be  summed  up  in  four  words — the  purer  the  better! 
Absolutely  pure  water  does  not,  for  all  practical  purposes,  exist 
in  nature — the  purest  being  rain  water  that  has  been  collected 
in  clean  vessels — though  even  this  is  somewhat  contaminated 
by  its  passage  through  the  air,  absorbing  impurities,  noxious 
gases,  etc.,  in  its  descent.  Filters  are  one  hugh  farce.  They 
separate  the  mechanical  impurities  from  the  liquid,  but  the 
minute  organisms — the  ''life" — in  the  water  it  absolutely  fails 
to  touch,  as  it  does  any  elements  or  gases  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Boiling  will  generally  have  the  effect  of  killing  the  micro-organ- 
isms (though  even  this  is  extremely  doubtful),  but  does  not 
remove  the  (now  dead)  organic  matter  in  the  water — which  is 
consequently  retained  therein!  The  process  has  also  other 
disadvantages.  The  only  really  pure  water  is  distilled  water; 
that  is,  water  which  has  been  evaporated  into  steam,  leaving 
the  solid  ingredients  behind,  and  reconverted  into  water  in 
another,  cooler  vessel,  into  which  the  steam  is  made  to  pass. 
This  process  is  without  serious  disadvantages  (though  even  here 
it  is  contended  that  various  gases,  previously  in  solution,  pass 
over  with  the  steam);  but  at  all  events  it  is  the  best  method 
known  for  obtaining  water  free  from  chemical,  mechanical  and 
organic  impurities.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  water  found 
in  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  organic  compounds  is  almost 
absolutely  pure. 
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Now  the  importance  of  pure  water  can  hardly  be  overestimated 
As  a  dikitant,  it  is  far  more  efficacious  than  water  containing 
any  mineral  or  other  substances  in  solution.  The  drinking  of 
large  quantities  of  water  containing  various  salts,  gases,  mineral 
substances,  etc.,  in  solution,  as  is  done  in  Saratoga,  Carlsbad, 
etc.,  under  medical  advice,  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 
All  vSuch  matter  is  highly  injurious  to  the  living  organism,  and 
cannot  possibly  fail  to  be  otherwise.    Says  Doctor  Trail:* 

"Artificial  mineral  waters,  and  the  saline,  alkaline,  ferruginous, 
sulphurous  compounds  of  the  'medicinal  springs,'  are  pernicious 
beverages  for  the  sick  or  well.  The  drugs  they  contain  are  no 
better,  and  no  different  in  effect,  than  the  same  drugs  taken  from 
the  apothecary  shop.  Those  water-cure  physicians  who  permit 
their  patients  to  use  them  may  be  justified  in  thus  yielding  to 
popular  prejudice;  but  to  prescribe  them,  argues  strange  ignorance 
of  hygiene,  or  perhaps  a  worse  motive."  Again:  ''All  the  me- 
dicinal and  mineral  springs,  from  Saratoga  to  White  Sulphur, 
and  from  Cheltenham  to  Vichy,  are  only  modifications  of  the 
oceans,  the  great  reservoirs  of  all  the  impurities  that  water  can 
dissolve.  No  one  thinks  of  drinking  them  when  well,  nor  would 
any  one  be  content  to  have  his  food  soaked  in  them.  But  when 
sick,  presto!  the  more  earthy,  saline,  alkaline,  and  mineral  ingre- 
dients they  contain,  the  more  they  are  in  demand!  Such  is 
fashion." 

As  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson  so  well  remarked:^ 

"Every  woman  knows  that  she  cannot  wash  clothes  in  hard 
water.     It  is  scarcely  less  practicable  to  wash  the  blood  in  it." 

In  considering  this  question  of  the  value  of  water  containing 
mineral  salts  in  solution,  we  have  simply  to  ask  ourselves  this 
question:  Are  the  mineral  salts  and  gases  contained  in  this 
water  appropriable  by  the  vSystem?  Either  they  nuist  be  utilized 
as  food  (in  which  case  chemical  changes  must  take  place,  altering 
the  nature  and  composition  of  the  salts  contained  in  solution 
[and  this  we  have  shown  to  be  theoretically  impossible]  they 
being  inorganic  substances);  or,  (2)  the  drug  is  not  appro- 
priabh^  by  the  system,  in  which  casi^  it  does  and   must   pass 

^  *' Ilyiriouic  Tl.ind  Ikiok,"  p.  xviii. 

=  ''The  Curse  Lifteil;  or  Mat  emit  y  Made  Ea5y,"  p.  IG. 
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through  it  in  its  unchanged  mineral  condition,  entailing  con- 
siderable loss  of  energy  in  its  expulsion,  and  clogging  the  system 
thi'oughout  with  refuse  matter — acting,  in  fact,  in  every  way, 
as  would  a  drug  or  mineral  salt  taken  in  any  other  form.  Since 
they  cannot  possibly  be  beneficial,  they  must  obviously  be 
harmful;  and  the  ''cures"  effected  at  the  various  resorts  are 
undoubtedly  brought  about  in  spite  of  the  injurious  mineral 
waters  drunk,  and  on  account  of  the  improved  dietary  and  other 
hygienic  rules  adopted  by  the  patients  during  this  period  of 
treatment.    As  Doctor  Rausse  said:^ 

''If,  during  a  cure  by  mineral  springs,  a  temporary  recovery  is 
affected,  then  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  the  minerals  in  the  water,  but 
by  virtue  of  the  water  in  the  mineral  springs,  by  virtue  of  the  out- 
of-doors  exercise,  of  pure  open  air  and  of  good  living. '*  f 

It  is  admitted  that  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  drinking 
of  mineral  water  alone  would  be  of  value,^  while  Doctor  Arany 
admits  that  diet  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  cure  at  Carls- 
bad. It  would  be  highly  amusing,  were  it  not  tragic,  to  learn 
that  patients  who  visit  the  mineral  springs,  and  get  "cured" 
at  them  are  considered  in  need  of  an  "after  cure" — a  cure  to 
cure  the  cure!  On  pp.  86-90  of  the  British-American  Guide  to 
Carlsbad  are  given  a  number  of  places  that  might  be  tried  for 
the  after  cure ! 

If  the  same  amount  of  pure  water  were  drunk  as  there  is 
mineral  water  now  disposed  of,  infinitely  better  results  would 
doubtless  follow.    And  in  support  of  this  I  might  state  that : 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  some  places  where  'miracles' 
are  claimed  to  be  wrought  by  the  effect  of  the  water — as,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Malvern,  the  water  used  is  remarkable  merely  for  its 
great  purity  and  almost  absolute  freedom  from  mineral  ingre- 
dients."' 

On  the  contrary,  the  direct  and  powerfully  harmful  effects  of 
drinking  water  containing  lime  or  other  salts  in  solution  is  most 
forcibly  shown  in  the  following  extract,  which  I  quote  at  some 
length.     It  is  as  follows : 

1  "  Health  and  the  Various  Methods  of  Cure,"  p.  65. 

2  " Hydrotherapy  at  Saratoga,"  by  J,  A.  Irwin,  M.D.,  p.  31. 

3  "Baths  and  Bathing";  App.  Health  Primer,  p.  68. 
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"The  solid  earthy  matter  which,  by  gradual  accumulation  in 
the  body,  brings  on  ossification,  rigidity,  decrepitude,  and  death, 
is  principally  phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  matter;  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  common  chalk,  and  sulphate  of  Ume,  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
with  occasionally  magnesia  and  other  earthy  substances. 

''We  have  seen  that  a  process  of  cons'>lidation  begins  at  the 
earliest  period  of  existence  and  continues  without  interruption 
until  the  body  is  changed  from  a  comparatively  fluid,  elastic,  and 
energetic  state,  to  a  solid,  earthy,  rigid,  inactive  condition,  which 
terminates  in  death — that  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood, 
old  age  and  decrepitude,  are  but  so  many  different  conditions  of 
the  body  or  stages  of  the  progress  of  consolidation  or  ossification — 
that  the  only  difference  in  the  body  between  old  age  and  youth  is 
the  greater  density,  toughness  and  rigidity,  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  earthy  matter  which  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition. The  question  now  arises;  what  is  the  source  of  the  calca- 
reous earthy  matter  which  thus  accumulates  in  the  system?  It 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  all  the  solids  of  the  body 
are  continually  built  up  and  renewed  from  the  blood.  If  so, 
everything  which  these  solids  contained  is  derived  from  the  blood. 
The  solids  contain  phosphates  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are, 
therefore,  derived  from  the  blood,  in  which,  as  already  shown, 
these  earthy  substances  are  invariably  found  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  blood  is  renewed  from  the  chyle,  which  is  always 
found  upon  analysis  to  contain  the  same  earthy  substances  as  the 
blood  and  the  solids.  The  chyle  is  renewed  from  the  chyme,  and 
ultimately  from  the  food  and  drink.  The  food  and  drink,  then, 
which  nourish  the  system  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  primary 
source  of  the  calcareous  earthy  matter  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  chyme,  the  chyle  and  the  blood,  and  which  is 
ultimately  deposited  in  all  the  tissues,  membranes,  vessels  and 
solids  of  the  body — producing  old  age,  decrepitude  and  natural 
death. 

"Common  table  salt  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  almost 
every  kind  of  food,  and  along  with  many  of  our  meals,  contains  a 
fearfully  large  amount  of  calcareous  earthy  matter,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  very  great  mischief  to  the  animal  economy.' 

'I  cannot  p;o  into  this  question  of  salt  (\itinu;  hero.  l»ut  I  cannot  forbear 
offering  one  or  two  remarks  on  this  terribly  hannful  practice.  Salt  is  never 
necessar\',  under  any  conceivable  circiunstances,  to  the  human  orpanism; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  is  decidedly  hannful  to  it  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances, and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  consumed.  There  have  never  hvi'U 
any  reasons  advanced  by  physioloj^ists — showing;  that  we  ncc<l  salt — that 
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"Spring  water  contains  an  amount  of  earthy  ingredients  which 
is  fearful  to  contemplate.  It  certainly  differs  very  much  in  differ- 
ent districts,  and  at  various  steps,  but  it  has  been  calculated  that 
water  of  an  average  quality  contains  so  much  carbonate  and  other 
compounds  of  lime  that  a  person  drinking  an  average  quantity 
each  day  will,  in  forty  years,  have  taken  as  much  into  the  body 
as  would  form  a  pillar  of  solid  chalk  or  marble  as  large  as  a  good 
sized  man!  So  great  is  the  amount  of  lime  in  spring  water  that 
the  quantity  taken  daily  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  choke  up 
the  system,  so  as  to  bring  on  decrepitude  and  death  long  before 
we  arrived  at  twenty  years  of  age,  were  it  not  for  the  kidneys  and 
other  secreting  organs  throwing  it  off  in  considerable  quantities. 
These  organs,  however,  only  discharge  a  portion  of  this  matter; 
for  instance,  supposing  ten  parts  to  be  taken  during  a  day,  eight 
or  nine  may  be  thrown  out,  and  one  or  two  lost  somewhere  in  the 
body.  This  process  continuing,  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  the  solid  matter  at  length  accumulates  until  the  activity 
and  flexibility  of  childhood  become  lost  in  the  enfeebled  rigidity 
of  what  is  then  called — though  very  erroneously — 'old  age.'  A 
familiar  instance  of  the  decomposition  and  incrustation  from 
water  is  observed  in  a  common  tea-kettle  or  steam-boiler.  Every 
housewife  knows  that  a  vessel  which  is  in  constant  use  will  soon 

would  stand  the  test  of  one  moment's  serious  criticism,  or  which  in  any  way 
proved  that  we  need  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  in  the  separate, 
inorganic  form  in  which  it  is  eaten,  any  more  than  we  need  lime,  or  potash 
or  iron,  or  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  or  any  other  mineral  element — all  of 
which,  however,  including  common  salt,  are  necessary  for  our  welfare,  and 
are  supplied  in  organic,  usable  form  in  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
The  one  single  fact  that  salt  is  a  mineral  substance,  and,  as  such,  is  absolutely 
useless  to  and  inappropriable  by  the  organism,  is  proof  positive  that  salt 
need  not  and  cannot  be  utilized  by  the  organism  in  that  form.  It  can  have 
no  more  effect  upon  the  system  than  so  much  iron  filings  sprinkled  over  the 
food;  but,  like  iron  filings,  it  serves  to  clog  the  economy  and  ultimately 
shorten  the  life.  It  undergoes  no  chemical  changes  whatever  in  the  body, 
and  can  have  no  possible  use  therein,  as  stated.  This  salt  question  will  be 
found  discussed  at  length  in  Trail's  "Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia,"  Vol.  I., 
pp.  336-9;  in  Dr.  Susanna  Dodd's ''Diet  Question,"  pp.  61-70;  in  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Hunt's  "Salt;"  in  R.  Y.  Colbum's  "Salt-Eating  Habit,"  etc.;  also  in  an 
excellent  series  of  articles  published  in  Health  Culture  Magazine,  July-Decem- 
ber, 1906.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  M.  Dastre,  in  his  "Salt  and  Its 
Physiological  Uses"  (p.  571),  finally  admits  that  salt  plays  no  active  part  in 
the  vital  economy — though  he  is  throughout  arguing  for  its  utility!  His 
whole  argument  goes  to  show,  merely,  that  "we  should  have  salt" — to  which 
all  true  hygienists  would  reply:  Certainly,  salt  is  very  necessary;  but  all 
that  we  need  is  supplied  in  organic  form  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  {v. 
"Saline  Starvation  and  How  to  Avoid  It.")  Why,  then  go  to  the  mineral 
kingdom  for  this  substance,  any  more  than  for  any  other  salt — since  all  are 
equally  supplied  in  fruits  and  vegetables?  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  salt 
is  found  in  large  quantities  in  eggs  ("Eggs  and  Their  Uses  as  Food,"  p.  13) — 
the  very  article  of  food  that  is  usually  salted  the  most  heavily! 
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become  *furred-up'  or  plastered  on  the  bottom  and  sides  with  a 
hard  stony  substance.  Four  or  five  pounds  weight  of  this  matter 
have  been  known  to  collect  in  twelve  months.  The  reader  must 
not  mislead  himself  by  thinking  that  because  so  much  lime  is 
found  in  a  teakettle  the  water,  after  boiling,  is,  therefore,  free 
from  Ume.  It  is  true  boiling  water  does  cause  a  little  carbonate 
of  lime  to  precipitate,  but  the  bulk  of  the  sediment  is  left  from 
that  portion  of  the  water  only  which  is  driven  off  in  steam,  or  boiled 
away.  This  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  testing  the  water  both 
before  and  after  boiling.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  earthy  par- 
ticles however  long  the  boiling  may  continue.  Filtering  it  is  also 
of  no  use,  for  this  only  removes  what  may  be  floating  or  mechanic- 
ally mixed  in  the  water,  whereas  the  earthy  matter  which  we  have 
spoken  of  is  held  in  solution,  so  that  spring  water,  clear  and  trans- 
parent as  it  may  appear,  is  nevertheless  charged  with  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  solid,  choking-up  matter,  and  is,  therefore,  in  any 
form  unfit,  or  at  least  is  not  the  best  suited,  for  internal  use.  The 
only  means  whereby  it  can  be  rendered  perfectly  pure  and  fit  for 
unlimited  consumption  is  distillation."^ 

(2)  Quantity.  The  amount  of  water  that  should  be  daily 
consumed  by  the  individual  depends  upon  many  and  varied 
circumstances — such  as  the  nature  of  the  diet;  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere;  the  amount  of  its  ''dryness''  or  the  reverse; 
the  amount  of  exercise  indulged  in;  the  condition  of  the  organ- 
ism— whether  healthy  or  diseased;  etc.,  etc.  If  the  diet  is 
largely  fruit  or  oth(T  substances  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  water,  it  is  obvious  that  less  need  be  drunk  than  if  food  is  of 
the  dry  kind,  or  if  it  be  stimulating.  In  the  hot  weather  we  all 
drink  considerably  more  than  in  the  cooler,  owing  to  the  greater 
loss  of  water  through  perspiration;  the  same  effect  also  resulting 
from  vigorous  exercise.  Atmospheric  dampness,  or  the  rc^verse, 
would  effect  the  thirst  indirectly  by  its  effect  upon  the  bodily 
evaporation.  But  in  all  diseases,  of  whatever  nature,  water 
should  be  j^artakcn  of  ad  libitum.  We  should,  in  fact,  encourage 
the  desire  for  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  there  is  no  disease 
whatever,  in  which  j)ure  water  is  other  than  decidedly  beneficial 
in  any  reasonable  (juantities — provided  that  the  diet  bt>  sulli- 
ciently  restricted.     The  dread  of  water  drinking  is  one  of  those 

'  "  llow  Nature  Curos,"  pp.  'J.'>1-"). 
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terrible  superstitions  which  has  doubtless  sent   thousands  of 
unfortunate  and  deluded  victims  to  a  premature  grave. 

It  is  possible,  doubtless,  for  anyone  to  drink  too  much  water — 
especially  if  that  water  be  of  a  low  temperature.  Water  drinking 
should  always  be  gauged  by  the  degree  of  thirst,  and  a  normal 
person  will  never  crave  more  than  is  good  for  him.  But  I  am 
assured  that  the  real  dangers  of  water  drinking  are  entirely 
imaginary.    Says  Doctor  Oswald:^ 

''The  supposed  peril  of  plunge-baths  or  draughts  of  cold  water 
'in  the  heat,'  is  one  of  the  silliest  bugbears  of  sanitary  supersti- 
tion. .  .  .  Children,  admonished  not  to  touch  cold  water 
till  they  are  cooled  off,  might  as  well  be  warned  against  falling 
asleep  when  they  are  tired." 

It  is  hard,  in  reality,  for  any  normal  person  to  drink  too  much 
water  at  any  one  time — provided  that  the  water  be  not  too  cold ; 
and  that  a  halt  is  called  when  the  system  cries  '^  enough."  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  idea  of  the  injurious  effects  of  drinlving 
water  and  eating  fruit  at  the  same  meal  is  pure  superstition 
— containing  no  particle  of  truth — beyond  that  involved  in  the 
fact  that  drinking  water  and  eating  solids  of  any  kind  at  the 
same  meal  is  always  unhygienic  and  harmful.  Says  Professor 
Schlickeysen :  ^ 

"  I  may  mention  in  this  connection  an  existing  prejudice  against 
eating  fruit  and  drinking  water  at  the  same  meal.  This  feeling 
has  no  justification  in  fact,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a 
sound  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  is  the  ability  to  receive 
uncooked  fruit  and  cold  water  at  the  same  time.  Only  a  weak 
stomach  will  refuse  them.'* 

In  all  this  it  must  be  understood  that  I  am  not  advocating 
the  practice  of  drinking  great  quantities  of  water  at  any  time 
during  the  day;  of  ''drowning  the  stomach"  as  one  author  ex- 
pressed it.  Moderation  and  discretion  must  here  be  exercised, 
as  at  all  other  times.  One  may  have  ^'  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 
All  that  is  admitted.  But  I  am  persuaded,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  provided  the  water  is  pure  and  drunk  only  at  proper  times, 

1  "  Fasting,  Hydropathy  and  Exercise,"  pp.  97-8. 

2  ''Fruit  and  Bread,"  p.  191. 
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it  is  practically  impossible  to  drink  enough  water  to  seriously 
injure  either  the  stomach,  the  kidneys,  or  any  part  of  the  diges- 
tive tract;  while  the  effects  of  an  occasional  indulgence  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  quarts  may  sometimes  prove  highly 
beneficial — thoroughly  washing  out  and  cleansing  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  which  often  cannot  be  directly  reached  in  any 
other  manner.  This  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  second  variety 
of  enema. 

But  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drunk  is  still  an  unsettled 
question;  for,  allowing  for  all  the  considerations  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  discussion,  there  nmst  yet  be  some  approxi- 
mate amount  which  it  is  possible  to  determine.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion opinions  differ  here  as  everywhere;  but,  without  entering 
into  the  details,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  discussion,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  on  a  rough  estimate,  and  under  ordinar}^  normal 
conditions,  from  three  pints  to  two  quarts  of  water  should  be 
drunk  daily, ^  in  addition  to  any  that  may  be  contained  in  the 
food.  It  ma}^  safely  be  said  that  any  great  and  long  continued 
reduction  from  the  minimum  amount  mentioned  will  sooner  or 
later  show  itself  in  some  form  of  acute  or  chronic  disease. 

(3)  Periodicity.  Coming  now  to  the  question  as  to  the  ti?ne 
when  water  should  be  drunk,  we  can  lay  down  the  definite  and 
certain  rule  that  it  should  never  be  drunk  at  meals,  and  preferably 
not  for  at  least  one  hour  after  the  meal  has  been  eaten.  The 
effect  of  drinking  w^ater  while  eating  is,  first,  to  artificially 
moisten  the  food,  thus  hindering  the  normal  and  healthful  flow 
of  saliva  and  the  other  digestive  juices;  secondly,  to  dilute  the 
various  juices  to  an  abnormal  extent;  and  thirdly,  to  wash  the 
food  elements  through  the  stomach  and  into  the  intestines  before 
they  have  had  time  to  become  thoroughly  liquefied  and  digested. 
The  effects  of  this  upon  the  welfare  of  the. whole  organism  can 
only  be  described  as  direful.  At  other  times  during  the  day  or 
night,  water  ni:iy  be  drunk  with  comparative  freedom,  the 
(juantity  being  dictated  altogether  by  thirst. 

It  is  advisable  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  (h('  last  thing  at  night, 
just  before  retiring,  and  another  in  the  morning,  immediately 

'  Th:it  is,  from  six  to  eight  glasses  daily.  A  glass  holds,  as  a  nilc,  slightly 
less  th:in  half  a  pint. 
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upon  arising,  this  tending  to  wash  out  the  stomach  by  carrying 
the  collected  contents  through,  into  the  intestine.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  take  a  few  swallows  of  water  shortly  before  a  meal, 
for  the  same  reason;  but  about  ten  minutes  should  be  allowed 
to  elapse,  in  such  cases,  before  solid  food  is  ingested. 

During  the  fast,  there  are,  of  course,  no  meals  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  so  that  the  water  may  be  drunk  at  any  time  it  is 
craved,  the  quantity  being  regulated,  as  always,  by  thirst.  I 
shall  return  to  this  point  (the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drunk 
during  a  fast)  presently,  but  will,  first,  briefly  discuss  one  other 
topic  of  interest  and  importance,  namely,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  drunk. 

Water  should  be  drunk  either  hot  or  cold — warm  water  being 
sickening,  and  for  that  reason  is  frequently  used  as  an  emetic. 
When  hot,  it  should  be  as  hot  as  can  be  drunk  (not  sipped) 
without  undue  discomfort;  or  capable  of  being  held  in  the 
mouth  under  similar  conditions.  Cold  water  should  be  decidedly 
cool  without  being  iced.  This  latter  temperature  is  highly 
deleterious  to  the  stomach,  and  ice  water  should  always  be 
mixed  with  water  of  a  somewhat  warmer  temperature,  before 
being  drunk,  in  order  to  remove  the  extreme  chill. 

The  question  is:  when  shall  hot  water  be  drunk  and  when 
cold?  Both  systems  have  their  staunch  advocates,  those  of 
hot  water  drinking  being  especially  and  aggressively  energetic 
in  the  defense  of  their  pet  hobby,  and  frequently  deprecate  the 
use  of  cold  water  entirely.  Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  invariably  admit  the  occasional  good  effects  of  hot  water 
drinking,  but  contend  that  cool  water  is  the  normal  and  healthful 
liquid  for  practically  all  occasions.  My  own  view  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  is  much  truth  in  both  these  contentions;  hot  or 
cold  water  each  being  beneficial  in  certain  conditions,  and  under 
certain  circumstances — though  I  would  contend  that  too  frequent 
indulgence  in  hot  drinks  tends  to  render  the  stomach  anaemic, 
just  as  too  frequent  warm  baths  render  the  skin  ansemic.  In 
certain,  exceptional  states,  however,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  administration  of  either  hot  or  cold  water  at  these  times 
would  depend,  (1)  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  (2) 
the  degree  of  vitality  present. 
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Let  US  consider  these  in  turn. 

(1)  The  Teynperature.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  warm 
foods  and  warm  drinks,  which  we  are  discussing  now,  are  craved 
when  the  body  is  unduly  cold,  and  vice  versa.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  of  course,  that  the  drink  imparts,  or  gives  up  to  the  body, 
the  overplus  of  heat  it  contains  (when  more  than  the  bodily 
temperature)  thereby  raising  the  latter;  and  conversely,  cold 
water  absorbs  from  the  body,  or  the  body  gives  up  to  it,  a  certain 
amount  of  heat — thereby  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water 
and  lowering  that  of  the  body.  The  tremendous  importance  of 
cool  water  in  plentiful  supplies  in  all  cases  of  fever  is  thus  mani- 
fest. A  glass  of  water,  entering  the  body  at,  say,  40°  F.  and 
leaving  it,  as  urine,  perspiration,  etc.,  some  minutes  later,  at 
98.5°  F.  has,  in  its  passage  through  the  body,  deducted  that 
quantity  of  heat  from  the  body.  A  continued  cooling  process 
of  this  nature  must  obviously  soon  reduce  the  bodily  temperature 
to  normal,  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  ^'antiplilogisties"  of  the 
medical  profession. 

(2)  The  Vitality.  One  other  consideration  must  be  mentioned 
relative  to  this  question  of  hot  vs.  cold  water  drinking.  I  have 
already  indicated  that  the  degree  of  vitality  present  should  assist 
in  determining  this  point,  as  well  as  the  bodily  temperature,  as 
indicated  by  the  thermometer.  The  reason  is  this.  Readers  of 
the  chapter  on  ''Bathing"  will  remember  that  cold  baths  were 
always  advocated  as  beneficial  so  long  as  there  was  sufficient 
vitality  to  properly  react  from  the  shock.  Now  the  same  rule  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  stomach — where  the  temperature  is 
always  about  the  same.  '  If  the  stomach  can  properly  react, 
after  drinking  cold  water,  and  no  evil  after-effects  are  noticed, 
I  should  then  advocate  the  more  hardy  method  of  cold  water 
drinking ;  but  in  case  such  reaction  is  lacking  in  promptness  and 
completeness,  or  if  discomfort  be  noticed,  then  hot  water  should 
be  drunk  temporarily;  at  the  same  time  carefully  attending  to 
all  the  laws  of  health,  in  ord(»r  to  build  up  and  maintain  the 
highest  degree  of  vital  vigor. 

Having  now  discussed  the  various  points  at  issue  relative  to 
water  drinking  under  ordinary  circumstances  (which  discussion 
was    nevertheless    rendered    necessary    for    a    tliorough    under- 
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standing  of  the  question),  I  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
question  of  water  drinking  during  a  fast;  and,  since  water  is  the 
only  substance  of  any  kind  that  is  allowed  in  the  stomach  at 
that  time,  a  consideration  of  this  question  becomes  of  paramount 
importance. 

First,  let  me  answer  a  question  which  is  sure  to  be  raised  by 
some  acute  critic.  ''Wh}^  allow  water  at  all  during  the  fast?'' 
It  may  be  asked:  ''If  the  contention  is  correct  that  anything 
entering  the  stomach  draws  the  blood  thereto,  no  matter  how 
small  the  amount  (p.  556),  then  would  not  water  have  this  effect 
— thereby  inducing  hunger  and  virtually  breaking  the  fast?  In 
other  words,  does  not  the  drinking  of  water  involve  a  breaking 
of  the  fast,  for  all  practical  purposes?" 

To  this  objection  I  would  reply  as  follows:  Only  those  articles 
of  food  need  be  considered  which  directly  nourish  the  system  by 
first  undergoing  the  process  of  digestion,  and  it  is  this  process 
of  digestion  which  draws  the  blood  to  the  stomach  and  involves 
the  breaking  of  the  fast.  Now  water  requires  no  digestion  in  its 
passage  through  the  alimentary  canal.  It  enters  the  system  as 
water  and  it  leaves  it  as  water.  The  differences  noticeable,  as  a 
result  of  this  passage,  being  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  salts 
and  other  matter  in  solution,  which  it  has  gathered  up  in  its 
passage  through  the  body.  It  has  undergone  no  chemical  or 
vital  changes  whatever  in  its  passage  through  the  body,  and 
consequently  no  digestion  is  involved  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  consequently  there  is  no  breaking  of  the  fast.  This  is 
the  only  substance,  liquid  or  solid,  of  which  this  can  be  said — 
even  air,  strictly  sp(?aking,  being  ''digested,"  and  forming  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 

Now,  as  water  does  not  directly  nourish  the  body  and  con- 
sequently cannot  (if  the  accepted  theories  of  the  relations  of 
food  and  bodily  energy  be  true)  in  any  way  add  to  the  bodily 
store  of  vitality,  the  fact  that  it  does  so  add  to  the  energy,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  easily  demonstra- 
ble of  facts.    Doctor  Tanner,  e.g.,  in  speaking  of  his  own  fast  said  :* 

"During  my  first  fast  my  loss  in  weight  was  1^  pounds  per  day, 
during  the   period  when  I   abstained  from  water  and  food — 14 
1  Physical  Culture,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  209-210. 
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daj^s;  when  partaking  of  water  the  remainder  of  the  42  days,  my 
loss  in  weight  was  a  httle  less  than  •>  pound  per  day.  From  my 
experience  with  and  without  water  I  hold  aqueous  fluids  as  among 
the  most  valuable  of  foods.  It  is  not  a  tissue  builder,  but  a  great 
strength  giver.  When  I  left  Clarendon  Hall,  in  which  my  last 
fast  was  held,  after  fourteen  days  abstinence  from  water,  I  was 
very  weak,  scarcely  able  to  walk  down  stairs  without  supporting 
myself  with  the  hand  rail.  On  that  day  I  made  my  first  visit  to 
Central  Park.  There  I  found  a  spring  of  very  cool  and  refreshing 
water,  of  which  I  partook  freely.  Returning  to  the  hall,  after  an 
absence  of  one  hour  only,  I  climbed  the  stairs  of  Clarendon  Hall 
two  steps  at  a  time  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  boy,  I  attribute  that 
wondrous  change  to  the  water  I  drank  and  the  pure  air  I  breathed 
on  that  occasion. 

"In  my  New  York  fast  of  forty  days,  I  did  not  take  as  much 
outdoor  exercise  as  during  my  ^Minneapolis  fast,  for  the  reason 
that  my  watchers  objected;  but  still  my  strength  kept  up  re- 
markably well.  Returning  from  one  of  my  many  rides  to  Central 
Park  and  feeling  greatly  exhilarated  by  the  water  and  pure  air, 
I,  on  the  seventeenth  day,  felt  like  loudly  extolling  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  water  as  valuable  foods.  A  medical  student  with 
more  zeal  than  wisdom,  took  issue  with  me  on  the  value  of  oxygen 
as  a  food,  and  flippantly  remarked  that  however  good  oxygen 
might  be,  beef  was  far  better.  'That  is  an  assumption  that  de- 
mands proof,'  I  retorted.  '  I  challenge  you  to  test  your  theory 
by  taking  laps  around  this  hall  until  one  or  the  other  surrenders.' 
''Round  and  round  the  hall  we  went,  until  the  eighteenth  lap, 
when  the  student  fell  out,  blowing  and  pufhng  like  a  heavy  old 
horse,  leaving  oxygen  victor  over  beef." 

Scores  of  similar  cases  could  be  cited;  in  fact  every  case  of 
fasting  would  very  readily  demonstrate  the  truth  of  my  con- 
tention. With(3ut  water  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  fast 
for  any  very  considerable  period  without  extreme  discomfort, 
to  say  the  least.  The  visibk^  and  tangible  influx  of  (^ncrgy. 
following  upon  the  drinking  of  water,  during  the  fast,  is  ab- 
solutely inexplicable  upon  the  |)r(*sently  acc(>pte(l  tlu^ories  of 
the  relations  of  food  and  energy;  while,  since  we  know  that 
water  cools,  soothes,  allays  indanuuation,  and  rids  the  system 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  collected  iminu'ities,  in  its  passage 
through  it;  in  other  words,  that  it  cleanscfi  it,  wc  can  readily  si^e 
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how,  upon  the  theory  advanced  on  pp.  249-54,  this  inrush  of 
energy  could  be  explained.  Upon  that  theory  it  becomes  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  us;  upon  the  other  it  is  altogether  inex- 
plicable. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  question:  How  much  water 
should  be  drunk  by  patients  who  are  fasting? 

Here  again,  we  find  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  experts.  Mr.  Macfadden,  and  Doctor  Page,  e.g.,  advocate 
a  somewhat  profuse  drinking  of  water,  whether  indicated  by 
thirst  or  not;  their  reason  for  this  being  that  it  assists  in  the 
process  of  elimination,  and  cleanses  the  entire  organism — 
ultimately  tending  to  shorten  the  fast,  for  these  very  reasons. 
Doctor  Dewey,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  strongly  against 
this  practice.  He  believes  in  relying  solely  upon  the  indications 
of  thirst,  and  insists  that  the  drinking  of  too  much  water  ag- 
gravates kidney  troubles.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  case  of  Mr. 
Rathbun  and  his  twenty-eight-day  fast,  he  incidentally  gives 
his  views  as  follows : 

''Again  I  had  trouble  with  him  on  the  water  question,  wishing 
him  to  drink  only  as  thirst  incited.  He  was  differently  advised  by 
an  eminent  Boston  physician,  who,  taking  a  great  interest  in  the 
case,  wrote  him  that  he  should  have  great  care  to  drink  certain 
definite  amounts  for  the  necessary  fluidity  of  the  blood.  I  had  to 
respond  that  thirst  would  duly  indicate  this  need;  that  in  my 
cases  of  protracted  fasts  from  acute  sicknesses,  not  one  had  been 
advised  to  take  even  a  teaspoonful  of  water  for  such  reasons;  that 
at  the  closing  days  before  recovery  of  such  cases  there  was  only  the 
least  desire  for  water,  and  this  with  no  indication  of  need  from 
the  blood.  Mr.  Rathbun  did  not  escape  some  trouble  from  over- 
worked kidneys,  and  he  became  convinced  that  my  theory  and 
practice  were  more  in  line  with  physiology."^ 

To  this,  in  turn,  it  might  be  replied  that  jnire  water  would 
not  probably  produce  any  such  disturbances,  while  wat(T  that 
had  not  been  distilled  might.  Furthc^r,  I  am  convinced  that  no 
more  work  is  recjuired  in  passing  (say)  one  quart  of  highly 
diluted  urine,  than  is  involved  in  passing  (say)  one  pint  of  urine 
— more  or  less  thickened  with  sediment.  Indeed  one  might 
i*'JSio-Breakfast  Plan,"  pp.  125-6. 
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suppose,  h  priori,  that  the  task  might  be  Ughter.  However,  the 
point  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  dogmatize  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Doctor  Dewey's  great  point  is  that  thirst  will  indicate  the  need 
of  the  tissues  for  liquid  just  as  hunger  indicates  the  need  for 
solid  nutriment.  In  this  he  merely  advocates  'burning  to 
nature,"  and  in  that  lies  the  great  strength  of  his  position.  In 
this,  I  think,  he  is  perfectly  justified;  but  I  should  advocate 
the  drinking  of  a  greater  amount  of  water  than  would  be  usually 
called  for  by  thirst — were  we  merely  to  rely  upon  that  indication. 
These  statements,  paradoxical  as  they  may  appear,  may  be 
reconciled  as  follows:  Thirst,  like  hunger — and  almost  every- 
thing else  in  life — is  more  or  less  a  question  of  habit.  We  can 
accustom  ourselves  to  drink  a  very  large  or  a  very  small  amount 
of  water  daily,  without  noticing,  for  the  time  being,  any  es- 
pecially good  or  especially  evil  eflects  from  such  a  course.  Now, 
if  the  appetite  for  water  were  more  normal  (it  usually  is  highly 
abnormal),  I  am  convinced  that  far  more  water  would  be  drunk 
during  the  fast  than  is  now  the  case;  for  the  reason  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  thirst  at  that  time.  In  other  words,  the 
patient  would  drink  considerably  more  water  than  he  drank 
before,  but  still  only  as  much  as  thirst  indicated;  more  being 
craved,  however,  owing  to  the  more  normal  condition  of  the 
organism — the  result  of  improved  organic  habits. 

Surprisingly  near  to  my  own  reasoning  is  that  of  Mr.  Purinton, 
who,  in  his  '4^hilosophy  of  Fasting,"  p.  Ill,  says: 

"As  to  the  amount  of  water  taken  internally,  opinions  differ. 
Instinct,  here  as  always,  may  be  assumed  the  only  safe  guide.  In 
general  w^e  may  say,  however,  that  the  one  occasion  when  instinct 
might  be  forced  is  in  the  matter  of  water  drinking,  during  a  fast. 
Cultivate  a  desire  for  it.     ..." 

One  or  two  remarks  may  now  })e  offered  regarding  the  (hinking 
of  water  during  a  fast.  I  have  already  made  some  remarks  on 
this  subject,  and  will  add  one  or  two  more,  dealing  more 
especially  with  this  branch  of  the  question. 

First,  then,  I  would  suggest  that  watc^r  hv  drunk  whenever  a 
feehng  of  emptiness  or  "all-goneness"   is  experienced   in   the 
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stomach.  We  shall  see  (pp.  549-52),  that  this  is  not  true  hunger, 
but  a  species  of  irritation  due  in  turn  to  congestion,  or  other 
causes.  Whatever  the  cause,  however,  the  effects,  the  visible 
manifestations,  may  be  speedily  quieted  and  subdued  by  this 
process  of  drinking  one  or  two  glasses  of  water.  This,  and  with- 
drawing the  attention,  by  an  effort,  if  need  be,  from  that  part 
of  the  body,  will  have  the  effect  of  speedily  removing  the  cause, 
and  relieving  the  unpleasant  symptoms  present. 

After  the  fast  has  progressed  some  days,  considerable  diffi- 
culty may  be  experienced  in  drinking  water  of  any  kind,  either 
hot  or  cold.  Any  impurities  in  the  water  will  then  be  detected 
with  the  greatest  ease,  owing  to  the  acutened  sense  of  taste  (pp. 
505-7) ;  an  aversion  to  the  water  will  invariably  follow,  which 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  water  is  unchanged,  and  other 
(preferably  distilled)  water  be  substituted.  Even  then  the 
aversion  may  continue.^  If  cold  water  cannot  be  drunk,  hot 
water  will  often  be  drunk  with  relish ;  but  if  even  this  is  repug- 
nant, two  or  three  drops  of  orange  or  lemon  juice  in  the  water  will 
have  the  effect,  almost  invariably,  of  making  it  palatable,  and 
of  overcoming  the  flat,  unpleasant  taste  of  the  water  sufficiently 
to  make  it  drinkable  by  the  patient.  These  should  be  added 
to  the  hot  water,  not  the  cold,  which  should  always  be  drunk 
plain  and  unadulterated.  If  the  patient  will  merely  exhale — ■ 
instead  of  inhaling — before  drinking,  it  will  be  found  that 
nauseous  liquids  of  any  kind  may  be  taken  far  more  easily  than 
is  usually  the  case. 

I  have  been  careful  to  italicize,  in  the  above,  the  words  ''two 
or  three  drops"  of  lemon,  etc.  The  reason  is  this:  were  any 
considerable  amount  of  lemon  or  orange  juice  added  to  the  water, 
digestion  would  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  these  substances 
— thus  virtually  breaking  the  fast  (see  p.  556).  Very  small 
quantities  might  be  passed  thi'ough  the  stomach,  when  thus 

^  Doctor  Schrott's  experience  was  somewhat  different  from  my  own  in  this 
respect.  Thus:  "There  is  experienced  a  strong,  oppressive  thirst  soon  after 
commencing.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  good 
deal  suffer  most  in  this  respect.  As  the  cure  progresses,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
the  body  becomes  more  pure,  the  desire  for  fluid  grows  less."  ("Family 
Physician,"  by  Joel  Shew,  M.D.,  p.  789.)  In  Schrott's  cases,  however,  it  was 
a  thirst  cure  no  less  than  a  hunger  cure — so,  perhaps,  his  cases  are  not  so 
contradictory,  after  all. 
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thoroughly  diluted,  without  any  appreciable  effect;  while  larger 
quantities  would  call  for  more  effort  on  the  part  of  the  digestion, 
since  it  will  be  remembered  that  an  almost  infinitesimal  amount 
of  food  will  virtually  break  a  fast  as  effectually  as  a  full  meal, 
since  hunger  will  soon  return  in  either  case,  as  we  shall  see. 
Just  enough  should  be  used,  therefore,  to  render  the  water  drink- 
able, if  decidedly  unpleasant,  without  calling  upon  any  energy 
for  digestion — thus  upsetting  the  process  of  the  fast.  For  these 
reasons,  also,  I  now  advocate  orange  juice,  instead  of  lemon  juice, 
which  I  did  formerly,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  less  irritating  to 
the  stomach.  This  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Craig  in 
a  discussion  upon  this  question,  and  I  now  beg  to  offer  him  my 
thanks  for  what  I  consider  an  exceedingly  valuable  suggestion. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   ENEMA 

I  NOW  approach  a  branch  of  my  subject  which  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one;  viz.,  sl  discussion  of  the  bowel  contents,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  health  of  the  individual.  That  constipation 
and  its  following  train  of  ills  is  the  cause  of  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir  has  long  been  known  to 
thoughtful  physicians;  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  in 
this  connection,  the  terse  and  forceful  language  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Jamison,  a  specialist  of  twenty-five  years  in  diseases  of  the  anus 
and  rectum,  and  a  man  whose  authority  upon  these  subjects 
can  scarcely  be  questioned.    He  says:^ 

*'The  putrid  fecal  mass  of  solid  and  liquid  contents  accumulated 
in  the  artificial  reservoir  at  the  end  of  the  intestinal  sewer,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  and  serious  pathogenic  (disease-producing) 
and  pyogenic  (pus-producing)  sources,  which,  by  auto-infection, 
afflict  man  from  infancy  to  old  age.  Here — in  the  dilated  and 
obstructed  sewer — the  ptomain  and  leucomain  class  of  poisons, 
and  many  of  the  poisonous  germs,  led  by  the  king  of  morbid  dis- 
turbers, the  bacillus  coli  communis,  find  another  and  last  chance 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbing  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  returned  to  the  blood;  with  which  they  are  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  clogging  the  glands,  choking  up  the  pores  and 
obstructing  the  circulation,  thereby  causing  congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the  various  organs.  The  action  of  cathartics,  laxa- 
tives, etc.,  fills  the  ano-rectal  cavity  with  a  watery  solution  of 
foul  substances;  this  solution  is  readily  absorbed  into  the  circula- 
tion, aggravating  the  auto-infection,  (the  established  self-poisoned 
condition)  already  existing.  Danger  does  not  end  with  the  ab- 
sorption of  bacterial  poisons,  as  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  various  intestinal  gasses,  resulting,  with 
rapid  augmentation  of  volume,  from  the  putrefactive  changes  in 

»  "Intestinal  Ills,"  pp.  25-6. 
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the  imprisoned  feculent  matter.  .  .  .  The  system  ma}"  ab- 
sorb as  high  as  three-fourths  of  this  feculent  substance  in  the 
colon;  and  this  absorption  is  made  possible  by  the  obstructed 
or  sluggish  intestinal  canal  where  disease  germs  are  propagated 
and  lodged;  that  these  germs,  along  with  a  certain  amount  of 
excrement,  invade  the  tissues  by  absorption;  and  that  we  thus 
have  the  system  constantly  saturated  with  poisonous  germs  and 
filth,  re-excreted,  re-absorbed  and  re-secreted — no  one  knows 
how  many  times — by  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  (pp.  36-7.) 
.  .  .  It  is  not  generally  known  among  laymen,  nor  sufficiently 
appreciated  among  physicians,  that  the  fecal  matter  normally 
evacuated  from  the  bowels  comes  mainly  from  the  blood;  and 
that  this  mass  is  not,  as  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be,  the  residue 
of  the  food  that  has  been  left  unassimilated."     (p.  99.) 

Here  then  we  have  a  picture  which  may  verily  cause  us  to 
sicken;  one  that  may  make  us  pause  and  realize — perhaps  for 
the  first  time — the  fact  that  there  is  within  us  at  such  times  a 
veritable  sewer — a  tube  ''full  of  abomination"  such  as  we  dare 
not  touch,  nor  smell,  nor  see — nor  even  think  about!  Yet  this 
mass  is  actually  within  us !  And  the  trouble  does  not  cease  here ; 
it  were  fortunate,  indeed,  if  it  did.  The  bowels  are  not  a  closed, 
non-porous  tube,  but  the  very  contrary.  Yea,  it  is  from  these 
very  materials  that  our  bodies  are  built!  That  beautiful  form; 
that  God-like  intellect;  the  very  soul  itself,  is  on  any  theory, 
dependent  upon  the  material  body  for  its  manifestation,  in  this 
life;  and  these  materials  (and  foul  air),  are  the  materials  from 
which  our  bodies  are  built!  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
sickness  and  premature  death  are  ever  present?  and  that  bloated 
faces,  blotchy  skins,  and  foul  breath  arc  encountered  on  every 
hand — rather  than  the  clean,  sweet,  healthy  body  that  results 
from  perfect  nutrition,  and  a  strict  observance  of  hygienic  laws? 

And  in  stating  this,  I  am  drawing  no  fanciful  picture.  There 
is  reason  to  believe — there  is  evidence  to  prove — that,  were  we 
to  observe  the  laws  of  health;  were  we  to  eat  only  sufficient 
food  for  our  bodily  needs,  and  not  to  continually  gorge  and 
glut  the  bowels  with  such  frightful  surfeit;  were  we  to  eat  just 
enough  to  furnish  the  bodily  n^quirements,  and  no  more;  and 
food  of  the  proper  quality;   there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  I 
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say,  that  none  of  these  foul  conditions  would  exist — such  as  I 
have  mentioned  above.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  conditions 
should  exist;  though  we  have  so  accustomed  ourselves  to  them 
that  few  have  ever  thought  of  this  fact.  We  have,  in  reality 
direct  proof  that  such  conditions  need  not  and  do  not  exist — 
provided  that  proper  attention  be  given  to  the  question  of  nutri- 
tion, and  that  we  sufficiently  limit  the  food  supply. 

^'Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think,"  asks  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,^ 
''why  the  excrements  are  foul  and  odorous?  Simply  because 
undigested  food,  which  should  have  been  so  masticated  as  to  give 
the  body  nourishment,  is  thrown  off  by  the  stomach  into  the 
intestines,  there  to  decay  and  produce  this  unclean  condition." 

And  again  he  says:^ 

''One  of  the  most  noticeable  and  significant  results  of  economic 
nutrition,  gained  through  careful  attention  to  the  mouth-treat- 
ment of  food,  or  buccal-digestion  is,  not  onty  the  small  quantity 
of  waste  obtained  but  its  inoffensiveness.  Under  best  test  condi- 
tions the  ashes  of  economic  digestion  have  been  reduced  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  average  given  as  normal  in  the  best  text-books  on 
physiology.  The  economic  digestion-ash  forms  in  pillular  shape, 
and,  when  released,  these  are  massed  together,  having  become  so 
bunched  by  considerable  retention  in  the  rectum.  There  is  no 
stench,  no  evidence  of  putrid  bacterial  decomposition,  only  the 
odor  of  warmth,  like  warm  earth  or  'hot  biscuit.'  Test  samples 
of  excreta,  kept  for  more  than  five  years,  remain  inoffensive, 
dry  up,  gradually  disintegrate  and  are  lost." 

Here,  then,  is  surely  a  revelation  to  the  majority  of  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  bowel  contents  as  necessarily 
offensive,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  proper 
attention  were  given  to  diet,  and  particularly  to  a  sufficient 
restriction  of  it,  there  would  be  no  need — either  of  the  drastic 
purgatives  of  the  ''regular"  school,  or  the  more  natural  methods 
of  cleansing  the  bowels  described  in  this  chapter ;  induced  evac- 
uations would  be  rendered  quite  unnecessary,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  no*  offensive  or  encumbering  material  pres- 
ent in  the  bowels,  calling  for  removal. 

1  "A.  B^Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition,"  p.  24. 

2  "New  Glutton  or  Epicure,"  pp.  144-5. 
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It  is  true  that  I  have  been  discussing  so  far  an  ideal  condition ; 
a  condition  which,  in  sick  persons,  never  exists.  In  all  cases  of 
disease,  things  are  very  different!  It  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  that  constipation,  and  subsequent  auto-infection,  is  pres- 
ent; and  that  a  foul  condition  of  the  digestive  tract  is  present 
throughout.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  foul  breath  and 
coated  tongue;  l)ut  a  far  more  tangible  method  is  to  cleanse  the 
bowels,  and  notice  the  results.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  that  most  harmful  and  in  every  way 
detrimental  practice  of  taking  ''purgatives." 

Tlie  objections  to  purgatives  are  manifold.  I  shall  enumerate 
them  briefly.  (1)  The  "action"  of  the  purgative  being  really, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  32),  the  action  of  the  bowel  in  expelling  the 
drug  poison  thus  introduced;  it  is  obvious  that  this  extreme 
and  violent  action  must  be  followed  by  a  period  of  abnormal 
reaction  (p.  42),  in  order  for  the  bowels  to  obtain  their  necessary 
rest.  This  constitutes  constipation — an  invariable  consequent 
as  we  know.  Recourse  must  again  be  had  to  purgatives  to 
remove  this  trouble  (the  result  of  the  former  "medication"), 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum — the  patient's  vitality,  meanwhile,  being 
sapped  to  the  very  core.  (2)  The  purgative  does  not  really 
accomplish  its  purpose.     Thus,  Doctor  Jamison  remarks:^ 

"After  the  system  has  absorbed  75  per  cent,  of  the  fecal  mass, 
a  'remedy'  is  taken  to  excite  the  flow  of  watery  excretions  into 
the  bowels,  of  which  a  portion  will  be  retained  in  the  colon,  and 
especially  the  ballooned  cavities,  and  reabsorbed;  and  every  day 
the  objectionable  practice  is  repeated  without  any  thought  of 
the  harm  being  done.  .  .  .  An  abnormal  amount  ni  watery 
secretion  is  forced  by  the  drug  into  the  foul  canal,  to  mix  there 
with  its  contents,  of  which  the  major  portion  is  retained  and 
reabsorbed  into  the  system,  (p.  07.)  .  .  .  Drugs  are  pre- 
scribed to  liquefy  the  hardened  putrid  remnant  and  absorption 
begins  again;  a  fact  very  shocking  to  sensitive,  even  sensible, 
persons."     (p.  70.) 

Says  Doctor  T'orest : 

"What  permanent  good  is  a  violent  cathartic,  which  simply 
stirs  up  this  mass  for  an  hour,  and  then  loaves  it  to  accumulate 
again  for  days  and  weeks?"' 

'"Intestinal  Ills,"  p.  ILM.  MVirost  "The  Ninv  M(>th(i(l."  p.  IS. 
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(3)  Who,  with  ordinary  inteUigence  and  an  idea  of  cleanUness, 
would  take  or  prescribe  remedies  to  move  the  bowels,  if  it  were 
possible  to  cleanse  the  foul  cavities  with  water?  We  know  that 
they  can  be  cleansed  in  this  manner,  and  that  the  only  results 
are  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  diseased  canals. 
(loc.  cit.  pp.  124-5.)  (4)  Constipation  invariably  results,  as 
stated  above.  (5)  The  drug  is  in  itself  most  harmful  to  the 
system — the  water  quite  harmless.  It  is  vulgarly  supposed  that 
the  drug  in  some  mysterious  manner,  passes  directly  through 
the  stomach  and  passes  at  once  and  directly  into  the  bowels 
upon  which  they  ''act."  Apart  from  the  fundamental  error 
contained  in  this  view,  and  pointed  out  in  p.  32,  it  is,  un- 
fortunately the  case  that,  before  they  can  do  so,  they  must  pass 
through  the  entire  blood  stream,  poisoning  that,  and  inducing  a 
general  poisoned  and  abnormal  condition  of  the  system.^  (6) 
The  practice  is  founded  upon  an  erroneous  theory,  which  is 
liable  to  lead  to  further  and  graver  errors.  (7)  The  practice 
increases  our  belief  in,  and  dependence  upon,  spurious  medicines, 
and  ''cures,"  and  away  from  hygiene  and  the  true  methods  of 
cure.  (8)  Purgatives  artificially  and  harmfully  force  an  ab- 
normal amount  of  watery  secretion  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
in  order  to  bring  about  an  "action"  (expulsion) — thus  draining 
the  system  of  much-needed  fluids — while  the  enema,  on  the 
other  hand,  actually  supplies  the  fluid — thereby  removing  one 
great  cause  of  constipation — lack  of  sufficient  fluid  in  the  system 
— as  well  as  the  constipation  itself.  (9)  An  irritation  of  the 
bowel  is  set  up  which  may  result  in  local  inflammation,  and,  if 
persisted  in,  far  graver  consequences — malignant  growths, 
cancers,  etc.,  having  been  traced,  beyond  perad venture,  to  this 
source.  (10)  The  water  indirectly  benefits  every  portion  of  the 
system — especially  stimulating  the  functions  of  all  organs  and 
nerve  centers  in  contact  with  the  colon — while  poisonous  drugs 
must  invariably  have  the  precisely  opposite  effect. 

There  is  a  far  more  physiological  and  healthful  manner  of 
cleaning  out  the  bowels  than  this;  a  method  that  achieves  far 
better  results,  both  immediate  and  ultimate — without  any  of  the 

>  See  "Hygienic  Treatment,"  by  Dr.  Archibald  Hunter,  p.  23;  Dunlop: 
"Philosophy  of  the  Bath,"  p.  242,  etc. 
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drawbacks  invarial)ly  accompanying  the  other  method.  This 
is  the  simple  practice  of  taking  an  enema ;  of  flushing,  or  washing 
out  the  bowels,  that  is,  with  water — just  as  one  would  flush  out 
or  cleanse,  any  pipe  or  sewer  that  had  become  clogged  with  an 
accumulation  of  foreign  matter.  Strange  to  say,  there  exists  a 
prejudice  against  this  method  in  many  minds — some  believing 
it  harmful,  e.g. — though  they  realize  that  man  is  made  of  more 
than  thi'ee-fourths  water,  and  that,  in  drinking,  water  passes 
into  the  bowels  in  just  the  same  manner — only  per  os  instead  of 
per  rectum!  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  defend  the  theory  or 
practice  of  enema  taking;  such  has  already  been  done  time  and 
again,  and  all  objections  have  been  shown  to  consist  in  the 
greatest  physiological  absurdities.* 

An  enema  is  taken  in  the  following  manner.  A  large  fountain 
syringe  is  filled  with  water — the  temperature  being  suited  to 
the  case  (pp.  412-13).  The  bag,  being  suspended  at  a  height  of 
several  feet  from  the  floor,  the  nozzle  is  inserted  into  the  rectum, 
and  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  colon,  thereby  diluting 
and  dissolving  its  contents.  When  the  water  is  subsequently 
expelled,  therefore  (which  is  almost  immediately  after  the  injec- 
tion is  completed,  as  a  rule),  it  carries  with  it  all  the  effete 
material  that  had  been  retained  in  the  bowels  for  hours,  days — 
and  some  of  it,  by  adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  even 
for  weeks,  months  or  years  previously !  Can  it  not  be  seen  what 
a  potent,  and  at  the  same  time,  what  a  simple  remedy  this  is? 
Here  we  have  a  mass  of  decaying  and  putrefying  organic  matter, 
lying  within  the  intestine,  constantly  being  absorbed  into  the 
system — therel)y  causing  endless  sickness  and  disease.  What 
more  rational  method  could  be  devised,  then,  of  ridding  the 
system  of  this  accumulation  of  poisonous  material,  than  flushing, 
or  washing  out,  the  intestine — just  as  we  would  cleanse  any 
other  vessel  from  its  obnoxious  contents,  riz.,  by  thoroughly 
diluting  and  washing  it  out  with  an  abundance  of  clean,  pure 
water?  The  advantages  and  simplicity  of  the  method  are  so 
obvious,  and  the  objections  so  futile,  that  it  seems  unnecessary 

'Sec,  e.(j.,  "Intestinal  Irrif^ation,"  l)y  A.  IV  Jamison.  Ml).,  |)p.  ION  11'.). 
Chapter  "Objections  to  the  Use  of  the  Knema  Answoroti,"  while  practical 
illustrations  of  its  utility  are  to  he  found  in  the  same  author's  booklet  "How 
to  Hecomc  Stroni;." 
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to  devote  more  space  and  time  at  present  to  what  may  be  called 

a  defense  of  the  method.  | 

I  cannot  now  stop  to  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  various  methods  of  taking  the  enema;  the  bodily 
positions  advised  by  the  various  authorities  upon  the  subject — 
for  that  would  take  a  chapter  of  great  length  in  itself.     Thus: 

"  There  are  various  positions  that  may  be  taken  in  flushing 
the  colon;  the  simplest  is  to  lie  on  the  right  side  with  the  right 
arm  behind  and  so  turning  the  body  somewhat.  If  this  causes 
pain  or  the  water  is  not  retained,  lie  on  the  back  with  the  hips 
elevated;  or  take  the  knee-chest  position,  resting  the  body  on 
the  knees  and  chest. "^ 

''Where  the  bowels  are  loose  and  large  and  flabby,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  lie  on  the  right  side,  with  knees  drawn  up.  This  position 
relieves  the  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure  from  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  abdominal  contents,  and  so  favors  the  passage 
of  the  tube  and  the  reception  of  water.  Where  people  are  thin, 
the  Sims  position  is  recommended — i.e.,  lie  forward  upon  the 
chest,  with  arms  to  either  side,  knees  drawn  upward  toward  the 
left,  which  slightly  turns  the  hips,  relaxes  internal  organs  and  gives 
freedom  to  both  hands.  "^ 

Doctor  Jamison,  on  the  other  hand,  advises  the  ''usual  up- 
right position^'  (seated)  ''for  those  physically  able."  I  consider 
all  these  positions  open  to  serious  objection,  but  the  matter  is 
too  complicated  and  extensive  to  discuss  in  any  detail  here. 

I  shall,  on  the  contrary,  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  the 
method  I  personally  would  advise ;  giving  my  reasons  for  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  superiority  of  this  method  over  all  others,  as 
we  proceed.  I  would  state,  also,  that  the  method  of  taking  the 
enema  here  advised  has  been  founded  upon  considerable  per- 
sonal and  other  experience,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  previous 
methods,  and  a  discovery  of  their  defects. 

Take  a  four-quart  fountain  syringe  and  pour  into  it  about  half 
a  pint  of  warm  w^ater,  ranging  in  temperature  from  100°  to 
105°  F.3    Hang  this  up  about  four  feet  above  the  couch  upon 

1  "The  New  Internal  Bath,"  p.  43. 

2 ''The  Internal  Bath,"  by  Laura  M.  Wright,  M.D.,  pp.  10-11. 
3 This  is  a  disputed  point.     Doctor  Wright  says:    "The  temperature  of 
injecting  fluid  for  flushings  should  be  at  all  times  as  hot  as  can  comfortably 
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which  the  enema  is  to  be  taken  (the  force  of  the  water  will 
depend  upon  the  height  at  which  the  bag  is  suspended  above 
the  patient — the  higher  the  bag  the  more  forcible  the  stream  of 
water,  and  vice  versa).  Allow  the  water  to  run  through  the  tube 
for  a  second  or  two  before  using,  in  order  to  permit  the  escape 
of  inclosed  air.     Oil  and  insert  the  nozzle^  into  the  rectum. 

Now  lie  upon  the  kf t  side  and  gradually  allow  the  water  to 
flow  into  the  bowel.  Should  pain  or  discomfort  be  experienced 
at  any  time,  instantly  check  the  flow  of  water  until  this  has 
passed  away.  It  is  due  to  a  sudden  and  forcible  expansion  of 
the  intestine,  which  will  cease  instantly  the  water  has  made  its 
way  upward  and  has  passed  the  dried  and  impacted  faeces.  The 
flow  of  water  should  then  be  allowed  to  continue — this  process 
being  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  (frequently  it  is 
not  necessary  at  all)  until  the  half-pint  is  all  injected.  Having 
done  this,  withdraw  the  nozzle,  and  retain  the  water,  if  possible, 
two  or  three  minutes,  before  expelling  it — thus  enabling  it  to 
dissolve  and  soften  the  contained  faeces.  Now  rise  and  expel 
the  water,  and  whatever  fecal  matter  it  may  carry  with  it — the 
more  the  better.  Next  place  into  the  bag  about  one  quart  of 
tepid  water,  and  allow  this  to  flow  into  the  colon — as  above 
directed — still  lying  on  the  left  side.  Should  pain  be  experienced 
at  any  time,  during  the  injection,  temporarily  stop  the  flow  of 
water,  as  previously  stated   (five  or  six  seconds  will  usually 

be  borne,  i.e.,  from  105  to  112°  F.  .  .  ."  ("New  Internal  Bath,"  p.  13.) 
For  reasons  that  will  presently  appear,  I  cannot  accept  this  ad\'ice  as  the 
best.  Doctor  Jamison  recommends  that  the  injected  water  be  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body — 98.5°  F.  ("Intestinal  Irrigation,"  p.  98.)  Doctor  Hunter 
("Hygienic  Treatment,"  p.  38),  recommends  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  be  from  100°  to  104°  F.,  while  Doctor  Trail,  in  his  writings,  contended 
that  tepid  enemas  were,  as  a  rule,  the  best.  Doubtless  the  temperature  of 
the  water  has  to  be  varied  greatly  to  suit  the  patient  and  the  disease. 

*  Doctor  Wright  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  short,  nozzle  should  be  replaced, 
in  colon  flushings,  by  a  long  flexil)le  nibber  nozzle  (from  twelve  to  thirty 
inches  in  length),  which,  she  insi.sts,  is  far  more  effective  than  the  "old" 
method.  Her  arguments  seem  to  me  to  be  ver\'  strong.  Doctor  Jami.son's 
rejoinder  to  her  argiunouts  also  seems  to  me  very  effective,  and  the  choice 
must  be  left  to  eacii  individual  reader  to  decide.  The  sul>ject  caimot  be 
discus.sed  here — much  as  I  should  like  to  do  so — but  the  arg\iments  pro  and 
con  may  be  found  in  Doctor  Wright's  "New  Internal  Bath."  pp.  8-10,  and  in 
Doctor  Jami.sr)n's  "Intestinal  Irrigation,"  pp.  8.5-9,  respectively — to  which 
I  would  refer  the  reader  for  the  full  di.scussion.  Meanwhile  I  suggest  that, 
for  all  practical  purpo.ses,  and  especially  in  cases  of  f:\.sting,  the  short,  and 
usually  procuraiile,  nozzle  will  answer  all  requirements — csjM-cialht  if  tfw 
enema  be  taken  as  here  .su(/(fcstcd. 
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suffice),  then  continue  as  before.  Retain,  and  allow  this  to 
pass  out.  We  now  have  the  rectum,  descending  colon,  and 
great  sigmoid  flexure  fairly  clear  from  impacted  fecal  matter, 
and  w^e  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
transverse  and  ascending  colon — which  latter  lies  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body — the  transverse  colon  connecting  the  two.  (In 
other  words  the  direction  of  the  colon  is  up  the  right  side,  across, 
and  down  the  left  side.)  When  undertaking  to  flush  the  colon, 
therefore,  we  must  conmience  by  cleansing  the  left,  or  descending 
colon,  in  order  to  effectually  reach  the  right,  or  ascending  colon, 
for  the  reason  that,  otherwise,  the  force  of  gravity  would  cause 
the  first  injection  of  water  to  flow  across  and  into  the  right  side 
— thereby  infusing  itself  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  fecal 
matter  and  '^becoming  lost,"  so  to  speak,  amid  so  much  material 
— defeating,  thereby,  its  sole  purpose  of  concentrated  local 
action.  The  left  side  being  cleaned  of  its  contents,  however,  the 
passage  is  cleared  for  the  direct  flow  of  water  to  the  right  side, 
and  a  passage  is  left  along  which  may  flow  the  dislodged  matter, 
unimpeded.  It  now  becomes  apparent  why  I  recommended 
that  the  enema  should  be  taken — first  on  the  left,  then  on  the 
right  side — a  most  obvious  measure,  yet  one  which  I  have  failed 
to  find  advocated  in  any  book  upon  the  subject  that  I  have 
ever  come  across. 

■  This  third — and  generally  last^ — injection  should  consist  of 
the  full  four  quarts  of  water,  or  as  large  a  percentage  of  this  as 
the  bowels  can  hold  without  extreme  discomfort.  The  amount 
varies,  of  course,  in  individual  cases;  some  persons  cannot  take 
more  than  two  or  three  quarts  without  experiencing  a  certain 
amount  of  tension  and  pain  (relieved  immediately  the  watei  is 
expelled)  while  others  can  retain  two  gallons  or  more  without 
experiencing  inconvenience. ^  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
individual;  and  should  be  administered  accordingly. 

The  temperature  of  this  third  enema  should  be  quite  cool — 
in  fact  cold — provided  that  there  is  sufficient  vitality  to  thor- 
oughly react.     In  all  feverish  conditions,  the  enema  should 

1  In  all  diseased  conditions,  the  enemas  should  follow  one  another  till  the 
water  comes  away  clear.  These  should  be  taken  daily,  at  least;  sometimes 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

2  See  "  Intestinal  Lavage,"  p.  32. 
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invariably  be  quite  cold — though  never  ice  cold  (except  in  very 
exceptional  cases  which  cannot  be  discussed  now) .  This  cold  acts 
as  a  helpful  stimulant  upon  the  jaded  and  relaxed  vital  centers, 
and  does  not  leave  them  lax  and  flaccid,  as  a  warm  or  hot  enema 
would  do.  If  a  warm  enema  be  taken,  by  all  means  end  up  with 
a  small  injection  of  cold  water,  which  may  be  retained  altogether 
if  desired — being  absorbed  through  the  walls  of  the  colon.  This 
will  serve  to  add  tone  to  the  bowels,  and  ''draw  up"  the  rectum 
— which  might,  otherwise,  have  a  tendency  to  be  inconveniently 
relaxed.  If  this  is  not  done  a  cold  sitz  bath  (p.  365),  should  be 
substituted  instead,  and  will  serve  much  the  same  purpose. 

Many  persons  have  a  vague,  superstitious  fear  of  thus  injecting 
cold  water  into  the  rectum;  but,  provided  the  system  can 
properly  react,  this  fear  is  altogether  unfounded.  Do  we  not 
pour  glassful  after  glassful  of  ice  water  into  our  poor,  abused 
stomachs  without  a  thought  of  the  consequences?  And  what  is 
the  stomach  more  than  a  mere  bulging  of  one  portion  of  the 
bowel?  To  be  sure,  ice  water  is  not  by  any  means  good  or 
healthful — even  though  it  is  so  drunk  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  (to  the  horror  of  their  European  neighbors),  and  is 
deprecated  by  most  physicians.  That  is  very  true,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  recommend  ice  cold  enemas; 
but  stated,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  be  ''cool."  There 
is  then  no  more  danger  in  administering  cool,  pure  water  per 
rectum  than  there  is  in  administering  it  per  os.  In  each  case  heat 
is  abstracted  from  the  body,  and  for  the  same  purpose;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  any  water  entering  the  body  below 
blood-heat  is  raised  to  that  standard  before  being  expelled  by 
the  depurating  organs  (at  bodily  temperature)  extracting,  of 
course,  this  heat  from  the  bodily  tissues.  In  all  cases  of  fe\-er, 
etc.,  the  extreme  importance  of  cool  enemas  will  thus  become 
manifest — though  it  becomes  more  and  more  dillicult  to  see 
wherein  the  supposed  "danger"  li(>s. 

I  have  come  across  a  few  cases  in  which  difliculty  is  experienced 
in  expelling  the  water  after  the  injection  is  ('()nij)l('t(\  This  very 
rarely  hapj)ens,  but  it  may  do  so.  Should  (his  dillieulty  occur, 
rise  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  few  minuti's;  or  roll 
from  side  to  side  upon  the  couch,  whih^  kee|)iiig  the  arms  stretched 
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above  the  head.  Kneading  the  bowels  in  the  direction  of  the 
colon  (up  the  right  side ;  across  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  down 
the  left)  will  almost  invariably  bring  instantaneous  results.  Or 
a  hot  compress  or  hot  sitz  bath  may  be  tried.  In  any  case  no 
alarm  need  be  felt — since  the  water  per  se  is  perfectly  harmless, 
and  will  be  absorbed  and  eliminated  by  the  system  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  water  that  is  drunk,  is  eliminated.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  case,  however,  in  which  this  extreme  retention  is 
recorded,  and  much  doubt  if  such  could  ever  occur.  The  usual 
result  is  quite  the  contrary;  and  retention  beyond  even  a  few 
moments  is  impossible.  I  merely  speak  of  it  here  as  a  condition 
that  7night  occur — not  as  one  that  is  likely  to  happen;  as  an 
extreme  possibility,  and  to  show  that — even  were  so  untoward  a 
result  to  follow — no  apprehension  whatever  need  be  felt  on  that 
account. 

It  occasionally  happens,  also,  that  slight  sickness  (of  the 
stomach)  may  follow  the  injection— though,  if  the  water  is  of 
the  temperature  advised — this  very  rarely  follows.  A  glass  or 
two  of  cool  water  will  usually  dispel  this  feeling;  and  the  water 
should  be  checked  and  the  nozzle  withdrawn  so  long  as  it  lasts. 
The  enem^a  should  never  be  taken  immediately  before,  or  within 
two  hours  after,  a  meal ;  when  provided  reasonable  care  be  taken, 
such  unpleasant  results  need  seldom  or  never  follow. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  this  method  of  cleaning  the 
bowels  effects  but  one  portion  of  them — the  colon — leaving  the 
stomach  and  the  small  intestine  untouched.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  may  be  true : 

"  But  there  is  no  necessity,"  as  has  been  pointed  out,^  "  of  reach- 
ing this  directly  if  only  the  stomach  and  the  colon  are  kept  in  or- 
der. The  small  intestine  receives  at  its  upper  end  the  bile  from 
the  liver.  Now,  the  bile  is  a  decided  anti-ferment,  and  if  the 
stomach  and  liver  can  be  made  to  do  their  work  properly,  the 
small  intestine  will  protect  itself  against  undue  fermentation  and 
poisonous  absorption." 

But,  apart  from  such  considerations,  it  has  now  been  demons- 
trated that  water  injected  in  this  manner  will  pass  the  ileocsecal 

1  "  New  Internal  Bath,"  p.  38. 
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valve  and  enter  the  small  intestine — even  effecting  its  whole 
length.     This  has  been  definitely  proved  by  Dr.  \\'.  B.  Cannon's 
researches  upon  ''The  Movement  of  the  Intestines  Studied  by 
Means  of  the  Roentgen  Rays."^ 
Here  we  read  that : 

"In  every  case  antiperistaltic  waves  are  set  going  by  the  injec- 
tion, and  the  material  is  thereby  carried  to  the  coecum,  .  .  . 
Small  injections  have  never  in  my  experience  been  forced  even  in 
part  into  the  small  intestine;  but  with  the  larger  amounts, 
whether  fluid  or  mushy,  the  radiographs  show  many  coils  of  the 
small  intestine  containing  the  bismuth  food.  (p.  381.)  .  \  . 
I  have  never  seen  food  material  pass  back  so  far  as  the  stomach, 
but  once,  about  ten  minutes  after  an  injection  of  100  c.c.  of  warm 
water,  the  cat  reached  and  vomited  a  clear  fluid  resembling  mixed 
water  and  mucus.  In  the  fluid  there  were  two  intestinal  worms 
still  alive."     (p.  382.) 

From  this  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  every  part  of  the 
intestine  may  be  thus  cleansed  by  the  injected  water;  and  this 
cleansing  process  should  always  be  assisted  by  copious  water 
drinking. 

The  common  sense — the  philosophy — of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment is  now,  I  trust,  apparent.  The  whole  secret  is — cleanliness; 
a  washing  out  of  the  intestine,  as  we  would  any  other  tube  con- 
taining foul,  obnoxious  material.  What  possible  harm  can 
come  from  such  a  sane  and  healthful  practice?  In  all  diseased 
conditions  this  measure  is  of  the  utmost  and  very  greatest  im- 
portance; and  even  in  health  an  occasional  flushing  of  the  colon 
is  to  be  recommended.  We  know  that  absorption  of  this  water 
takes  place,  as  a  considerable  percentage  of  it  is  almost  invariable- 
passed  off  as  urine,  shortly  after  the  enema  is  completed.  For 
this  reason  also,  "nutrient"  or  food  enemas  are  frequently  ad- 
ministered by  the  physician,  after  feeding  ]xt  os  has  l)ecome 
impossil)le.  Further,  every  particle  of  food  which  the  body 
utilizes  must,  of  neces.sity,  be  absorbed  through  the  intestinal 
wall.  Knowing  these  facts,  then,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  foul, 
corrupt  fecal  matter  must,  to  a  very    great  extent  be  absorbed 

'From  flic  "  I.;il)oi:i;(»rv  df  Pliysiolop^',"  Il.ir\;ir<l  .Mr<lic:il  School:  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Atnrrinin  Jourtial  o/  Pht/siolixf)/.  l'.M)J;  rcpriiitcil  in  Horace 
rictcher's  "  .\.  li-Z.  of  Our  Xutrition,"  pp.  iMJ-SS. 
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also' — thereby  leading  to  auto-infection,  and  a  system  infected 
throughout  with  filth,  poison  and  disease?  And  does  not  the 
vast  importance  of  a  clean,  sweet,  alimentary  canal  become  at 
once  apparent? — its  vital  necessity  proved,  if  health  and  purity 
of  body  are  to  exist?  And  does  not  the  idea  force  itself  more 
and  more  upon  us,  while  considering  this  question,  that  a  full, 
overcrowded  and  filthy  alimentary  canal  is  thus  the  basis  and 
starting  point  of  all  diseases?  "No  need  to  journey  to  other 
localities  for  health,"  as  Doctor  Jamison  has  justly  remarked, ^ 
"so  long  as  you  carry  so  formidable  a  foe  to  health  with  you  J' 

I  shall  make  but  one  or  two  more  remarks  in  this  connection. 
It  may  be  thought,  by  some,  that  an  enema  may  be  quite  un- 
necessary in  their  case — for  the  reason  that  one — perhaps  two — 
movements  of  the  bowels  occur  daily,  and  with  fair  regularity. 
I  must  insist  that  this  is  no  indication  at  all  that  constipation 
and  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  bowels  do  not  exist. 

"The  colon  is  loaded  with  waste  and  poisonous  matter  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other.  There  may  be  a  discharge  every 
day,  even  more  than  one,  and  yet  the  person  may  be  badly  con- 
stipated! Bear  in  mind  that,  accurately  speaking,  constipation 
means  a  loaded  colon.  Now,  if  from  one  end  of  this  packed  organ 
a  small  portion  is  discharged  daily,  the  colon  still  remains  full  by 
the  addition  at  the  other  end,  and  thus  constipation  is  present 
and  continuous  even  though  there  be  a  daily  discharge.  The 
discharge  is  from  the  lower  end  of  the  colon  only."^ 

Further,  we  now  have  proof  that  fecal  matter  may  cleave  to 
the  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  there  solidify  and  harden,  per- 
manently diseasing  the  bowel,  preventing  the  nutriment  taken 
from  being  properly  absorbed,  and  poisoning  the  body;"  yet, 
since  the  center  of  the  passage  is  left  open,  and  the  bowel  con- 
tents can,  after  a  fashion,  pass  through  it,  and  be  finally  dis- 
charged, constipation  may  never  be  suspected.     It  has  been 

1  From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount,  according  to 
Doctor  Jamison.     {"  Intestinal  Irrigation,"  p.  60.) 

2  ''Intestinal  Ills,"  pp.  121-2. 

3  "New  Internal  Bath,"  p.  27. 

*  It  is  partly  owing  to  this  cause,  I  believe,  that  many  persons  are  thin 
and  anaemic;  what  food  they  eat  "does  them  no  good."  Of  course  not — for 
they  cannot  appropriate  or  assimilate  it,  and  wc  can  now  appreciate  the  full 
truth  of  Doctor  Latson's  remark — that  an  overfed  man  is  "both  starved  and 
poisoned."     ("Common  Disorders,"  p.  120.) 
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shown  that  this  process  of  accumulation  and  incrustation  may 
continue  until  almost  complete  stoppage  of  the  bowel  results — 
but  a  narrow  bore  being  left  along  which  fecal  matter  may  pass — 
instead  of  a  clean,  sweet  healthy  bowel.     Says  Doctor  Monroe:* 

''Colons  that  are  chronically  impacted,  Uned  with  indurated 
fecal  matter,  are  like  an  old  stove  when  the  ashes  of  many  win- 
ters have  formed  clinkers  in  its  sides  that  have  to  be  chiseled  off. 
These  impacted  colons  present  a  small  canal  at  the  side  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  impaction,  through  which  the  faeces  must  pass,  and 
such  patients  always  have  to  liquefy  their  stools  by  drugs  every 
time  they  obtain  an  action,"  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  we  are 
assured  that  ''diarrhoea  may  be  present  without  removing  the 
constipation,  for  the  fecal  matters  are  often  so  hardened  and 
impacted  that  fluid  dejections  pass  by  them  without  solving  or 
moving  them."^ 

Doctor  Depierris  also  says:' 

"Constipation  at  times  becomes  so  great  that  the  intestines 
become  covered  with  a  crust  of  matter  forming  a  solid  and  hollow 
tube,  the  thickness  becoming  greater,  to  the  obliteration  of  the 
passage." 

Are  not  such  conditions  obviously  disease-breeding?  And 
yet  they  exist,  more  or  less,  in  almost  all  of  us.  Does  it  not 
behoove  us,  then,  to  keep  this  part  of  our  bodies  clean,  healthy, 
and  in  such  a  condition  that  we  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
it  as  a  part  of  ourselves? 

From  the  above,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  an  enema,  used 
in  such  cases,  will  have  the  effect  of  rapidly  dissolving  and 
carrying  off  this  mass  of  effete  material ;  and  that  the  water  may 
here  have  the  effect  of  removing  fecal  matter  which  otherwise 
would  never  have  been  passed  away  from  the  system,  but 
remained  there  until  we  died!  Retention  of  this  material  within 
the  bowel  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  disease  known  to  us — 
yet  how  conmion  a  disease  it  is!  Constipation  is  all  but  uni- 
versal.    The  amount  of  fiEces  that  the  colon  may  hold,  without 

'"Therapeutical  Uses  of  Intestinal  Lavage,"  pp.  19  "JO. 
'"Diixostion  and  Dysnojisja,"  i)y  R.  T.  Tnill.  Ml).,  p.  ')_». 
'  "Aristocracy  of  Health,"  p.  21S. 
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giving  any  notice  of  undue  tension,  is  something  prodigious. 
Thus,  Dr.  N.  Chapman,  in  his  ''Chnical  Lectures"  (p.  304)  says: 

''The  fseces  sometimes  accumulate  in  distinct  indurated  scybala 
or  in  enormous  masses,  soUd  and  compact.  Taunton,  a  surgeon 
of  London,  has  a  preparation  of  the  colon  and  rectum  of  more 
than  twenty  inches  in  circumference  containing  three  gallons  of 
faeces,  taken  from  a  woman,  whose  abdomen  was  as  much  dis- 
tended as  in  the  maturity  of  pregnancy.  By  Lemazurier,  another 
case  is  reported  of  a  pregnant  woman,  who  was  constipated  for 
two  months,  from  whom,  after  death,  thirteen  and  one-half 
pounds  of  solid  fseces  were  taken  away,  though  a  short  time  before 
between  two  and  three  pounds  had  been  scraped  out  of  the  rec- 
tum. Cases  reported  by  Doctor  Graves,  of  Dublin,  which  he 
saw  in  women,  were  from  distensions  in  certain  directions  of  the 
abdomen,  the  one  was  considered  to  be  owing  to  a  prodigious 
hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  and  the  other  of  the  ovary;  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  removed  a  bucket  full  of  fseces  in  two  days.  Mr. 
Wilmot,  of  London,  has  recently  given  a  case  where  a  gallon  of 
matter  was  lodged  in  the  ccecum,  and  the  intestines  perforated 
by  ulceration." 

I  myself  have  known  of  cases  reaching  almost  an  equal  amount, 
while  M.  Socquet  has  removed  from  the  large  intestine  seventeen 
and  one-half  pounds  of  fecal  matter.^  This  subject  is  not  the 
pleasantest  to  discuss,  but  where  disease  and  death  are  in  the 
balance,  we  must  discuss  this  question  of  nutrition  in  all  its 
phases — looking  on  the  fseces  as  so  much  ''digestion-ash." 

Now,  one  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  fast  is 
the  almost  uniformly  complete  lack  of  action  of  the  bowels. 
After  a  fast  has  been  entered  upon,  they  seem  hardl}^  ever  to 
move  of  their  own  accord,  and  unless  coaxed  or  forced  to  do  so 
by  enemas,  etc.     Doctor  Page  informs  us  that: 

"Tanner  had  no  movement  during  his  fast;  Griscomb's  expe- 
rience was  similar,  and  Connolly,  the  consumptive,  who  fasted 
forty-three  days,  had  no  movement  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
the  temporary  looseness  was  occasioned  by  profuse  water  drink- 
ing, which  in  his  case  proved  curative."^ 

1  "Death  and  Sudden  Death,"  by  P.  Brouardel,  M.D.,  p.  258. 

2  "Natural  Cure,"  p.  112. 
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Now,  from  one  point  of  view,  this  is  only  natural.  Since  no 
food  is  ingested,  we  should  suppose,  h  priori,  that  none  would  be 
excreted ;  but  this  is  a  very  superficial  and,  as  we  shall  presently 
see  below,  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  question.  There  fre- 
quently is  much  fecal  matter  present,  but  it  is  not  voluntarily 
excreted — at  least  for  many  days.  Mark  Twain  quotes  a  case, 
e.g.,^  in  which  no  action  of  the  bowels  was  recorded  for  forty-four 
days!  In  this  case,  too,  a  very  small  amount  of  food  was  daily 
ingested.  The  system,  of  course,  utilized  practically  every 
particle  of  this  material,  and  there  was  none  left  to  excrete. 
Again,  Doctor  Dewey  mentions  one  case  in  which  no  action 
took  place  for  twenty-four  days.^ 

For  the  reason,  then,  that  the  bowels  do  cease  to  act,  in  this 
manner,  I  must  insist  that,  while  a  patient  is  fasting,  enemata 
should  be  constantly  employed.  Every  organ  of  elimination 
works  more  rapidly  and  effectively  while  a  fast  is  in  progress,  as 
we  know  (pp.  153-8) ;  and  the  fecal  matter  in  the  bowels  should 
be  regularly  removed  to  make  way  for  the  fresh  material  that  is 
rapidly  being  deposited.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that — 
when  once  the  food  supply  is  cut  off — no  new  material  will  be 
deposited,  but  this  is  a  very  great  mistake.    Says  Doctor  Page:^ 

"This  movement,  when  natural,  consists  of  waste  matters 
secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  glands  of  the  colon,  and  not,  as  is 
popularly  supposed,  of  food  substances,  at  least  not  to  any  con- 
siderable degree.  When  it  does  (and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception)  it  is  because  the  person  has 
eaten  at  least  that  much  more  than  he  ought." 

And  similarly  Doctor  Jamison  says:* 

"It  is  not  generally  known  to  laymen,  nor  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated among  physicians,  that  the  mass  of  fecal  matter  normally 
evacuated  from  the  bowels  comes  mainly  from  the  blood;  and 
that  this  mass  is  not,  as  it  is  usually  suj)p()sed  to  be,  the  residue 
of  the  food  that  has  been  left  unassiniilated." 

•"The  Man  That  Cornipted  Iladleyburg,  and  Other  Stories,"  p.  124. 

2  "  No-Break f^ist   Phm."  p.  107. 

3  "Natural  Cure,"  p.  111. 
«  "Inte.stinal  Ills,"  p.  99. 
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Such  being  the  case,  we  may  readily  see  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly rinsing  out  the  bowels — since  the  waste  material  continues 
to  be  deposited  in  them  daily ;  and  this,  right  up  to  the  end  of 
the  fast — no  matter  how  long,  in  duration,  that  may  be.  We 
thus  have  an  explanation,  also,  of  those  facts  that  have  puzzled 
so  many  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  fasting,  viz.,  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  time  that  fecal  matter  may  continue  to 
remain  within  the  bowel,  even  in  spite  of  repeated  and  thorough 
flushings.  I  myself  have  known  one  case  in  which  a  very  great 
amount  of  faeces  were  removed  by  an  enema  on  the  thirty-eighth 
day  of  a  fast ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  thorough  flushings 
had  been  taken  almost  daily !  It  proves  to  us  how  ''far  behind " 
was  Nature  in  her  accounts^-requiring  all  this  time  merely  to 
"catch  up,"  so  to  speak,  and  how  necessary  in  such  cases  must 
have  been  the  fast!  *  * 

We  can  now,  I  think,  see  the  reason  for  these  facts.  In  many 
cases,  the  fecal  matter  was  not  in  the  intestine  at  all,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  previous  flushing — but  it  was  deposited  there  by 
the  blood  in  the  interval.  Needless  to  say,  this  extraneous  mat- 
ter should  be  removed  now,  just  as  promptly  as  at  any  other 
time;  and,  since  true  health  cannot  return  until  the  system  is 
completely  rid  of  all  such  material — and,  as  the  fast  will  termin- 
ate naturally  (as  we  shall  see,  p.  544),  when  such  a  condition  of 
health  is  established,  we  can  readily  see  that  a  frequent  flushing 
of  the  bowels — say,  once  a  day — will  materially  assist  a  return 
to  health,  and  effectively  shorten  the  fast.^  It  is  a  most  im- 
portant hygienic  auxiliary  to  the  main  treatment;  and,  though 
so  essential.  Doctor  Dewey  hardly  mentions  the  enema  in  any 
of  his  books;  but  its  omission  seems  to  me  a  very  great  fault, 
since  we  can  see  that  its  use  will  both  shorten  and  lighten  the 
period  of  fasting;  and,  for  the  fasting  patient,  these  surely,  are 
two  highly  important  and  much-longed-for  measures;  since  I 
by  no  means  contend  that  the  fasting  cure  is  either  easy  or 
pleasant.  My  contention  is  that  it  is  a  true  and  efficient  cure; 
and  this,  I  am  convinced,  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other 
method  now  in  vogue. 

»  Mr.  Purinton's  advice  to  "eat  laxative  foods  only  for  several  days  preced- 
ing the  fast"  seems  to  me  exceedingly  sound.  ("Philosophy  of  Fasting," 
p.  108-9). 
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It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  enema  is,  after  all, 
only  a  palliative  treatment— removing  the  symptoms;  and 
that  unless  the  diet  is  reformed  (lessened  in  quantity  and 
changed  in  <iuality)  no  permanent  and  effectual  cure  can  result 
or  be  possible.  The  cause  of  the  abnormal  bowel  conditions 
must  be  removed,  if  a  true  cure  is  to  follow,  and  this  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  reforming  the  diet-the  initial  cause  of  the 
bowel  trouble— which  necessitated  the  enemas  and  even  the  tast. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MENTAL   INFLUENCES 

The  ''influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body"  has  become  a 
hackneyed  expression  in  medical  hterature,  ever  since  Dr.  Hack 
Tuke  wrote  his  classical  treatise  upon  the  subject,  bearing  that 
title.  "Suggestion" — hypnotic  and  other — is  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  medical  world  to-day  as  it  never  did  before. 
Keen  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  subject,  and  investi- 
gations have  been  conducted  in  this  direction — a  direction  which 
will,  I  believe,  ultimately  prove  far  more  fruitful  and  productive 
of  results  than  any  other  that  has  so  far  been  pursued.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  the  great — the  very  great — influence  of  the 
mind  in  the  causation  and  cure  of  disease,  not  only  in  mental 
and  so-called  "nervous"  affections,  but  in  the  gravest  of  func- 
tional disturbances.    As  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield  pointed  out:^ 

"It  is  important  to  observe  that  a  disease  due  to  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  necessarily  an  imaginary  disease,  but  may  produce 
various  functional  and  even  organic  disturbances." 

That  the  mind  exerts  some  influence  over  the  body  is  too 
obvious  to  necessitate  proof;  the  extent  of  that  influence  is  the 
only  point  in  dispute — the  only  matter  to  be  decided.  That  this 
influence  is  vastly  more  real  and  potent  than  was  formerly 
imagined  is  now  conceded  by  all;  and  I  shall  briefly  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  most  well-known  and  obvious  forms  of  this 
influence,  in  order  to  enable  us,  the  more  easily,  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  deeper  set  and  more  extraordinary  phenomena, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  later  on  in  this  chapter. 

At  no  period  of  his  existence  is  man  severed  from  the  active 
operations — the  potent  influences — of  mind.  Even  before  his 
birth  this  all-powerful  factor  is  actively  at  work;    prenatal 

1  "Nerves  in  Disorder,"  p.  6. 
424 
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influences  undoubtedly  playing  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  mental  and  physical  life  of  the  unborn  child.' 

After  birth,  we  begin  to  gain  control  of  our  bodies ;  to  possess 
a  personality;  to  feel  the  influence  and  the  power  of  this  inner 
"self."  Thenceforward,  the  mind  assumes  a  more  and  more 
important  role.  How  great  this  control  may  be  is  not  ever 
realized  by  the  majority  of  mankind.  The  phenomena  of 
blushing  and  of  'burning  pale"  are  two  well-known  instances 
of  the  eftect  of  mental  states  over  the  circulation.^  The  influence 
of  excitement  upon  the  heart,  the  respiration,  the  excretory 
organs,  etc.,  are  also  too  well-known  to  require  more  than  a 
passing  mention.  Fear  frequently  affects  the  kidneys;  the 
bladder;  and  still  more  readily  the  skin — where  a  ^'cold  perspira- 
tion" is  experienced  as  the  result  of  shock;  excitement  will 
stimulate  the  bowels  to  copious  action;  will  increase  the  rate  of 
respiration — thereby  increasing  the  output  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  etc. 

Suggestion,  hypnotic  and  other,  has  enabled  us  to  produce 
most  extraordinary  effects.  A  quickening  or  slowing  of  the 
pulse  has  frequently  been  induced  artificially.  Krafft-Ebing's 
experiments  (quoted  more  fully  later  on)  are  particularly  sur- 
prising. '^He  succeeded  in  producing  any  temperature  he 
pleased  on  his  subject,"  wrote  Dr.  A.  Moll.^  Doctor  Moll  himself 
succeeded  in  "antidoting,"  as  it  were,  the  effects  of  purgatives 
by  suggestion;  or,  on  the  contrary,  inducing  an  action  of  the 
bowels  by  suggestions  that  such  purgatives  had  been  taken, 
when,  in  fact,  none  such  had  been  administered  at  all.  Thus 
we  read  (pp.  123-4) : 

''I  have  had  several  experiences  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
bowels  of  some  hypnotics  are  affected  by  suggestion.  I  say  to 
one  of  them,  'In  lialf  an  liour  after  waking  your  bowels  will  act.' 

»  See  "Foreordained,"  by  An  Observ^er;  "Pre-Xatal  Culture."  by  A.  E. 
Newton;   "Human  Personality,"  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Vol.  1.,  pp.  45.5-8,  etc. 

-The  circulation  is,  of  course,  rep^lated  almost  solely  by  the  nervous 
system;  and,  l)y  controlling;  the  latter,  we  may,  accordingly,  repulate  the 
circulation  throughout  the  Ixxly.  We  thus  see  how  valuabh'  siKji/cstioti  may 
be  in  some  cases;  for,  by  aci  ing  tiircctly  upon  the  mind,  which  corU  rols  the- 
nervous  system,  which,  in  turn,  controls  the  circuhition,  we  may  then^by 
equalize  the  latter  n-Iicvinj;  conjicstion,  and  supplying  one  of  the  principal 
refpiisites  for  a  true  cure.     (pp.  09-70.) 

3  "Hypnotism,"  p.  12'.). 
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The  effect  follows.  'To-morrow,  between  eight  and  nine,  your 
bowels  will  act  three  times.'  Exactly  the  same  result,  though 
the  subject  remembers  nothing  of  the  suggestion  on  awaking. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  action  of  aperients  can  be  checked 
by  suggestion,  though  this  does  not  often  happen.  A  patient 
takes  a  dose  of  castor  oil  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  copious 
action  of  the  bowels.  He  is  told  in  hypnosis  that  the  medicine 
will  only  take  effect  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  suggestion  is 
effectual,  although  with  this  person  the  dose  habitually  acts 
quickly  and  abundantly     ..." 

Dr.  Hack  Tuke  gives  the  classical  case  in  which  the  infant 
was  poisoned,  and  died,  as  the  result  of  the  mother's  milk  becom- 
ing tainted — the  result,  in  turn,  of  a  fit  of  anger  shortly  before 
feeding.^  We  know  that  the  secretions  are  often  poisoned  in 
this  manner;  the  spittle  of  mad  dogs  well  illustrating  this  point. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  demonstrated  (if  reports  speak  truly)  by  the 
experiments  of  Prof.  Elmer  Gates^'  and  others,  that  certain 
mental  states,  such  as  anger,  worry,  fear,  etc.,  actually  create 
poisons  within  the  system — poisonous  precipitates  being  formed, 
and  may  be  detected  by  the  proper  chemical  tests.  These  pre- 
cipitates are  of  various  colors ;  the  color  depending,  apparently, 
upon  the  character  of  the  emotion  or  mental  state  invoked. 
Thus  we  see  the  physiological  consequences  of  such  mental  con- 
ditions, and  the  delicate,  yet  potent,  reciprocal  action  of  mind 
and  body.  But  this  poison  is  and  must  be  eliminated  through 
the  depurating  organs,  just  as  any  other  poison  is,  so  that  fasting 
and  other  appropriate  hygienic  agencies  are  as  applicable  in  all 
cases  of  mental  disturbance  as  in  any  other  diseased  condition 
whatever. 

And  in  other  ways  is  this  influence  exemplified.  Cases  of  so- 
called  ''miraculous  cures"  may  be  found  in  the  histories  of  all 
countries,  but  have  always  been  scouted  by  the  scientific  men 
of  the  age  as  untrue,  and  as  merely  the  results  of  mal-observation 
and  ignorance.  And  it  is  only  lately,  when  much  these  same 
results  have  been  obtained  artificially,  by  hypnotic  suggestion, 
that  they  have  become  recognized  as  veritable  truths,  and  as 

1  In  certain  foul  conditions  of  the  organism,  the  breasts  become  veritable 
eliminating  organs!     See  Trail:  "Sexual  Physiology  and  Hygiene,"  p.  213. 

2  "The  Mind  and  the  Brain,"  p.  11. 
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worthy  of  serious  conskleration  and  study.  Take,  e.g.,  the  cases 
of  stigmata  recorded  and  generally  attributed  to  ''niii-acle." 
There  are  numerous  cases  on  record  where  continued  contempla- 
tion of  and  dwelling  upon  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  have 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  bleeding  spots  or  patches  in  the 
skin,  corresponding,  in  their  location,  to  the  wounds  of  Christ. 
This  was  first  recorded  in  the  case  of  Francis  of  Assisi;  and  there 
have  been  numerous  other  cases — one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  recent  being  that  of  Louise  Lateau  of  Bois  dTiaine,  near 
Mons,  France,  which  was  much  discussed  in  1868. 

*'It  appears,"  says  Doctor  Moll,  in  discussing  this  case,  ''from 
the  literature  concerning  her,  that  the  anatomical  process  was 
rather  a  complicated  one  in  her  case.  Blisters  first  appeared, 
and  after  they  burst,  there  was  bleeding  from  the  true  skin 
(corium),  without  any  visible  injury.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  simulation,  which  a  Belgian  doctor,  Warlomont, 
decided  was  impossible,  after  personal  investigation.  Delboeuf  , 
and  others  believe  that  the  phenomena  were  caused  by  auto- 
suggestion. Lateau  directed  her  own  attention  continually  to 
those  parts  of  her  body  which,  she  knew,  corresponded  to  the 
wounds  of  Christ,  and  the  anatomical  lesions  resulted  from  this 
strain  of  attention,  as  in  other  cases  from  external  suggestion. 
Virchow,  as  is  known,  thought  that  fraud  or  miracle  were  the 
only  alternatives.  In  the  well-known  case  of  Catherine  Em- 
merich, the  bleedings  are  said  to  have  appeared  while  she  was 
looking  at  the  crucifix.  " 

Nor  are  these  cases  altogether  exceptional.  j\Lany  other 
similar  results  have  been  attained,  sometimes  as  the  result  of 
direct  experiment — by  hypnotic  and  post-hypnotic  suggestion, 
and  by  other  means.  Mr.  Myers  collected  and  published  many 
interesting  cases  of  this  character  in  his  chapter  on  "The  Mechan- 
ism of  Suggestion,"  published  in  the  Procecdiwjs  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  Vol.  VTL,  pp.  827-55. 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  this  character,  undoubtedly, 
is  that  ]nil)lish('(l  by  Krafft-Kbing,  to  which  he  (le\()t((l  a  whole 
])()ok.'  Li  this  case  the  most  remarkable  j)licnomena  were 
observed. 

'  "All  Kxpcnmrnt ;il  SHuly  in  tlic  Doiii.iiii  of  Ilypiiolisni."  otc. 
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''Once  at  least,"  we  are  told,  ''she  (the  patient)  was  much 
injured  and  offended  by  the  culpable  act  of  a  medical  student, 
who  laid  a  pair  of  scissors  upon  her  chest,  telling  her  that  they 
were  red-hot,  and  thus  created  a  serious  wound,  which  took  two 
months  to  heal." 

Krafft-Ebing  made  a  humane  variation  of  this  risky  experi- 
ment. Like  Doctor  Biggs,  he  ordered  the  production  of  red 
patches  of  definite  shapes,  which  were  to  be  formed  without 
itching,  pain,  or  inflanmiation. 

"The  history  of  the  process  thus  set  up  is  a  curious  one.  The 
organism  had  to  perform,  so  to  say,  a  novel  feat,  which  took  a 
great  deal  longer  than  the  rough  and  ready  process  of  vesication. 
From  February  24th  to  May  3d,  1888,  a  livid,  red,  h3^per3emic 
surface,  corresponding  to  the  letter  K  was  slowly  and  painlessly 
developing  itself  on  a  selected  and  protected  area  between  the 
shoulder-blades." 

I  will  cite  one  or  two  other  cases  equally  extraordinary.  Thus : 
Professor  Beaunis  and  Doctor  Krafft-Ebing  have  slowed  the 
pulse  by  hypnotic  suggestion;  and  these  savants,  as  well  as 
Professor  Bernheim,  M.  Focachon  and  others,  have  produced 
redness  and  blisters  by  the  same  means.  Doctors  Mabille, 
Ramadier,  Bourru,  Burot,  have  produced  localized  hypcrsemia, 
epistaxis,  ecchymosis.  Doctor  Forel  and  others  have  restored 
arrested  secretions  at  a  precisely  fixed  hour.  Doctor  Krafft- 
Ebing  has  produced  a  rise  of  temperature  at  moments  fixed  by 
himself — a  rise,  for  instance,  from  37°  to  38.5°  C.  Burot  has 
lowered  the  temperature  of  a  hand  as  much  as  10°  C.  by  sugges- 
tion. He  supposes  that  the  mechanism  employed  is  the  con- 
striction of  the  brachial  artery,  beneath  the  biceps.  ''How  can 
it  be,"  he  asks,'' that  when  one  merely  says  to  the  subject,  'your 
hand  will  become  cold,'  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system  answers 
by  constricting  the  artery  to  the  degree  necessary  to  achieve 
the  result  desired?     C'est  ce  qui  depasse  noire  imagination.'^^ 

Take  again  the  following  experiment,  which  was  performed 
by  Doctor  Ry  bilk  in,  in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues,  at  the 
hospital  Marie,  at  St.  Petersburg.     Doctor  Rybilikin  had  previ- 

1  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,"  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  336-7. 
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ously  experimented  in  the  same  way  with  this  subject.  The 
subject  was  Macar  K.,  a  house  painter,  aged  16,  hysterical  and 
ahnost  wholly  anaesthetic.  He  was  hypnotized  and  it  was 
suggested  that: 

'^^When  you  awake,  you  will  be  cold;  you  will  go  and  warm 
yourself  at  the  stove,  and  you  will  burn  your  forearm  on  the  Hue 
which  I  have  traced  out.  This  will  hurt  you;  a  redness  will  ap- 
pear on  your  arm;  it  will  swell;  there  will  be  blisters.'  On  being 
awakened,  the  patient  obeyed  the  suggestion.  He  even  uttered 
a  cry  of  pain  at  the  moment  when  he  touched  the  door  of  the  stove, 
which  had  not  been  lighted.  Some  minutes  later  a  redness,  with- 
out swelling,  could  be  seen  at  the  place  indicated;  and  the  patient 
complained  of  sharp  pain  on  its  being  touched.  A  bandage  was 
put  on  his  arm,  and  he  went  to  bed  under  our  eyes.  When  the 
dressing  was  removed  at  ten  next  morning,  we  saw  at  the  place 
of  the  burn  two  blisters,  one  the  size  of  a  nut,  the  other  of  a  pea, 
and  a  number  of  small  blisters.  Around  this  tract  the  skin  was 
red  and  sensitive."     (loc.  cit.  p.  338.) 

Thus  we  have  been  led  by  a  gradual  series  of  cases  to  perceive 
the  potency  and  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the 
body — that  great  influence  which  is  now  only  just  beginning  to 
be  realized,  and  put  into  practice  by  the  medical  profession.  I 
cannot  give  any  space  to  a  detailed  study  of  this  subject,  my 
object  being  to  call  attention  to  its  importance  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  establish  any  conclusion. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  I  have  thus  far  given  much 
too  little  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  far  too 
much  to  the  purely  material  or  physiological  side.  I  wish  to  say, 
in  reply,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  underestimate,  in  any  way,  that 
factor;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  a  purely  physiologi- 
cal work,  dealing  with  the  questions  of  health  and  disease  from 
a  purely  material  standpoint,  and  have  purposely  left  out  of 
consideration,  pro  tern.,  the  influences  of  the  mind,  as  rendering 
the  subject  both  more  intricate  and  mon^  {Ietail(Ml.  without  in 
any  manner  hel])ing  to  elucidate  the  problem.  I  consider  that 
the  mental  and  the  physiological  are  both  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  causation  and  cure  of  disease,  and  that  they  travel 
along  parallel  lines,  and  must,  consequently,  be  studied  sepa- 
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rately.^  This  book  has  undertaken  the  study  of  the  material  or 
physiological  side  only,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  attempted 
in  a  volume  such  as  the  present. 

I  must  confess,  too,  that  I  am  much  less  favorably  impressed 
with  the  evidence  for  mental  cures  than  I  was  several  years  ago. 
The  evidence  is  decidedly  weaker  than  I  once  conceived  it  to  be. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  and  the  reason  for  my  decision.  The 
Christian  Science  treatment,  e.g.,  is  and  must  be  erroneous  in 
its  principles  because  it  aims  at  removing  the  symptoms  rather 
than  removing  the  causes — thus  falling  into  the  universal  error 
of  regarding  disease  (1)  as  an  entity;  and  (2)  as  an  evil  to  be 
overcome,  rather  than  itself  a  beneficial  curing  process.  And, 
further,  when  the  symptoms  have  been  relieved  or  removed,  a 
''cure"  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected — this  quite  ignoring 
the  fact  that  all  symptoms  may  be  removed,  yet  the  true  disease 
— the  cause — still  remain  untouched.  How  fallacious  this  idea 
is,  has  been  previously  pointed  out. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  philosophically  quite  unwarrant- 
able thus  to  divide  up  the  mental  and  the  physical  in  this  manner, 
for  separate  study.  ''It  is  certain,"  it  may  be  argued,  "that 
there  are  not  thus  two  distinct  and  separate  factors,  but  that 
they  are  interblended  and  associated  in  the  most  intimate  and 
inseparable  manner."  This  connection  and  interdependence  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  and  obvious  of  facts  (albeit  one  of  the 
most  puzzling)  with  which  philosophy  has  to  deal.  I  fully 
realize  the  force  and  the  implications  of  this  objection.  Indeed, 
I  would  go  further,  and  acknowledge  that,  in  reality,  there  may 
be  no  physical  body  at  all,  in  the  conmion  acceptation  of  the 
term — it  being  but  the  symbol,  counterpart,  or  external  expres- 
sion of  the  underlying,  hidden  reality — thought. 

"If,  at  the  present  day,"  says  Doctor  Strong,^  'Hhere  is  a  point 
on  which  philosophers  show  some  sort  of  agreement,  it  is  that 

1  "The  force  of  suggestion  is  intended  by  Natvire  to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary, 
but  no  more."  (Ebljard:  ''How  to  Restore  Life  Gi\'ing  Energy  to  Sufferers 
from  Sexual  Neurasthenia,"  etc.,  p.  9.)  Says  Dr.  T.  J.  Hudson  ("Law  of 
Psychic  Phenomena,"  p.  IG4):  "Theoretically,  all  the  diseases  which  flesh  is 
heir  to  are  curable  by  mental  processes.  Practically,  the  range  of  their  use- 
fulness is  comparatively  limited."  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  his  later 
writings,  it  may  be  observed:  see  "The  Law  of  Mental  Medicine,"  etc. 

3  "Why  the  Mind  Has  a  Body,"  p.  11.  |r 
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matter  does  not  exist  in  any  such  sense  as  the  plain  man  supposes; 
that  it  has  existence  independently  of  mind."^ 

Thus  the  body — together  with  all  other  material  objects  in 
the  world — may,  indeed,  be  but  the  externality  of  thought — a 
modification  of  mind. 

And  that  the  whole  visible  universe  is,  for  us,  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  mind  can  be  proved,  so  to  say,  ad  oculos.  Thus:  When 
I  look  at  and  apparently  ''sec"  a  physical  object,  what  really 
happens  is  something  like  this.  iEther  (light)  waves,  passing 
from  the  object  to  my  eye,  have  caused  the  eye  to  vibrate,  in 
turn,  and  this  vibration,  reaching  the  optic  nerve,  through  the 
vibration  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eyeball,  causes  a  nerve 
current  to  be  set  up,  which  travels  along  the  optic  nerve — 
reaching,  ultimately,  the  center  of  sight,  in  the  rear  of  the  brain, 
where  a  certain  brain  change  takes  place  (just  what  we  are  unable 
to  say,  but  probably  some  sort  of  nerve  vibration),  and,  cor- 
responding to  this  nerve  change,  and  coincidental  with  it,  is  the 
sensation  of  sight — of  the  object  at  which  we  happened  to  be 
looking  at  the  time.  But  this  brain  change  is  not  the  object 
looked  at,  but  merely  its  counterpart,  or  symbol;  and,  therefore, 
for  every  object  we  see,  there  is  and  must  be  this  corresponding 
brain  change,  varying  with  and  corresponding  to  the  various 
objects  seen.  There  is  thus  a  series  or  succession  of  brain 
changes,  corresponding  point  for  point  with  the  outer,  external 
objects  seen — of  which  they  are  the  symbols,  merely.  But  the 
mental  state,  the  thought,  does  not,  in  any  case,  correspond  with 
and  to  the  external  object,  but  with  the  brain  change;  with  this 
it  corresponds;  with  this  it  is  intimately  connected;  and,  if  the 
mind  can  be  said  to  ''see"  any  physical  thing  in  the  world  (so 
to  speak),  it  is  the  brain  change,  and  not  the  object.  But  the 
brain  changes  are,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  as  entirely  dissimilar 
from  the  external  object  as  possible;  they  are  merely  its  count- 
erparts, or  symbols,  as  I  have  before  stated.     So  that   we  do, 

*  Physics  is  now  proving  what  philosophy  so  lon^  held  w:is  the  cast* — that 
matter  docs  not  exist  in  the  sense  that  it  is  commonly  su|>posed  to  exist. 
See  Saleeljv:  "  I^vohition  the  Miuster  Key,"  p.  :VU\;  Sir  ( )Uver  Lodiie:  "  Modern 
Views  on  Matter";  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson:  "  I'lectricitv  and  Matter";  Jones: 
"Electrical  Nature  of  Matter";  Duncan:  "The  New  Knowledj^e  ";  lion.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.:  "Keflections  Suj;;;ested  by  the  New  Theor>'  of  Matter,"  etc. 
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in  reality,  live  altogether  in  a  world  of  symbols — an  inner,  du- 
plicate, mental  world — which  is  thus  the  only  world  we  do  and 
ever  can  know.    To  take  Doctor  Strong's  example: 

"Suppose  I  am  looking  at  a  candle;  the  candle  I  am  conscious 
of  is  a  mental  modification.  How  may  I  convince  myself  of  the 
fact?  By  the  simple  process  of  closing  my  eyes.  Something 
then  ceases  to  exist.  Is  it  the  real  candle?  Certainly  not.  Then 
it  must  be  the  mental  duplicate.  By  successively  opening  and 
closing  my  eyes  I  may  create  and  annihilate  the  perceived  candle. 
But  the  real  candle  continues  unchanged.  Then  what  I  am  im- 
mediately conscious  of  when  my  eyes  are  open  must  be  the  mental 
duplicate.  If  an  original  of  that  duplicate  exists  outside  the 
mind,  it  must  be  other  than  the  candle  I  perceive,  and  itself 
unperceived."^ 

But  (and  here  is  the  rub)  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  I 
believe  all  this  to  be  theoretically  true,  I  accept  it  as  true  for  all 
practical  purposes;  for  the  pursuits  and  practical  application 
of  everyday  life.  That  is  the  mistake  the  Christian  Scientists 
have  made,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 
The  fallacy  has  been  so  clearly  pointed  out  and  so  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
to  quote  his  words,  when  he  says: 

"We  cannot  be  permanently  satisfied  with  dualism,  but  it  is 
possible  to  be  over-hasty,  and  also  too  precisely  insistent.  There 
are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  a  monistic  view  of  existence  pre- 
cludes the  legitimacy  of  speaking  of  soul  and  body,  or  of  God  and 
spiritual  beings,  or  of  guidance  and  management,  at  all;  that  is 
to  say,  they  seem  to  think  that  because  these  things  can  be 
ultimately  unified,  therefore  they  are  unified  proximately  and 
for  practical  purposes.  We  might  as  well  urge  that  it  is  incor- 
rect to  speak  of  the  chemical  elements,  or  of  the  various  materials 
with  which,  in  daily  life,  we  have  to  deal,  or  of  the  structures  in 
which  we  live,  or  which  we  see  and  handle,  as  separate  and  real 
things,  because  in  the  last  resort  we  believe  that  they  may  all  be 
reduced  to  an  aggregation  of  corpuscles,  or  to  some  other  mode  of 
unity.     .     .     .     The  language  of  dualism  or  of  multiplism  is  not 

^"Why  the  Mind  Has  a  Body,"  p.  186.  See  also  Bradley:  "Appearance 
and  Reality";  James:  "Psychology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  219-20;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  617-89; 
Black:  "Eyesight,"  p.  36,  etc. 
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incorrect  or  inappropriable  or  superseded  because  we  catch  ideal 
glimpses  of  an  ultimate  unity;  nor  would  it  be  any  the  less  appro- 
priable if  the  underlying  unity  could  be  more  clearly  or  com- 
pletely grasped.  The  material  world  may  be  an  aspect  of  the 
spiritual  world,  or  vice  versa,  perhaps;  or  both  may  be  aspects  of 
something  else;  but  both  are  realities,  just  the  same,  and  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  them  clearly  and  distinctly 
as,  for  practical  purposes,  separate  entities."^ 

This  so  effectually  disposes  of  the  argument,  I  think,  for  our 
present  purposes,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more. 

But,  quite  apart  from  all  theories  of  a  purely  ''spiritual" 
action,  or  of  an  extension  of  idealism  sufficient  to  negate  all 
disease — as  a  merely  outward  manifestation  of  morbid  thought 
— one  can  quite  see  how^,  on  the  hypothesis  that  disease  is  a  curing 
process,  any  mental  stimulus  would  greatly  assist  in  the  cure — 
from  a  purely  physiological  standpoint.  Granting  that  the 
mentality  docs  (through  the  nervous  system)  affect  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  the  excretory  organs  must  un- 
doubtedly come  in  for  their  share  of  the  stimulation,  and  hence 
tend  to  rid  the  body  more  quickly  of  the  corrupt  matter  it  con- 
tains. It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  excretory  organs — 
together  with  all  other  organs  of  the  body — are  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  nervous  system,  and  limited  in  their  functioning, 
not  from  lack  of  muscular  power  per  se  (if  the  expression  be 
allowable),  but  from  a  lack  of  nervous,  vital  forc(^  lying  behind 
such  functioning,  and  regulating  and  controlling  it.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  muscle  contains  no  strength  whate\'er  in 
itself;  the  muscle  of  a  dead  person  is  absolutely  useless,  as 
muscle,  and  it  only  becomes  capable  of  moving  anything  at  all 
when  still  part  of  the  living  body,  and  influenced  directly  by  the 
nerve  curre»ts  of  that  l)ody.  Thus,  tlu*  functioning  power  of 
any  muscle  or  organ  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  nerv- 
ous, vital  energy  supplied  to  that  organ  or  muscle,  and  not  in 
any  special  pow(»r  inherent  in  the  muscle  or  organ  itself;  and 
further,  its  |)ow(M-  and  actixity  are,  ceteris  paribus,  directly  \m)- 
j)ortioned  to  the  amount  of  nervous  force  su|)plie(l.  No  matter 
how  large  and  strong  a  nuiscle,  or  how  perfect  an  organ,  the 

'  Ilihhcrt  JourtKil,  .I;iiiu;irv,  I '.<()"),  pp.  .U?    IS. 
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nerves  feeding  these  parts  of  the  body  once  severed,  paralysis 
instantly  follows;  no  power,  no  strength,  is  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  stimulating  the  muscle  or  organ  by  increasing  the 
nervous  current  to  that  part  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  functioning  power  of  that  part,  and  stimulating  it  up  to  the 
requisite  point  for  normal  action.  Thus,  whenever  there  is 
increased  nervous  force  or  energy,  there  we  invariably  find 
increased  functional  ability  and  power  for  work. 
Mr.  Myers  has  pointed  out,  in  this  connection,  that: 

*^The  strong-willed,  educated  savant  can  sometimes  compress 
the  dynamometer  more  forcibly  than  the  robust  ploughman — not 
because  his  hands  are  stronger,  but  because  he  can  at  a  given 
moment  throw  a  greater  proportion  of  his  total  energy  into  them."^ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  degree  of  functional  vigor  of  any  part  is 
due  to  the  degree  of  life  present  in  that  part;  and,  by  extending 
our  view  in  this  direction,  we  can  surely  conceive  that  a  greater 
mental  grasp,  as  it  were,  of  the  organism,  may  enable  us  to  cling 
more  doggedly  to  life — to  turn  the  scale,  it  may  be,  in  our  favor, 
at  the  last,  most  critical  moment,  when  life  and  death  are  in  the 
balance;  to  live  on  by  merely  "willing"  to  do  so. 

Again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  whereas  horses  can  out- 
march men — the  cavalry  the  infantry — in  a  single  day's  march, 
the  reverse  of  this  is  true  in  cases  of  forced  marches,  especially 
when  these  are  continued  daily,  for  a  considerable  period.  And 
we  have  Mr.  Thompson-Seton's  authority  for  stating  that  a  man 
in  perfect  condition  can  invariably  run  down  a  deer,  provided  he 
follows  it  with  sufficient  perseverance  for  a  number  of  days. 

These  facts  suggest,  of  course,  that  the  energy  of  endurance, 
(stamina),  the  real  test  of  strength — is  directly  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  mentality  ivhich  the  animal  possesses;  so  that,  given 
two  individuals,  equally  conditioned  as  to  heredity,  physical 
condition,  training,  etc.,  the  man  with  the  greater  mentality  will 
invariably  outlast  and  outstay  the  man  with  the  less,  in  a  contest 
of  endurance.     And  experience  tells  us  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  problem  before  us,  then,  in  all  such  cases,  is  this:  How 
can  we  best  invoke  this  force,  this  added  energy?    We  have 

1  "Human  Personality,"  etc.,  Vol.  11.,  p.  530. 
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already  seen  (pp.  249-50),  that  we  cannot  manufacture  it;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  keep  our  bodies  clear  from  poisonous  matter,  and  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  most  receptive  condition  possible — this 
alone  favoring  the  greater  vital  influx.  But  can  we  assist  in 
inducing  this  condition?  I  believe  we  can.  And  it  is  here  that 
the  great  utility  of  suggestion  comes  into  play.  First,  one  can, 
by  its  aid,  induce  that  quiet,  restful  condition  which  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  prime  requisite  for  the  inrush  of  cosmic  energy; 
and  secondly,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  energy  thus  gained,  to 
direct  it  into  the  most  helpful  channels  by  ''focusing"  it, 
artificially,  upon  the  affected  part.  The  increased  vital  energy  is 
centered  upon  the  locality  requiring  stimulation,  and  kept  there 
by  constant  suggestion.  According  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient  are  these  suggestions  successful.  If  the  patient  co- 
operates with  the  suggestion,  and  allows  them  to  take  full  effect, 
a  vastly  increased  flow  of  nerve  energy  will  necessarily  gravitate 
to  and  center  upon  that  part,  stimulating  the  muscle  or  organ 
to  greatly  increased  action — without  necessitating  any  harmful 
relapse — as  would  any  other  form  of  stimulation.  This  is 
healthful,  normal  stimulation — inducing  correspondingly  health- 
ful, normal  action;  and  this  is  the  only  possible  form  of  stimula- 
tion of  which  this  can  be  said. 

Now  we  have  seen  that,  by  suggestion,  the  blood  is  made  to 
circulate  more  rapidly — thereby  removing  the  effete  matter  and 
carrying  it  to  the  excretory  organs  for  elimination.  Thus,  mental 
stinmlation  almost  always  has  the  effect  of  cleansing  the  system 
— by  stinmlating  the  eliminating  organs — and  rarely  or  never 
has  the  eft'ect  of  retarding  the  expulsion  of  this  matter.  Now  I 
ask,  has  anyone  ever  thought  ivhy  mental  stinmlation  shoukl 
always  act  in  the  way  it  does?  Has  anyone  ever  penetrated 
below  the  observation  of  the  www  facts,  and  seen  the  hidden 
]:)hilosophical  meaning  in  all  this?  Few,  if  any,  have  grasped 
the  true  significance  of  such  observations.  The  actual  increase 
of  function  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  increascnl  nervous  action, 
greater  l)lood  supply,  etc.,  but  why  should  purely  mental  stimula- 
tion affect  so  largely  and  almost  invariably  th(^  excretory  organs 
— since  the  reaction  might  be  supposed  to  affect  the  mind  ahme? 
Might  we  not  suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  every  mental  act  reacts 
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on  the  body,  and  vice  versa,  Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  has  foreseen 
this  harmful  reaction,  and  prepared  for  it  by  cleansing  the  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  possible,  of  anything  tending  to  hinder  an  easy 
and  rapid  recovery — when  the  reaction  comes?  And,  in  case 
this  may  prove  too  severe  a  strain  upon  the  credulity  of  my 
reader,  I  might,  perhaps,  point  to  the  closely  parallel  cases  which 
may  be  observed  daily.  Thus,  should  any  grief  come  upon  an 
individual,  the  appetite  is  immediately  withdrawn;  hunger  fails 
to  appear — sometimes  for  days  together;  and  this  for  no  appar- 
ent reason  save  that  the  vital  forces  are  wasted  thereby,  and  they 
employ  this  method  in  order  to  restore  the  v/asted  energy.  Does 
not  this  argue  for  a  certain  teleological  action?  Anger  frequently 
has  the  same  effect  {i.e.,  of  removing  the  appetite),  and  this  may 
be  due,  as  Doctor  Oswald  suggests,  to  the  fact  that  the  ''en- 
venomed saliva  has  to  be  expurgated  before  the  organism  will 
trust  it  to  assist  the  work  of  digestion."^ 

A  short  fit  of  anger  is  often  enough  not  only  to  derange  but  to 
completely  arrest  the  digestive  process  for  a  whole  day.  Close 
behind  the  stomach  is  a  group  of  ganglia,  the  solar-plexus,  which 
sends  out  a  large  number  of  nerve  filaments  that  communicate 
with  the  brain,  and  thus  suggest  the  physiological  explanation 
of  the  curious  phenomenon,  though  its  final  or  teleological  pur- 
pose is  somewhat  less  apparent.  Haller  connected  it  with  the 
fact  that  anger  vitiates  the  saliva  {teste,  the  virulent  bite  of 
enraged  animals),  and  suggests  that  by  a  wise  arrangement  of 
Nature  the  suspension  of  the  assimilative  process  may  preserve 
the  chyle  from  the  contamination  of  malignant  humors;  and, 
in  connection  with  the  same  subject.  Camper  mentions  the  cir- 
cumstance that  fear  often  acts  as  a  sudden  cathartic;  perhaps 
for  the  purpose  of  easing  the  stomach,  and  thus  preparing  the 
body  for  emergencies — the  necessity  for  flight,  for  instance. 
Speculations  of  that  sort  lead  to  a  field  of  curious  but  rather 
recondite  biological  metaphysics. 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
Nature  to  right  a  wrong — which  efforts  we  constantly  pervert, 
because  we  do  not  understand  them.  Thus,  Doctor  Page 
pointed  out  that : 

1  Vim,  March,  1904,  p.  93. 
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'^  Scratching  is,  by  a  natural  law,  made  agreeable,  in  order  to 
insure  such  excitation  of  the  skin  as  shall  drive  sufficient  blood  to 
the  parts,  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  noxious  elements,  that 
they  may  be  ejected  through  some  other  channel.  This  is  the 
true  philosophy  of  all  itching  of  the  skin,  and  we  here  observe 
one  of  the  manifold  methods  by  which  Nature  essays  to  remedy 
our  shortcomings."^ 

Again,  we  read:^ 

*'If  the  person  show  signs  of  fainting,  do  but  little  to  rally  him, 
as  fainting  tends  to  stop  bleeding." 

For  other  examples  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  see  Walter 
Kidd's  ''Use-Inheritance  Illustrated  by  the  Direction  of  the  Hair 
on  the  Bodies  of  Animals." 

Facts  such  as  the  above  serve  to  indicate  how  marvelous  are 
Nature's  warning  signals,  which  are  displayed  at  every  turn, 
did  we  but  deign  to  notice  them,  and  take  the  necessary  pains 
to  study  them  and  interpret  their  meaning.^ 

And  now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  object  of  this  long 
preamble?  Have  I  merely  introduced  this  chapter  to  illustrate 
the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body?  By  no  means!  Is  it 
to  emphasize  the  extreme  importance  of  the  mind  as  a  factor  in 
the  causation  of  disease,  and  of  its  efficacy  as  a  means  of  cure? 
Again,  no — though  these  subjects  are  both  worthy  of  the  deepest 
consideration.  Doctor  Dewey,  e.g.,  constantly  reiterated  the 
truth  that  ''cheer  is  to  digestion  what  the  breeze  is  to  the  fire," 
and  beautifully  expressed  himself  upon  the  question  thus: 

"It  may  well  be  conceived  that  there  are  electric  nerve-wires 
extending  from  the  depths  of  the  soul  itself  to  each  individual 
gland  of  the  stomach,  with  the  highest  cheer,  or  ecstasy,  to  stinm- 
late  the  highest  functional  activity,  or  the  shock  of  bad  news  to 

»  "How  to  Feed  the  Baby,"  p.  136. 

2  "Accidents  unci  Kiiiergencies,"  p.  5. 

3  It  ha.s  frequently  been  noticed  that  a  desire  is  experienced,  directly  after 
a  meal,  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  This,  I  take  it,  is  merely  because  the  vital 
forces  and  the  blood  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  bowels  to  the  stomach, 
and  conse(iuently  Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  endeavors  to  rid  the  system  of  that 
for  which  it  hay  no  further  vital  use.  It  is  purely  a  (|uesti(uj  of  the  economy 
of  the  vital  forces;  Nature  cannot  attend  to  both  processes,  and  cons«'(niently 
turns  her  attention  to  the  more  important,  and  neglects  the  less  vitally  neces- 
sary— the  practically  digested  food  elements  in  the  colon. 
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paralyze.  From  cheer  to  despair;  from  the  sHghtest  sense  of  dis- 
comfort to  the  agony  of  lacerated  nerves,  digestive  power  goes 
down.  Affected  thus,  digestive  power  wanes  or  increases,  goes 
down  or  up,  as  mercury  in  a  barometer,  from  weather  conditions."^ 

But  my  consideration  of  this  question  is  not  for  that  reason, 
but  for  reasons  much  more  practical,  and  dealing  more  directly 
with  the  daily  life  of  each  of  us,  and  especially  with  the  daily  life 
while  fasting.  I  have  given  especial  prominence,  in  the  fore- 
going discussion,  to  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  mind 
in  controlling  the  circulation — and  for  a  purpose.  The  chief 
and  most  important -conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  chapter 
is  the  fact  that  w^e  may,  by  constantly  thinking  of  any  one  organ 
or  spot  in  our  bodies,  thereby  cause  the  blood  to  flow  to  that 
spot  or  organ  in  abnormal  and  excessive  quantities — producing 
local  irritation  and  congestion,  or  even  more  abnormal  condi- 
tions. This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  obvious  how  necessary 
it  is  for  us  to  keep  the  mind  occupied  and  away  from  the  body 
generally,  and  especially  from  the  stomach,  while  fasting.  For,  by 
a  morbid  concentration  of  attention  upon  that  organ;  by  the 
continual  thinking  of  food,  of  eating,  we  unduly  excite  and 
irritate  it,  and  may  so  influence  it  as  to  bring  about  a  noticeably 
irritable  state,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  hunger,  and  the  fast 
broken  long  before  true  hunger  has  returned.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  think  about  food  almost  continually — especially  during 
the  early  days  of  a  fast — and  this  is  quite  natural,  seeing  how 
great  a  break  in  the  day  a  meal  previously  afforded.  This,  more 
than  the  actual  omission  of  the  meal,  is  what  is  most  noticed 
during  a  fast.  Many  persons  have,  in  fact,  broken  their  fasts 
on  this  very  account;  it  was  not  because  they  were  hungry;  it 
was  not  because  they  noticed  any  especial  effects  from  the  fast ; 
it  was  merely  because  they  became  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the 
day  without  the  customary  break,  which  the  meals  previously 
afforded!  And  so  I  must  insist  that,  during  a  fast,  the  prime 
requisite — a  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance — is,  keeping 
the  mind  off  the  stomach,  and  away  from  the  subject  of  food 
altogether,  and  busily  occupied  in  some  other  question. 

1  "No-Breakfast  Plan,"  p.  39. 
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''Keep  lifted  up  in  j^our  mind,"  wrote  Mr.  Haskell.  Doctor 
Oswald  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  the  mental  factor  while 
fasting,  and  Mr.  Macfadden  wrote  the  very  true  words:  "  The  ben- 
efits that  result  from  fasting  are  unquestionably  greatly  lessened  if 
the  confidence  in  its  efficiency  is  not  sufficiently  strong,  and  this 
graduated  process  of  teaching  its  advantages  can  be  recommended 
to  those  who  are  open  to  conviction,  but  who  do  not  feel  equal  to 
a  prolonged  fast."^ 

At  no  time  can  purely  intellectual  and  aesthetic  pursuits  be  so 
successfully  undertaken  as  at  such  times,  and  every  possible 
method  of  distracting  and  holding  the  patient's  attention  should 
be  brought  into  requisition  and  diligently  employed.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  no  time  is  the  lack  of  will  power — from  w^hich 
humanity  so  sadly  suffers — more  manifest  than  during  a  fast — 
where,  I  admit,  considerable  determination  is  required,  especially 
at  first. 

Indeed,  as  I  have  frequently  stated,  the  greatest  enemy  we 
have  to  encounter  during  a  fast  is  a  more  or  less  morbid  mental 
condition — which  results  either  from  auto-  or  hetero-suggestion 
(suggestions  given  to  ourselves,  or  those  given  us  by  others), 
generally  given  by  our  too  solicitous  friends  and  relatives,  and 
which  are,  frequently,  harder  to  bear  than  the  fast  itself.  ''The 
trouble  about  fasting,"  wrote  Mr.  Purinton,^  "is,  there's  no  place 
in  which  to  do  it."     Again  (p.  106) : 

"  ...  every  friend  of  a  man  on  a  fast  becomes  his  direst 
foe.  If  they  don't  worry  themselves  into  hysterics  for  fear  you'll 
starve  to  death,  they  will  at  least  comment  on  your  looks,  diag- 
nose your  symptoms,  ask  you  to  describe  your  feelings,  in  short, 
plague  clean  out  of  you  the  very  life  they  are  so  solicitous  to 
preserve." 

We  notice,  in  undergoing  any  such  experience  as  this,  which  is 
a  real  call  upon  our  powers,  how  extraordinarily  small  that  will 
power  is.  A  fast  will  make  one  realize  the  mental  antl  moral 
weaknesses  from  which  we  sutler,  no  less  than  the  physical  ills; 
and  to  appreciate  why  it  was  that  fasting  was  always  regarded 

'  "Strrn^th  from  K;i(iiifi,"  p.  21. 
'  "Philosophy  of  Fa-sting,"  p.  129. 
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with  SO  much  favor  as  a  means  of  penance.  Fasting  is  not  an 
easy  and  enjoyable  experience — though  Mr.  Shaw  told  me 
repeatedly  that  he  never  felt  so  well  as  while  fasting! — and  I 
do  not  pretend  that  it  is;  but  it  is  really  curing  us,  and  the 
process  of  cure  is  by  no  means  pleasant  or  easy,  on  any  system 
of  medication  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  TONGUE  AND  THE  BREATH 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  propose  to  consider  two  symptoms  of 
comparatively  lesser  importance,  both  of  them  being  connected 
intimately  with  fasting  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
both  indicating  that  certain  conditions  are  present,  causing  the 
symptoms  to  vary  in  a  manner  distinct  from  their  variations  in 
any  other  physiological  or  pathogogical  state  whate\'er.  I  refer 
to  the  condition  of  (1)  the  tongue  and  (2)  the  breath. 

(1)  A  coated  tongue  has  always  been  considered  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  disease  by  the  orthodox  medical  profes- 
sion, while  its  cleanliness  indicates,  for  them,  a  state  of  fair 
bodily  health.  The  rule  must  be  almost  or  quite  universal, 
otherwise  the  examination  of  the  tongue  would  be  a  farce — as 
indeed  it  is.  In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  which  we  have  gained, 
in  studying  cases  of  fasting,  it  may  be  definitely  and  truly  stated 
that  the  reverse  of  this  is  frequently  the  case;  that  a  coated 
tongue  may  denote  a  far  better  physical  condition  than  is  the 
case  when  the  same  is  nearly  or  quite  clear,  and  per  contra,  the 
tongue  may  be  quite  clean,  and  the  system  far  more  diseased 
and  in  a  far  fouler  condition  than  when  it  was  heavily  coated. 

The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  fact.  Im- 
mediately a  fast  is  entered  upon,  the  tongue— which  may  previ- 
ously have  bc^cn  quite  clean  —  coats  hcarily,  and  the  thickness 
and  tliefoulness  of  this  coat  may  continue  to  increase  as  the 
fast  progresses.  Thus  we  see  that,  while  the  actual  physical 
condition  of  the  patient  is  far  better,  and  his  system  cleancM*.  in 
the  latt(*r  case  (i.e.,  aftiM-  he  has  been  fasting  some  days)  than  in 
the  former,  the  tongue  is  far  more  heavily  coateil.  and  in  a  fouler 
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condition  in  every  way  at  the  latter  time;  so  that,  were  one  to 
judge  from  this  symptom,  and  follow  the  customary  methods 
of  diagnosis,  the  patient  would  be  far  worse  instead  of  better! 
The  tongue  may,  of  course,  have  been  coated  more  or  less  before 
commencing  the  fast;  but  in  any  case  it  .will  coat  heavily  as 
soon  as  this  is  begun,  invariably;  and  continue  to  grow  more 
heavily  coated  and  fouler  as  it  continues — up  to  a  certain  point, 
when  it  begins  to  spontaneously  clean  itself  up.  So  long  as  the 
active  elimination  persists,  just  so  long  will  the  tongue  remain 
coated ;  but  when  this  elimination  begins  to  decrease,  the  tongue 
will  become  clean,  and  stay  so.  A  short  while  before  the  return 
of  hunger,  this  cleansing  process  of  the  tongue  commences,  and 
continues  until  the  tongue  is  perfectly  clean,  assuming  a  beauti- 
ful pink-red  shade — rarely  or  never  seen  in  the  average  man  or 
woman ;  and  the  terminus  of  this  cleansing  process  of  the  tongue 
is  absolutely  coincidental  with  the  return  of  hunger  and  of  health. 
By  watching  the  tongue,  one  can  thus  gauge  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  thi'oughout  the  fast.  A  slight  coating — heavy 
coating — very  heavy  coating — foul  coating  (continuing  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  according  to  the  length  of  the  fast 
necessary) — slightly  cleared — rapid  clearing— ^followed  by  a 
complete  return  to  normal  conditions,  at  precisely  the  period  of 
the  return  of  natural  hunger:  this  is  the  almost  invariable  routine, 
and  indicates,  once  again,  how  in  accordance  with  natural, 
organic  law  this  method  of  treatment  is,  and  how  clearly  in- 
dicated are  Nature's  symptoms,  were  we  but  to  heed  them.^ 

This  coating  of  the  tongue  may  be  temporarily  removed  by 
scraping  the  tongue  with  a  wet  tooth-brush,  and  rinsing  out  the 
mouth  with  a  diluted  mixture  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  water. 
This  should  never  be  done,  however,  before  the  daily  examina- 
tion, since  it  might  lead  the  attending  physician  into  forming 
erroneous  conclusions — the  tongue  taking  some  little  time  to 

*  It  is  not  generally  enough  recognized  that  this  coated,  foul  condition  of 
the  tongue  is  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the  mucus  membrane  throughout 
the  whole  alimentary  canal — since  this  membrane  is  most  closely  inter-related 
and  connected;  so  that,  when  one  portion  is  inflamed  or  coated  with  foul 
material,  it  indicates,  to  a  great  extent,  the  condition  of  the  membrane  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Says  Doctor  Harvey  ("On  Corpulence 
in  Relation  to  Disease,"  etc.,  by  WiUiam  Harvey,  F.R.C.S.,  p.  7):  ".  .  . 
The  state  of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  tongue  indicates  the  condition  of 
that  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal." 
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become  coated  again.  It  might  be  suggested  that  a  patient  who 
was  anxious  to  break  the  fast  might  thus  artificially  clean  the 
tongue,  prior  to  examination,  and,  a  little  later,  claim  the  return 
of  natural  hunger.  Such  a  ruse  would  not  deceive  the  expert  in 
fasting,  however,  oWing  to  the  presence  of  other  symptoms, 
notably  the  breath,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Not  alone  the  presence  of  the  coated  tongue  but  its  character 
indicates  the  condition  of  the  organism  during  a  fast — thereby 
indicating  indirectly  the  condition  and  degree  of  foulness  of  the 
patient's  system,  and  allowing  anyone,  used  to  cases  of  this 
character,  to  predict,  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  probable 
duration  of  the  fast.  A  slight  whitish-brown  coating  is,  seem- 
ingly, the  least  important;  while,  as  the  color  becomes  more  and 
more  yellow,  or  of  a  deeper  and  deeper  brown  shade,  a  far  graver 
condition  is  indicated.  The  depth  of  the  coat  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  A  heavily  coated  tongue  of  a  dark  color, 
with  dark  red  edges,  indicates  one  of  the  worst  conditions  possi- 
ble, and  invariably  indicates,  a  putrid  condition  of  the  entire 
body,  and  the  necessity  for  a  careful,  strict  and  protracted  fast. 

Schrott,  in  studying  his  fasting  cases — in  which,  however, 
water  was  denied — recorded  almost  precisely  similar  phenomena, 
and  I  quote  his  remarks  in  this  relation,  since  they  are  of  special 
confirmatory  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  were  written  circa  1817 
— though  I  had  not  read  them  at  the  time  of  writing  the  above. 
They  are  quoted  by  Doctor  Shew,  from  whose  work'  I  quote 
them : 

''The  tongue  is  dry  and  covered  with  a  white  coating  for  a 
tune  at  first;  but  later  in  the  cure,  as  the  morbid  matter  of  the 
body  becomes  more  loosened  or  set  free,  it  changes  to  a  yellowish 
or  brownish  color,  and  is  often  covered  with  a  thick  slime.  Not 
infrequently,  too,  this  coating  upon  the  tongue  l:>ecomes  quite 
black  in  appearance.  Tlie  tongue  loses  the  coating  by  degrees, 
beginning  at  its  point,  and  as  the  purifying  process  goes  on  toward 
its  termination,  it  takes  on  a  beautiful  and  healthy  reddish  ap- 
pearance. At  first  articles  of  food  are  insipid  to  the  taste,  and 
some  nausea  is  experienced.  Later,  there  may  be  a  sour,  bitter 
or  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth;    this  last  more  particularly  with 

'  "  Family  Physician,"  pp.  789-90. 
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those  who  have  been  much  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
Toward  the  last,  the  taste  becomes  saltish,  which  Schrott  regards 
as  a  good  omen.  (This  has  not  been  my  experience. — H.  C.) 
The  taste  also  improves  in  proportion  as  the  inward  purification 
goes  on.  During  the  course  of  the  process,  the  teeth  become 
whiter  and  the  gums  more  firm  and  red,  indicating  an  improve- 
ment in  the  digestive  organs." 

One  other  point  deserves  consideration.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  tongue  gradually  coats,  as  the  fast  progresses,  up  to  a 
certain  period,  when  there  is  a  more  or  less  rapid  cleansing  up  of 
that  organ,  accompanied  by  a  return  of  natural  hunger.  This  is 
the  normal  course  of  events.  If,  however,  we  were  to  artificially 
break  the  fast,  at  any  time,  for  any  reason,  and  with  any  kind  of 
food  whatsoever,  that  needs  digestion  (i.e.,  anything  else  than 
water)  the  tongue  would  instantly  become  clear,  and  would  not 
become  coated  again  until  another  fast  be  entered  upon.  Water 
will  not  have  this  effect  (p.  400)  and  may  be  drunk  ad  libitu7n, 
without  disturbing  the  progress  of  the  fast  in  any  way ;  but  this 
is  the  only  substance  that  can  enter  into  our  stomachs  of  which 
this  can  be  said.  Any  other  liquid;  any  article  of  food  whatso- 
ever— needing  digestion,  however  small  in  amount,  will  immedi- 
ately check  the  progress  of  the  fast,  induce  a  return  of  hunger, 
and  throw  the  whole  machine  "out  of  gear''  so  to  speak — includ- 
ing the  cleansing  of  the  tongue,  as  formerly  stated.  An  immense 
amount  of  damage  can  thus  be  done  by  an  ingestion  of  a  single 
mouthful  of  food.  Nowhere  do  we  see  more  clearly  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  all  diseases,  and  all  true  cures,  are  both  the 
results  of  long  and  tedious  processes  of  evolution.  Neither  can 
result  from  any  sudden  cause — that  preposterous  theory  advo- 
cated by  the  medical  man  of  to-day — being  tacitly  admitted  by 
him  in  the  supposed  cases  of  suddenly  ''caught"  or  contracted 
diseases,  and  positively  affirmed  in  their  present  system  of 
medicines  that  ''act"  instantaneously! 

(2)  A  close  scrutiny  of  the  character  and  odor  of  the  breath 
during  a  fast  shows  that  it,  too,  in  its  own  way,  presents  a  set  of 
phenomena  paralleling  the  more  tangible  condition  of  the  tongue. 
Here,  also — though  the  breath  may  have  been  somewhat  bad  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fast,  denoting,  to  the  careful  observer, 
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a  more  or  less  foul  condition  of  the  entire  body — the  breath  is 
invariably  sweet  and  healthful  prior  to  a  fast,  in  comparison 
with  its  extremely  noxious  odor  inmiediately  the  fast  is  entered 
upon.  In  this  case,  the  peculiar  odor  appears  almost  invariably, 
and  continues  throughout  the  fast — only  finally  disappearing 
and  allowing  the  breath  again  to  assume  its  normal,  sweet  con- 
dition when  the  fast  is  ready  to  be  broken,  and  the  system  is  once 
more  restored  to  a  normal,  healthy  state.  Here  again,  we  see 
Nature's  dictates  in  the  matter,  and  clearly  perceive  how  un- 
natural and  altogether  uncalled-for  is  the  prevailing  system  of 
breaking  the  fast  before  hunger  indicates  that  it  is  ready  to  be 
broken;  or  that  it  has  arrived  at  its  natural,  organic  termina- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  fast,  the  parallel  between  the  condition  of  the 
tongue  and  that  of  the  breath  is  striking.  Precisely  coincidental 
with  the  heavy  coating  of  the  tongue — following  immediately 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  fast — is  the  greatly  increased 
foulness  of  the  breath,  showing  unmistakably  that  the  lungs  are 
assisting  in  the  speedy  elimination  of  all  corrupt  matter  from 
the  system  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  and  illustrating,  in 
a  beautiful  manner,  how  Nature  can  and  does  utilize  the  energy 
thus  economized  in  ridding  the  system  of  the  foul  material  it 
contains. 

Since  every  cubic  inch  of  poisonous  gas  thus  exhaled  represents 
the  freeing  of  the  body  from  so  much  morbid  material ;  and  since 
our  primary  aim,  throughout,  is  to  purify  the  blood,  it  follows 
that  pure  air,  both  day  and  night,  is  most  essential  if  health  is 
to  be  restored  speedily  and  effectually.  If  the  breath  is  tainted 
by  organic,  decomposition  products,  and  foul  from  absorbing 
such  noxious  matter  as  the  gases  generated  in  the  intestinal  tube 
(p.  409),  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  the  health  of  others 
may  Ix^  easily  jeopardized  by  living  in  the  same  atmosphere  as 
a  patient  undergoing  a  fast — unless  the  very  fullest  and  l)est 
ventilation  be  allowed  and  maintained.' 

'  It  is  not  tnie,  :us  many  persons  holiovo,  tliat  \):h\  l)roath  ooines  from  the 
stomach.  "The  pa-s-sa^o  to  the  .stomach  is  always  perfectly  clo.sed.  except 
when  something  is  {!;'>iJ>^  flown,  and  even  then  it  is  open  only  wlu^re  the  ma.s.s 
is.  A  had  breath  ne\er  comes  directly  from  the  stomach."  ("In  a  Nut- 
.shell,"  by  Dio  I.owis.  M.I).,  p.  PJO.)  the  sources  of  bad  breath  are  (1)  the 
no.sc;    {'2)  the  mouth;    and  i'.l)  the  lungs. 
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It  has  been  previously  stated  that  this  increasingly  foul  con- 
dition of  the  breath  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  morbid  coating 
of  the  tongue,  and  diminishes,  also,  in  exact  ratio.  As  the  fast 
progresses,  the  breath  frequently  becomes  more  foul — emitting 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  odor  which  cannot  possibly  be 
associated  with  any  condition  other  than  fasting — when  once  it 
has  been  noted  and  recognized,  and  associated  with  it.  The 
odor  is  quite  indescribable;  but  is  easily  recognized  by  anyone 
accustomed  to  such  cases.  Once  noted,  it  cannot  be  forgotten! 
The  breath  is  sweet,  but  not  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  health ; 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  saccharine  element,  wholly  indescribable. 
It  is  more  allied  to  the  smell  of  chloroform  than  to  anything  else ; 
always  present  and  altogether  repellent.  Together  with  this, 
there  is  a  (by  no  means  faint)  odor  which  can  only  be  compared 
with  carrion  or  decaying  flesh,  or  decomposing  animal  tissue, 
and  which  is  repulsive  in  the  extreme!  The  combination  may 
be  imagined!  The  foulness  of  the  fasting  patient's  breath  is, 
at  times,  almost  too  great  for  words,  and  renders  any  close 
proximity  to  him  unbearable.  Doctor  Dewey  reported  a  case 
in  which  'Hhe  odor  of  the  breath  could  be  perceived  some  feet 
from  the  bed.  This  gradually  declined,  and  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible at  the  thirtieth  day."^  This  condition  gradually  im- 
proves, however,  as  the  fast  progresses,  until,  when  ready  to  be 
broken,  a  clean,  sweet,  pure  breath  is  exhaled;  absolutely  un- 
tainted, and  reminding  one  of  the  pure  and  healthful  days  of 
joyous  childhood. 2 

To  the  expert  in  fasting,  therefore,  the  breath  forms  a  unique 
and  trustworthy  guide  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  during  a 
fast,  beiilg  a  kind  of  '' organic  barometer,"  and  above  all,  supplies 
us  with  a  positive  test  which  may  be  applied  in  all  cases  of  fasting 
where  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  patient's 

1  "True  Science  of  Living,"  p.  85. 

2Kirke  ("Physiology,"  p.  508),  noted  that:  "The  exhalations  both  from 
the  lungs  and  skin  are  foetid,  indicating  the  tendency  to  decomposition  which 
belongs  to  badly  nourished  tissues  .  ,  ."  Needless  to  say,  this  is  entirely 
the  wrong  construction  to  place  upon  ,the  facts,  since  it  is  not  "badly  nour- 
ished tissues"  that  give  rise  to  the  trouble,  but  tissues  that  have  previously 
been  surfeited  with  food  material  in  excess,  and  the  taint  is  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  body  to  eliminate  this  morbid  matter.  This  is  easily  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  if  the  fast  be  persisted  in,  this  taint  entirely  disappears, 
whereas  it  ought  to  increase,  on  Doctor  Kirke's  theory. 
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honest  cooperation — completely  checking  any  such  attempt  at 
deception,  by  indicating  at  once  that  an  absolute  fast  is  not  in 
progress.  If  it  were,  the  breath  would  possess  the  peculiar  and 
unmistakable  odor  spoken  of  above,  and  any  attempt  to  break 
it,  no  matter  how  little  is  eaten,  would  instantly  be  recognized 
by  the  disappearance  of  this  odor,  together  with  the  sudden  and 
complete  disappearance  from  the  tongue  of  its  coat,  mentioned 
above.  There  are  no  two  surer  indications  of  fasting  than  these ; 
and  anyone  accustomed  to  watching  such  cases  cannot  possibly 
be  deceived  by  the  patient  in  any  way  whatever.  These  symp- 
toms furnish  a  complete  ''check,"  so  to  speak,  upon  the  patient's 
physical  condition  throughout  the  fast;  and,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  more  obvious  and  tangible  phenomena  (the  loss  of 
flesh  and  weight,  etc.),  form  a  chain  of  evidence  which  no  patient 
has  heretofore  been  sufficiently  ingenious  to  break,  and  seem  to 
form  a  perfect,  conclusive  and  natural  proof  that  the  fast  is  being 
conducted  strictly  and  uninterruptedly. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   TEMPERATURE 

For  many  years  past,  the  regular  practitioner  has  always  ac- 
knowledged the  value  of  noting  and  recording  the  patient's 
temperature,  in  all  diseased  conditions;  and,  whereas  its  im- 
portance has,  without  doubt,  been  greatly  exaggerated,  a 
thermometric  reading  is  certainly  helpful  and  suggestive,  as 
indicating  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time 
of  making  the  observation. 

The  temperature  of  a  patient — of  any  person,  in  fact — is 
''taken"  by  means  of  a  thermometer,  as  any  other  temperature 
is  measured.  In  this  case,  however,  the  observation  is  made  by 
means  of  what  is  known  as  a  clinical  thermometer— which  is 
simply  an  unattached  glass  tube,  with  the  degrees  marked  on  the 
glass  itself.  These  thermometers  vary  somewhat  in  construction, 
but  they  range,  as  a  rule,  from  about  94°  to  110°  F. — this  being 
all  the  variation  necessary,  as  a  rule,  in  the  regulation  of  bodily 
temperature — since  the  latter  remains  almost  exactly  constant, 
at  about  98.4°  F.,  and  a  variation  of  even  1°  F.,  in  either  direction, 
above  or  below,  denotes  a  distinctly  pathologic  condition.'  The 
simplest  and  cleanest  method  of  taking  the  temperature  is  that 
of  inserting  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  under  the  patient's 
tongue,  and  requesting  him  to  gently  close  the  lips — thereby 
excluding  the  air.  Some  physicians  prefer  taking  the  reading 
from  the  armpit  or  the  rectum,  but  these  are  both  unhandy, 
uncleanly,  and,  though  the  last  named  is  probably  a  trifle  more 
accurate,  yet  the  reading  from  the  tongue  is  certainly  accurate 

» In  Asiatic  cholera,  the  temperature  may  fall  to  77° F.  (Kirke:  "Physiol- 
ogy," p.  495).  76°  F.  and  109°  F.  have  been  set  as  the  "death  limits,"  so  to 
speak  ("Baths  and  Bathinfi;,"  p.  14).  But,  in  Doctor  Teale's  case  (reported 
in  The  Lancet,  Vol.  I.,  p.  340,  and  Proceedings  of  the  vSociety  for  Psychical 
Research,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  206),  the  temperature,  for  seven  consecutive  weeks, 
never  fell  below  108°  F.,  and  for  four  consecutive  days,  had  a  temperature  of 
122°  F.! 
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v^nough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Such  extreme  nicety  in 
diagnosis  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  is  altogether  disproportionate 
to  the  subsequent  empirical  methods  of  treatment.^  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  allotted  time — from  one  to  tlu-ee  minutes, 
generally — the  thermometer  is  simply  withdrawn,  and  the  tem- 
perature noted.  The  normal  temperature  of  the  body,  when  in 
perfect  health,  is  almost  exactly  98.4°  F.  Variations  above  or 
below  this  point  indicate  that  the  body  is  not  in  a  condition  of 
perfect  health;  is  more  or  less  "sick"  or  diseased,  in  fact,  and 
the  severity  of  the  disease  is,  ceteris  paribus,  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  variation  of  the  bodily  temperature;  i.e.,  the  further  the 
temperature  is  removed  from  the  normal  standard  (either  above 
or  below)  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  ''sickness" — the  graver  is 
the  condition  of  the  patient. 

Of  course  slight  variations  are  always  present;  since  no  human 
being  is,  probably,  in  perfect  health,  (p.  63.)  But,  so  long  as 
the  temperature  keeps  within  the  degree  (98°-99°),  it  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  It  is  when  the  temperature  rises  or 
falls  several  degrees  that  concern  need  be  felt,  since  this  would 
indicate  a  decidedly  pathologic  process.  Below  95°  F.  and 
above  100°  F. — these  begin  to  reach  what  may  be  called  the 
''danger  limits"  of  bodily  temperature;  and  they  cannot  be 
maintained  for  any  very  great  length  of  time  without  endangering 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

Every  fraction  of  a  degree  above  or  below  the  temperature 
indicated  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  carefully  noted. 

Fortunately  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  would  soon  restore  a  fairly 
normal  temperature,  if  left  to  herself,  and  the  system  not  kept 
highly  feverish — by  administering  food,  drugs,  etc. 

Nearly  everyone  knows,  I  should  imagine,  that  the  bodily 
temperature  is  invariably  raised  whenever  fever  is  ])resent; 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  fever,  so  does  the  temperature 
increase.  But  comparatively  few  persons  know  the  cause  of  a 
lowered   temperature;    know,  i.e.,  what  is  the   reavson  for  the 

'  "It  should  1)0  :ihv:iys  homo  in  miiul  that  it  is  not  tho  hiiih  toniporatun'  we 
aro  fi^htiii^,  hut  tho  disoiiso  itsolf.  The  ranjje  of  tho  toni|M»raturo  is  simply 
a  {Tiiido  to  tho  sovority  of  tho  disease,  just  as  tho  uiorcun-  in  tho  thonnoniotor 
indicates  the  tornporaturo,  hut  does  not  influence  tin*  tonip<'raturo."  (Forest 
"  \o\v  Treatment  for  I'ovor."  pp.  21-2.)  It  is  not  the  hi^li  teniiierature,  but 
the  cause  of  the  high  temjKTature  that  we  an»  fighting. 
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temperature  sinking  below  the  normal  and  remaining  so,  fre- 
quently, for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time.  Nor,  seemingly,  have 
physicians  sufficiently  grasped  the  significance  and  importance 
of  this  phenomenon.  This  becomes  apparent,  however,  when 
we  realize  that  when  the  temperature  is  thus  lowered,  it  indicates 
depleted  vitality;  and  its  gradual  rise  to  normal  shows  a  cor- 
responding return  to  health. 

-  But  the  average  physician  regards  this  low  temperature  as  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  He  knows  that  such  a  patient 
can,  and  often  does,  live  for  months  and  years  with  his  tempera- 
ture continually  below  the  normal  (consequently  it  ''does  not 
matter"  to  any  great  extent,  in  his  estimation);  whereas  in 
fevers,  when  the  temperature  is  raised  a  few  degrees,  he  knows 
death  would  soon  result  if  a  return  to  normal  did  not  occur  within 
a  few  days.  And  so  he  regards  a  rise  in  temperature  as  of  far 
more  consequence  than  a  corresponding  fall — of  the  same  number 
of  degrees. 

I  do  not  myself  think  that — looked  at  otherwise  than  super- 
ficially— this  is  by  any  means  the  case,  and  feel  assured  that,  in 
the  light  of  fuller  knowledge,  the  order  of  cogency  will  be  held 
to  be  precisely  reversed.  Paradoxical  as  this  position  may  seem, 
I  think  it  is  substantiated  by  the  following  considerations. 

Granting  that  high  temperatures  denote  severe  fever,  and 
frequently  need  prompt  treatment  if  the  life  of  the  patient  is  to 
be  saved,  still,  all  fevers,  in  the  hands  of  skilled  hygienic  physi- 
cians, yield,  within  a  few  hours  or  days,  leaving  no  evil  after- 
effects whatever.^  The  temperature  is  speedily  brought  down  to 
the  normal  (usually  below  the  normal  for  a  time),  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty,  and  thenceforward  the  patient's  health 
continues  much  as  before.  If  there  has  been  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
temperature  (of  several  degrees,  within  a  few  hours)  so  also  has 

1  No  observable  after-effects,  that  is.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
all  disease,  however  successfully  treated,  leaves  some  evil  traces,  or  ''scars" 
in  the  organism,  which  ultimately  help  to  decide  the  longevity  of  the  patient, 
"  It  is  not  true  .  .  .  that  a  disorder  from  which  we  have  recovered  leaves 
us  as  before.  No  disturbance  of  the  normal  course  of  the  functions  can  pass 
away  and  leave  things  as  they  were.  In  all  cases  a  permanent  damage  is 
done — not  immediately  appreciable,  it  may  be,  but  still  there,  and  along  with 
such  items,  which  Nature  in  her  strict  account-keeping  never  drops,  will 
tell  against  us  to  the  end  of  our  days."  C*  Vaccination  a  Crime/'  by  FeHx 
L.  Oswald,  M.D.,p.  21.) 
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this  high  temperature  been  reduced  to  normal  in  a  correspond- 
ingly short  time,  and  without  any  permanent  ill  effects.  Thus, 
while  the  high  temperature  cases  demand  prompt  attention,  their 
effects  are  but  transitory  and  speedily  rectiffed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  low  temperature  cases,  though  there  is 
no  '^ crisis"  to  be  surmounted,  there  is  yet  a  long,  tedious  course 
of  body-building  to  be  gone  through,  before  perfect  health  is  to 
be  attained.  Depleted  vitality  is  by  no  means  restored  in  a  few 
days,  but  frequently  takes  months  of  steady,  persistent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  before  ''tone"  is  given  to  the  system, 
and  the  temperature  raised  to  the  normal.  Thus,  whereas  in  the 
first  case,  the  rapid  rise  of  temperature  is  followed  by  an  ecjually 
rapid  fall;  in  the  latter  case,  the  gradual  decrease  of  vitality — 
with  accompanying  loss  of  temperature — is  regained  only  by  a 
gradual  process  of  restoration.  And,  while  the  former  of  these 
conditions  (high  temperature)  is  rapidly  attained,  and  as  rapidly 
dispelled,  the  latter  (low  temperature)  is  the  result  of  weeks  or 
months  of  cumulative  evil,  and  is  only  dispelled  by  a  correspond- 
ingly long  system  of  treatment.  The  former  of  these  conditions 
may,  possibly,  detract  nine  or  ten  days  from  the  patient's  life 
(i.e.,  ultimately) ;  the  latter  condition,  as  many  or  more  years. 
Consequently  I  must  insist  that  low  temperature  is  vastly  more 
important,  ultimately,  than  a  correspondingly  high  temperature; 
for,  while  the  former's  results  are  evanescent,  the  latter's  are 
permanent  and  more  or  less  indelible. 

When,  now,  we  realize  that  this  depleted  vitality  is  the  result 
of  choking  or  clogging  the  system  with  an  excess  of  food  material, 
and  that  the  vitality  is  raised  by  its  removal  (pp.  253-4),  we  can 
readily  perceive  how  it  is  that,  by  merely  restricting  the  diet,  or 
by  fasting,  we  thereby  elevate  the  patient's  vitality  and  conse- 
quently his  temperature.  This  will  become  more  obvious  as  we 
proceed. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  question  of  bodily  tem]Derature 
ivhile  jastituj.  Thousands  of  observations  have  bin^n  made  rela- 
tive to  the  question  of  temperature  in  diseasi^s  of  all  kinds,  but  I 
have  been  quite  unable  to  find  any  consecuti\'e  and  systematic 
series  of  experiments  conducted  with  a  fasting  patient — though 
I  have  consulted  almost  every  work  where  such  experiments 
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would  be  recorded,  including  every  book  in  print  dealing  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  subject  of  fasting.  Unfortunately,  I  my- 
self have  been  unable  to  devote  the  necessary  time  and  labor  to 
this  subject,  in  order  to  report  any  such  results,  but  I  now  offer 
a  few  brief  remarks  upon  this  highly  important  subject,  based 
upon  my  own  observations  and  experience,  believing  that  a  com- 
parative study  of  this  question  will  be  highly  interesting,  and 
will  cast  an  entirely  new  light  upon  many  long-cherished  theories 
— completely  revolutionizing  our  ideas  as  to  the  relations  of  food 
and  bodily  heat. 

It  will  not,  probably,  be  considered  a  very  startling  assertion 
when  I  say  that,  in  all  fever  cases,  when  the  temperature  is  above 
the  normal,  it  falls  as  the  fast  progresses.  That  is  what  anyone 
would  almost  expect  h  priori.  The  fact  that  there  is  the  ever- 
present  striving  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  return  to  the  normal 
condition;  the  fact  that  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  food  (supposedly)  is  not  added  when  the  food  is  no  longer 
supplied;  the  fact  that  the  temperature  would  probably  return 
to  normal  very  shortly  in  any  case ;  all  these  facts  tend  to  make 
it  obvious  that  the  temperature  should  sink  as  the  fast  continues. 

But  while  the  foregoing  may  appear  obvious,  it  will  by  no 
means  seem  so  apparent  when  I  state  that  the  reverse  of  this  is 
also  the  case ;  when  I  say,  that  is,  that  as  the  fast  progresses,  the 
temperature  will  slowly  but  surely  rise  until  it  reaches  normal, 
when  the  fast  is  ready  to  be  broken.  Thus,  supposing  the  pa- 
tient's temperature  be  93.8°  F.,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fast,  it  will  gradually  rise  until  about  98.4°  F.  be  reached — though 
the  fast  may  have  extended  over  forty  or  more  days!  This 
statement  will,  I  am  sure,  appear  to  the  majority  of  my  readers 
in  the  highest  degree  paradoxical.  However  paradoxical  it  may 
appear,  however,  it  is  a  fact,  and  facts  are  stubborn  things.  It 
may  be  verified  at  any  time,  in  any  patient,  who  is  undertaking 
a  rigid  and  proper  fast.  Time  after  time,  in  case  after  case,  I 
have  watched  this  gradual  rise  in  the  bodily  temperature  of  the 
patient ;  and  in  every  case  the  temperature  has  not  failed  to  rise 
as  the  fast  progressed.  At  first,  it  is  true,  the  temperature 
sometimes  tends  to  fall,  but  let  the  fast  be  persisted  in,  and  a 
return  or  rise  to  normal  will  occur  in  every  case.     In  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  absolutely  no  food  is  eaten  by  the  patient  during  this 
time;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  flesh  continues  to  waste,  and, 
to  judge  from  the  patient's  own  inner  feelings,  his  vitality  has 
greatly  decreased;  it  is  here  obvious  that,  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  expelled  from  the  system,  the  patient's  vitality — his 
life  or  vital  force — actually  increases,  until  it  reaches  (almost) 
the  normal  standard. 

Doctor  Rabagliati  discovered  this  fact  that  the  bodily  tem- 
perature rose  with  the  fast,  while  observing  some  of  his  patients. 
To  him,  no  less  than  to  myself,  when  I  first  observed  the  fact,  it 
was  a  great  surprise.  Thus,  on  p.  261  of  his  "Air,  Food  and 
Exercises,"  he  writes: 

''In  point  of  fact,  I  raised  the  temperature  of  a  man  who  was, 
besides,  thin,  emaciated,  and  attenuated  by  constant  vomiting, 
lasting  for  seven  years,  from  96°  F.  to  98.4°  F.,  by  advising  him 
to  fast  for  thirty-five  days." 

See  also  pp.  45-6  of  his  ''Aphorisms,"  etc.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  are  actual  facts,  derived  from  an  actual  study  of  cases, 
and  flatly  contradict  the  theoretical  statements  contained,  e.g., 
in  Kirke's  "Physiology,"  p.  507,  and  de  Varigny's  "Tempera- 
ture and  Life,"  p.  414.  Experiments  made  on  animals  would 
invariably  indicate  the  effects  of  starvation,  not  fasting — which 
distinction  I  hope  will  be  clear  in  the  reader's  mind,  before  this 
book  is  completed.  It  is  true  that  the  temperature  falls,  also, 
when  a  person  starves  to  death;  but  that  is  due  (1)  to  the  fact 
that  starvation,  and  not  fasting,  has  been  undergone;  and  (2) 
since  tissue  is  not  replaced  as  it  should  normally  be,  the  vital 
energ}^  cannot  manifest  through  it ;  hence  the  results  noted. 
The  theory  of  animal  heat  in  its  relation  to  the  body  is  not  dis- 
proved by  such  facts,  because  the  two  classes  of  phenomena 
are  different. 

Now  this  fact  of  the  bodily  temperature  being  raised  and  not 
lowered  as  a  fast  progresses,  casts  an  entirely  new  light  on  the 
relations  of  food  and  bodily  heat.  For,  although  the  medical 
world  regards  lowered  temperature  as  (to  a  certain  extent)  lack 
of  vitality,  they  considc^r  that  this  is  largely  due  to  lack  of 
nourishment — whereas  its  cause  is  really  too  much  food — and  so 
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proceed  to  feed  the  patient;  to  ''keep  him  up"  on  stimulants, 
food,  etc.,  thereby  keeping  the  patient's  temperature  down,  or 
below  normal. 

Now,  while  I  also  regard  the  lowered  temperature  as  a  sign  of 
depleted  vitality,  I  nmst  insist  that  this  latter  condition  is  the 
result  of  the  disease  (or  causes  of  disease)  present  in  the  system ; 
and  that,  as  these  causes  of  disease  are  expelled — by  fasting  or 
otherwise — the  temperature  rises  accordingly.  In  other  words: 
The  lowered  vitality  (and  consequently  the  lowered  temperature) 
is  due  solely  to  disease;  and  the  vitality  (and  consequently  the 
temperature)  is  raised  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
freeing  of  the  body  from  the  disease — or  its  causes.^  As  fasting 
is  one  of  the  surest  and  speediest  methods  of  eliminating  diseased 
conditions,  by  oxidizing  off  and  otherwise  eliminating  the  excess 
of  food  material  previously  ingested,  and  now  choking  the  body 
— it  follows  that  fasting  must  raise  the  temperature,  since  it 
increases  the  vitality — by  ridding  the  system  from  the  disease. 
Theoretically,  this  should  be  the  case,  and  practically  such  proves  to 
be  so — the  theory  is  in  direct  accordance  with  the  observed  facts. 

There  is  another  seeming  paradox  in  this  connection  which 
needs  some  elucidation.  Everyone  who  has  fasted  for  any 
length  of  time  (sa}^  three  days)  in  winter,  has  probably  noticed 
that  he  begins  to  feel  the  cold  very  keenly ;  it  is  difficult,  in  fact, 
for  him  to  keep  sufficiently  warm;  and,  whereas  he  may  have 
been  content  with  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  at  other  times,  he 
requires  the  house  at  least  10°  F.  hotter  than  that  while  fasting, 
in  order  to  feel  the  same  amount  of  warmth.  As  the  fast  pro- 
gresses, this  seeming  inability  to  keep  warm  increases  also;  and 
consequently  it  would  appear  that  the  bodily  temperature  (and 
vitality)  must  be  considerably  lowered  in  order  to  affect  the 
patient  in  this  manner — thus  apparently  disproving  my  theory. 

1  Another  proof  that  the  bodily  temperature  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
degree  \'itality  present  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  temperature  falls  as  the 
result  of  the  administration  of  drugs.  (Mills  ''  Animal  Physiology,"  p.  467.) 
This  becomes  intelligible  to  us,  when  we  remember  that  the  action  of  drugs  is 
merely  the  reaction  of  the  system  agninst  the  drug  (p.  32),  and  consequently 
implies  and  necessitates  waste  of  energ>%  and  consequent  lowering  of  vitality. 
This  indirectly  proves  my  point  in  a  very  striking  manner.  It  is  also  strongly 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  powerful  emotions — fear,  etc. — which,  as  we  know 
tend  to  lower  the  vitality,  also  lower  the  temperature.  ("  Study  of  the  Nature 
and  Mechanism  of  Fever,"  by  Horatio  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  p.  20.) 
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This  apparent  coldness  and  sinking  of  vitality,  however,  does 
not,  in  reality,  affect  the  bodily  temperature  in  any  way  what- 
ever. The  latter  does  not  sink  as  the  feeling  of  increased  cold 
creeps  over  the  patient.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  body's 
actual  warmth.  I  have  seen  a  patient  complaining  of  "the 
cold,"  etc.,  whose  actual  temperature  was  97.8°  F.  (or  only  .6°  F. 
below  normal),  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  his  fast — this  same 
man  never  having  noticed  the  same  temperature  as  being  par- 
ticularly ''cold,"  while  eating  regularly — although  his  actual 
temperature  was  at  that  time  nearly  2°  F.  lower !  At  first  sight 
this  may  appear  extremely  paradoxical  and  extraordinary.  If 
the  vitality  and  bodily  warmth  seem  less,  why  is  it  that  the  actual 
temperature  is,  by  thcrmometric  readings,  shown  to  be  higher 
than  formerly?  This  is  surely  very  extraordinary,  but  it  is  a 
fact  nevertheless.  I  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory  explanation 
given,  in  answer  to  this  puzzling  question.  And  indeed,  what 
is  the  solution? 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  feeling  of  cold, 
experienced  in  such  instances,  is  due  partly  to  a  decreased  peri- 
pheral circulation — a  species  of  cutaneous  anaemia — which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  always  attended  with  the  sense  of  chilliness.*  It  is 
probably  also  due,  in  part,  to  a  keener  perception  of  all  variations 
of  bodily  temperature,  since  the  senses  are  sharpened  and  rendered 
more  acute  in  every  single  instance.     Says  Doctor  Evans  i^ 

"On  one  occasion,  when  living  for  five  days  entirely  upon 
oranges,  our  temperature  was  lessened;  still  we  felt  a  i^leasant 
glow  throughout  the  system;  but  to  other  individuals  we  felt 
cold;    animal  heat  is,  therefore,  only  relative     ..." 

There  are  probably  other  causes  for  this  feeling  of  cold,  during 
a  fast,  also.  It  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  lack  of  feverishness 
habitually  present  and  necessitated  in  disposing  of  an  excess  of 
food  material;  to  a  lack  of  the  excessive,  injurious  heat  which 
frequently  is  present,  almost  constantly — a  more  or  less  j)erpetual 
fever,  from  which  the  patient  suffers,  and  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed— noting  its  abs(>ncf\  of  cours(\  when  not  pi-eseiit,  during 
the  fast.     In  other  words,  it  is  ({uite  possible,  and  in  fact  prob- 

>  Rcinhokl:  ''('onsninpfion  Curable,"  p.  280;  Page:  "Natural  Cure."  p.  1(3(). 
2  "  How  to  Prolong  Life,"  etc.,  p.  80. 
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able,  that  what  is  now  recognized  to  be  the  normal  temperature 
is,  in  reality,  a  degree  or  so  too  high;  which  would  seem  to  gain 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  persons  living  on  a  fruitarian 
(natm'al)  diet  are  generally  somewhat  below  the  theoretically 
normal  limit — though  in  perfect  health,  and  always  feeling 
perfectly  warm. 

Be  the  solution  what  it  may,  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  feeling  of  cold  experienced  while  fasting  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  body's  actual  temperature,  which  may  be  several 
degrees  higher,  by  actual  measurement,  than  before  the  fast  was 
commenced.  In  writing  on  malaria.  Dr.  Susanna  Dodds  re- 
marked that: 

"In  this  cold  paroxysm  there  is  a  rise  in  temperature  (which 
the  fever  thermometer  will  detect)  some  time  before  the  chilling 
stage  begins."^  A 

As  a  further  proof  that  the  theory  advanced  in  this  chapter 
(that  the  bodily  temperature  tends,  while  fasting,  to  rise  to 
normal  when  below  it,  and  that  food  frequently  retards  or 
actually  lowers  the  temperature,  when  it  is  not  required,  instead 
of  causing  it  to  rise,  as  has  always  been  maintained),  is  correct, 
I  must  again  refer  the  reader  to  Mrs.  T.  A.'s  case,  before  referred 
to.  In  this  instance  the  temperature  was  below  94°  F.  when 
the  patient  commenced  her  fast  of  thirty-four  days,  but  had 
nearly  reached  the  normal  standard  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
When  the  patient  began  to  eat  again,  the  temperature  immedi- 
ately dropped  more  than  a  degree;  and  thence  onward,  when- 
ever the  patient  had  eaten  bountifully,  the  previous  evening,  the 
following  morning's  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  had  invariably  sunk  from  one  to  two  degrees.  A 
day's  very  light  eating  would  bring  it  up  again  to  normal.  This 
did  not  happen  occasionally,  but  invariably,  from  which  facts 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  bodily  warmth  does 
not  by  any  means  depend  upon  the  combustion  of  food,  as  has 
always  been  contended,  but  is  due  to  some  other  source.^ 

1  ''The  Liver  and  Kidneys:  With  a  Chapter  on  Malaria,"  p.  44. 

2  Doctor  Keith  observed  a  very  similar  case  of  his  ovm,  and  wrote:  **The 
great  peculiarity  in  the  case  was  chilliness  coming  on  when  he  took  anvthing 
like  a  meal."  I"  Fads  of  an  Old  Physician,"  by  Geo.  S.  Keith,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
etc.,  p.  168.) 
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Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  fact  of  the  temperature 
falling  to  normal  when  above  it;  and  rising  to  normal  when 
below  it;  the  fact  of  its  reaching  that  point,  in  either  case,  just 
as  the  fast  is  completed  and  ready  to  be  broken;  these  are  but 
further  proofs  that  fasting  is  a  natural  process,  counseled  by 
Nature,  with  its  landmarks  clearly  defined,  and  but  waiting  to 
be  recognized  by  man ! 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  apparently  contradicts 
my  theory,  and  the  force  and  the  gravity  of  the  objection  I  do 
not  deny.  I  referred  to  it  on  p.  319.  It  is  that,  while  the  energy 
is  potentially  greater  in  the  morning  than  at  any  other  time; 
and  while  the  degree  of  vitality  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  point  for  point,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  temperature  is  frequently  lower  in  the  morning  than  later  in 
the  day,^  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lesser  degree  of  vitality 
— when  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  should  be  the  case.  This 
fact  is,  I  admit,  an  exceedingly  puzzling  one,  and  it  is  one  that 
has  necessitated  much  thinking  on  my  part  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  it.  At  first  sight,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  formidable 
objections  to  my  theory  that  has  ever  been  advanced,  because  it 
apparently  so  completely  contradicts  it,  by  producing  an  un- 
doubted fact,  viz. — the  lowness  of  the  temperature.  And  that 
it  does  not,  in  reality,  form  any  such  objection  at  all  is  ckie, 
again,  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  observation  itself  is  indis- 
putable, the  inferences  drawn  from  the  observation  are  errone- 
ous. Let  me  state  my  own  view  of  the  matter,  and  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  demonstration  of  its  correctness,  as  follows: 

It  will  doubtless  l)e  conceded  that,  if  we  were  in  the  best  of  i 
health — a  perfectly  normal  condition — the  temperature  would   1 
also  be  ([uite  normal  in  the  morning,  because  there  is  no  reason    ' 
for  its  being  otherwise;  in  fact,  as  the  energies  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  higher  then  than  at  any  oth(»r  period,  tlir  temperature 
shoukl   be   correspondingly   higher   also.     That    is   but    logical. 
Hut   the  fact  that  the  temperature  is,  in  reality,  lower  at  this 
time-  proves,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  this  lower  tem- 

•  "Teni|)rr:ituro  and  Lifo."  hy  Ilcnrv  dc  N^iriirny,  j).  IHi,   (^i". 

2  Of  coursr  I  atn  sjx'akiiijjj  thr()U^;hoiit  of  the  actual  toinpcraturo — not  of 
flic  bodily  foolinc^s,  \vhi"h  arc  doroiviuK.  We  douhtloss  foci  cold  in  the  evening 
and  wann  in  tlio  nioniing,  hocause  wc  have  a  greater  stock  of  vitality  at  the 
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perature  is  due  to  some  abnormal  cause  or  condition,  whicli 
renders  it  thus  sub-normal.  Now  this,  I  take  it,  is  actually  the 
case;  and  is,  indeed,  the  true  cause  for  such  abnormal  tempera- 
ture.    The  system  is  not  normal ;  it  is  more  or  less  diseased. 

So  far,  all  is  clear  enough.  In  order  to  make  clear  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  my  argument,  I  shall  first  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Doctor  Gully's  ''Water  Cure  in  Chronic  Diseases," 
(pp.  330-1),  which  lays  the  foundation,  I  think,  for  our  correct 
understanding  of  the  facts  in  this  case,  and  of  the  argument  that 
follows.     In  part,  he  says: 

"Fomentations,  although  directly  lowering,  are  indirectly,  a 
strengthening  process.  The  inflamed  stomach  of  a  patient 
acts,  by  sympathy,  as  a  spur  to  the  function  of  the  brain,  which 
thereby  exhibits  a  degree  of  impulsive  energy  that  passes  for 
power;  the  patient  can  walk  or  talk  quickly,  has  incessant  desire 
to  move,  etc.,  but  all  this  is  fictitious  strength,  just  as  the  energy 
imparted  by  alcoholic  liquors  or  tonic  medicines  is  fictitious. 
Fomentations,  by  reducing  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
withdraw  the  spur  from  the  brain;  and  the  patient,  feeling  in 
consequence  much  loss  of  his  locomotive  propensity,  says  they 
are  weakening  him.  But  they  are  plainly  only  reducing  his  brain 
to  its  actual  and  genuine  level  of  strength,  by  taking  from  it  the 
morbid  stimulant  which  gave  it  fictitious  power.  And,  meantime, 
the  digestive  viscera,  being  strengthened  by  the  reduction  of  their 
inflammation,  will,  as  they  improve,  afford  such  natural  stimulus 
to  the  brain  as  will  give  it  a  sustained  energy.  I  dwell  upon  this, 
as  patients  often  make  complaint,  in  the  first  parts  of  the  water 
treatment  .  .  .  whereas  they  are  only  weaker  for  a  time  in 
the  animal  nervous  system,  but  are  becoming  permanently  stronger 
in  their  nutritive  nervous  system     ..." 

And  so  here.  When  the  vital  energies  are  not  being  forcibly 
distracted  from  the  internal,  organic  processes,  into  the  external, 
active  ones — where  they  would  at  once  become  more  readily 

latter  than  at  the  former  time;  and  we  feel  cold  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  vitality  present,  and  the  more  or  less  active  or  ansemic  condition  of 
the  skin.  (p.  375.)  Even  here  our  feelings  frequently  deceive  us.  Let  any 
person  strip  himself  entirely  in  a  cold  room;  then  walk  into  a  wann  room; 
still  stripped.  He  Avill  feel  wann  and  comfortable  in  the  cold  room;  but 
immediately  he  enters  the  warm  room,  shivering  results,  and  the  cold  is 
noticed  or  "  felt "  for  the  first  time.  But  I  am  discussing,  in  the  text,  the 
actual  temperature;  not  what  we  feel  it  to  be. 
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noticeable  as  energy;  when  the  activities  of  the  day,  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  senses  and  the  organs  are  lacking;  when  the  more  or 
less  feverish  conditions  accompanying  digestion  are  not  present 
— because  their  causes  are  absent;  then  the  temperature  should, 
I  think,  be  normal,  if  the  system  is  healthy  and  normal;  and 
neither  above  nor  below  that  point.  But  that  it  is  very  fre- 
quently sub-normal  at  this  time  proves,  not  that  the  bodily 
energies  are  lower  than  at  any  other  period,  but  that  the  low 
temperature  represents  the  actual  or  existent  bodily  temperature — 
before  it  has  been  stimulated  up  to  a  certain  higher  point  by  the 
activities  of  the  day;  and  this  sub-normal  temperature  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  vital  powers  are  themselves  low — which,  in  turn, 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  disease.  Hence  we  see  that  the  presence 
of  disease,  and  not  the  lack  of  vital  energies,  is  the  cause  of  the 
lowered  bodily  temperature.  And  the  proof  of  this  theory 
would  be  found  if,  in  removing  the  diseased  condition,  and  con- 
sequently raising  the  whole  vital  energies  up  to  normal,  we 
thereby  rendered  the  morning  temperature  normal  also.  And, 
in  fact,  this  is  actually  the  case.  For,  in  the  few  cases  of  fasting 
in  which  such  observations  have  been  made,  it  has  invariably 
been  ascertained  that  this  is  precisely  what  occurs;  and,  as  the 
fast  nears  its  termination,  the  morning  temperature — hitherto 
invariably  sub-normal — now  rises  to  normal,  and  is  almost  or 
quite  exactly  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast.  The  morning 
temperature  is  no  longer  sub-normal,  but  normal!  And  the 
cause  of  this  is  obvious  enough.  So  that  the  arginnent  based 
upon  this  objection  to  my  theory  comes  to  nothing;  and,  so  far 
from  disproving  it,  does,  when  rightly  understood,  tend  to 
confirm  it  in  every  detail. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   PULSE 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  diagnosing  a  case  of  almost  any  character 
is  ahnost  invariably  to  ''feel  the  pulse."  The  pulse  is  merely 
the  throb  of  any  artery  in  the  body,  due  to  the  heart  pumping 
the  blood  through  it  in  jets  or  spurts,  as  would  any  other  pump. 
It  is  generally  associated  with  the  wrist,  but  this  is  only  custom, 
since  the  pulse  is  necessarily  present  wherever  there  is  an  artery, 
and  may  be  plainly  felt  in  the  neck,  ankle,  etc.  The  wrist  is 
felt  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  most  convenient  and  plainly 
discerned.  If,  therefore,  we  count  the  number  of  beats  per 
minute  in  the  artery  at  the  wrist,  we  thereby  ascertain  the  rate 
at  which  the  heart  is  beating. 

The  normal  rate  of  the  heart-beat  varies  greatly  according  to 
age,  occupation,  etc.  In  children  it  is  considerably  higher  than 
in  adults,  and  toward  old  age  it  is  still  further  decreased,^  and  I 
suggest  that,  for  this  reason,  the  normal,  middle-aged  man  or 
woman  is  probably  more  fitted  for  active  work  than  at  any  other 
period  of  their  lives — since  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  partake 
of  abundant  and  vigorous  exercise  (without  raising  the  pulsation 
to  the  danger  point)  and  without  noticing  the  effects  of  the 
sluggishness  of  the  circulation  present  in  old  age. 

Just  here  it  may  be  noted  that  our  rate  of  pulsation  is,  through- 
out life,  in  direct  proportion  to  our  natural  vitality ;  greatest  in 
youth;  weakened,  but  still  potentially  powerful,  in  mature  age; 
most  feeble  in  old  age — a  fact  which  has,  I  believe,  been  univer- 
sally overlooked,  but  which,  of  course,  has  a  great  practical  bear- 
ing on  the  question  from  our  present  standpoint.  Its  importance 
will  become  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  according  to  age,  sex,  the 
degree  of  health,  etc.,  etc.     In  adults,  it  is  usually  about  seventy 

1  "Animal  Physiology-,"  by  Wesley  Mills,  M.D.,  p.  242. 
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to  the  minute'  Deviations  from  this,  above  or  below,  if  long 
continued,  show  that  the  system  is  in  a  more  or  less  abnormal 
condition.  The  causes  for  a  more  rapid  pulse  of  temporary 
duration  are  manifold.  Mental  stimulus  may  greatly  accelerate 
(or  check)  the  heart's  action;  may  "send  the  blood  coursing 
through  your  veins,"  or  may  make  your  ''heart  stand  still" — 
to  use  the  popular  expressions.  Exercise  invariably  increases 
the  heart's  action;  and,  when  the  exertion  is  great,  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree,  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  Diet  has 
also  a  great  effect  upon  the  heart's  action,  though  this,  too,  has 
been  generally  overlooked. ^ 

If  the  pulse  keeps  generally  above  the  normal  theoretical 
limit,  then  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  some  abnormal  con- 
dition is  present;  some  obstruction  exists  within  the  organism 
which  the  vital  forces  are  thus  (by  increasing  the  rate  and 
volume  of  the  blood  supply)  endeavoring  to  absorb  and  carry  to 
the  excretory  organs  for  elimination.  This  would  seem  to  de- 
note, therefore,  the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  fever,  and  I 
believe  that  this  can  invariably  be  shown  to  be  present  in  such 
cases — if  not  noticeably  on  the  periphery,  then  centered  on  some 
internal,  vital  organ.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  treatment 
consists,  not  in  endeavoring  to  check  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse 
— an  indication,  merely  of  the  curing  process  going  on — but  by 
assisting  in  the  elimination  of  effete  material  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  rapid  pulse,  and,  this  once  removed,  the  pulse  will 
sink  to  normal  of  its  owm  accord. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  but  half — and  that  the  least  im- 
portant half — of  the  pulse  variations;  we  have  noticed  the 
causes  of  an  increased  pulse,  but  have  not  yet  inquinnl  into  the 
causes  of  a  continually  sub-normal  rate  of  beat.  Those  of  my 
readers  who  have  carefully  pi^-used  the  chapter  on  "The  Tem- 
perature" will  find  no  difhculty  in  answering  this  nnich-negUTted, 
yet  highly  important,  (juestion.     //  is  because  the  ntality  is  loir, 

>  "Anatomy,  PhysioloRy  and  HyKnono."  by  J.  C.  Cutter.  MIX.  p.  02. 

=  "It  is  a  (lonionstral)lo  fact  'that  tho  hoart  of  the  habitual  moat  oator 
heats  from  scventv-two  to  eighty  heats  u  minute,  while  that  of  the  person 
living;  on  a  pure  diet  of  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  will  he  ten  times  less  jht  mimite. 
Fifteen  hinulred  extra  heart  strf)kes  every  twentv-four  hours  makes  a  yer>' 
appreciable  strain  upon  the  vital  forces."  ("  Food  Value  of  Meat,"  by  \\  .  H. 
C.  Lat.son,  M.I).,  p.  l").) 
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subnormal,  depleted.  Add  to  the  patient's  vitality,  and  you  will 
raise  the  rate  of  pulsation  to  the  normal  in  every  instance.  As 
with  the  temperature,  so  here.  Above  normal  denotes  fever- 
ishness;  below,  lack  of  vitality.  In  this  respect,  the  two  are 
largely  inter-related,  and  the  method  of  bringing  them  both  up 
to  the  normal  standard  is  also  the  same — namely,  purifying  the 
body,  and  causing  it  to  return,  thereby,  to  its  normal  condition 
of  health  and  vital  stamina.  Here  also  the  pulsation  becomes 
either  raised  or  lowered  as  the  case  may  be,  and  finally  reaches 
normal  at  the  time  the  fast  is  ready  to  be  broken.  And  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  case  clearly  indicates  that  Nature  and  not  man 
sets  the  time  limits  of  a  fast,  indicating  its  duration  by  unmis- 
takable symptoms.  I 

This  brings  me  to  a  timely  warning.     Theoretically,  a  fast, 
by  cleansing  the  system,  should  bring  both  the  temperature  and. 
the  pulse  up  to  normal  together,  and  we  should  almost  be  able  to 
gauge  the  one  by  the  other — the  thermometric  examination 
revealing  the  approximate  rate  of  the  heart-beat,  and  vice  versa. 

'*It  is  usual  to  have  the  temperature  and  the  pulse  rising  and 
falling  together,  and  it  has  been  approximately  estimated  that, 
in  fever,  an  increase  of  the  temperature  of  1°  F.  above  98°  F,, 
corresponds  with  an  increase  in  the  pulse  of  ten  per  minute."^ 

While  this  is  very  largely  true,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  it 
is  by  no  means  universally  the  case — thus  bringing  us  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  physiological  problems. 
I  have  noticed  that,  where  any  tendency  to  heart  trouble  exists, 
e.g.,  the  temperature  may  be  almost  perfectly  normal,  yet  the 
heart  be  beating  at  a  most  alarming  rate  of  speed.  In  other 
cases,  again,  the  pulse  may  be  perfectly  normal,  but  the  tempera- 
ture very  low  throughout  the  fast — as,  e.g.,  in  Mrs.  T.  A.'s 
case,  mentioned  on  pp.  195-7.  While  fasting,  this  tendency,  is 
greatly  increased — the  pulse  sometimes  running  up,  under  these 
conditions,  to  110  or  120  or  even  more  per  minute,  the  tempera- 
ture, meanwhile,  remaining  almost  normal.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Doctor  B.,  whose  pulse  at  one  time  rose  almost  to  the  latter 

1  "The  Physiologj-^  of  Death  from  Traumatic  Fever,"  by  John  D.  Malcolm, 
M.B.,p.  9. 
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figure  (120);  and  such  also. was  the  case  with  George  Downie, 
who  courageously  undertook  a  fast,  under  my  directions,  while 
residing  in  Edinburgh  Scotland  —  I  being  at  that  time  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — a  distance  of  some  five  thousand  miles 
separating  adviser  and  patient.  Surely,  if  cases  can  be  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  under  these  exceptional  circumstances, 
patients  should  have  no  fear  of  fasting,  while  under  the  daily 
observation  of  their  physician !  ^ 

While  my  own  experience  of  fasting  cases  has  most  frequently 
resulted  establishing  the  fact  that  the  pulse  was  beating  at  an 
abnormally  rapid  rate,  others  seem  to  have  met  with  \'ery 
different  results.     Thus,  Mr.  Macf adden  wrote :  ^ 

''I  had  one  patient  at  the  experimental  health  home  whose 
pulse  fell  to  twenty  and  was  so  faint  that  it  could  scarcely  be  felt, 
after  a  fast  of  three  weeks.  It  quickly  rose  after  the  patient  took 
some  nourishment." 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  account  for  such  a  case  as  this.  The 
greatly  enfeebled  pulse  may  have  been  due  to  lack  of  physical 
exercise;  or  to  a  brooding  mental  condition;  or  to  a  peculiar 
anatomical  abnormality,  or  to  all  these  and  other  causes  com- 
bined. Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  food  is  a  stimu- 
lant, pure  and  simple,  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Every  fiber  of  the 
body  would  be  instantly  revivified,  owing  to  the  artificially  in- 
duced circulation.  What  toxic  material  the  food  contained 
(and  no  food  is  absolutely  free  from  it)  would  also  add  to  the 
stimulation,  by  greatly  exciting  the  nervous  system — and  con- 
seciuently  the  heart's  action.  Slight  feverishness  would  result, 
and  this,  together  with  the  mental  stinuilation  and  cheer  at  the 
prospect  of  renewed  eating,  would  })rol)ably  account  for  the 
increased  pulse  rate  noted  above. 

But  it  nmst  be  remembered  that  all  cases  such  as  these  are  the 
exception — not  the  rule.  The  vast  majority  of  patiiMits  will 
experience  no  personal  inconvenience  whate\i'r  during  [\\v  fast, 

'  In  this  connection.  I  may  1)0  ponnitted  to  mention  a  somcwliat  humorous 
of'currencc.  At  the  time  ment ioned  — thoui^li  a  yonni^  man  and  a  hiyman — 
I  was  insf  meting  l)y  mail  no  less  than  four  rei^ular  physicians  at  one  time,  in 
difTerent  jiarts  of  the  count n',  as  to  the  eoui-se  they  should  pursue  in  the 
treatment  of  fastinj^  cases!     They  all  later  rc|K)rted  satisfactorj'  rei^ults. 

2  "Natural  Cure  for  Rupture,"  pp.  3(V-7. 
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either  through  greatly  accelerated  or  greatly  dnninished  heart 
action.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  patient  notices  no 
peculiar  effects  whatever  (slight  differences  of  pulsation  being 
rarely  noticeable)  and  all  quite  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  vast  and  beneficial  changes  that  are  taking  place  at 
that  time  within  the  organism. 

When  these  abnormal  symptoms  are  noted,  however,  they  are 
generally  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  extreme  weakness,  so 
that  the  patient  can  scarcely  walk  without  great  effort,  and  feels 
disinclined  for  any  exertion  whatever — and  but  little  can  be 
indulged  in  without  producing  great  exhaustion.  This  exhaus- 
tion is,  however,  nervous,  not  physical.  Quite  apart  from  the  | 
theoretical  argument — that  exhaustion  does  not  result  from 
fasting,  and  is  not  a  consequent  of  it — we  have  the  best  practical 
demonstration  of  this  in  the  fact  that,  if  the  fast  be  persisted  in, 
the  weakness  will  gradually  disappear.  Were  this  weakness  the 
result  of  physical  exhaustion,  such  could  hardly  be  the  case,  as 
the  exhaustion  would  then  simply  increase  as  the  fast  progressed,  J 

instead  of  actually  diminishing,  and  finally  disappearing  alto- 
gether, as  is  actually  the  case.  In  Doctor  B.'s  own  person,  we 
both  noticed  these  symptoms  very  carefully,  and  watched  for 
the  results,  whatever  they  might  be. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  these  symptoms  are  all 
very  alarming,  when  they  develop,  during  a  fast — especially  if 
the  patient  is  not  prepared  for  them,  and  half  fears  a  collapse  at 
any  hour — owing  to  his  imperfect  understanding  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  fasting.  I  may  here  remark,  however,  that  such 
extreme  variations  invariably  denote  some  profound  physiologi- 
cal change,  taking  place  at  that  time — a  crisis,  in  fact — and  I 
shall  accordingly  speak  of  them  under  that  heading  (v.  Chap. 
VII),  and  indicate  the  appropriate  treatment.  The  fact  that 
hitherto  weak  hearts  are  actually  strengthened  and  cured  by 
fasting  proves  conclusively  that  any  such  unusual  symptoms, 
observed  during  this  period,  denote  a  beneficial  reparative 
process,  and  not  any  harmful  or  dangerous  decrease  or  accelera- 
tion, due  to  lack  of  perfect  control  by  the  cardiac  nerve. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  great  importance  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  when  testing  the  rate  of  heart-beat. 
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by  means  of  the  pulse.  That  is  the  rhythm.  No  matter  how  fast 
or  how  slowly  the  heart  is  beating,  the  rhythm  should  be  per- 
fect, i.e.,  the  time  interval  between  each  beat  should  be  exactly 
uniform.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  grave  functional  disturl^ances 
or  organic  defects  are  present — far  more  grave  than  any  other 
variation  whatever.  The  causes  for  this  are  again  manifold,  due 
sometimes  to  some  organic  defect  in  the  heart,  or  to  some  ob- 
struction of  its  proper  functioning — in  which  cases  fasting  would 
prove  of  the  utmost  benefit. 

Summing  up,  now,  this  chapter  on  the  pulse,  my  readers  may 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  extremes  are  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  a  fast,  and  that  one  or  other  of  them  is 
almost  always  present — danger  being  present  accordingly.  If 
such  an  impression  has  been  gained,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
quite  a  mistaken  idea,  since  the  facts  are  altogether  contrary. 
As  I  have  before  emphasized,  and  must  here  reemphasize, 
abnormally  high  or  low  pulsation,  during  a  fast,  are  quite  the 
exception — not  the  rule.  If  I  should  have  seemed  to  dwell 
somewhat  at  length  upon  the  variations  that  may  be  observed 
at  this  time,  it  is  because  this  highly  suggestive,  interesting,  but, 
as  yet,  all  but  untouched  field  of  physiological  investigation  has 
been  neglected  by  hygienists  no  less  than  by  regular  medical 
practitioners;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  calling  their  attention 
to  this  most  important  subject,  that  I  have  undertaken  these 
few  brief  remarks. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  LOSS  AND  GAIN   IN  WEIGHT 

Doubtless,  the  most  marked  result  of  the  fast  is  the  loss  of 
flesh  by  the  patient — a  comparative  and  clinical  study  of  which 
has  never  yet  been  undertaken — though  the  results  of  such  an 
investigation  would  prove  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  concerned. 
In  the  present  chapter,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavor  to  lay  before 
my  readers  the  few  somewhat  crude  observations  I  have  been 
enabled  to  make — more  with  the  hope  that  I  may  stimulate  and 
direct  the  attention  of  those  physicians  who  have  a  wide  field  of 
study  and  the  opportunity  for  extensive  experiments  and 
research — than  with  the  idea  of  making  any  permanent  addition 
to  our  scientific  knowledge,  and  indeed,  with  that  very  object  in 
view  have  I  written  this  book. 

The  popular  idea  that  emaciation  follows  very  rapidly  upon 
the  total  withdrawal  of  all  food  is,  of  course,  quite  erroneous. 
We  have  seen,  p.  124,  that  emaciation  is  almost  invariably  due 
to  disease,  and  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  a  person  to 
starve  until  the  skeleton  condition  is  reached ;  and  we  have  also 
seen  that  this  is  a  period  of  time  covering  at  least  four  weeks, 
and  which  could,  I  firmly  believe,  be  successfully  extended  over 
as  many  months,  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  A  study  of  the 
comparative  loss  of  flesh  in  individuals  at  various  stages  of  the 
fast,  and  its  loss  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  together 
with  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  death  occurring  before 
the  theoretical  limit  has  been  reached,  forms  the  material  for 
our  study  in  this  chapter. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  patients  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  fatty  tissue  lose 
the  most  weight  during  the  early  stage  of  every  fast ;  while  their 
more  slender  companions  lose  considerably  less,  and  this  is  by 
no  means  so  obvious  a  fact  as  might  be  supposed  upon  casually 
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thinking  over  the  matter.  Fatty  tissue  does  not,  by  any  means, 
mean  heavy  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  fat  of  every  kind  is 
invariably  known  for  its  extreme  lightness,  and  it  is  the  same  in 
the  human  body.  Taking  two  men  of  equal  height,  but  of 
otherwise  different  proportions,  the  stouter  man  may  ciuite  con- 
ceivably be  the  lighter  of  the  two,  the  more  solid  and  weighty 
bone  and  muscular  tissue  of  the  slenderer  man  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  superiority  in  mere  bulk  of  the  other;  and, 
this  being  the  case,  the  stouter  man  might  lose  a  far  greater 
amount  of  flesh,  as  measured  by  the  tape-line,  but  yet  not  so 
much  as  the  other,  when  registered  on  the  scales.  Thus,  it  will 
be  seen,  my  statement  that  the  fatter  man  does  lose,  during  the 
fast,  a  greater  actual  weight  than  the  slenderer  man,  is  by  no 
meant  so  obvious  a  statement  as  might  appear,  but  goes  to  show 
that  the  stouter  man  loses  his  fatty  tissue  at  an  extremely 
rapid  rate,  a  considerable  amount  of  which  must  be  absorbed 
to  cause  any  appreciable  change  in  the  balance. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  comparative  loss  of  weight 
in  different  individuals,  under  various  conditions,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  see  what  is  the  average  proportionate  loss  in 
the  general  run  of  fasting  cases.  Taking  the  first  ten  cases 
reported  in  Bk.  II,  Chap.  VI,  as  representative  of  a  wide  variety 
of  diseases  and  as  great  a  dissimilarity  of  physique  and  tempera- 
ment as  it  would  be  possible  to  meet,  we  arrive,  by  comparing 
the  weights  in  the  various  cases,  at  the  following  results: 


Name 


1.  Geo.  E.  Davis  . . . 

2.  Mrs.  I.  Matthews. 

3.  Rev.  N.  H.  Lohre 

4.  Prof.  F.  W . . 

5.  Mr.  J.  13 

6.  Mrs.  J.  B .... 

7.  Mr.  G.  W.  Tuthill. 

8.  Mrs.  F.  J.  C .. 

9.  Mrs.  T.  A .... 

10.  Robert  B .... 


Weight  at 
Commence- 
ment 

Weight  at 
End 

Days 

Loss 
Weight 

228 

174 

50 

54 

150 

123 

22 

27 

178 

165 

10 

13 

182 

158 

20 

24 

165 

154 

23 

11 

135 

127 

8 

S 

los;^ 

72* 

41 

36 

130 

103 

28 

33 

117 

92 

34 

25 

135 

lis 
1286  J 

17 
253 

17 

153-4 

248' 

'  i.e.,  248  j)()uii(ls  of  cfTcte,  di.sea.sod  malerial  eliminatotl! 
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It  will  be  seen,  from  a  study  of  the  above  ten  cases,  which  may 
be  taken  as  quite  representative,  in  a  period  covering  more  than 
two- thirds  of  a  year,  that  the  total  loss  comes  within  five  pounds 
of  the  actual  number  of  days  fasted — from  which  we  are  surely 
justified  in  making  this  important  generalization.  The  average 
loss  of  weight  by  fasting  patients  amounts,  ceteris  paribus,  to  one 
pound  per  diem.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  this 
rule  applied  absolutely  in  cases  6  and  10,  and  almost  exactly  in 
cases  1,  2,  3,  4,  7  and  8 — case  1  beautifully  illustrating  the  point 
here  made;  the  great  length  of  time  allowing  a  general  '^ balanc- 
ing of  accounts,"  so  to  speak,  within  the  physiological  laborator}^ 
In  this  case  the  loss  was,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  far  greater  than 
one  pound  a  day,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  fast,  fatty  tissue 
becoming  scarce — the  loss  was  considerably  less  than  that 
amount' — the  average  being  found  to  be  almost  exactly  one 
pound  a  day,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  list. 

Interesting  variations  from  this  general  standard  may  fre- 
quently be  observed,  both  above  and  below,  but  the  causes  of 
these  variations  can  almost  always  be  easily  discovered.  Thus, 
in  cases  5  and  9  (y.  the  above  table),  considerably  less  than  one 
pound  a  day  was  lost — this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  both  these 
patients  were  previously  somewhat  emaciated  from  disease,  and 
had  but  a  small  amount  of  fatty  tissue  left,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  lose.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Jantz 
(St.  Paul,  Minn.),  the  almost  incredible  amount  of  seventy-five 
pounds  was  lost  in  twenty-one  days — an  average  of  almost  three 
and  one-half  pounds  a  day  throughout ;  the  loss  being,  of  course, 
far  greater  than  this  during  the  first  few  days !  This  result  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  a  tremendous  store  of  easily 
assimilable  tissue — being  ''fat"  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
term.  A  similar  loss  was  observed  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  R. 
(Minneapolis,  Minn.),  who  lost  forty  pounds  in  three  weeks,  this 
while  fasting  only  three  days  at  a  time,  and  eating  one  very  light 
meal  on  the  fourth  day  throughout,     (pp.  209-10.) 

Briefly,  then,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  observed,  in  every  in- 

>  This  is  almost  invariably  the  case.  A  patient  loses  approximately  one 
and  one-half  pounds  per  diem,  at  the  very  beginning  of  every  fast  for  every 
one-half  pound  which  is  lost  toward  its  close. 
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stance,  that  those  who  lose  on  the  average  more  weight  than  the 
theoretical  pound  are  those  who  are  encumbered  with  an  excess 
of  fat,  while  those  who  lose  less  than  that  amount  are  those  who 
are  already  somewhat  emaciated  from  disease. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  much  should  the  normal  man 
lose?  More  than  a  pound  a  day  is  obviously  too  much — denoting 
obesity;  while  less  than  half  a  pound  is  too  little— denoting 
emaciation.  To  '^spht  the  difference"  would  be  convenient — 
but  guess  work.  Moreover  the  average  losses  throughout  do  not 
come  to  twelve  ounces  a  day,  but  to  one  pound,  or  sixteen 
ounces,  as  we  have  seen.  As  this  question  is  a  highly  important 
one,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  presently,  I  shall  proceed  to 
discuss  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  fact  that  one  pound  per  diem  is  the  all  but  uniform  loss  of 
weight  during  a  fast,  would  perhaps  cause  us  to  accept  that 
weight  as  the  ''ideal,"  or  average,  were  it  not  for  one  considera- 
tion. It  is  this.  All  patiejits  who  find  it  necessary  to  fast  ab- 
solutely are  already  in  a  grossly  abnormal  condition,  and  their  loss 
of  weight  must  consequently  be  considered  abnormal  also.  One 
pound  per  day  must  therefore  represent  the  loss  of  weight  of  a 
diseased  body,  and  is  by  no  means  a  normal  loss.  The  amount  is 
too  great.  A  more  normal  man  would,  of  necessity,  lose  less. 
Hoio  much  less  is  the  problem. 

There  seems  to  be  no  conceivable  manner  for  measuring  this 
"ideal"  loss,  for  the  reason  that  this  would  be  the  day's  loss,  in 
weight,  of  a  perfectly  healthy  man,  and,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  63), 
a  perfectly  healthy  man  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  find. 
Fairly  healthy  men  are  the  nearest  approach  to  this  condition 
that  we  at  present  know  of — atliletes  in  training,  for  example. 
The  few  cases  of  the  kind  that  have  been  recorded  (athletes  as  a 
rule  being  afraid  to  fast  during  their  training)  present  very  con- 
tradictory results.  Thus  Mr  Macfadden,  during  his  week's  fast, 
lost  fifteen  pounds;'  while  Miss  Louise  Kops  of  New  York,  lost 
nothing  at  all  during  a  four  days'  fast  (in  May,  11)01) ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  J.  Kstapi)er,  Jr.,  a  week's  fast  resulted  in  an  actual 
gain  of  three-fourths  of  a  pound!' 

'  "FiustiriK  Hydn)p;itliy  and  I"]xorciso."  p.  7.S. 

'This  weicrht  was  vorv  iiccunitcly  ascertained,  and  there  was  un  j>ossible 
source   of   error   throu^li   whicli   a   mistake  coulii    have   been    made.      The 
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From  such  figures  as  these  it  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to 
reach  any  definite  conclusion,  or  even  guess  the  approximate 
weight  lost — these  being  all  exceptional  cases.  From  the  fact, 
however  that  the  average  loss,  per  diem,  of  any  great  number  of 
cases,  taken  together,  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  pound;  and 
since  this  loss  is  doubtless  abnormally  great;  from  this  fact,  and 
from  the  fact  that  so  small  a  loss  as  one-half  pound  a  day  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  averaged  throughout;  and  from  a  study  of  the 
loss  of  weight  of  those  few  fairly  normal  cases  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  encounter;  as  well  as  from  a  consideration  of  what 
cases  I  have  been  enabled  to  find  reported,  and  of  the  discussion 
of  them  by  the  attending  physicians,  in  such  cases,  I  think  we 
are  fully  justified  in  asserting  that  a  daily  loss  of  twelve  ounces 
would  be  the  average  loss  of  weight  for  those  in  good  health,  were 
they  to  enter  upon  a  fast  for  experimental  reasons.  The  remain- 
ing four  ounces  per  diem  would  thus  represent  the  rapid  elimina- 
tion of  fatty  tissue  and  morbid  matter — of  which  the  system  has 
no  use,  and  of  which  it  is  much  better  rid. 

Now  from  the  above  fact  (if  fact  it  be,  and  I  can  see  no  valid 
reason  for  doubting  it,  after  reviewing  all  the  evidence  at  my 
disposal),  a  highly  important  deduction  may  be  drawn;  an  ex- 
tremely significant  conclusion  reached,  which,  in  fact  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  human  race.     If  such  be  the  case,  we  have 

"faster"  was,  in  this  case,  one  of  the  competitors  in  the  seven  day  fasting- 
athletic-contest  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden  during  the  last  week  in 
December,  1903,  in  which  the  measurements  and  weights  were  taken  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  the  contestants  were  under  the  strictest  surveillance 
throughout  the  whole  period,  and  were  frequently  observed  and  examined  by 
New  York  physicians,  and  others.  Nevertheless,  it  was  found  that,  in  this 
case,  the  weight  actually  increased,  as  stated,  insteS,d  of  decreasing.  "This 
increase  in  weight  can  be  explained,"  says  Mr.  Macfadden,  "only  by  the  fact 
that  pure  distilled  water,  which  Mr.  Estapper  took  in  large  quantities,  was 
absorbed  and  retained  by  his  strengthened  assimilative  powers."  (Physical 
Culture,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  261,  Mar.,  1904.) 

I  have  since  come  across  several  cases  in  which  weight  was  gained  during  a 
fast;  Mrs.  Martin,  of  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  being  one  of  these.  This  patient  fasted 
eight  days,  and  gained  four  pounds  during  that  period.  Doctor  Rabagliati 
mentions  a  case  in  which  a  patient  gained  one  and  one-half  pounds  in  three 
weeks  on  a  diet  of  less  than  eight  ounces  of  food  a  day,  about  ninety  per  cent, 
of  which  was  water.  C'Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  p.  204.)  The  explanation 
is  in  all  probability  this:  In  all  such  cases  great  denseness  of  tissue  is  present 
— it  is  ol^stipated,  as  it  is  called — and  when  such  a  person  fasts,  he  or  she 
oxidizes  off  a  part  of  this  too  solid  tissue,  and  fills  in  the  interstices  wdth 
water,  which  the  patient  is  at  liberty  to  drink,  during  the  fast.  This  is,  at 
least,  the  explanation  which  I  have  been  driven  to  adopt — none  other  seem- 
ingly covering  the  facts. 
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here,  at  last,  a  scientific  basis  for  calculating  what  the  average  intake 
of  food  should  be  by  those  in  health  (and  who  wish  to  remain  in 
health);  for,  since  we  have  seen  (p.  165),  that  the  amount  of 
''income"  should  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  "outgo,"  if  we 
are  to  retain  ''that  just  balance  we  term  health,"  then  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  twelve  ounces  of  nutriment  daily 
(Cornaro's  allowance),  is  all  that  the  body  needs  in  order  to  preserve 
its  weight  and  to  replace  whatever  tissue  has  been  lost  as  the  result 
of  the  day^s  muscular  exertions  or  tissue  destructions 

I  have  been  careful  to  use  the  word  "nutriment"  in  relation 
to  this  question  of  weight,  it  will  be  observed,  for  the  reason  that 
"food"  is  by  no  means  all  nutriment  (even  its  edible  parts),  and 
it  might  require  fifteen  or  twenty  or  more  ounces  of  actual  food 
to  supply  this  twelve  ounces  of  nutriment — this  depending  on  the 
percentage  of  nutriment  each  food  contained.  A\niat  the  system 
actually  requires  is  twelve  ounces  of  material,  every  particle  of 
which  it  can  utihze.  From  this  it  becomes  obvious  that,  ceteris 
paribus,  that  food  which  contains  the  most  nutriment  with  the 
least  waste  is  the  best  for  the  body — requiring,  as  it  does,  the  min- 
imum amount  of  energy  expenditure  and  organic  wear  and  tear. 

The  importance  of  this  conclusion,  should  it  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect, is  obviously  immense.  Knowing  the  theoretical  amount  of 
nutriment  required  by  the  system,  and  the  percentage  of  such 
nutriment,  it  would  only  be  necessary,  thenceforward,  to  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  each  food  necessary  in  order  to  supply  this 
amount  of  nutriment,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  any 
food  necessary  to  properly  sustain  life  (the  quality  is  another 
matter) ;  and  when  the  amount  daily  consumed  is  greater  than 
the  theoretical  limit  here  set  (and  allowing,  of  course,  for  indi- 
vidual fluctuations)  then  the  process  of  accumulation  of  diseased 
matter  commences,  and  continues  either  until  it  is  forcibly 
eliminated  in  some  form  of  acute  disease,  or  until  the  system 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  "catcli  up"  tliat  amount,  so  to  siiy, 

'  I  consider  it  a  von'  romarkal)Ip  fact  that  I  had  writ  ton  tho  alxno  pass:i^c 
before  I  had  road  Doctor  Rahii^liati's  work.  "Air,  Food  and  Kxorcise.s." 
where  he  arrives  at  precisely  tho  same  conchision,  fron\  a  somewhat  difTorent 
standpoint.  (See  pp.  121;  2S(V-.S.)  That  two  workers,  the  one  in  Mn^land 
and  the  other  in  America,  (\ich  unknown  to  the  otlu'r,  slionld  have  reachcMl 
results  so  exactly  similar,  is,  to  my  mind,  most  extraordinary",  and  strongly 
confinns  the  supjM)siti()n  that  these  calculations  are  at  l)asis  Inic. 
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by  eating  just  that  much  less  food  on  some  succeeding  day.  Thus, 
suppose  a  certain  person's  organism  can  appropriate  twelve 
ounces  of  nutrient  matter  during  the  course  of  one  day ;  fifteen  f\ 
ounces  are  ingested  on  one  occasion — this  representing  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  actual  bulk  of  food  eaten.  This  extra  food 
must  either  be  disposed  of  through  the  climinative  organs,  at 
the  expense  of  the  bodily  energy,  or  it  would  accumulate  within 
the  system  as  morbid  matter  or  fatty  tissue.  The  process  of 
disease  has  begun,  either  toward  nervous  exhaustion  or  toward 
foul  accumulations,  which  must  be  later  expelled — this  depending 
upon  which  of  the  above  methods  Nature  follows  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  excess  of  food  ingested.  This  extra  three  ounces  of 
nutrient  material,  or  rather  the  bulk  of  food  which  contains  that 
amount,  having  been  passed  into  the  system,  there  should  be,  on 
some  following  day,  a  corresponding  diminution  of  food,  if  perfect 
health  is  to  be  maintained.  If  the  constant  surplus  is,  however, 
continually  forced  into  the  system,  disease  is  sure  to  result — 
and  this,  I  am  contending,  is  the  real  cause  of  all  disease.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  ''that  just  balance  we  term  health"  is  to  be 
maintained,  only  nine  ounces  of  nutriment  should  be  ingested 
on  the  ensuing  day — thus  allowing  the  system  to  eliminate  the 
three  ounces  in  excess  previously  ingested. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  the  former  amount  may  already  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  system,  owing  to  increased  vital 
activity  having  stimulated  the  eliminating  organs  to  unwonted 
labors,  with  the  result  that  the  food  material  did  not  lodge 
within  the  system,  but  was  successfully  eliminated.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  rule  holds  good,  for  the  reason  that  the  vital  powers, 
which  were  abnormally  expended  in  ridding  the  system  of  this 
excess,  are  now  allowed  to  recuperate  to  just  that  extent,  for  the 
reason  that  the  energy  which  would  have  been  expended  in 
digesting  and  ehminating  that  amount  of  food,  is  now  conserved 
and  used  to  ''balance  the  accounts,"  so  to  speak,  against  the 
previous  expenditure;  and  if  this  balance  were  justly  and  evenly 
preserved,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  we  should  not  live  on 
practically  indefinitely.^     (v.  pp.  327-8.) 

>  It  will  be  seen  that  it  would  be  possible  (did  we  but  know  how  much,  in 
w^eight,  this  morbid  accumulation  amounted  to,  within  the  body,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  thus  accumulate),  to  calculate  the  length  of 
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To  return  now  to  the  study  of  the  coinparati\'e  loss  of  weight 
of  individuals  while  fasting.  It  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  women  lose  slightly  more  than  do  men  at  such  times — this 
being  due,  in  all  ])robability,  to  the  greater  amount  of  fatty 
tissue  which  a  woman  generally  possesses;  partly  as  a  result  of 
her  more  sedentary  habits;  partly  because  of  her  greater  indul- 
gence in  sweetened  foods.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  fatter 
the  person,  the  greater  the  comparative  loss  of  weight  (p.  466), 
and  this  applies  to  men  and  women  equally.  Some  persons  who 
would  apparently  lose  a  very  large  amount  in  a  short  space  of 
time  lose  a  surprisingly  small  amount,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  persons  possess  less  fatty  and  more 
nmscular  tissue  than  would  appear  upon  a  superficial  examina- 
tion. Some  sparely  built  individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  a 
surprisingly  large  amount — this  result  being  due,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  presence  of  the  opposite  condition.  Exercise  greatly 
increases  the  daily  loss  of  weight  (v.  pp.  382-3),  and  it  is  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  stimulating  any  avenue  of  elimination 
would  have  the  same  effect — this  tending,  ultimately,  to  shorten 
the  fast.  By  neglecting  exercise,  enemas,  and  other  methods  of 
elimination.  Doctor  Dewey  undoubtedly,  though  unknowingly, 
protracted  many  of  his  cases  of  fasting,  and  added  many  days  of 
useless  self-denial  to  the  patients,  under  his  treatment  (r.  Chapter 
"Exercise,"  pp.  384-5). 

Another  interesting  fact  to  be  observed  is  this:  The  loss  of 
weight  is  always  greatest  at  first  and  becomes  less  and  k^ss, 
daily,  as  the  fast  progresses.^  Now,  this  is  only  natural ;  since 
the  fatty  tissue,  being  in  excess  at  first,  is  eliminated  before 
nature  undertakes  any  other  task — such  as  the  purification  of 
the  remaining  tissue.  That  this  "toning  up"  process  is  intendeti 
to  be  last  in  order,  is  manifest  when  we  consider  that,  for  several 

time  it  would  be  necessary  to  f:ist,  in  ortier  to  hrinp;  about  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  health.  It  is  hardly  necessan'  to  say  that,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  such  a  calculation  would  be  (lulte  impossible. 

'This  agrees  with  other  ol)serv(>i-s.  Says  Doctor  Keith:  "A  healthv  man 
when  he  takes  no  food  loses  in  weiirhf  at  first  about  a  |x)und  a  day.  which  is 
gradually  lessened  to  half  a  poimd  if  the  ai)stinence  is  prolonged."  ("  IMea  for 
a  Siinj)lc  Life,"  p.  37.)  My  friend.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  closely  walcluMl  hiin?M'lf 
throughout  his  forty-five-ilay  fast,  wrote:  "The  lo.^s  of  flesh  for  many  days 
has  been  less  and  less,  as  comparetl  with  the  earlier  da^•s  of  the  i:\s\ . 
The  loss  of  weitrht  fjrows  less  and  less  d:iilv."  C'llie  l^-st  Thing  in  the 
World,"  pp.  20;  :?0.) 
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days  before  hunger  returns,  at  the  end  of  a  protracted  fast, 
practically  7io  loss  of  weight  at  all  is  noticed — showing  that  there 
are  other  vital  matters  to  be  attended  to  even  after  the  fatty  tis- 
sue and  morbid  matter  have  all  been  oxidized  ofT  and  eliminated. 
Since,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  126-33),  that  all  fatty  tissue  is  diseased 
tissue;  also  (p.  161),  that  it  is  '^physiologically  impossible"  to 
starve  to  death  until  the  skeleton  condition  is  reached,  and  that 
any  one  of  us  may  consequently  fast,  with  perfect  safety,  until 
he  is  reduced  to  the  weight  of  his  skeleton  and  viscera  (which 
weight  can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  physical  examination 
of  the  patient  with  tjiis  end  in  view) ;  ^  it  becomes  obvious  that 
many  obese  persons  could  reduce  their  weight,  without  danger, 
(and,  indeed,  with  only  added  comfort  and  safety  to  themselves) 
to  any  extent  desired ;  in  many  cases,  doubtless,  as  much  as  from 
one  to  two  hundred  pounds!  That  there  would  be  no  danger 
attending  such  reduction  I  trust  my  readers  will  now  appreciate ; 
that  it  is  painless  may  easily  be  verified  by  personal  experience 
and  observation;  while  the  only  remaining  objection  worth  con- 
sidering— that  the  skin  would  wrinkle  or  ''sag"  during  and  after 
such  a  fast — is  completely  negatived  by  the  well-known  fact 
that,  in  the  cases  of  persons  who  have  starved  to  death,  and 
consequently  have  reduced  their  stock  of  flesh  to  the  minimum — 
the  skin  is  invariably  drawn  tight,  stretched  to  its  utmost,  over 
the  protruding  bones  of  the  ghastly  corpse ! 

The  objection  is  frequently  made  that,  while  fasting  may  thus 
be  admittedly  good  for  the  extremely  obese,  it  is,  and  must 
necessarily  be,  nevertheless,  of  doubtful  advantage,  if  not  obvi- 
ously and  necessarily  dangerous  and  useless,  to  the  emaciated, 
and  to  those  already  lacking  in  flesh  and  muscle.  This  reasoning 
is  founded  upon  a  gross  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of 
disease,  as  such,  and  of  the  causes  of  emaciation.  Abnormal  or 
excessive  emaciation  is  always  due  to  disease,  and  the  degree  of  the 
emaciation  exactly  corresponds,  ceteris  paribus,  to  the  severity 
of  the  diseased  condition.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  most  rapid 
and  effectual  way  to  check  the  emaciation  is  first  to  rid  the  system 
of  the  diseased  condition  present;   and,  since  this  can  be  done, 

1  Two-fifths  of  the  total  weight,  according  to  Doctor  Ejrke.  {"  Physiology," 
p.  507.) 


f 
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as  we  have  seen,  more  rapidly  and  effectually  by  fasting  than  by 
any  other  method,  it  follows  that  this  is  the  surest  method  of 
ultimately  checking  the  emaciation!  After  the  fast  is  broken, 
when  normal  functioning  recommences;  and  the  whole  system, 
including  the  digestive  apparatus,  is  restored  to  health — enabled 
to  exercise  its  legitimate  functions,  the  body  will  then  be  built  up, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  digestive  apparatus  can  7iow  assimilate 
the  food  which  previously  it  could  not;  and  consequently,  failed, 
for  this  reason,  to  nourish  the  system.  Theoretically,  therefore, 
fasting  would  be  the  best  cure  for  emaciation,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  the  surest  way  to  stop  it,  and  to  enable  the  system  to  ulti- 
mately increase  in  size  and  muscular  development,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  absolutely  the  case.^ 

As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  quote  two  cases  previously  mentioned 
(pp.  189-94,  and  pp.  210-11).  (1)  G.  W.  Tuthill,  though  greatly 
emaciated,  physically  weak,  and  weighing,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fast,  but  lOSJ  pounds,  yet  fasted  forty-one  days  with  marked 
benefit!  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  though  reduced  to  the 
skeleton  condition  (see  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  pp.  192-3),  and  weighing 
but  seventy-two  and  one-half  pounds !  -  was  yet  far  freer  from  the 
paralysis  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  fast — it  being 
possible  to  observe  the  daily  improvement  in  his  condition — 
especially  tow^ard  the  end  of  the  fast — to  the  very  last  day!  In 
his  case,  then,  there  is  obviously  no  possible  escape  from  the 
admission  of  the  fact  that  the  fast  benefited  the  patient  up  to 
the  last  minute,  though  protracted  for  nearly  one  thousand  hours 
— the  patient  commencing  only  when  already  greatly  weakened 
and  reduced  in  flesh  from  the  wasting  of  disease!  Could  proof  be 
more  positive?  One  other  case!  (2)  Mrs.  R.T.  {v.  pp.  210-11),  in 
very  much  the  same  weak  and  highly  emaciated  condition  at  the 

>  Compare  Doctor  Dcwoy:  " Ovcnrrirjht  is  always  duo  to  food  in  excess,  and 
by  fasting;  or  liniited  daily  food,  it  can  he  rodiuvd  in  tiie  easiest  way  to  any 
desired  fif:;nres;  the  cure  of  other  ailinjj;s  goin^  on  at  the  same  time.  I  tuirr- 
weujht  is  due  to  disease,  for  which  fasting  is  the  cure,  and,  with  digestive  power 
restored,  the  nonnal  weight  is  regained  with  the  luxury-  of  eating"  ("  Kxj>eri- 
ences,"  p.  32).  This  would  seem  to  remind  us,  on  first  reading,  of  the  familiar 
"heads  I  win,  and  tails  you  lost*" — hut  a  little  serious  consideration  will  .show 
us  that  the  jiosition  here  defended  is  fully  justiliahle  and  «iuite  corn'ct. 

2  A  largely  huilt.  l)ig-l)on(>d  man  could  nev(»r.  of  course,  reiluce  him.-^olf  to 
this  weight .  ))y  any  amount  of  fasting  -Mr.  Tut  hill's  small  hones  enabling  him 
to  reach  this  really  verj'  extraordinary'  weight. 
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commencement  of  the  fast,  and  weighing  but  ninety-eight  pounds 
clothed,'  yet  fasted  for  eighteen  days  with  marked  benefit 
throughout,  and  with  but  Uttle  loss  of  weight  as  a  result!  Un- 
fortunately an  accurate  weighing  was  not  made  at  the  comple- 
tion of  this  fast,  so  the  exact  figures  cannot  be  given — much  to 
the  detriment  of  science !  f 

In  these  two  cases,  especially,  were  the  results  most  striking 
and  obvious;  and,  agreeing  as  these  two  cases  do,  with  the 
theoretical  point  of  view,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  with  all  other 
cases  of  a  similar  character  noted  by  me,  they  explode,  once  and 
for  all,  the  utter  fallacy  that  only  the  obese  can  fast  to  advantage, 
and  show  us  how  ludicrous  and  absurd  is  the  popular  idea  that 
the  average  well-fed  person,  weighing,  let  us  say,  140  to  160 
pounds,  would  run  the  risk  of  ''death  from  starvation"  as  the 
result  of  omitting  half  a  dozen  meals ! 

The  loss  of  flesh  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  amount  thus  lost  at  different  stages  of  the 
fast,  and  in  various  individuals,  forms  a  most  interesting  study, 
but  is  a  subject  which  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  any  length; 
partly  because  my  observations  have  led  to  no  definite  con- 
clusions (being  too  uncertain  and  contradictory  to  allow  of  any 
such  being  formed)  and  partly  because  of  the  comparative  unim- 
portance of  the  subject,  from  a  practical  standpoint.  One  or 
two  brief  remarks  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place.  Those 
parts  which  are  most  rapidly  and  noticeably  affected  are  the 
cheeks,  the  neck  and  the  throat,  while  the  arms  and  thighs  come 
next — all  of  which  parts  are  affected  almost  entirely  by  the 
absorption  of  fatty  tissue,  and  the  elimination  of  morbid  matter 
from  the  localities  indicated.  The  most  noticeable  reduction, 
however,  is  almost  invariably  observed  over  the  abdomen,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  causes,  the  thorough  empty- 
ing of  the  bowels  (of  their  contents)  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, {v.  pp.  420-3.)  This  obviously  causes  a  very  great  and 
rapid  reduction  in  this  part  of  the  body,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  fasting;  furnishing  a 
fairly   reliable    ''check,"    and   enabling   the   physician   to   tell 

1  Clothes  average  about  ten  pounds  in  winter,  at  which  time  this  fast  was 
undertaken. 

\ 
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whether   the   patient   is  really  fasting  conscientiously  or   no. 
(See  also  pp.  446-7.) 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Louis  Kuhne  and  his 
ingenious  theory  of  facial  diagnosis."  (See  pp.  589-91.)  Since 
these  morbid  deposits  are  present  in  the  system,  it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  those  parts  most  laden  with  this  morbid  matter 
would  l)e  the  ones  most  affected  while  fasting;  that  is,  the 
reduction  of  morbid  tissue  would  be  most  noticeable  in  those 
parts.  This  fact  is  so  obvious  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that,  in  practice,  the  facts  are  found  to  agree  with  this 
theory  in  every  detail. 

Gain  in  Weight 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  one  side  of  the  question  only; 
that  of  the  loss  of  flesh  and  weight,  during  the  fast,  and  have 
taken  no  account  of  the  gain  in  \yeight  after  the  fast  is  broken. 
This  must  now  claim  our  attention  for  a  few  moments,  for  the 
reason  that  it  presents  some  very  interesting  paradoxes.  Theo- 
retically, of  course,  all  increase  in  weight  is  derived  totally  and 
invariably  from  the  food  eaten  (liquid  or  solid),  the  increase 
always  commencing  upon  the  breaking  of  the  fast  and  the  inges- 
tion of  the  first  meal.  Generally  speaking,  this  is,  of  course,  the 
rule;  the  more  or  less  rapid  decrease  in  weight,  during  the  fast, 
being  counterbalanced  by  the  correspondingly  rapid  or  slow  gain 
in  weight  after  it  has  been  broken — this  continuing  until  nearly, 
or  quite,  or  more  than,  the  former  weight  has  been  reached.  But 
to  this  general  rule  there  are  many  exceptions.  One  patient  may, 
during  a  fast,  lose  flesh  and  weight  with  extreme  rapidity,  but 
regain  it  extremely  slowly;  while,  on  the  contrary,  another  pa- 
tient may  lose  surprisingly  little,  and  when  the  fast  is  broken, 
gain  rajMdly  and  shoot  up  far  beyond  his  original  weight.  The 
former  of  these  peculiarities  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
patient's  body  was  encumbered  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
easily  eliminated  foreign  matter  and  fatty  tissue,  which.  l)eing 
once  eliminated,  did  not  again  accumulate  under  the  improved 
bodily  conditions — elimination,  not  retention,  taking  place; 
while  the  lattcT  condition  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that,  in 
sucli  cases,  the  patient's  digestive  system  is  improved   by  the 
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fast  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  afterwards  digest  and  assimilate 
the  food  which  it  could  not  utilize  previously.  The  small  loss  of 
weight  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  body  had  but  little  tissue  to 
lose;  and  the  fast  benefits  such  cases,  not  so  much  by  ridding 
the  system  of  foul  material  (though  this  is  a  higlily  important 
factor)  as  by  enabling  the  vitality  to  recuperate  sufficiently  to 
properly  assimilate  and  eliminate  the  food  eaten.  In  such  cases 
the  benefits  that  thin  persons  may  derive  from  a  more  or  less 
protracted  fast  are  obvious. 

The  variations  in  the  gain  of  weight  are  most  interesting  to 
watch.  Some  patients  will,  as  stated,  shoot  up,  upon  breaking 
the  fast,  far  beyond  their  original  weight — showing  that  this 
latter  w^eight  is  the  normal  condition  of  such  persons,  and  that 
their  previous  ''leanness"  was  due  to  emaciation;  to  lack  of 
nourishment ;  to  ''starvation  from  overfeeding."  (See  pp.  168-9.) 
Others,  again,  will  never  regain  their  original  weight — show- 
ing that,  normally,  they  would  weigh  considerably  less  than 
they  did  before  entering  upon  the  fast — the  extra  weight  being 
due,  in  such  cases,  purely  to  the  retention  of  morbid  matter 
within  the  system,  which  had  no  place  there,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  diseased  condition — rendering  the  fast  necessary.  The 
majority,  however,  will  probably  regain  their  pre^dous  weight, 
or  nearly  so,  and  continue  at  that  weight  indefinitely. 

Weight  is  usually  regained,  upon  breaking  the  fast,  at  an 
almost  incredibly  rapid  rate,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
digestive  organs  can  assimilate,  and  the  system  utilize,  every 
morsel  of  food  ingested.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  more  weight  is 
apparently  gained  than  there  is  food  eaten !  And  this  raises  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  questions  I  have  ever  met  with,  relative  co 
this  question  of  fasting.  It  is  one  of  those  paradoxes  to  which  I 
referred  on  p.  477,  where  I  said:  "Theoretically,  of  course,  the 
increase  in  weight  is  derived  totally  and  invariably  from  the 
food  eaten  (liquid  or  solid),  the  increase  always  commencing 
upon  the  breaking  of  the  fast  and  the  ingestion  of  the  first  meal." 
I  have  now  some  facts  to  bring  forward  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  Doctor  B.  both  lost 
and  gained  weight  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  four  days  this 
patient  lost  eight  and  one-half  pounds — more  than  two  pounds 
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a  day.  On  breaking  the  fast  and  resuming  a  fairly  abstemious 
diet,  she,  nevertheless,  in  the  next  two  days,  gained  eight  pounds 
on  thi-ee  meals  and  a  plate  of  soup !  In  this  case,  I  feel  quite 
positive  that  the  food  eaten  certainly  did  not  amount  to  /our 
pounds.  Another  extraordinary  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  C,  above 
referred  to  (pp.  194-5),  who  broke  her  fast  on  November  16, 1902, 
weighing  103  pounds,  and  on  November  22d — an  interval  of  six 
days — weighed  113  pounds — an  increase  of  ten  pounds.  The 
case  is  remarkable  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
for  these  six  days,  the  patient  had  partaken  of  no  solid  food  what- 
ever, a  li^iuid  diet  only  being  eaten  throughout,  consisting  entirely 
of  broths  and  fruit  juices!  (No  milk  whatever  was  drunk  during 
this  period.)' 

Now,  although  the  foods  partaken  of  in  the  first  two  cases  were 
not  (unfortunately)  weighed  at  the  time,  I  feel  morally  certain 
that  the  total  bulk  of  the  nutriment  taken  into  the  system  did 
not,  in  either  case,  amount  to  anything  like  the  total  weight 
gained  by  the  patient  during  the  period  under  consideration. 
Omitting  whatever  water  may  have  been  drunk  during  this 
period,  which  as  we  have  seen  (p.  400)  does  not  theoretically 
supply  lost  weight,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  the  tissues  with  no 
actual  nutriment — the  total  amount  of  food  ingested  most  certainly 
weighed  far  less  than  the  actual  weight  gained ;  while,  if  we  were 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  '^  nutriment  proper,"  and  omit  the 
''ashes"  in  these  cases  (which  cannot  add  to  the  weight  unless 
retained  in  the  intestines,  which  they  were  not,  in  these  two 
cases),  we  arrive  at  a  figin-e  very  far  below  that  which  was 
actually  reached.  In  other  words,  we  find  that  the  sum-total 
weight  of  the  food  eaten  is  far  less  than  the  total  weight 
gained. 

The  (|uestion  now  arises:  whence  is  this  additional  weight 
derived?  Both  air  and  water  were  partaken  of  in  as  Hberal 
doses  during  the  fast  as  after  its  completion  and  l)reaking;  so 
these  must,  ai)parenlly.  be  left   out   of  account  ;    while,  if  the 

'  Doctor  Nichols  mentions  ii  case  in  which  a  patient  of  his  itiaintHl  wcipht  on 
less  than  three  oinices  of  solid  food  /xr  dirm.  Set^  his  "  Diet  ('im>."  p.  2(). 
Dr.  J.  S.  CVu)ley  wrote  me,  on  December  2.*?,  llMXi.  statini;  that  he  had  ohservoii 
a  case  in  which  a  ]>atient  of  his  gained  two  ajtd  three-fourths  |KMmds  a  <iay  for 
ten  days.      I  was  nt)t  infonned  ;us  to  the  nature  of  the  diet. 
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increase  in  weight  exceeds  that  of  the  food  ingested,  from  what 
is  this  extra  weight  derived? 

My  idea  is  that  both  air  and  water  do,  to  some  extent,  actually 
prevent  loss  of  weight — not  by  supplying  nutriment  from  which 
tissues  can  be  built,  but  by  preventing  waste  of  tissue  from  emacia- 
tion. These  two  essentials,  by  keeping  the  body  well  supplied 
with  the  materials  from  which  vitality  draws,  in  order  to  effect 
a  cure,  prevents  the  harmful,  ghastly  emaciation  that  would 
follow,  were  we  deprived  of  water  or  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh 
air,  during  a  fast.  Were  these  conditions  present,  the  loss  would 
be  exceedingly  rapid — very  far  greater  than  the  one  pound  a  day 
previously  estimated.  Thus,  had  we  any  means  of  ascertaining 
what  might  be  the  ''gross"  or  total  loss  of  weight  per  diem,  when 
deprived  of  water,  air  and  food  (were  such  a  thing  possible)  and 
fix  this  as  the  ''zero  point,"  so  to  speak,  we  should  find  that,  with 
both  air  and  water  allowed  ad  libitum,  the  "net"  loss  would  be 
very  much  less  than  such  a  figure,  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  We  thus  see  that  the  prevention  of 
loss  of  tissue  which  the  presence  of  these  two  elements  occasion, 
represents,  roughly  speaking,  just  that  amount  of  w^eight  gained. 
There  is  thus  a  constant  gain  in  weight  throughout  a  fast,  but 
this  is  nevertheless  neutralized  and  altogether  eclipsed  by  the 
far  greater  loss  which  deprivation  of  food  occasions,  and  in  fact 
necessitates. 

The  whole  subject  is  a  most  puzzling  and  complex  one.  As 
Doctor  Nichols  pointed  out:^ 

"...  there  are  facts  in  physiology  which  physiologists 
have  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  this,  for  instance: — Doctor 
Carpenter,  in  his  "Animal  Physiology,"  p.  177,  gives  a  case  of  a 
young  jockey  who,  being  weighed  before  a  race,  was  allowed  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine  shortly  after.  On  being  again  put  into  the 
scales,  the  jockey  was  found  to  be  some  pounds  heavier.  Another 
rider,  two  hours  after  taking  a  cup  of  tea,  was  found  to  have  gained 
six  pounds  in  weight.  Mr.  Hands,  a  surgeon,  says: — 'I  once 
knew  a  woman  (^Irs.  Smith,  East  Street,  Manchester  Square)  who, 
in  the  course  of  thirty  days,  discharged  from  the  stomach,  bladder, 
and  bowels,  fluids,  etc.,  nearly  equalling  the  weight  of  her  whole 

>  "The  Diet  aire,"  p.  20. 
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body,  and  this  without  eating,  and  almost  without  drinking.' 
He  adds  that  'Doctor  Hooper  relates  similar  cases.'" 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  body  can,  under  certain  conditions, 
gain  weight  at  an  astonishing  and  altogether  unaccountable 
rate.  And  there  are  cases  on  record,  also,  where  a  similar 
loss  of  weight  has  been  noted;  where,  too,  no  exercise  or  other 
physical  exertion  has  been  taken,  to  render  apparent  the  means 
by  which  such  loss  has  been  rendered  possible.  The  wastimj  of 
disease  is  just  such  an  illustrative  case — emaciation  sometimes 
rapidly  ensuing,  in  the  absence  of  all  exercise,  and  while  there  is 
an  abundance  of  easily  assimilable  food  within  the  organism. 
Rear-Admiral  George  W.  Melville,  U.  S.  N.,  quotes  a  most 
interesting  case,^  in  which  a  man  allowed  hims(4f  to  be  sealed 
into  a  glass-covered  coffin  for  the  period  of  one  hour — his  breath- 
ing space,  for  that  period  being  but  two  cubic  feet.  The  patient 
lived;  and,  though  he  did  not  take  any  physical  exercise  what- 
ever, he  nevertheless  lost  five  pounds  during  that  brief  period. 
In  a  controversy  I  had  with  Dr.  Duncan  MacDougall,  of  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  over  this  case,  he  contended  that  such  a  result  might 
have  been  brought  about  by  profuse  sweating  on  the  part  of  the 
man  shut  in  the  coffin  {Journal  of  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  May-June,  1907,  pp.  276-83;  343-7),  and  it 
is  possible  that  such  might  have  been  the  case.  But  nothing  is 
proved  on  either  side,  for  lack  of  evidence.  In  short,  there  are 
so  many  varied  and  extraordinary  cases  on  record,  the  explana- 
tions of  which  seem  more  or  less  obscure,  that  my  own  cases 
should  find  but  little  difficulty  in  receiving  recognition  and  in 
gaining  acceptance.  While  my  own  speculations  in  this  i\M 
cannot  be  considered  as  of  any  permanent  value,  they  will.  I 
trust,  help  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  a 
study  of  this  most  interesting  and  all  but  totally  neglc^cttul 
problem;  and  if  I  succeed  in  doing  that,  I  shall  consider  that  my 
object  has  been  accomplished. 

'  "The  Suhin;iriiie  lioat ,"  j).  723. 


CHAPTER  V 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   EFFECTS — I 

The  Stomach. — The  stomach  is,  of  course,  the  first  organ  in  the 
body  to  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  fast,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  into  the  stomach  all  the  food  we  eat  enters.  The  first  act 
of  Nature,  then,  in  the  absence  of  food,  is,  undoubtedly,  to 
thoroughly  empty  and  cleanse  the  stomach;  to  rid  that  organ 
of  the  mass  of  corrupt,  putrefying  matter  it  contains,  and  to  pass 
this  material  on  through  the  bowels — there  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  powerfully  antiseptic  intestinal  juices.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  stomach  is  unable  to  rid  itself  of  the  fermenting  mass-jg^ 
which  it  contains;  in  which  case,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
is  vomited  —  to  the  great  rehef  of  the  patient.  Physiologists 
have  almost  invariably  contended  that  an  ordinary  meal  is 
digested  in  from  two  to  five  hours;  but  I  must  emphatically 
dissent  from  this  conclusion,  as  I  have  frequently  found  that 
(especially  when  a  slight  indisposition  is  present),  food  is  retained 
for  a  very  much  longer  period ;  the  stomach  being  unable  to  rid 
itself  of  its  contents.    Says  Doctor  Rabagliati :  ^ 

'^Indeed,  food  is  occasionally,  or  even  not  infrequentl}^  still  in 
the  stomach  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  and  even  forty-eight  hours 
after  it  has  been  taken." 

I  have  personally  known  of  cases  in  which  large  quantities  of 
food  matter  were  thus  ejected  at  the  end  of  a  three  days'  fast, 
and  in  spite  of  profuse  water  drinking!  What  state  must  the 
stomach  of  this  man  have  been  in  to  render  such  a  result  possible? 
What  a  foul  condition  must  have  prevailed,  preventing  the  diges- 
tion of  this  food  for  seventy-two  hours — it  lying  there  meanwhile 
actually  decomposing,  rotting!  And  in  what  condition  was  this 
man's  stomach  to  receive  food?    Would  it  not  seem  a  common 

»  ''Aphorisms,"  etc.,  p.  26. 
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sense  procedure  to  wait  until  this  mass  of  food  rubbish  was 
removed  before  again  adding  food,  only  to  still  aggravate  the 
diseased  organ,  by  adding  to  the  bulk  of  its  poisonous  contents? 
And  as  the  effete  matter  had,  in  this  case,  remained  at  least  three 
days  before  Nature  could  rid  the  system  of  the  decomposing 
material,  a  fast  of  at  least  three  days  was,  therefore,  necessary, 
in  order  to  cleanse  the  stomach  of  this  fermenting  mass,  pre- 
paratory to  normal  digestion.  And  yet  this  man  was  not  fasting 
for  stomach  trouble  at  all,  but  for  an  altogether  different  malady, 
and  his  stomach  had  never  troubled  him  in  the  least!  How 
many  of  us  may  possess  like  stomachs  if  wa  but  knew  it !  ' 
Dr.  W.  E.  Forest,  in  discussing  this  question,  says:^ 

''In  the  first  place,  the  stomach  should  be  so  treated  as  to  re- 
quire no  treatment.  There  should  be  no  trouble  in  the  stomach 
and  there  would  be  none  if  only  proper  food  were  taken  at  proper 
intervals  and  in  a  proper  manner.  ...  If  improper  foods 
and  purgatives  are  taken,  or  other  conditions  violated,  there  is 
trouble  in  the  stomach.  If  too  much  food  is  taken,  the  stomach 
is  distended,  the  muscular  activity  cannot  take  place,  fermenta- 
tion sets  in,  the  acids  which  are  generated  by  decomposition 
Ijecome  irritants,  and  the  stomach  becomes  diseased  and  cannot 
do  its  work.  If  the  second  meal  is  taken  before  the  first  has  left 
the  stomach,  digestion  of  the  first  is  suspended,  and  before  the 
new  supply  is  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  the  first,  fermenta- 
tion again  sets  in,  and  these  partly  digested  products  are  retained 
instead  of  being  passed  on.  This  condition  sometimes  requires 
help;  in  the  first  place  there  should  be  fasting,  giving  Nature  a 
chance  to  make  matters  right,  and  as  an  assistance  the  stomach 
should  be  cleansed." 

These  cleansing  processes  continue  until  the  stomach  is  thor- 
oughly empty,  and  is  in  a  completely  disinfected  and,  compara- 
tively speaking,  sweet  condition.  The  walls  of  the  stomach, 
meanwhile,  have  been  coming  into  closer  and  closer  |)roximity, 
as  the  emptying  process  continues;  finally  collapsing  and  coining 
into  contact,  remaining  pi-actically  in  (hat   condition  until  the 

•  A  case  is  pivcn  hy  Dr.  E.  P.  Miller  ("  Dyspopsiu,"  p.  a.S).  in  which  "an>ong 

the  principal  suhsfaiiccs  vomited.  .     \v(>re  mucus,  acid  fcnnentatidus. 

I)ile.  unchauircd  food.  pus.  hlood.  poisons  of  various  kinds,  fecal  matter,  and 
animal  parasites."     A  prettv  collection  tnilv! 
'  "  Tb.e  Xew  Method,"  pp.  2;}-4. 
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end  of  the  fast — as  pure  water  passes  directly  through  the 
stomach,  and  into  the  intestines,  without  caUing  for  stomach 
digestion,  or  distending  it  for  any  appreciable  period,    (p.  400.) 

And  I  must  here  answer  an  oft-recurring  objection  to  fasting 
that  is  made  on  this  very  ground.  ''The  idea  of  allowing  your 
stomach  to  get  into  this  weakened  and  collapsed  condition,'^  I 
hear  my  reader  say, ''  it's  a  wonder  that  you  are  ever  able  to  digest 
anything  again!  Think  of  the  weakened  condition  the  stomach 
must  be  in  to  assume  this  condition,  with  every  muscle  slackened 
and  inactive;  it's  a  wonder  you  ever  recover!"  This  objection 
is,  of  course,  based  upon  an  altogether  erroneous  idea  of  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  and  the  relative  amount  of  work  it 
should  perform.  Many  people  believe  (why,  Heaven  only  know^s) 
that  a  man  should,  in  duty  bound,  keep  his  stomach  at  work 
every  hour  in  the  day  and  night,  and  that  if  he  should  happen  to 
leave  it  empty  for  a  few  minutes,  it  would  immediately  commence 
to  '^weaken,"  until  not  sufficient  strength  is  left  therein  to 
resume,  properly,  its  functions,  when  eating  is  again  resumed; 
Where  such  a  curious  hallucination  could  have  originated,  it  is 
hard  to  see.  That  it  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact  can 
easily  be  demonstrated  by  physiological  argument;  yet  the 
vast  majority  of  persons  hold  this  view,  I  am  convinced — and 
for  the  usual  reason,  in  these  matters,  viz.,  they  have  never 
thought  or  reasoned  about  the  matter  at  all,  but  simply  followed, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  wherever  popular  prejudices  and  opinions 
lead  them.  Put  aside  prejudice  and  preconceived  opinions, 
reader,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason — which  is  the  voice  of 
Nature!  Is  not  the  stomach  a  muscle,  in  that  it  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  muscular  fibers?  Most  assuredly  it  is.  And 
why  should  we  not  rest  this  muscle  just  as  we  do  any  muscle  in 
the  body?  When  the  muscles  in  your  arm  become  tired  from 
overwork,  you  rest  them  until  they  are  thoroughly  refreshed 
and  recuperated,  and  ready  for  more  work.  Why  should  this 
not  apply  to  the  stomach  also? — since  the  stomach  is,  most  cer- 
tainly, overworked  all  the  time,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  As 
Dr.  T,.  L.  Nichols  so  well  remarked:^ 

"  .      .      .      that  much  abused  organ,  the  human  stomach,  needs 

1  "The  Diet  Cure,"  p.  17. 
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many  hours  of  rest  every  day.  It  turns  and  churns;  it  pours  out 
gastric  juice;  it  absorbs  hquids  of  all  sorts  that  are  poured  into  it; 
it  shields  its  delicate  surface  from  pepper,  mustard,  salt,  vinegar, 
hot  things  and  cold  things,  and  the  narcotisms  of  tea,  coffee, 
alcohol,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  it  can;  and  its  fellow  organs — 
salivary  glands,  liver,  pancreas,  and  the  myriad  glands  of  the 
prima  via  (the  whole  nutritive  system) — do  their  work  as  well  as 
they  are  able;  but  they  all  need  rest — they  must  be  nourished  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  organism.  Blood  vessels  and  nerves  must 
build  them  up.  And  what  rest  can  there  be  for  a  poor  stomach 
with  five  meals  a  day,  ending  in  a  hearty  supper,  just  before  going 
to  bed?" 

What  possible  harm  can  result  from  resting  this  muscle  any 
more  than  any  other  muscle  in  the  body?  Would  not  rest  simply 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  and  rejuvenating  this  organ, 
just  as  every  other  muscle  is  strengthened  and  rejuvenated 
through  rest?  If  not,  why  not?  Can  a  rational  answer  be  found 
to  this  question?  No;  it  cannot,  since  such  an  answer  does  not 
exist !  It  is  in  the  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  stomach  is 
a  muscle^  performing  certain  complicated  actions,  and  that  in 
resting  this  muscle  we  naturally  strengthen  and  invigorate  it. 
that  the  whole  secret  and  difficulty  lies.  No  possible  harm  can 
come  to  this  organ,  any  more  than  to  any  other  organ  in  the  body 
from  its  non-use  for  a  short  time — say,  for  a  certain  period  every 
day.  That  nearly  every  organ  receives  its  proper  amount  of 
rest  is  a  fact  of  daily  observation.  Rest  and  work,  work  and 
rest — periodicity — is  the  law  of  the  human  organism.  Every 
part  or  organ  of  the  body  is  governed  by  this  law,  and  the 
stomach  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  From  this  we  nmst  con- 
clude, a  priori  J  that  the  stomach  should  not  be  worked  uninter- 
ruptedly, but  should  work  and  rest  alternately.  Consecjuently, 
the  stomach  should  receive  some  hours  of  rest — some  "sleep" 
— during  every  twenty-four;  and,  if  worked  uninttM-ruptedly,  is 
sure  to  break  down  sooner  or  later,  as  would  any  other  organ 
that  is  forced  to  work  without  intermission.  From  this  it  is 
obvious  that  the  stomach  should,  for  some  tinu'  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  empty  and  resting — giving  it  a  chance  to  recuper- 
ate and  gather  strength  for  the  next  day's  digestion. 
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Maii}^  of  my  readers  will,  no  doubt,  contend  that  some  portion 
of  every  night  is  thus  devoted  to  rest  and  recuperation;  that  the 
hours  between  midnight  and  breakfast  are  thus  spent,  and  that 
this  is  all  the  rest  that  is  required.  In  answer  to  this  I  must 
reply  that  this  length  of  time  is  not  enough;  that  under  the 
usual  regime,  a  heavy  dinner  eaten  at  night  is  by  no  means 
digested  by  midnight,  but  keeps  the  stomach  at  work  the  entire 
night  at  least,  and  often  far  into  the  next  morning,'  and  I  believe 
it  can  be  positively  demonstrated  that  food  often  remains  in  the 
stomach,  undigested,  for  a  period  of  three  days,  or  even  longer. 
Doctor  Beaumont  stated  that :  f 

''Food  taken  in  this  condition  of  the  stomach  remains  undi- 
gested for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  more,  increasing 
the  disarrangement  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  aggra- 
vating the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease.  "^  A 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  this  was  without  pain  or  dis- 
comfort, and  without  the  patient's  knowledge  that  indigestion 
of  any  sort  was  present.  And  in  support  of  my  thesis  I  may 
cite  the  case  previously  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  and  repeat 
that  this  case  is  by  no  means  so  very  exceptional,  but  might  be 
frequently  observed  in  cases  of  fasting,  and  indeed  often  has 
been  observed  by  hygienists,  who  have  watched  such  cases.  Nor 
was  this  man  an  excessive  eater.  The  fact  that  food  frequently 
remains  in  the  stomach  of  quite  light  eaters  when  they  are  in- 
disposed, and  ''out  of  condition"  is  certain.  Take  my  own  case, 
for  example.  Several  years  ago,  when  taking  a  short  fast,  be- 
cause feeling  indisposed  in  this  manner,  and  though  eating  at  the 
time  but  two  fairly  light  meals  a  day,  and  a  simple  vegetarian 
diet,  I  vomited  up  solid  food  after  fasting  more  than  thirty  hours, 
and  while  drinking  freely  of  water,  throughout  that  period!  In 
what  condition,  then,  must  be  the  stomach  of  those  diseased 
individuals    who    perpetually    overfeed    themselves    on    gross, 

1  Says  Dr.  W.  B.  CannQn  ("A.  B.-Z.  of  Oiir  Own  Nutrition,"  pp.  385-6): 
"The  statement  is  .  .  .  made  that  at  night,  even  without  sleep,  the 
intestines  are  ahnost  entirely  at  rest;  that  this  is  their  normal  time  for  repose. 
I  have  seen  both  lar2;e  and  small  intestines  actively  at  work,  however,  from 
half-past  nine  vmtil  half-past  ten  o'clock  at  night."  (They  were  observed  by 
X-Rays.) 

2  Bellows:  "  Philosophy  of  Eating,"  p.  255. 
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stimulating  foods,  three  times  daily?  And  who  would  dare  to 
question  the  assertion  that  such  a  stomach  needed  rest,  not  of 
hours,  but  of  days?  Surely  no  one  who  is  in  possession  of  the 
facts.  ^ 

Having  now  cleared  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  of  the  objections 
to  fasting  which  are  based  on  the  absurd  notion  that  it  is  harmful 
to  rest  the  stomach,  etc.,  we  must  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
another  objection.  It  has  been  held,  by  those  ignorant  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  that,  since  the  glands  of  the  stomach  secrete 
gastric  juice,  which  normally  acts  upon  the  food  eaten,  promoting 
digestion,  this  gastric  juice — being  powerful  and  an  acid — 
would  injure  the  mucous  coating  of  the  stomach,  were  no  food 
introduced  for  this  juice  to  act  upon;  that  it  would,  in  short,  eat 
away  the  lining  of  the  stomach!  This  objection  is  completely 
refuted,  however,  by  the  now  well-ascertained  fact  that,  so  long 
as  food  is  withheld,  and  the  stomach  is  empty,  no  gastric  juice 
is  secreted.  The  secretion  ends  with  the  evacuation  of  the  last 
morsel  of  food  from  the  stomach,  and  does  not  recommence 
until  food  is  again  ingested.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  objec- 
tion is  also  without  foundation,  and  is  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
recognized  laws  of  physiology. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  but  one  side  of  the  problem,  how- 
ever, and  have  confined  our  remarks  to  one  aspect  of  the  case — 
to  proving,  namely,  that  the  stomach  cannot,  by  any  possible 
line  of  argument,  be  shown  to  sustain  any  injury,  or  be  weakened 
in  any  way,  as  the  result  of  the  fast.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
question  now  demands  consideration;  liz.,  does  the  stomach 
derive  any  benefit  from  its  protracted  non-use?  That  it  does 
derive  benefit,  we  might  almost  conclude  h  priori,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  received  no  injury;  for  nothing  in  the  universe  is 
stationary — evolution  or  devolution,  progress  or  retrogression, 
is  the  invariable  cosmic  law,  from  whicli  there  is  no  escap(\  to 
which  there  is  no  exception.     From  this  fact  alone,  therefore,  we 

>  Prof.  Anthony  Barker,  on  p.  59  of  liis  "  Physical  Cuhure  SinipHlinl."  .says: 
"Tn  every  case  of  whirh  I  have  had  personal  knowledge,  a  fa.st  of  four  days  or 
over  has  been  a  decided  and  lastini;  injury."  I  (juesfion  this  statement.  I 
challenp;e  Profes.s^)r  Barker  to  j)r()ducc  hi-<  patients;  and,  if  prr><hice<l.  to  pn)vc 
that  it  wa.s  the  fastinjx  th.it  injure.!  tlietn.  Were  the  subject  riirhtly  under- 
stood, .such  absurd  statements  could  not  possibly  be  made  or  such  as  those 
on  p.  2S3  of  "The  Great  Psychological  rrime." 
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might  argue  that  the  stomach,  since  it  receives  no  injury,  must 
receive  benefit;  and  we  should  be  quite  justified  in  so  arguing. 
But  this  hne  of  argument  is  not  necessary.  Physiology  shows  us 
that  the  stomach,  as  a  muscular  organ,  must,  by  analogy, 
recuperate  and  gather  strength  when  rested,  as  any  other  muscle 
does;  and  this  applies  also  to  the  glands.  That  these  glands 
must  gather  strength  and  recuperate,  because  of  their  rest 
should  be  as  obvious  as  anything  can  well  be.  At  all  times  the 
fundamental  truth  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  viz.,  that 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  not  according  to  the  amount  of  food 
swallowed,  hut  according  to  the  needs  of  the  organism,  and  since  this 
is,  in  sickness,  practically  nil,  this  fact  is,  in  itself,  enough  to 
forbid  our  eating  during  this  period,  or  until  the  recovery  of 
health,  when  hunger  notifies  us  that  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
are  operating  again  and  ^' ready  for  business." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  sick  persons  have  no  appetite.  They 
are  absolutely  unable  to  digest  food,  normally,  even  when 
swallowed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  digestive  fluids.  Professor 
Pawlow  proved  that  the  mere  thought  of  food — provided  the  sys- 
tem was  ready  to  receive  it — was  sufficient  to  cause  an  extensive 
flow  of  the  gastric  juices. 

''The  passionate  longing  for  food,  and  this  alone,  has  called 
forth,  under  my  eyes,  a  most  intense  activity  of  the  gastric 
glands."^ 

And  yet  mechanical  excitation — swallowing  food,  e.g.,  when 
there  is  no  appetite,  has  no  effect  upon  them !  (p.  233.)  P\irther, 
strong  emotions,  such  as  fear,  anger,  etc.,  will  have  the  effect  of 
totally  stopping  all  digestion,  (pp.  338-9.)  This  fact  also  ex- 
plains why  it  is  that  ''the  value  of  any  food  is  pantly  determined 
by  its  flavor.  No  matter  how  nourishing  a  food  may  be,  if  it 
possesses  little  or  no  flavor,  it  is  comparatively  useless  as  a  com- 
mon article  of  diet."  ^  It  may  be  added,  parenthetically,  that 
the  so-called  predigested  foods  on  the  market,  made  so  by  arti- 
ficial "peptonization,"  ctc.,^  are  practically  useless.  They  can 
save  the  digestion  little  or  no  energy,  since  the  bulk  of  food 

1  "A.  B.-Z.  of  Our  0^^'n  Nutrition,"  p.  203. 

2  "Dietetic  Value  of  Bread,"  p.  136. 

^  "  Hand-Book  of  Digestive  Ferments,"  etc.,  by  Fairchild. 
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ingested  has  to  be  churned  and  handled  by  the  stomach  and 
intestines  in  any  case. 

Taking  all  the  above  facts  into  consideration,  then,  and 
remembering  that  the  digestive  juices  are  normally  secreted,  in 
times  of  sickness,  in  but  very  small  quantities,  should  we  "  tempt 
the  appetite"  with  delicacies,  and  force  the  secretion  of  this 
precious  fluid,  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  forces,  when  every  drop 
of  this  fluid,  thus  forced,  is  obviously  abnormal;  or  should  we 
rest  these  organs,  this  delicate  mechanism,  until  it  returns 
rejuvenated,  spontaneously  and  naturally,  to  the  normal  per- 
formance of  its  functions?  Can  there  be  any  two  answers  to 
this  question? 

A  final  objection  to  this  theory  of  rest  is  the  following.  It 
might  be  urged  that  every  muscle  should  receive  its  proptT 
amount  of  work,  and  that  disuse  of  the  muscle  means,  invari- 
ably, its  atrophy  and  final  degeneration.  We  neglect  our 
muscles  anywhere,  and  this  degeneration  is  sure  to  follow.  This 
is  true,  and  the  simile  might  stand,  were  it  not  for  the  following 
consideration.  The  analogy  is  not  correct.  The  stomach  is  not, 
in  this  case,  a  normally  worked  muscle,  but  an  orerworked  one. 
Its  rest  is  not  the  rest  of  disuse,  but  the  rest  of  recuperation  from 
over-exertion.  As  has  been  shown,  it  frequently  receives  no 
rest,  owing  to  our  modern  artificial  methods  of  living;  hence  all 
rest  received  is  clear  gain.  Again,  how  long  does  it  take  for  our 
muscles  to  degenerate,  and  weaken  from  disease?  Not  days,  nor 
weeks,  nor  months,  but  years!  When  the  proof  shall  be  forth- 
coming that  a  stomach  has  rested  absolutely  for  that  length  of 
time,  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  consider  this  objection — not 
before ! 

But  a  further  and  a  practical  proof  that  the  stomach  is 
strengthened,  and  not  weakened,  by  fasting,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  stomach,  though  weak  and  dyspeptic,  prior  to 
the  fast,  is  able  to  perform  almost  any  amount  of  work  when 
once  more  fairly  started  on  the  task  of  digestion,  at  its  conclusion. 
Doctor  Tanner  (very  foolishly)  ate  "sufficient  food  in  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  aft(>r  breaking  the  fast  to  gain  nine  pounds, 
and  lliirty-six  pounds  in  eight  days,  all  that  I  hail  lost."*     lie 

'  "  Physical  (  ulturo,"  Vol.  V..  i>.  210. 
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suffered  no  apparent  evil  consequences  from  this  rash  proceeding. 
I  cite  this  case  in  order  to  show  what  the  human  stomach  can 
perform,  when  properly  rested,  and  not  to  endorse  Doctor 
Tanner's  foohsh  experiment,  it  must  be  understood.  Everyone, 
moreover,  who  has  ever  fasted  for  any  length  of  time,  has  invari- 
ably noticed  that  almost  an  unlimited  amount  of  food  can  be 
easily  and  thoroughly  digested  for  many  days  after  the  breaking 
of  such  a  protracted  fast;  and,  indeed,  until  a  surfeit  of  food  has 
again  rendered  this  organ  unfit  to  perform  its  proper  functions, 
by  completely  exhausting  the  stock  of  accumulated  vital  force 
which  lies  behind  all  nmscular  action.  In  other  words,  the 
stomach  must  be  re-abused  to  a  certain  extent  before  it  can  again 
be  ''made  sick" — before  it  can  again  become  troublesome  or 
dyspeptic. 

A  closer  insight  into  the  physiological  action  of  fasting  would 
make  this  clear.  The  moment  the  last  morsel  of  food  is  digested, 
and  the  stomach  emptied,  a  general  reconstructive  process  begins; 
a  new  tissue  formation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  broken-down 
cells  are  being  replaced  by  healthy  ones — which  is  Nature's 
method  of  repairing  any  destroyed  or  injured  part  of  the  organ- 
ism. This  replacement  of  cells  means  gradual  replacement  of 
tissue ;  replacement  of  tissue  means  that  a  new  stomach  has  been 
created — a  stomach  in  every  sense  of  the  word  new — as  new  in 
.every  anatomical  sense  as  is  the  filling  in  wounds,  or  between 
the  fractured  ends  of  bones. 

From  this  chain  of  reasoning  follows  a  most  important  con- 
clusion. It  has  frequently  been  stated,  in  works  on  physiology, 
that  the  body  changes  its  composition  once  every  seven  years, 
owing  to  this  very  process  of  cell  change;  i.e.,  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  entire  body  will  have  undergone  a  complete  recon- 
struction as  to  its  tissues,  and  a  new  body  will  be  the  result.  Now 
I  ask,  why  seven  years?  Is  there  any  mystic  power  attributed 
to  this  number  which  would,  ^  priori,  incline  us  to  believe  that 
the  ''magic  seven"  must  complete  our  cycle,  biologically;  or  is 
it  not  rather  that  calculation  has  shown  us  that,  under  the 
existing  modes  of  living,  the  complete  change  is  effected  in  about 
that  time?  Surely  the  latter!  But  does  this  necessarily  prove 
that  this  is  the  right  and  normal  length  of  time  which  should  be 


\\ 
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occupied  by  the  vital  forces,  in  effecting  the  change?  Most 
assuredly  no.  Under  the  existing  modes  of  living;  we  must 
remember  that.  Now,  since  the  present  modes  of  living  are 
monstrously  abnormal;  and  since  our  bodies  are,  consecjuently, 
distinctly  abnormal  in  composition  and  function  throughout  our 
lives,  it  follows  that  all  such  changes  will  be  abnormal  also,  and 
that  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  all  such  changes  is,  at  the 
present  day,  and  under  existing  conditions,  entirely  abnormal. 
Medical  men  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  taken  our  present  diseased 
and  unnatural  condition  as  the  standard  of  health,  instead  of 
realizing  that  our  present  condition  is  both  artificial  and  almor- 
mal  ah  initio.  Hence  their  erroneous  theories  of  health;  hence, 
also,  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  human 
race  is  diseased  more  or  less  all  the  time — even  in  apparent  health, 
as  we  have  previously  seen.     (pp.  61-4.) 

And  it  is  upon  such  foundations:  deductions  drawn  from  a 
study  of  more  or  less  diseased  organisms;  that  all  such  calcula- 
tions as  the  above  are  based.  If,  however,  the  present  mode 
and  rate  of  tissue  building  is  abnormal,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  '^ statistics"  such  as  the  above  are  calculated  from 
erroneous  premises,  and  consequently  wrong.  The  question  is 
this:  Since  the  present  rate  of  tissue  building  or  replacement 
occupies  an  abnormal  length  of  time  for  its  completion,  what, 
under  normal  conditions  of  living,  would  be  the  normal  time? 
Every  fact  in  this  book  goes  to  demonstrate  that  the  length  of 
time  would  be  very  greatly  reduced,  since  the  less  the  quantity 
of  the  food  eaten,  and  the  simpler  it  is  in  quality,  the  greater 
chance  have  the  vital  forces  to  repair  damages  by  tissue  replace- 
ment. Looking  about,  then,  with  these  facts  in  mind,  and 
considering  all  the  data  availai)le,  which  are  afforded  by  ex|)eri- 
ment  and  analogy,  I  became  convinced  (though  I  can  offer  no 
complete  vindication  of  my  belief)  that,  living  on  foods  of  proper 
quality,  and  partaking  of  them  only  in  the  ])roper  (luantity, 
man's  body  should  be  reconstructed  throughout  once  a  yi'ar,  and 
this  has  grown  to  be  a  settled  conviction  with  mc 

Observations  of  the  phenomena  of  fasting  have  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  upon  this  subject,  and  brought  out  a  numlxT  of 
most  suggestive  facts  wiiich  were  ((uitc  luuiscertainabk'  by  and 
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hidden  from  those  who  had  never  observed  cases  of  protracted 
fasts  either  in  themselves  or  in  others.  Hence  the  ignorance  of 
the  medical  profession  on  this  subject.  They  have  never  ob- 
served, nor  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  observing, 
these  phenomena ;  and  consequently  cannot  be  expected  to  draw 
the  vastly  important  chain  of  philosophical  deductions  resulting 
therefrom.  It  is  my  contention  that,  were  cell  change  not 
stunted  and  at  times  almost  checked  by  the  almost  entire  mon- 
opoly of  the  vital  forces  for  the  purposes  of  digestion  and  elimina- 
tion, it  could  be  definitely  ascertained  that  the  body  changes 
with  the  seasons,  as  does  the  snake's  skin,  and  I  look  for  the  not 
far  distant  day  when  science  shall  prove  this  to  be  a  fact — by  the 
observation  of  normal  men  and  women,  instead  of  diseased  ones 
— the  method  now  in  vogue.  | 

Now  my  point  is  this.  Granting  that  the  rate  of  tissue  change 
may  be  thus  reduced,  in  the  body,  from  seven  years  to  one,  by 
adopting  a  simple  and  abstemious  diet,  might  it  not  be  possible 
to  effect  this  complete  change  within  two  or  three  months,  while 
on  an  absolute  fast?  From  what  we  know  of  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  elimination  and  purification  and  tissue  change  during 
that  time,  I  think  we  should  be  quite  justified  in  contending 
that  practically  the  entire  body  (or  at  least  every  part  of  it  which 
was  in  any  way  morbid  or  diseased)  would  have  been  replaced 
by  healthy  tissue  in  that  length  of  time,  under  this  strict  regime. 
A  new  stomach  may  thus  have  been  created,  in  the  time  men- 
tioned; or  any  other  organ,  or  any  set  of  tissues  whatever  may 
thus  have  been  easily  and  surely  replaced. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
influence  of  fasting  upon  the  stomach  and  its  functions.  After 
the  fast  has  been  broken,  there  immediately  appears  a  ravenous 
appetite,  which  must  be  kept  under  control  at  all  costs  for  the 
few  days  during  which  it  lasts.  If  withstood  for  that  period, 
however,  care  being  taken  to  masticate  all  food  eaten  very 
thoroughly,  this  extreme  and  voracious  appetite  will  disappear, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  will  not  return,     (pp.  558-9.) 

This  dangerous  period  once  past,  it  will  be  noticed,  invariably, 
that  there  is  no  desire  for  the  great  hulk  of  food  which  previously 
existed,  and  the  stomach  seems  to  rest  content  with  only  a 
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fraction  of  the  amount  formerly  eaten,  in  order  to  compose  the 
meal.  There  is  no  desire  to  sm-feit,  to  '\stuff."  In  short,  the 
appetite  has  become  normal,  for,  as  Doctor  Oswald  so  well  said :' 
''Only  natural  appetites  have  natural  limits."  Moreover,  the 
appetite  is  more  under  control,  and  no  craving  is  experienced  for 
the  hot,  or  spiced,  or  stinmlating  viands  before  indulged  in.  Of 
course  this  desire  can  be  developed  again;  but  it  must  be  culti- 
vated. Our  normal  taste  must  again  be  perverted  in  order  for 
these  desires  to  again  arise;  and  every  sane  man,  perceiving  this, 
and  noting  the  beneficial  results  to  himself  from  discontinuing 
their  use,  and  having  a  ''start,"  so  to  speak,  which  he  is  unlikely 
to  have  again  (for  some  time,  at  least)  would  surely  seize  the 
opportunity  here  presented,  and  discontinue  their  use  entirely; 
together  with  the  previous  "stuffing" — which  rendered  his  fast 
necessary.  Henceforward,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  him  to 
observe  abstemiousness  and  obey  the  general  laws  of  health  in 
order  to  insm'e  continued  good  health  for  the  rest  of  his  days — 
an  absolute  immunity  from  all  disease,  together  with  robust  and 
vigorous  health. 

The  reason  for  this  (i.e.,  that  the  stomach  does  not  desire  either 
the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  food  craved  before  the  fast  was 
undertaken)  seems  to  be,  partly  that  the  whole  system  is,  by 
reason  of  the  fast,  toned  up  and  rendered  more  normal;  partly 
in  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  learned  to  control  his  appetite; 
but  most  of  all  because  of  the  fact  that,  of  late,  the  stomach  has 
not  been  so  constantly  overstretched  and  distended  that  it  is  not 
"comfortable"  until  it  is  in  this  abnormal  condition.  At  the 
close  of  the  fast,  this  organ,  having  shrunk  to  its  natural  pro- 
portions, refuses  to  be  again  distended  and  engorged  to  the 
previous  unnatural  and  disgusting  extent  without  protest; 
hence  the  inability  to  eat  the  amount  of  food  formerly  ingested. 
Says  Dr.  C.  E.  Page:' 

"Accustomed  to  distention  from  tlu^  bulky  clKiractcr  of  tlie 
old  diet,  if  only  a  ])hysiol()gical  ration  of  the  pure  and  more  nutri- 
tous  food  be  swallowed,  the  stomach  misses  the  stimuhis  of  dis- 
tention:   time  will  he  roipiirod  (in  some  cases)  for  the  stomach  to 

'"Physical  I'xliicat  i«)!i."  p.  'kS. 
»"Tho  Nat unil  Cure/'  p.  213. 
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remodel  itself  as  regards  size — unless  a  large  proportion  of  fruit 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  cereals." 

And  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden  wrote  that:^ 

"In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1903,  Doctor  Underhill  at- 
tempted to  return  to  his  original  methods  of  living,  but  found 
difficulty  in  consuming  the  daily  quantities  of  food  he  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  habit  of  taking." 

^  "Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition,"  p.  78. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   EFFECTS — II 

The  Lurf^. — Fasting  seems  to  affect  the  lungs  at  once  more 
speedily  and  more  effectually  than  almost  any  other  diseased 
organ — the  exception,  being,  perhaps,  the  stomach.  It  nmst  be 
remembered  that  the  lungs  are  themselves  the  great  purifiers  of 
the  blood;  besides  which,  they  are  one  of  the  most  important 
eliminating  organs  we  possess.  Now  since,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (pp.  154-5),  all  the  eliminating  organs  can  and  do  perform  a 
vastly  greater  amount  of  work,  during  a  fast,  than  under  normal 
conditions — owing  to  their  being  unimpeded  by  the  constant 
deposit  in  them  of  unnecessary  material,  and  the  gi*eater  vitality 
at  their  disposal — it  follows  that  the  breath  will  be  far  more 
heavily  loaded  with  organic  impurities  than  it  generally  is — 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  case.  Elimination,  by  means  of 
the  lungs,  is  carried  on  with  almost  incredible  rapidity;  lung 
tissue  seeming  to  possess  the  inherent  power  of  healing  itself  in 
a  far  shorter  time,  and  more  effectually,  than  any  other  organ 
which  may  be  diseased.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  that,  in  all 
cases  where  a  fast  has  been  undertaken,  in  order  to  cure  lung 
troubles  of  any  description,  such  fasts  have  always  terminated 
more  speedily  and  satisfactority  than  in  other  cases;  and  such 
fasts  are  also  undertaken  far  more  easily,  and  the  deprivation 
and  lack  of  food  noticed  even  less,  in  such  cases,  than  in  any 
other  cases  whatever. 

All  this  enables  us  to  perceive  the  extent  to  whieh  we  must 
liave  abused  our  lungs,  in  order  for  them  to  have  reached  their 
present  diseased  condition. 

Consumptive  cases,  it  is  true,  are  apt,  apparently,  to  eolla|)so, 
more  or  less  fretiuently,  when  a  fast  is  enlerecl  uj)on  ;  an  e\t  renie 
degree  of  debility  being  noticed.     This,  1  Ihink.  may  be  «hie  lo  a 

J'.)") 
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number  of  causes.  (1)  They  have,  in  all  probability,  been 
''kept  up"  for  some  time  past  on  stimulants,  tonics,  drugs,  etc.; 
and  the  reaction  from  such  stinmlation  must,  of  necessity,  be 
severe.  (2)  Their  food  (milk,  eggs,  etc.)  is  also  highly  stimulat- 
ing, and  reaction  would  follow  the  withdrawal  of  that  also. 
(3)  The  real  condition  of  the  patient  is  extreme  weakness  and  J 
debility — which  condition  the  fasting  but  renders  manifest,  or 
brings  to  the  surface,  (pp.  520-3.)  Owing  to  the  disease,  and 
to  its  treatment,  extreme  debility  has  resulted,  and  the  fact  that 
this  debility  is  not  apparent,  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the 
patient  has  been  ''kept  up"  on  stimulants,  food,  etc. — the  process 
of  weakening  and  exhausting  the  vital  powers  continuing  un- 
checked and  unabated.  Now,  when  this  stimulation  is  with- 
drawn, "  collapse  "  would  invariably  follow ;  but  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  fasting  has  merely  brought  to  the  surface  or  ren- 
dered apparent  such  a  condition;  and  not  that  the  fasting  has 
itself  caused  or  induced  such  a  state.  It  was  already  there ;  and 
the  fasting  has  but  exposed  it  to  our  eyes — opening  them  to  the 
true  condition  of  the  patient. 

What  has  just  been  said,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  theory 
of  fasting,  previously  outlined,  will  enable  us  to  perceive  the 
true  rationale  of  the  cure.  We  can  almost  see  and  feel  the  lung 
tissue  of  the  diseased  patient  (so  easily  can  we  understand  what 
happens)  eliminating  the  effete  and  foul  material,  with  which 
it  is  more  or  less  saturated.  We  can  readily  perceive  how  the 
process  of  purification  continues;  the  gradual  cleansing  and 
purifying  of  the  tissues — they  being  unhampered  by  the  deposits 
of  constant,  fresh  supplies  of  food,  calling  for  and  necessitating 
aeration.  Once  withdraw  this  additional  supply,  this  overplus 
of  food  material,  which  necessitates  constant  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  lungs,  to  properly  aerate  it;  conserve  the  energy,  by 
relieving  the  system  of  "its  great,  its  principal  strain — the  diges- 
tion, assimilation,  and  elimination  of  food  matter,  in  excess  of 
bodily  needs,"  and  we  have  the  rational  basis  for  the  cure  of  all 
pulmonary  troubles  laid  bare  before  our  eyes. 

No  accumulation  of  impurities  could,  under  this  treatment, 
long  remain  embedded  in  the  lung  tissue ;  no  inflammation  that 
could  not  be  speedily  reduced;  no  "tubercle  bacillus,"  but  that 
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would  be  speedily  starved  out,  for  sheer  lack  of  sufficient  nutri- 
ment to  render  the  perpetuation  of  its  life  possible. 

The  great  sense  of  freedom  which  is  experienced  in  the  lungs, 
and  the  ability  to  talk  and  sing  with  greater  clearness  and  facihty, 
and  with  greater  range  and  depth  of  tone  than  has  been  experi- 
enced, perhaps,  in  months  and  years,  will  amply  testify  that  the 
lungs  are  far  sounder  and  more  normal  than  they  have  been — 
perhaps  ever ! 

Liver  and  Kidneys. — AVhat  has  been  said  above,  regarding  the 
lungs,  applies,  in  a  sense,  to  these  two  great  purifying  organs. 
Overeating  is  the  cause  of  their  clogged  and  diseased  condition — 
the  excessive  work  imposed  upon  them  in  order  to  filter  and 
eliminate  the  great  amount  of  material  forced  into  the  circulation 
— thus  causing  this  premature  breakdown.*  The  rationale  of  the 
cure  is  the  same  and  as  obvious  for  all.  A  constant  elimination 
of  impurities,  organic  and  inorganic,  unimpeded  by  the  addition 
of  other  material  needing  '^filtering"  (purification),  together 
with  the  added  stock  of  vital  force  from  which  these  organs  can 
now  draw — all  these  causes  working  together  must  bring  about 
a  speedy  restoration  of  health,  and  a  freedom  of  those  organs 
from  their  diseased  condition.  Examples  of  cures  of  these 
organs  will  be  found  on  pp.  195-7  and  on  p.  222. 

The  Bowels. — We  now  come  to  consider  the  effects  of  fasting 
upon  the  remaining  great  eliminating  organ — the  bowels.  But 
little  need  Ix'  said,  in  this  relation,  beyond  referring  the  reader 
to  what  has  been  said  in  the  chapter  on  '^The  Enema";  merely 
noting  here  some  ivw  important  points  that  belong,  more  par- 
ticularly, to  this  branch  of  the  question — the  inthience  of  fastim) 
upon  the  bowels. 

We  have  seen  (pp.  420-1),  that,  after  the  digestion  of  the  last 
meal,  ])ri()r  to  the  fast,  the  bowels  practically  cease  to  function, 
and  continue  in  that  condition  for  days— often  until  the  com- 
pletion of  a  protracted  fast.-     As  Doctor  Oswald  observed: 

'"T.ivcr  :uh1  Kidneys,"  by  Susanna  Dotids,  M.I).,  p.  10. 

'  Kirkc:  "  IMiysiolojry,"  i).*r)()S.  Tliis  docs  not  iv^rt'o  alto^rrthor  with  iVx-tor 
Schrott's  exi>erit«n('o,  liowever;  sec  "  I'amilv  I'hv>ifian,"  l)V  J(k>1  Shrw  .  M  1>  , 
p.  792. 
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''The  colon  contracts,  and  the  smaller  intestines  retain  all  but 
the  most  irritating  ingesta."^ 

This  remaining  material  must  be  removed  by  enemas. 

The  principal  effect  of  fasting  upon  the  bowels  is,  therefore, 
to  force  them  to  become  more  or  less  emptied,  and  remain  so 
tlii'oughout  the  fast.  The  intestinal  walls  become  cleansed; 
while  the  other  great  requisite  for  a  successful  cure  is  also  sup- 
plied, viz.,  rest.  Once  the  bowels  become  empty — rid  of  their 
poisonous  contents — the  work  of  purification  and  revitalizing 
progresses  rapidly,  while  the  soothing  effect  of  the  water  injected 
(in  tepid  enemas)  will  greatly  assist  in  allaying  any  inflammation 
that  may  be  present.  No  case  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels; 
no  case  of  ulceration;  no  case  of  the  dreaded  (and  grossly  mal- 
treated) appendicitis^  could  fail  to  be  cured  by  profuse  water 
drinking,  copious  tepid  enemas,  proper  massage  and  a  pro- 
tracted fast.  (In  cases  where  the  wall  is  not  actually  ruptured.) 
There  is  no  case  of  piles  that  could  fail  to  be  benefited  or  entirely 
cured  by  this  treatment.^    Doctor  Shew  wrote,  on  this  subject: 

''There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  produce  so  great  relief 
in  piles  as  fasting.  If  the  fit  is  severe,  live  a  whole  day  (or  even 
two,  if  necessary)  upon  pure,  soft,  cold  water  alone.  Give,  then, 
very  lightly  of  vegetable  food.  Those  who  have  suffered  the  agony 
of-  this  affection,  if  they  will  but  have  patience  to  try  this  means, 
will  find  the  truth  of  my  remarks."* 

I  may  add  that  I  have  observed  some  most  striking  examples 
of  such  cures  myself. 

Again,  I  do  not  know  of  any  cure  that  is  so  potent  in  all  cases 
of  chronic  constipation  or  enervating  diarrhoea  as  this  of  fasting; 

1  "Fasting,  Hydropathy  and  Exercise,"  p.  53, 

2  "  Sir  Frederick  Treves  contends  that  this  distended  state  of  the  ccecum 
encourages  catarrh  of  the  appendix  by  dragging  upon  it  and  blocking  its 
orifice,  as  well  as  by  twisting  it  and  thus  interfering  with  its  blood  supply." 
("A.  B.-Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition,"  p.  141.)  Gilbert  Barling  also  traces  the 
relationship  between  appendicitis  and  diet.  "In  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,"  he  writes,  "the  attack  of  appendicitis  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
unsuitable  food — pork,  mackerel,  over-ripe  and  under-ripe  fniit,  uncooked 
vegetables."  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Vol.  I.,  1903,  p.  61.)  Doctor  Rabagliati  has 
contended  very  strongly  against  the  present  system  of  operations  for  cases  of 
appendicitis;   see  his  "Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  pp.  519-20. 

3  See  "Piles  and  Their  Treatment,"  by  James  C.  Jackson,  M.D. 
*  "Water  Cure  in  Pregnancy  and  Childbirth,"  pp.  79-80. 
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and  I  know  of  no  case  that  has  failed  to  be  entirely  cured — to 
disappear  utterly — when  once  their  cause  has  been  removed — 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  colon,  and  whole  alimentary 
canal. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  in  this  connection,  suggested  by 
the  recent  utterances  of  Professor  Metchnikoff — representing,  to 
my  mind,  the  result  of  the  extreme  anti-vital  doctrines  at  present 
in  vogue,  and  leading  to  pure  nonsense,  when  carried  to  their 
logical  conclusion.  Thus,  realizing  that  the  condition  of  the 
large  intestine  is  a  source  of  infection,  auto-intoxication,  and 
disease  in  many  cases,  he  goes  on : 

''The  fact  that  a  human  being  was  capable  of  carrying  on  an 
apparently  normal  life  for  thirty  years  in  the  absence  of  a  large 
intestine  is  good  proof  that  the  organ  in  question  is  not  necessary 
to  man,  though  it  has  not  yet  become  rudimentary."  ^ 

He  consequently  advocates  cutting  this  organ  out  entirely! 
(pp.  74-5.)  Could  anything  be  more  preposterous  than  this? 
One  might  as  well  contend  that  because  some  men  have  been 
enabled  to  live  with  a  portion  of  their  cerebrum  missing,  that, 
consequently,  the  brain  is  an  unnecessary  organ — and  it  assuredly 
would  be,  in  such  reasoning  as  the  above!  One  would  think 
that,  instead  of  cutting  out  the  organ  in  question,  because  it  was 
in  a  more  or  less  diseased  condition,  the  more  rational  course 
would  be  to  leave  the  offending  intestine  in  statu  quo — only  to 
cleanse  it,  and  render  it  sweet  and  clean  by  proper  food  habits. 
This  is  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  and  by  Doctor 
Higgins;  see  his  ''Humaniculture,"  pp.  85,  176,  239. 

The  ills  arising  from  proctitis,  and  the  auto-infection  resulting 
from  a  foul  and  diseased  colon  are  too  numerous  to  l)e  mentioned 
here;  it  can  be  stated,  merely,  that  judicious  fasting,  continucni 
until  the  return  of  natural  hunger,  cannot  fail  to  comj)l('l('ly 
cure  every  case  of  any  such  disease,  where  recovery  is  pos- 
sible. 

One  o})jection  must  be  answered  before  passing  on.  It  has 
been  urged  that  this  coniijlctc  ('mj)tying  of  tlic  bowels  is  by  no 
means  a  desirable  condition  —if  not   a  highly  dangerous  one — 

•"The  Naturo  of  Man,"  \k  71. 
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the  bowels  being  normally  somewhat  distended,  and  their  com- 
plete collapse  might  injure  them  and  render  them  unfit  for 
work,  when  again  called  upon  to  digest  and  eliminate  food 
material. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  chapter  on  ''The  Stomach"  will  also 
apply  here.  Most  people  have  an  idea  that  theii*  bowels  are 
constructed  like  telescopes,  and  that  they  will  collapse  as  soon 
as  the  gases  and  faeces  contained  within  them  are  withdrawn. 
How  absurd  such  a  contention  is  should  be  clearly  perceived  by 
anyone  having  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  physiology. 
From  the  practical  standpoint,  of  course,  all  cases  of  fasting — as 
well  as  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher — absolutely 
disprove  any  such  fantastic  and  erroneous  notions.  Doctors 
Woods  and  Merrill  found  that  the  faeces  were  of  practically  the 
same  chemical  composition  throughout  a  two  days'  fast.  See 
Report  of  Investigations  on  The  Digestibility  and  Nutritive  Value 
of  Bread,  pp.  39-40. 

The  Heart. — I  need  say  little  here  beyond  what  has  already 
been  said  in  the  chapter  on  ''The  Pulse."  The  greatly  increased 
or  lessened  pulsation  there  noted  was  due,  of  course,  to  the 
increased  or  lessened  action  of  the  heart — Nature  raising  or 
lowering  the.  rate  of  pulsation  as  best  suits  her  needs  for  the 
occasion;  and  the  reason,  though  we  cannot  always  perceive 
and  understand  it,  is,  we  may  be  sure,  a  good  one.  That  the 
heart  is  invariably  strengthened  and  invigorated  by  fasting  is 
true  beyond  a  doubt;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  must  be  so; 
first,  because  of  the  purer  blood  which  the  heart  is  called  upon 
to  pump  through  its  chambers;  the  heart  itself  being  nourished 
by  this  very  blood;  and  secondly,  because  the  amount  of  useless 
and  fatty  tissue,  etc.,  which  the  heart  is  called  upon  to  supply 
with  blood  has  been  greatly  lessened  and  reduced — calling  for  a 
less  powerful  stream  of  blood  to  reach  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
than  formerly.  Thirdly,  because  constant  stimulation  of  the 
heart  is  now  lacking.  (i\  p.  461.)  For  these  reasons,  then,  and 
for  others  which  I  need  not  here  enumerate,  I  take  the  stand 
that  fasting  is  the  greatest  of  all  strengtheners  of  weak  hearts — 
being,  in  fact,  its  only,  rational,  physiological  cure. 
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The  Muscles. — We  need  say  nothing  further  regarding  the 
effects  of  fasting  upon  the  muscles  than  has  been  already  said  in 
the  chapter  on  ''Exercise/'  pp.  378-87. 

Sexual  Organs. — In  all  cases  in  which  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  questioning  the  patient  undergoing  a  fast  of 
any  considerable  duration,  the  answer  has  always  been  the  same ; 
viz.,  that  all  sexual  intercourse,  during  a  fast,  becomes  a  practical 
impossibility,  after  the  first  few  days.  While  in  progress,  it 
renders  the  patient  practically  impotent,  and  seems  to  sap  the 
vital  center  of  life  to  its  very  roots.  A  temporary  suspension  of 
this  function  seems  to  exist;  a  complete  lack  of  sexual  energy 
being  manifest,'  and  continuing  until  the  fast  is  ready  to  be 
broken — when  this  function  returns,  in  its  full  vigor  and  force, 
together  with  hunger,  etc.  For  this  reason,  fasting  patients 
must  be  allowed  the  greatest  latitude;  they  should  be  "pam- 
pered," and  allowed  whatever  they  desire  or  crave.  As  Mr. 
Purinton  so  well  remarked:^ 

"...  A  fourth  common  error  lies  in  neglecting  to  pro- 
vide against  the  strain  on  the  soul.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  contro- 
vert in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  all  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  and 
the  thought-heritage  of  a  race;  you  may  have  seen  newspaper 
reports  of  people  'made  insane  through  fasting' — through  faulty 
fasting.  There  must  first  be  an  inner  incentive,  second  an  outer 
wisdom.  Forced  starving  is  more  fatal  than  forced  stuffing — 
since  both  soul  and  body  protest.  .  .  .  You  must  want  to 
fast  more  than  you  want  to  eat,  before  you  can  fast  with  absolute 
safety." 

1  may  add  that  in  all  diseased  states  that  condition  prevails. 
But  to  return.     This  lack  of  sexual  energy  seems  to  be  almost 

invariably  present  during  a  fast  of  any  duration;  and  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  general  feeling  of  vigor,  which  may  be 
practically  unabated.     This  distinction  must  be  kej)t  carefully 

>  Doctor  Hunter  remarked  that  "in  the  ca.se  of  stronp;  sexual  piussion."  meat 
must  be  eaten  in  .small  nuantities,  and  the  starving::  process  for  a  time  will 
prove  hifjhly  beneficial.'*  ("Manhood  Wrecked  and  Restored,"  p.  219.) 
"And."  say.s  Tolstoy  ("The  Morals  of  Diet,"  p.  31).  "a  man  who  overeats 
himself  is  not  able  to  stni<jp:le  with  laziness— and  a  man  who  overeats  him.'<<Mf 
and  is  idle  will  never  be  able  to  st  niirple  with  scwial  lust .  Then^fore.  acconlin^ 
to  all  moral  teachin^.'^,  the  aspiration  after  abstinence  commences  with  the 
stnipgle  with  the  lust  of  j;luttonv     and  it  begins  bv  f:usting." 

2  "  Philosophy  of  Fasting,"  p."  101, 
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in  mind.  The  energy  apparently  lost,  during  the  fast,  is  sexual 
vigor  only,  and  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  the  general  feeling 
of  nervous  laxity — this  depending,  apparently,  upon  other 
considerations. 

My  readers  will,  of  course,  urge  that  this  complete  loss  of 
sexual  energy — this  feeling  of  lowered  vitality — argues  that  such 
vitality  has  actually  been  lost,  and  refutes  my  position  that  no 
energy  is,  in  reality,  ever  lost  during  these  trying  periods.  At 
first  sight,  I  admit,  the  evidence  seems  conclusive;  there  is  no 
energy  where  formerly  there  was — more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances.  This  much  is  admitted.  But,  if  we  examine 
the  facts  a  little  more  closely,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  no  energy 
is,  in  reality  lost,  in  this  instance,  any  more  than  in  any  other 
case  of  apparently  lessened  or  weakened  functioning. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
every  form  of  artificial  stimulation — both  liquid  and  solid — has 
now  been  withdrawn;  while  the  mental  influences  and  environ- 
ment without  doubt  greatly  assist  in  keeping  the  patient's 
attention  centered  upon  his  body,  from  a  purely  scientific  or 
medical  point  of  view;  and  away  from  all  other  morbid  crav- 
ings and  outside  suggestions  and  distractions,  which  would  ordi- 
narily have  great  influence  over  him.  He  is  occupied  in  getting 
well.  All  these  causes  doubtless  unite  into  an  appreciable  and 
weighty  factor. 

In  the  next  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fasting 
patient  is  a  sick  patient;  often  highly  diseased,  and  lacking  in 
vitality  at  all  times — such  energy  as  is  usually  manifested  being 
largely  a  matter  of  stimulation.  When  this  is  withdrawn,  the 
patient  naturally  collapses,  until  sufficient  vitality  is  again 
accumulated  to  become  manifest. 

Third,  what  energy  there  is  present  is  diverted  solely  into  the 
channel  of  cleansing  and  purifying  the  system;  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  sexual  organs  to  be  utilized  elsewhere;  and,  such  is 
Nature's  economy,  every  useless  expenditure  or  even  mainte- 
nance of  vitality  (and  there  can  be  no  maintenance  without  ex- 
penditure), is  discontinued  for  organic,  vital  reasons;  and  this 
energy  is  used  in  ridding  the  system  of  the  foul  material  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  diseased  condition — and  of  the  fast.    There  is, 
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therefore,  no  actual  loss  of  energy,  but  redistribution,  and  its 
utilization  elsewhere.  And,  as  an  example,  I  may  quote  the 
following  fact,  which  tends  strongly  to  support  my  theory  as 
correct.  It  is  that  in  certain  cases  {e.g.,  that  of  Mr.  Patterson 
mentioned  on  ])}).  213-15),  the  finger  nails  practically  ceased 
growing,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  organism  was  evidencino- 
great  vital  power — in  that  the  patient  was  rapidly  regaining  his 
health.  Thus,  while  there  can  be  no  questioning  the  fact  that 
the  vital  powers  were  unabated,  and  even  augnu^nted,  certain 
indications  would  seem  to  point  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 

Fourth,  that  this  theory  is  correct  is  demonstrated  by  actual 
practice.  If  the  energy  were  actually  expended  or  totally  lost 
and  gone  from  the  body,  it  could  only  return  with  the  resumption 
of  eating;  i.e.,  after  the  first  meal  has  begun  to  be  assimilated. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  sexual  vigor  returns  (together  with 
hunger)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast,  and  before  the  ingestion  of  ' 
the  first  meal.  On  the  theory  of  complete  expenditure  or  loss,  \ 
this  would  be  quite  inexplicable;  while,  on  the  theory  defended 
in  this  book,  it  affords  a  complete  practical  proof  of  the  theory, 
and  demonstrates,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  with- 
drawal— not  loss — has  been  the  actual  process  involved. 

Lastly,  that  my  theory  of  the  case  is  correct  is  conclusiwly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many  persons — practically  impotent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fast — regain  their  full  sexual  vigor  as  it 
progresses — it  being  completely  restored  at  its  close.  The  vigor 
and  healthfulness  of  these  parts  have  thus  been  regained,  together 
with  that  of  every  part  of  the  organism.  If  it  were  true,  how- 
e\'er,  that  we  received  our  strength  and  energy  onl}-  from  food, 
how  impossible  such  a  result!  And  how  completely  this  fact 
disproves  that  absurd  notion,  and  indirectly  ])rnv(>s  the  theory 
of  vitality  elaborated  on  pp.  225-303. 

The  Uterus  and  Female  Generative  Organs. — This  subject  has 
been  well  and  fully  discussed  by  other  authors  who  have  treated 
the  question  fi-oin  the  hy,L:;ienic  standpoint,  and  to  these  authors 
I  refer  the  reader.  See  Dewey:  ''New  Era  for  Women,"  pp. 
170-353;  Trail:  'TtiTiiK^  Diseiises  and  Displacements;"  Mae- 
fadden:  'Tower  and  Heauty  of  Superb  WoFuanhood,"  etc. 
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The  Secretions. — In  discussing  the  effects  of  fasting  upon  the 
stomach  (pp.  482-94),  we  saw  that  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  was  entirely  suspended  during  all  cases  of  fasting;  and,  in 
any  cases  where  food  is  withheld,  the  secretion  is  withheld  also 
— so  long  as  food  is  not  ingested.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  may 
be  said  to  be  true  of  all  the  other  secretions  also.  The  amount 
of  these  secretions  is  at  most  times  very  large.  Says  Dr.  A.  B. 
Jamison  : 

"The  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
from  six  to  fourteen  pints;  of  pancreatic  juice,  one  pint;  of  bile, 
there  are  two  or  three  pints,  and  of  saliva,  one  to  three  pints.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  juices  secreted  during  digestion  in  a  man 
weighing  140  pounds,  amount  to  twenty-three  pounds  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  These  fluids  are  poured  back  and  forth  in  the  process 
of  transforming  food  into  flesh  and  eliminating  waste  material."^ 

The  intestinal  juices  certainly  cease  to  be  secreted  to  any 
great  extent — save  in  some  cases  of  deranged  liver,  where  bile 
seems  to  be  secreted  in  unusually  large  amounts,  occasionally 
finding  its  way  backwards  to  the  stomach,  where  it  is  vomited — 
to  the  ultimate  great  relief  of  the  patient.  The  bile  in  such 
cases  is  invariably  evil-smelling  and  poisonous;  the  secretion 
being  tainted,  and  indicative  of  the  foul  conditions  present. 

The  saliva  also  ceases  to  be  secreted  in  such  large  amounts  as 
is  usually  the  case;  and,  in  this  instance,  we  have  the  analogy 
of  sleep  to  guide  us,  where,  as  we  know,  the  secretion  practically 
ceases  altogether — another  illustration  of  Nature's  economy  in 
vital  matters;  while  in  Kirke's  ''Physiology,"  we  are  informed 
that,  during  a  fast,  alkaline  saliva  gradually  becomes  neutral. 
(p.  301.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  saliva  flows  quite  as  freely 
as  usual,  and  in  some  cases  this  secretion  is  tainted  and  extremely 
unpleasant  in  taste.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis,  e.g.  (pp.  183-6), 
so  unpleasant  was  it,  indeed,  as  to  almost  excite  vomiting  on 
numerous  occasions.  This  unpleasant  symptom  will  gradually 
lessen,  however,  and  disappear  altogether  before  the  fast  is 
ready  to  be  broken.  The  only  measures  we  can  adopt,  in  such 
cases,  are  those  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  ''The  Tongue  and 
the  Breath." 

1 ''  Intestinal  Ills,"  pp.  5-6. 
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Doctor  Schrott,  on  his  study  of  fasting  cases,  noted  that: 

"Those  patients  whose  digestive  organs  have  suffered  a  long 
time,  throw  off  an  incredible  amount  of  expectoration  while  un- 
dergoing the  strong  cure.  This  matter  is  first  thick,  tough, 
gelatinous,  transparent,  white,  and  slim}'  in  character.  Later  it 
becomes  gray,  yellowish,  or  greenish,  pus-like  and  offensive  in 
quality.  At  times  an  increase  of  expectoration  comes  on,  fol- 
lowed or  attended  by  a  febrile  excitement  of  the  system.  At 
this  time  large  lumps,  as  it  were,  of  tough,  slimy  sul)stances  are 
thrown  off,  which  almost  choke  the  patient  at  the  time.  By 
degrees  this  expectoration  grows  less,  and  at  length  ceases  during 
the  cure."^ 

In  such  cases  we  clearly  perceive  how  Nature  adopts  every 
possil)le  a\'enue  of  elimination,  to  serve  her  purposes — the 
ridding  of  the  system  of  the  impurities  it  contains,  the  real  cause 
of  the  disease. 

The  Senses. — In  man,  the  senses  are  comparatively  s]-)eaking 
dulled — this  condition  being  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  abnormal 
habits  of  living.  In  all  other  animals,  and  even  in  birds,-  the 
senses  are  most  acute,  and  are  immensely  superior  to  man's. 
But,  in  times  of  fasting,  the  senses  are  acutened,  and  that 
remarkably,  in  every  case  without  exception  that  I  have  ever 
observed,  or  of  which  I  have  read.  So  distinctive  a  sign  is  this, 
indeed,  that  it  has  been  looked  upon,  by  those  conversant  with 
hygienic  literature,  as  a  more  or  less  certain  indication  that  the 
patient  is  fasting ;  the  acuteness  of  perception  being  most  marked 
in  practically  every  case  observed. 

Now,  this  acuteness  generally  depends,  I  believe,  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  degree  of  vitality  present,  both  in  the  sense  organ 
itself,  in  the  senses  centers  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  organism 
as  a  whole.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  established  than  the  fact 
that  poor  health  and  depleted  vitality  go  hand  in  hand,'-  and 

iShcw:  "Family  Physician,"  j).  T'.X). 

»Seo  X.  Raspail:  "Tlio  Sonso  of  Smell  in  lairds." 

'That  lack  of  \ntality  is  hannful,  even  dani^erous.  has  always  Ix^mi  known 
to  tho  medical  profession;  but  it  has  l>een  deplored  chiellv  ui>on  the  j^nnuids 
that  it  renders  us  iinahle  to  successf\illy  "combat  dis<»as4'.  '  or.  mon'  riMvntly, 
that  we  could  not  "withstand  the  attacks  of  disease  ^enns."  Hut,  sincv  \vc 
now  know  that  such  beliefs  are  ill-founded,  for  the  reason  that  the  disease  is 
the  process  of  combat inj;  itself;   and  that  ^enns  are  but  friends,  no  apprclieii- 
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correspondingly  weaken  and  de^^den  the  sense  perceptions.  This 
being  the  case,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  acutening 
of  the  senses  indicates  an  increased  amount  of  vitality — thus 
indirectly  proving,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  my  conten- 
tion that  the  ingestion  and  oxidation  of  food  does  not  in  any 
sense  increase  our  vitality,  but  on  the  contrary,  detracts  from  it. 

Among  the  particularly  noticeable  symptoms  are  the  following : 
The  eyes  become  clear  and  bright  (an  invariable  sign) ;  the  sense 
of  touch  and  that  of  smell  are  also  very  greatly  sharpened — this 
latter  frequently  resulting  from  a  thorough  physiological  cleans- 
ing of  the  nasal  passages  from  catarrhal  matter,  etc.,  which  had 
not  been  elTected,  perhaps,  for  many  years!  That  the  sense  of 
taste  has  been  greatly  acutened  is  evident  to  the  patient  directly 
the  fast  is  broken  (though  there  is,  of  course,  no  direct  way  of 
ascertaining  this  during  the  fast)  by  the  fact  that  his  taste  will 
have  become  far  more  sensitive  and  discriminating  than  before, 
and  to  very  marked  degree.  In  all  cases  these  four  senses  are 
rendered  far  more  acute  by  fasting;  and,  as  before  stated,  I 
never  have  known  of  a  case,  directly  or  indirectly,  w^here  they 
have  failed  to  be  benefited  in  this  very  noticeable  manner. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  results  of  all  are,  perhaps, 
noticeable  in  cases  of  acutened  hearing.  The  restoration  and 
extension  of  this  sense,  during  a  fast,  is  little  short  of  miraculous 
-^sometimes  restoring  the  sense  to  a  better  condition  than  it  had 
been  in  for  many  years  past,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  hear 
words,  sounds,  etc.,  which  had  previously  been  extremely  faint 
or  quite  inaudible,  and  that  for  many  years!  Mr.  Davis,  e.g.j 
almost  entirely  restored  his  hearing  (bringing  it  from  an  ex- 
tremely defective  condition   to    one  of   great  acuteness,   and 

sion  need  be  felt  on  these  scores.  But  it  is  dangerous,  and  a  cause  of  ill-health 
none  the  less,  for  the  following  reason.  Lack  of  vitality — of  the  life  force — 
enables  but  a  small  amount,  an  insufficient  quantity,  to  reach  the  various 
bodily  organs;  above  all,  the  organs  of  digestion  and  elimination,  upon  which 
always  falls  the  bulk  of  the  internal  work.  An  insufficient  amount  of  vital 
energy,  therefore,  being  supplied  to  these  organs,  will  cause  them  to  function 
imperfectly;  and  the  process  of  retention  of  effete  material  within  the  system 
(and  consequent  disease)  will  begin.  Weakened  and  imperfect  functioning  of 
the  organs  is  the  greatest  cause  of  disease  that  we  know;  and,  invariably,  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  vitality  and  the  degree  of  functional 
acti\dty  of  these  organs  is  not  equal  to  the  amount  of  food  material  they  are 
called  upon  to  eliminate.  The  moment  the  balance  is  thus  upset,  the  process 
of  accumulation  of  disease  begins.  See,  in  this  connection,  "  Dangers  of  Food  " 
by  A.  Broadbent,  p.  12. 
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extreme  susceptibility),  this  being  a  case  that  had  long  been 
given  up  by  the  "specialists"  as  hopeless  and  beyond  re])air! 
The  case  of  Robert  B.  (r.  pp.  197-8),  is  another  case  in  which 
hearing  was  restored  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  wonderful 
manner,  as  the  details  of  the  case  plainly  show. 

The  explanation  of  such  cures  is  undoubtedly  that  involved  in 
every  case  of  a  similar  nature — the  oxidation  and  elimination  of 
the  encumbering  material  present  at  the  affected  part,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Hence,  its  final  elimination  from  the 
system  necessitated  final  relief  of  th^  affected  part.  The  trouble 
that  is  frequently  caused  by  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube — 
due  to  inflammation* — can,  of  course,  be  rectified  by  fasting,  as 
can  any  other  inflammation — thus  rendering  unnecessary  the 
numerous  operations  that  are  now  performed  upon  the  ear. 

The  Blood. — Since  the  blood  is  the  medium  through  which  all 
changes  within  the  organism  are  effected;  the  great  channel 
through  and  by  which  is  conveyed  the  effete  and  worn  out 
material  to  the  eliminating  organs;  the  conveyor  of  nutrient 
elements  from  the  di'gestive  system  to  the  tissues  throughout  the 
body;  cleanser,  purifier,  we  might  almost  say  the  life  principal 
itself;  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  effects  of  fasting 
would  be  noticed  at  once  and  in  a  marked  degree  in  this  all- 
pervading  medium.    Such  must  be,  and  in  fact  is,  the  case. 

Of  the  detailed  chemical  and  microscopical  changes  that  take 
place  within  the  blood  during  a  protracted  fast  I  cannot  speak, 
not,  as  yet,  having  had  the  opportunity  to  make  such  observa- 
tions. Here,  I  suggest,  is  a  wide  field  for  investigation  and 
research,  and  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Let  us  suppose,  e.g.,  that  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  be  drawn  from  a  patient  at  the  commencement  of  the  fast, 
carefully  analyzed  and  subjected  to  microscopic  examination. 
The  results  are  carefully  noted.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fast — 
at  the  return  of  hunger — the  same  quantity  of  blood  is  again 
diawii  from  the  patient  and  subjected  to  the  same  detailed 
analysis.  Now  let  the  results  be  compared.  The  comparison 
would  be  most  instructive.  The  complete  change  in  (lie  coiu- 
'  Black:  "  Hearing  and  How  to  Keep  It,"  pp.  VJ-rA). 
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position  of  the  blood  would  at  once  and  forever  demonstrate  the 
difference  between  this  fluid  in  the  diseased  condition  and  in  the 
normal  state.  Further,  by  collecting  and  analyzing  a  number  of 
samples  of  such  ''normal"  blood  and  comparing  the  results 
attained,  a  '^standard"  type  of  normal,  healthful  blood  might 
be,  theoretically,  established — any  deviation  from  which  would 
show,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  patient  was  in  a  more  or  less 
morbid  and  diseased  condition.  Still  further,  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  results  attained,  in  analyzing  a  number  of  cases  of 
one  disease,  and  by  comparing  such  results  with  the  normal,  or 
"standard"  blood,  we  should  assuredly  find,  eventually,  a  uni- 
formity of  result,  a  constant  deviation  in  one  direction  from  the 
normal  blood  composition.  This  deviation  being  noted,  and  its 
microscopical  and  chemical  composition  being  compared  with 
that  of  numerous  other  cases  of  other  diseases,  we  should  thus, 
by  comparison,  obtain  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  in  various  diseased  conditions;  and,  by  comparing 
these  results  and  noticing  such  differences  and  variations,  we 
could  thus,  for  the  first  time,  have  a  new  and  infallible  method 
of  diagnosis — "diagnosis  by  the  blood" — since  we  could  invari- 
ably tell  what  disease  existed,  by  merely  analyzing  the  blood  and 
noting  its  chemical  composition  and  microscopical  peculiarities 
in  each  case. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  this  suggestion  is  by  no  means  new, 
but  that  such  analyses  have  often  been  made  before,  in  diseased 
conditions,  and  diet  and  medicine,  prescribed  according  to  the 
results  of  the  analysis.  To  this  I  reply  that  such  analyses  in  the 
past  have  rarely  had  any  practical  significance  (even  in  the  com- 
paratively few  cases  in  which  they  have  been  attempted),  for  the 
reason  that  the  medical  fraternity  has  never  had  any  "standard" 
of  blood  with  which  to  compare  the  samples  before  them;  all 
so-called  "normal"  blood  being  undoubtedly  more  or  less 
diseased  already,  and  by  no  means  normal,  since  such  "normal " 
blood  only  exists  in  the  body  of  the  patient  who  has  just  com- 
pleted a  fast,  or  who  is  living  so  extremely  abstemiously  and 
hygienically,  and  so  in  accordance  with  all  the  laws  of  Nature, 
that  his  blood  is  constantly  normal  and  pure;  and  this  does  not 
happen  probably  as  often  as  once  in  a  hundred  thousand  cases. 
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The  usual  standards  taken  are  those  of  "perfectly  healthy 
men"  (su])posedly) — those  who  are  enjoying  apparent  good 
health  and  have  sufficient  vitality  to  render  them  capable  of 
undergoing  a  certain  amount  of  fatigue,  etc.  Such  men  are 
usually  more  or  less  athletes.  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  athletes  are  frequently  far  from  healthy,  in  many  respects, 
while  their  blood  is  undoubtedly  more  or  less  mor])id  in  its 
chemical  composition,  since — eating  meat,  etc.,  as  a  majority  of 
them  do — it  could  not  possibly  fail  to  be  otherwise. 

Let  me  give  a  more  definite  example  of  my  meaning.  Suppose 
the  blood  is  drawn  from  an  athlete  in  apparently  perfect  health ; 
this  being  taken  as  the  "standard"  or  as  near  normal  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  this  man  develops 
a  cold.  The  majority  of  persons  will  pay  no  attention  to  this 
fact!  According  to  them  the  man  ivas  healthy  at  the  time  of 
having  the  blood  drawn — the  cold  being  "caught"  in  the  in- 
terval. Such  absurd  and  erroneous  views  as  these  will  continue 
to  block  all  real  progress  in  medicine  so  long  as  they  are  held. 
They  are  based  upon  the  present  false  theories  held  as  to  the 
nature  of  disease,  and  it  is  not  realized  that  the  system  must  be 
in  a  highly  diseased  or  foul  condition  for  days  or  even  weeks 
before  a  cold  becomes  possible.  The  system  must  be  clogged 
with  effete  material  in  order  to  render  its  expulsion  necessary; 
hence,  the  blood  of  our  "perfectly  healthy  man"  is  frequently 
by  no  means  normal  or  healthy,  but  exceedingly  gross  and 
morbid  throughout.  Our  "standard,"  therefore,  is  no  standard 
at  all;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sure  indication  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition. The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the  above 
argument  is  that  athletes  in  training  do  not  develop  colds  in  tliis 
way.  This  I  unhesitatingly  deny,  and  merely  appeal,  for 
confirmation,  to  any  trainer,  or  to  anyone  at  all  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  athletes  in  general. 

Leaving  the  above  detailed,  and  still  problematical  lirld, 
therefore,  k't  us  now  conskler,  for  a  few  moments,  the  etTirts  of 
such  changes,  during  a  fast,  as  they  become  manifest  to  the 
observer.  Since,  at  such  a  time,  no  ctTctc  material  is  taken 
into  the  system,  and  since  that  which  is  alread}'  in  it  is  bein^ 
speedily  eliminated ;  while  all  this  time  the  chemical  composition 
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of  the  blood  is  undoubtedly  undergoing  great  modifications 
(being  purified  by  the  water  drunk,  the  air  breathed,  etc.),  the 
thickened  fluid  is,  in  this  manner,  gradually  but  steadily  reUeved 
of  its  overload  of  superfluous  impurity,  and  becomes  less  gross 
and  less  thick  in  composition ;  in  other  words,  more  fluid. 

Doctor  Dewey,  for  some  strange  reason,  takes  the  reverse 
view  of  the  matter,  contending  that  the  blood  becomes  thinned 
during  the  progress  of  the  accumulation  of  disease,  and  thickened 
as  the  fast  progresses — this  being  due  to  improved  nutrition.^ 

For  many  reasons  I  cannot  agree  with  this  view,  and  do  not 
think  that  it  is  what  we  should  expect,  h  priori.  The  point  is 
too  fine  to  be  decided  by  anything  but  an  appeal  to  actual 
analysis,  as  previously  suggested,  and  this  has  not,  as  yet,  ever 
been  attempted.  For  the  reason  contained  hi  the  next  para- 
gi'aph,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  this  theory  of  the  case  is 
tenable ;  but  on  this  point  I  leave  my  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinions. 

The  gi'eater  fluidity — which  we  must  suppose  the  blood  to  have 
gained — enables  it  to  penetrate  the  finer  and  more  remote 
capillaries,  the  peripheral  blood  vessels,  from  which  it  had 
recently  been  partially  excluded,  owing  to  the  blockage  of  these 
minute  vessels  by  effete,  encumbering  material.  A  gradual 
absorption,  removal  and  elimination  of  this  matter  would  enable 
the  blood  to  circulate  with  far  greater  freedom  and  more  rapidity 
throughout  these  outlying  structures,  and  finer  tissues — the 
result  being  that  a  perfectly  balanced  and  equalized  circulation 
is  present — reducing  the  labor  of  the  heart  to  a  minimum,  and 
rendering  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  smooth,  and  the  skin  a 
delicate  pink  color.  A  far  greater  percentage  of  blood  is  thus 
upon  the  surface  than  is  generally  the  case — this  being  readily 
perceived  by  (1)  the  exquisite  texture  and  color  of  the  skin,  and 
(2)  the  fact  that  the  blood  instantaneously  and  thoroughly 
responds  to  any  pinch,  scratch,  etc.,  experimentally  inflicted. 
This,  the  true  "pink  of  condition,"  when  observed  (invariably 
toward  the  very  end  of  the  fast),  indicates  a  perfectly  healthy 
body,  in  very  truth,  a  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

i"Tme  Science  of  Living,"  pp.   190-91,  230,  230-2,  296;    "New  Era," 
pp.  172-3. 
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Further  illustrating  this  position  is  the  following  passage, 
which  I  quote  from  Dr.  Susanna  Dodds'  ''Liver  and  Kidneys," 
pp.  28-9. 

''An  excess  of  hydrocarbons  in  the  dietary  thickens  up  the  blood 
to  such  an  extent  often  that  it  can  scarcely  circulate  in  the  smaller 
vessels.  The  capillaries  are  half  empty  and  the  surface  is  cold. 
Patients  of  this  class  sometimes  remark  that  their  blood  is  too 
thin.  They  fancy  that  because  the  surface  circulation  is  feeble, 
and  the  extremities  cold,  the  blood  needs  'enriching.'  The  doc- 
tor, too,  has  a  similar  idea,  and  he  prescribes  what  he  calls  rich 
foods;  usually  there  is  an  excess  of  oil  in  them.  Just  the  reverse 
is  what  is  needed.  When  the  blood  is  so  thick  and  tarry  that  it 
cannot  make  its  way  through  the  fine  network  of  capillaries,  the 
patient  should  use  more  fruits  and  fruit  juices,  especially  of  the 
acid  varieties,  and  less  solid  materials  in  the  dietary.  We  must 
never  forget  that  three-fourths  of  the  body  is  composed  of  fluids, 
or  should  be,  at  least." 

Doctor  Rabagliati  has  insisted  upon  a  similar  explanation  of 
the  observed  facts,' and  pointed  out  that  fasting  has  the  effect, 
generally,  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  blood  corpuscles. 
This  fact  is  most  significant,  and  causes  us  to  modify  our  views 
on  many  points;  see,  e.g.,  the  facts  discussed  in  C.  S.  Minot's 
"Morphology  of  the  Blood  Corpuscles." 

The  Brain  and  Nervous  System. — While  the  substance  of  the 
nerve  fibers  and  nerve  cells  is  at  once  the  most  delicate,  the  most 
indicate,  and  the  most  sensitive  of  all  that  wondrous  machine 
— the  human  body;  it  is  yet  a  wx'll-know^n  fact  that  the  nerve 
tissue  is  the  last  to  be  affected  by,  or  show  traces  of,  disease,  in 
any  of  its  acute  or  chronic  forms.  The  vitality  may  be  almost 
completely  exhausted;  the  nuiscles  too  poisoned  to  move;  even 
the  very  bones  be  rotting  away  or  crumbling  into  chalk — yet 
the  nervous  system,  esj^'cially  the  cerebrum,  remains,  oil!  won- 
der of  wonders!  absolutely  unimpaired — as  an  unaffected,  and 
still  remarkably  brilliant  mentality  may  show.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem seems  thus  to  be  enabled  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  ilisease 
far  better  than  the  infiniti^ly  less  delicate  muscular  tissue,  or 
even  the  flint-like  bone  of  the  skeleton;  and  for  this  there  must 
'  "Air,  Food  and  E.xercises,"  p.  _'•>(). 
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be  a  reason.  The  explanations  that  are  commonly  advanced 
for  this  i)henomenon  are  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  if  an  explanation  of  this  fact  cannot  be 
found  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  theories  elabor- 
ated in  this  volume. 

The  table  given  on  pp.  160-1  (taken from  Yeo's  '^ Physiology") 
and  the  reasons  there  advanced,  prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
that  the  nervous  system,  in  cases  of  starvation,  loses  no  weight 
itself,  but  is  capable  of  nourishing  itself  upon  the  bodily  tissue 
until  this  latter  is  completely  absorbed — maintaining,  thereby, 
its  own  integrity.  It  is  a  self-feeding  machine;  (itself  surviving 
and  functioning  perfectly) ;  utilizing  to  that  end  the  tissues  of 
the  body  for  self-nourishment  and  maintenance;  and  here,  I 
suggest,  is,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  a  key  to  this  seeming 
mystery. 

That  fasting  should  directly  benefit  nervous  affections  and 
effect  a  radical  cure  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  may  seem  to 
some  the  height  of  absurdity — especially  as  practically  all 
previous  writers  along  these  lines  (even  hygienists),  have  prac- 
tically and  uniformly  recommended  a  '^full"  diet  in  all  cases  of 
nervousness  (see,  e.g.,  '^Hygiene  of  the  Brain,"  by  M.  L.  Hol- 
brook,  M.D.,  pp.  74-88).  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  see  how 
''purely  nervous"  affections  can  be  in  any  way  benefited  by 
such  purely  physical  treatment  as  that  involved  in  the  fasting 
cure.  ''Even  granting,"  they  say,  "that  the  vast  majority  of 
functional  disturbances  may  be  readily  cured  by  the  method 
you  advocate,  still  this  is  a  purely  nervous  disease,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  treated  on  these  lines!"  In  this  objection  we 
again  notice  the  almost  universal  error  which  is  unfortunately 
being  propagated  as  truth  by  the  medical  profession — the  error, 
namely,  of  thinking  that  any  one  portion  of  the  system  can  be 
diseased  without  involving  the  entire  organism.  It  is  a  failure 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  human  body  is  one  vast  complex;  a 
machine  whose  parts  are  so  intimately  connected  in  their  work- 
ings and  functionings  that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  any 
one  part  to  be  affected  without,  in  turn,  involving  the  whole 
organism — either  through  the  blood,  or  the  nervous  system,  or 
(almost  invariably)  through  both.     The  intricate  inter-relation 
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of  all  its  parts  must  be  fully  grasped  and  accepted,  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  before  any  real  progress  can  be  made  in  the  science 
of  medicine. 

In  the  next  place  I  would' point  out,  and  insist  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  following  fact.  The  nervous  system  is  not 
by  any  means  so  removed  from  the  purely  '^physical"  sphere 
as  people  imagine.  Most  persons  seem  to  think  that  ''the 
nerves"  are  in  some  mysterious  manner  inseparably  connected 
with  tho2ight,  and  for  that  reason  are  (when  it  comes  to  their 
treatment),  to  be  considered  as,  in  some  way,  ethereal,  mental, 
or  spiritual  in  their  character,  and  must  be  treated  by  some 
correspondingly  delicate  or  non-physical  method,  rather  than 
from  a  purely  organic  point  of  view.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  fact  that  the  nervous  system,  as  such,  is  as  purely 
physical  as  our  muscles,  bones,  hau%  or  any  other  portion  of  our 
entire  anatomy.  The  nerve  fiber  is  as  subject  to  cuts,  bruises, 
lacerations,  etc.,  as  are  our  muscles.  The  blood  supplies  the 
nerve  tissue  and  the  nerve  cells  with  the  necessary  nutriment, 
and  without  this  nutriment,  starvation  and  atrophy  would 
invariably  result.^  The  nervous  system  is,  I  must  insist,  as 
purely  physical,  and  as  subject  to  physiological  treatment,  as 
any  other  section  of  the  organism,  and,  since  the  nerves  are  suj")- 
plied  and  nourished,  and  their  very  life  sustained  by  the  blood 
— depending  absolutely  upon  the  blood  supply  for  their  exist- 
ence— it  is  only  natural  to  suppose — impossible  not  to  believe — 
that  their  power,  strength,  vigor  and  functional  ability,  depend 
wholly  upon  the  purity,  composition  and  the  quantity  of  the 
blood  supplied  to  them.-  Of  course  this  is  recognized  by  all 
regular  practitioners — the  old  idea  that  eating  fish  is  good  for 
the  brain  (and  mind)  having  originated  in  this  idea.  It  was 
supposed  that,  by  increasing  the  supply  of  phosphorus  to  the 
brain,  improved  mentality  would  result.     This  is,  of  course,  the 

'".  .  .  Tlic  nervous  tissue  behaves  in  all  respects  like  otlu-r  tissues  in 
its  susceptibility  to  influcnees  from  within  or  fnitn  without,  and  to  ('aust\s 
organic  or  inorfjanic.  If  other  tissues  become  inflamed  so  may  it :  if  they  can 
be  injured,  so  can  the  nervous  system;  if  chanf^inii  organic  matter  can  |>oison 
the  blood,  it  can  also  poison  the  iK^rvons  tissue  .  .  ."  ("Some  IJi-marks 
on  the  Classification  and  Xomcndaturc  of  Diseases,"  by  A.  Rabai;liati,  M.I>.. 
p.  58.) 

2  See,  r.<7.,  Bain:  "Mind  and  Body";  lUbot :  "Diseases  of  Memory'  ;  "Dis- 
en.scs  of  Personality,"  etc. 
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crudest  materialism  and  the  idea  has  long  since  been  given  up 

by  advanced  students.    Says  Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy:^  1 

"There  is  a  widespread  notion  that  fish  contains  large  propor- 
tions of  phosphorus,  and  on  that  account  is  particularly  valuable 
as  brain  food.  The  percentages  of  phosphorus  in  specimens  thus 
far  analyzed  are  not  larger  than  are  found  in  the  flesh  of  other 
animals  used  for  food.  But,  even  if  the  flesh  be  richer  in  phos- 
phorus, there  is  no  experimental  evidence  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  fish  is  more  valuable  than  meats  or  other  food-material 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  brain." 

Prof.  William  James  considered  this  theory  of  the  relation  of 
brain  activity  and  phosphorus,  and  found  it  to  be  pure  super- 
stition.^  His  position  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  researches. 
To  my  mind  Mr.  Purinton  sums  up  the  whole  question  very 
cleverly  when  he  says:^  ''There  is  no  such  thing  as  'brain  food' — 
either  fish  or  phosphorus.  The  less  food,  the  clearer  brain;  the 
purer  food,  the  stronger  brain;  that's  all." 

We  are  consequently  forced  into  an  acceptation  of  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  through  the  blood  we  must  strike  at  the  causes  of  nervous 
affections.  We  must  adopt  a  physiological  treatment,  and  upon 
the  blood  being  purified,  its  chemical  composition  rendered 
normal,  its  being  supplied  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities  to  the 
nerve  tissue,  a  true  cure  must  and  will  follow,  for  the  reason  that 
we  remove,  in  this  manner,  the  real  cause  of  the  disease,  and  do 
not  merely  suppress  the  symptoms,  by  subduing  the  voices 
raised  in  protest  against  the  highly  abnormal  conditions  present 
and  under  w^hich  they  have  been  compelled  to  function,  {v.,  my 
remarks  on  "Pain,"  pp.  25-9.) 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  treatment  of  all  nervous  affections  (as 
distinguished  from  the  "purely"  mental — granting  such  to  exist), 
must  hinge  upon  proper  physiological  treatment — upon  the 
blood  supply — and  as  we  have  abundantly  shown  that  this 
medium  is  most  radically  and  speedily  reached  and  benefited  b}^ 
fasting,  the  mode  of  treatment  advised  becomes  evident.  I 
cannot,  in  this  book,  go  into  details  regarding  the  effects  of 

1  "  Fish  as  Food,"  p.  22.     (U.  S.  Dept .  of  Agriculture  Bulletin.) 

2  See  his  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  101-3. 

3  "Philosophy  of  Fasting,"  p.  21. 
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fasting  upon  the  cases  of  this  character  and  will  reserve  such  a 
discussion  for  a  later  work.  But  the  theory  is  evident.  Readers 
may  consult  pp.  21  and  55  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Drayton's  ''Nervousness: 
Its  Nature,  Causes,  Symptoms  and  Treatment,"  for  illustrative 
cases  and  examples  of  the  effects  of  overnutrition  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  all  cases  of  nervous  diseases  the  effects  of  fasting 
have  only  to  be  observed,  to  be  appreciated.  The  extremely 
rapid  and  invariably  successful  results  at  once  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  contention;  while,  if  we  take  a  rational  view  of  the 
matter  (regarding  nerve  fiber  as  so  much  organic  tissue ;  the  life 
or  motive  force,  really  lying  in  the  brain),  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  fasting  must  benefit  all  cases  of  nervous  diseases,  just  as  it 
would  benefit  any  other  bodily  affection  whatever.^ 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  almost  invariably  contended  that 
one  of  the  points  considered  to  be  of  cardinal  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases,  is  to  ''feed  up"  the  patient,  and  to 
keep  him  "thoroughly  nourished"  throughout  the  course  of 
treatment.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  an  increased  nervous 
irritability  is  noticed  immediately  upon  the  discontinuance  of 
the  regular  allowance  of  food — or  even  when  lessening  its  quan- 
tity. For  this  reason  it  is  considered  advisable  to  continue 
feeding  the  patient^ — thereby  checking  all  such  manifestations 
of  (supposedly)  abnormal  nervous  action.  My  own  view  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  method  of  treatment  merely  smothers  syitip- 
toms  whenever  they  arise,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
remove  their  causes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  engenders  diseases 
that  must  become  manifest  later  on.     I  contend  that  the  con- 

*I  quote,  in  this  connection,  the  following  most  interesting  passage  from 
Doctor  Ruhagliati's  "Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  pp.  L50-<)0.  "Whereas  in  the 
common  carotid  arter\'  in  the  neck,  before  the  internal  carotid  branches  olY 
for  the  supply  of  the  l)rain,  and  whereas  in  the  external  carotid  artery  going 
to  the  face  and  even  to  the  brain  membranes,  and  in  all  the  other  arteries  of  the 
body,  wherever  they  are  distributed,  the  circulation  is  and  ren\ains  synchron- 
ous with  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  that  is,  hetiving  at  the  rate  of,  from  sixty 
to  ninety  times  a  minute,  the  motion  of  the  i)lood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
itself  is  s^^^ch^onous  not  with  the  heart's  pulsations,  but  with  the  respiration, 
i.e.,  it  heaves  and  throbs  only  at  the  rate  of  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  times  a  minute.  The  fact,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  have  for  its 
object,  or,  at  lea.st,  for  its  effect,  the  limiting  of  blood  supply  to  the  brain. 
Now  as  blood  is  made  from  food,  this  .seems  to  mean  tiiat  j>ersons  who  u.^e 
their  brain  larg(^ly  should  not  take  mucii  food  lest  tliey  should  make  too  much 
blood,  wbidi.  fiiKhn^r  its  way  in  too  trreat  \'ohune  to  the  brain,  might  clo\id 
and  interfere  wit  jj  the  finer  and  subtler  working  of  that  goveniing  and  eontn)l- 
ing  and  thinking  and  feeling  organ." 
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tinued  administration  and  enforcement  of  food,  in  such  cases, 
merely  checks  the  manifestation  of  nervous  energy,  by  con- 
tinually prostrating  the  vital  powers  (they  being  all  utilized  in 
the  processes  of  digestion),  to  such  an  extent  that  no  energy  is 
left,  at  any  time,  to  outwardly  manifest  (by  symptoms)  the 
inner,  morbid  conditions  present.  Take  away  all  food,  however, 
and  relieve  this  tax  upon  the  energies,  and,  while  a  nervous 
''storm"  will  doubtless  be  experienced  for  several  days,  this  will 
gradually  subside,  with  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions, 
and  one  thus  cured  is  '^  cured  to  stay  cured."  The  matter 
requu*es  far  fuller  treatment,  but  that  cannot  be  attempted  here. 

I  cannot  now  stop  to  consider  the  effects  of  fasting  upon  the 
mental  life;  partly  because  of  the  very  slight  effects  that  are 
noticeable,  calling  for  particular  remark,  and  partly  because  I 
have  considered  this  question  at  some  length  in  Bk.  IV.,  Chap. 
VII.  on  the  ''Mental  Influences."  I  have  elsewhere  remarked 
upon  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  the  special  senses  are 
rendered  acute  (p.  505-7) ;  and  would  here  but  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  purely  mental  operations  are  correspondingly 
improved.  Attention,  memory,  association,  the  ability  to 
reason  with  more  than  ordinary  brilliancy^ — all  these  are  acu- 
tened  and  quickened  to  a  remarkable  degree.  An  added  appre- 
ciation of  the  more  spiritual  forces  of  our  nature,  intuition,  sym- 
pathy, love,  etc. — all  these  expressions  of  our  intellectual  and 
emotional  life  are  also  quickened  into  being,  and  manifested  to 
a  remarkable  and  hitherto  unknown  degree.  And  it  is -obvious 
that  such  must  be  the  case.  Whatever  view  we  take  of  our 
mental  life,  and  its  connection  with  the  brain  changes,  the  con- 
tention would  hold  good  that  any  improvement  in  the  texture 
of  the  brain  substance  and  brain  cells  would  benefit  directly  or 
indirectly  the  mental  life;  and  the  more  perfect  the  condition 
of  the  brain  substance,  and  the  less  gross  and  impure  the  blood 
that  feeds  it,  the  more  perfect,  the  more  spiritual,  will  the 
accompanying  mental  and  spiritual  life  become.  On  the  theory 
that  the  mental  life  is  merely  a  product  of  the  functioning  of  the 
organism,  this  must  certainly  be  the  case.    And  on  the  alternate 

1  "  Fasting,  Hydropathy  and  Exercise,"  p.  75. 
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theory,  it  must  be  equally  true  also.     As  Mrs.  Annie  Besant 
pointed  out:^ 

^'  .  .  .  The  qualities  of  the  soul  working  through  the 
brain  and  the  body  take  up  something  of  the  qualities  of  brain 
and  body,  and  manifest  their  condition  by  the  characteristics  of 
that  brain  and  that  body  alike."  ''Pessimism,"  says  Max  Nor- 
dau,2  "has  a  physiological  basis."  ''I  believe,"  says  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Haig,^  ''that,  as  the  result  of  a  rational,  natural  and  proper 
diet,  producing  the  best  circulation  in  the  great  power-house  of 
the  human  body,  we  shall  get  not  only  freedom  from  gross  dis- 
ease, but  we  shall  get,  developing  gradually,  conditions  of  mind, 
thought,  judgment  and  morality,  which  will,  in  the  future,  be  as 
different  from  what  they  have  been  in  the  diseased  and  degraded 
past,  as  the  light  of  heaven  is  different  from  the  darkness  of  a 
dungeon;  and  that  while  there  are  to-day  many  things  in  human 
nature  which  all  believers  in  the  great  and  good  and  true  can 
only  most  heartily  deplore,  I  believe  that  in  the  future  .  .  . 
there  will  be  more  harmony,  more  strength,  more  beauty,  more 
unselfishness,  more  love — in  a  word,  a  truer  and  greater  and  more 
complete  sanity." 

If  anyone  doubts  the  marvelous  effects  of  fasting  upon  the 
mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  life,  let  them  but  read  Mr. 
Purinton's  '^ Philosophy  of  Fasting." 

From  a  pm-ely  physiological  standpoint,  we  are  forced  to  these 
conclusions — fasting  demonstrating  to  us,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, at  once  the  independence  and  the  inter-dependence  of  mind 
and  body.  And,  with  a  cleansed  body,  purified  blood,  a  clearer 
brain,  and  an  unprejudiced  and  open  mind,  the  patient  can 
review  his  past  life  and  clearly  perceive  how  transgressed  ])hysi- 
ological  law  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  disease  and  suffering 
thi'oughout  the  universe  (a  departure  from  which  rendered  the 
fast  necessary),  and  how  clear  it  is  that  Nature  providers,  in  fast- 
ing, an  unfailing,  a  sovereign  remedy,  always  ready  to  hand, 
and  that  the  mere  following  of  Nature's  dictates  will  and  nuist 
render  a  return  to  health  possible  in  every  case  where  a  cure  is 
possible  at  all.    See  Appendix  N. 

'  '' VeRotarianism  in  the  Lipht  of  Thoosnnhy."  p.  10. 
'  "Convent  ioiKil  Lies  of  Our  Civilization,  '  p.  17. 
'  "Life  and  Food,"  pp.  S-9. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CRISES   AND   WHAT  TO   DO   WHEN   THEY   OCCUR 

It  HAS  already  been  stated  (p.  159),  that  judicious  fasting  is  a 
gi'eat  deal  more  than  merely  "going  without  food."  If  a  fast 
of  any  considerable  duration  is  to  be  undertaken— a  protracted 
fast,  as  distinguished  from  the  omission  of  a  few  meals,  which  is, 
of  course,  of  little  moment — if,  I  say,  a  protracted  fast  is  to  be 
undertaken,  it  is  most  desirable,  if  not  actually  necessary,  to 
have  some  one  constantly  in  attendance,  who  can  explain  and 
treat  any  outward  symptoms  that  may  appear — or  rather  the 
causes  of  such  symptoms. 

''An  extreme  fast,"  says  Mr.  Purinton,^  ''say  from  twenty  to 
forty  days,  is  just  as  apt  to  wreck  a  man  as  it  is  to  rescue  him. 
Unless,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  it  be  properly  conducted 
and  completed." 

A  fast  of  this  character  is  such  an  unusual  experience  for  the 
patient;  and  his  feelings  and  sensations,  while  undergoing  it, 
are  so  entirely  different  from  anything  he  has  yet  known;  and 
his  mental  condition  is  usually  (perhaps  naturally)  so  perturbed, 
due  to  anxiety  and  uncertainty — all  unfounded,  yet  present — 
that  the  appearance  of  any  untoward  symptoms  (faintness,  pain, 
vomiting,  etc.),  is  apt  to  create  something  like  a  mental  panic  in 
the  patient,  and  may  even  tempt  him  into  wrong  self- treatment, 
or,  worse  still,  into  breaking  the  fast.  Such  symptoms  occurring 
at  any  stage  of  the  fast  will  necessitate  prompt  and  thorough 
treatment;  but,  when  this  is  given,  there  need  be  no  cause  for 
alarm,  since  they  indicate,  merely,  certain  important  crises  that 
are  being  passed  thi'ough ;  the  momentary  pause  in  the  pendulum 
before  it  again  swings  free — in  the  reverse  direction.  The  un- 
toward symptoms  do  not  necessarily  indicate  any  dangerous 
1"  Philosophy  of  Fasting,"  p.  17. 
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condition — any  "  turn  for  the  worse  " — not  by  any  means.  They 
are  merely  the  outward  manifestations  of  certain  internal,  vital 
changes — changes  which  almost  invariably  denote  a  change  for 
the  better.  But,  the  symptoms  being  taken  for  the  actual 
disease,  and  their  increase  being  looked  upon  as  an  indication 
that  the  patient  is  worse,  instead  of  better,  we  can  plainly  see 
how  the  curative  crisis  might  be  mistaken  for  a  turn  for  the 
worse — simply  because  the  symptoms  increase — and  that  the 
patient  was  in  a  highly  dangerous  condition,  in  consequence. 
Says  Doctor  Shew,  in  speaking  of  the  first  few  days  of  fasting:' 

"A  feverish  excitement  of  the  system,  together  with  a  feeling 
of  debility,  faintness  and  depression  is  generally  experienced. 
The  patient  becomes  discouraged  and  melancholic,  and  is  very 
excitable  and  sensitive  to  surrounding  influences.  He  also  ex- 
periences pains  and  soreness  in  the  loins,  feet,  and  sometimes  in 
the  joints.  He  becomes  very  tired  of  the  sitting  posture,  and 
leans  to  one  side  or  the  other  for  support.  But  all  these  disagreea- 
ble symptoms,  which  are  necessary  in  the  process,  grow  b\'  de- 
grees less  and  less,  as  the  morbid  matter  is  eliminated  from  the 
vital  economy.  And  when  the  body  has  at  last  grown  pure, 
these  unpleasant  consequences  disappear  entirely,  and  the  con- 
valescent gains  strength  with  inconceivable  swiftness  through  the 
period  of  the  after-cure." 

Mental  conditions  here  play  a  vastly  important  role;  the 
smallest  unpleasant  and  unlooked-for  symptom  being  dwelt 
upon  and  magnified  until  the  gravity  of  the  resultant  crisis  is 
doubled,  trebled,  magnified  a  hundredfold — all  due  to  the 
patient's  morbidly  active  mental  state.  Here,  as  everywhere, 
the  mind  proves  all-powerful — either  for  better  or  worse;  con- 
sequently, the  necessity  for  keeping  and  holding  only  the  most 
cheerful,  hopeful,  optimistic  thoughts.  Nevertheless,  since 
unlooked-for  and  misunderstood  phenomena  will  sometimes 
occur,  however  cheerful  the  mind,  or  determined  the  will;  and 
since  the  symptoms  call  for  treatment,  we  shall  now  discuss,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  various  symptoms  that  may  arise,  together 
with  the  appropriate  treatment  in  each  case. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  a  few  remarks  must  b(^  made  relative 

>  "  Family  Physician,"  p.  790. 
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to  diseases  already  existent — their  symptoms,  and  the  effects  of 
fasting  upon  these.  If  any  diseased  condition  (of  an  eruptive 
nature,  e.g.)  be  present,  and  the  symptoms  are  active  when  a 
fast  is  entered  upon,  they  will  frequently — if  not  invariably — 
become  more  severe,  or  ''worse"  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
fast/  And  now,  I  insist,  since  most  persons  have  only  fasted  for 
a  few  days  at  a  time,  if  as  long  as  that  {i.e.,  just  long  enough  to 
bring  to  the  surface  these  unpleasant  symptoms),  it  may  very 
readily  be  seen  that  fasting  might,  with  them,  gain  the  reputation 
of  making  all  diseases  ''worse,"  and  they  consequently  argue 
that  this  system  of  treatment  is  bad  and  should  never  be  fol- 
lowed! This  increase  in  the  symptoms  is,  of  course,  accounted 
for,  by  them,  as  follows.  The  body  is  becoming  weakened  as 
the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  food,  and  the  disease  is  gaining 
headway  in  consequence — when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  symp- 
toms indicate  that  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case,  and 
indirectly  disprove  the  theory  that  its  advocates  set  out  to  prove 
and  defend  \  The  fallacy,  of  course,  lies  in  the  universal  misun- 
derstanding of  the  true  nature  of  disease.  Since,  as  we  have 
seen,  all  disease  is  a  curative  process,  and  that  its  symptoms  are 
signs  of  cure ;  and  that  the  more  active  the  symptoms,  the  more 
rapidly  is  the  cure  proceeding;  knowing  this,  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  increase  of  symptoms,  noted  at  the  commencement  of 
a  fast,  is  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  sign,  but  the  very  reverse. 
It  simply  indicates  that  the  stock  of  vitality  is  being  increased ; 
the  depurating  organs  are  working  the  faster;  that  the  system 
is  being  purified  the  more  rapidly ;  that  the  cause  of  the  diseased 
condition  is  thus  being  expelled  more  forcibly;  and  consequently, 
that  the  cure  is  being  more  speedily  effected.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  checking  the  symptoms,  they  should  be  assisted;  and 
they  should  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  speedy 
recovery. 

Take  an  example:  '^ Famine  fever,"  e.g.,  noticed,  frequently, 
when  entering  upon  a  fast,  indicates,  merely,  that  the  body  is 
burning  up  and  eliminating  more  rapidly  than  usual  the  surplus 
of  mal-assimilated,  oxidizable  elements  with  which  the  system  is 
clogged;  it  indicates  a  process  of  rapid  elimination  or  purifica- 
1  Doctor  Page  noticed  this,  see  his  "Natural  Cure,"  p.  169. 
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tion;  and,  as  such,  denotes,  of  course,  merely  a  beneficial  curative 
crisis — a  process  of  cure.  It  is,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  diseases, 
a  curative  crisis,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  sign,  in 
consequence.  Instead,  therefore,  of  seeing,  in  it,  a  proof  of  the 
evil  effects  of  fasting  (due  to  the  system's  weakened  condition) 
we  should  see,  in  it,  merely  the  indications  of  a  beneficial,  repara- 
tive process.    As  Doctor  Rabagliati  pointed  out:^ 

''Fever  and  feverishness  are  .  .  .  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
starvation,  as  to  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  prevloush^  their 
bodies  and  blood  had  been  loaded  with  waste  and  unassimilated 
materials  derived  from  an  excess  of  (even  wholesome)  food. 
The  fever  and  feverishness  are  occasioned  no  doubt  by  fasting, 
but  not  caused  by  it.  .  .  .  If  we  cannot  fast  without  fever, 
it  is  because  we  have  been  previously  improperly  fed." 

Another  point:  Fasting  will  frequently  bring  to  the  surface 
(for  elimination)  conditions  long  latent,  or  diseases  that  have 
been  suppressed — by  drugs,  etc.  Thus,  the  patient  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  cold,  e.g.,  when  entering  upon  a  fast.  Under  its 
invigorating  and  beneficial  influences,  the  cure  may  b(^gin  at 
once;  and  with  great  rapidity,  the  cold  will  ''develop"  and  the 
symptoms  may  become  severe.  In  other  words,  the  cure  pro- 
gresses rapidly,  under  the  more  favorable  conditions,  bringing 
to  the  surface,  it  will  be  observed,  in  this  set  of  symptoms,  a 
condition  till  then  latent,  and  whose  presence  was  unknown. 
In  a  similar  manner,  other  symptoms  may  develop — all  indicating 
that  the  process  of  cure  has  begun  in  earnest. 

The  anti-fasters  have  always  argued  somewhat  as  follows. 
That  the  cold  was  '^caught"  on  the  day  after  entering  upon  the 
fast,  owing  to  the  weakened  condition  of  the  system,  resultant 
from  the  fast!  How  erroneous  this  idea  is  may  readily  b(^  seen 
wlien  we  consider  that  "colds"  have  nothing  to  do  with  cold 
air  (pp.  355-6);  that  they  are  not  "caught,"  in  any  case,  but 
developed  (p.  11);  that  the  system  is  never  "weaken(>d,"  but 
always  invigorated,  by  fasting  (pp.  225-30),  and,  finally,  that  the 
objection  is  bascnl  upon  the  currently  false  notions  of  thi>  n>al 
nature  of  disease,  and  its  cure.  (pp.  1-13.)  The  cold  is.  more- 
over, cured  by  continued  fasting!  1  need  hut  state  these  reasons 
'  ''Air,  Food  and  I']xcrciscs,"  p.  1--. 
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to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  this  objection;  and  to  show  that 
it  is  based  upon  anything  rather  than  physiologic  law. 

As  previously  stated,  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  fasting  cure  is  that  the  symptoms  of  diseases 
long  suppressed  may  be  revived  and  become  most  troublesome, 
during  a  protracted  fast.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  was  never  really  removed,  but  was  sup- 
pressed, and  remained  latent  within  the  organism.  Partly 
owing  to  the  persistent  suppression  of  the  efforts  of  Nature  to 
bring  about  a  cure  (symptoms)  and  partly  owing  to  the  lack  of 
vitality  resultant  therefrom,  the  system  was  unable  to  undertake 
the  task  of  purification;  but,  under  the  purifying  and  invigorat- 
ing effects  of  the  fast,  a  cure — or  at  least  an  attempt  at  cure — 
became  possible,  and  was  accordingly  undertaken.  The  process 
of  purification  begins;  symptoms  develop,  depending  upon  the 
grossness  or  debility  of  the  organism  for  their  severity.  Since 
the  symptoms  are  not  suppressed,  but  aided,  in  this  instance, 
curative  crises  may  develop  swiftly  and  energetically — too 
energetically,  sometimes,  and  they  have  to  be  regulated  by  the 
attendant  physician.  This  ma}^  easily  be  done  b}^  artificially 
diverting  the  curative  efforts  from  the  organ  of  elimination  most 
employed,  pro  tern.,  to  those  less  employed  (as,  e.g.,  from  the 
lungs  to  the  skin,  from  the  skin  to  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  etc.). 
Thus,  the  possibility  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  any 
disease  once  present,  and  suppressed  by  drugs,  may  become 
revived  into  activity  during  a  fast;  and  the  fast  must  never  be 
blamed  for  the  untoward  symptoms  that  develop.  Symptoms 
developing  in  this  manner,  and  indicating  any  specific  diseased 
condition,  call  for  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  though  the 
disease  was  developed  primarily.  Water  treatment,  water 
drinking,  enemas,  exercise,  deep  breathing,  etc.,  must  be  em- 
ployed as  usual,  in  such  cases,  while  the  fast  should  be  persisted 
in,  unremittingly.  If  the  time  is  too  limited  to  allow  of  a  com- 
plete cure  of  the  secondary  or  developed  disease,  prior  to  break- 
ing the  fast,  this  should  be  done,  and  followed  by  a  very  abstemi- 
ous, non-stimulating  diet — interspersed  with  frequent  fast  days. 
Persistently  and  conscientiously  followed,  this  course  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  cure  whenever  such  cure  is  possible. 
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A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Y.,  referred  to  on 
pp.  202-5.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  disease  for  which 
the  fast  was  undertaken  (the  paralysis)  was  completely  cured 
before  the  fast  was  broken;  but  the  long-suppressed  syphilitic 
taint  manifested  itself,  and  proved  that  it  had  progressed  so  far 
as  to  render  a  cure  impossible.  In  this  case,  of  course,  as  in  every 
other  case,  the  patient  died  in  spite  of,  and  not  on  account  of, 
the  fast.  Had  the  original  disease  been  treated  by  fasting  and 
other  hygienic  agencies  upon  its  primary  inception,  it  would 
have  been  eliminated,  instead  of  suppressed — thus  rendering 
the  paralysis  and  the  later  treatment  unnecessary.  The  real 
causes  of  the  patient's  death,  it  will  be  seen,  were  the  drugs  taken, 
and  the  vile  medieval  treatment  received,  rather  than  the  con- 
sequent fasting,  or  other  beneficial  treatment  administered  or 
advised. 

I  now  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  specific  symptoms 
that  may  arise  during  a  fast,  and  their  appropriate  treatment. 
I  shall  first  of  all  speak  of: 

Fainting. — Fainting  spells,  during  a  fast,  whenever  they  may 
occur,  should  be  treated  precisely  as  are  fainting  spells  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances — being  due  to  precisely  the  same 
cause.  The  faintness  is  not  due,  as  many  think,  to  the  weakness 
resulting  from  fasting,  since  no  such  actual  weakness  exists, 
(pp.  256-62.)  Faintness  is  almost  invariably  caused  by  cerebral 
anaemia  {i.e.,  lack  of  blood  in  the  brain),  while  the  obvious  anti- 
dote for  this  condition  is  the  restoration  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion— to  bringing  more  blood  to  the  head — which  can  best  be 
effected  by  placing  the  patient's  head  low  and  his  feet  high.* 

The  common  practice  of  propping  the  patient  up  in  chairs, 
etc.,  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The  proper  treatment  in  all 
such  cases  is  to  place  the  patient  flat  on  his  back,  with  the  head 
low,  and  the  feet  slightly  elevated;  to  loosen  all  tight  and 
restrictive  clothes;  to  allow  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air — and 
leave  the  rest  to  Nature.  The  customary  practice  of  dashing 
cold  water  over  the  patient's  face,  applying  snu^lling  salts,  burnt 

>  Apain  we  see  Nature's  wonderful  provision,  in  sucli  (•;is»\s.  W  hen  any  per- 
son is  soizofl  with  fnintnoss,  ;in(l  conscjonsnoss  is  lost,  fhr  piitiont  inunediately 
falls  prone — the  very  i)cst  position  possihle  for  e<{u:ili/.ing  the  circulation. 
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feathers,  etc.,  to  the  nose,  and  so  on,  are  in  my  opinion  decidedly 
harmful  and  deleterious.  Such  sudden  shocks  are  unnatural, 
and  a  severe  strain  upon  the  nervous  system;  moreover,  quiet 
and  rest  (not  shocks)  are  obviously  the  conditions  required  by 
the  organism.  A  simple  chafing  of  the  hands,  fanning,  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  cold  water  applied  to  the  forehead  (if  the  in- 
sensibility lasts  an  unusually  long  time),  is  all  the  treatment 
indicated,  and  all  that  should  be  permitted. 

Precisely  the  same  treatment  holds  good  in  fainting  ''fits" 
occurring  while  the  patient  is  fasting.  The  cause  is  the  same, 
and  the  condition  calls  for  the  same  treatment,  precisely.  The 
great  point  is,  never  to  elevate  the  patient's  head,  but  always 
to  keep  it  as  low  as  possible;  this  is  the  invariable  rule  in  all 
cases  of  fainting. 

Dizziness  is  very  frequently  due  to  the  same  cause  as  fainting, 
and  may  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Since  the 
condition  is  not  so  grave,  the  treatment  advised  for  the  latter 
cases  would  fully  cover  all  such  cases,  also.  It  will  readily  be 
seen,  I  trust,  how  unjustifiable  breaking  the  fast  would  be  on 
account  of  any  of  these  weaknesses,  since  they  are  mere  outward 
indications  of  internal,  vital  adjustments. 

Cramps  in  the  bowels  are  most  unpleasant,  but  seldom  or 
never  met  with,  in  cases  of  fasting,  since  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably due  to  an  excess  of  fermenting  food  in  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and,  during  a  fast,  this  is  not  present.  Still,  the  process  of 
removing  this  might,  perhaps,  cause  cramp;  and  I  mention  it 
accordingly. 

If  present,  administer  a  warm  enema,  followed  by  a  small, 
cold  injection;  and  insist  upon  the  patient  drinking  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  hot  water.  In  any  case,  hot  fomentations  are 
necessary,  and  should  be  administered  promptly — applied  as 
elsewhere  directed  in  this  book.  (p.  365.)  They  should  be 
changed  as  often  as  they  become  at  all  cool.  Gentle  kneading 
of  the  parts  may  also  prove  beneficial;  and  the  application  of 
the  bare,  open  hand  has  frequently  a  wonderfully  soothing  and 
pain-allaying  effect. 
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Retention  of  the  Urine. — In  one  case  I  have  known  of  a  pro- 
longed retention  of  the  urine,  occurring  toward  the  end  of  a 
protracted  fast.  Whenever  there  has  been  no  action  of  the 
bladder  for  (say)  twelve  hours,  and  provided  that  plenty  of 
water  has  been  drunk,  we  may  safely  diagnose  '^retention."  In 
such  a  case,  cold  sitz  baths  should  be  administered ;  or  alternate 
hot  and  cold  sprays  directed  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  Gentle  pressure  and  kneading  might  also  be 
tried — following  such  treatment  by  dashes  of  cold  water.  Sug- 
gestion might  also  be  employed;  and  the  patient  ordered  to 
thoroughly  relax  all  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  These  meas- 
ures should  be  continued  for  some  time;  but  should  they  fail 
(which  is  exceedingly  unlikely)  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
catheter. 

Diarrhoea. — I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  case  in  which 
diarrhcea  was  present,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  a  fast, 
and  I  doubt  whether  such  a  condition  would  not  be  a  physiologi- 
cal impossibility.  Costiveness  is  ahnost  invariably  present; 
the  difficulty  being  to  get  the  bowels  to  act  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
if  such  a  condition  should  arise,  the  treatment  would  be  profuse 
water  drinking,  rest,  and  tepid  enemas  as  soon  as  the  bowels 
permit  their  use.  Sitz  baths  should  also  be  employed.  Other- 
wise, the  strictly  ^'\et  alone"  plan  is  all  that  is  required. 

Headaches. — I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  headaches;  their 
causes  and  cure.  (p.  28.)  Since  they  are,  again,  but  symp- 
toms— troublesome  at  the  time,  but  mere  indications  of  a  dee})er 
cause — and  since  this  cause  is,  most  certainly,  being  removed  by 
the  fast,  we  can  see  that  the  simplest  and  shortest  way  to  cure  a 
headache  is  to  let  the  symptoms  alone,  and  to  continue  the  fast 
— the  speediest  manner  of  removing  the  cause.  Nevertheless,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  justifiable,  in  such  cases,  to  check 
the  symptoms  by  various  applications — thereby  refieving  the 
patient  of  the  pain — since,  to  the  psychic  fifr  of  the  patient,  the 
pain  is  very  real.  T  indicate  some  few  of  tlie  heading  hygienic 
measures  that  may  be  adopted  to  allay  such  pain  in  the  speediest 
and  most  effective  manner  possible — without,  however,  breaking 
the  fast.     (1)  Encourage  profuse  water  drinkini::.     C2)  Admin- 
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ister  a  tepid  enema.  (3)  Apply  hot,  warm,  or  cold  cloths  to  the 
head — at  the  temperature  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Change 
as  often  as  indicated.  (4)  A  full,  warm  bath  will  often  relieve 
this  condition.  (5)  Suggestion  might  be  tried — also  sox)thing 
passes  over  the  forehead.  (6)  Active  friction  or  manipulation 
will  often  be  all  that  is  desired.  (7)  Sleep  is  the  sovereign  and 
generally  unfailing  remedy. 

''A  had  taste  in  the  mouth"  is  due  to  various  causes — all  of 
which  must  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  effectually  remove  this 
unpleasant  condition.  The  teeth  must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean, 
and  the  throat  gargled  frequently.  The  tongue  may  be  ''scraped" 
with  the  toothbrush  (See  pp.  442-3),  being  careful  not  to  do  this, 
however,  until  it  has  been  examined  for  its  condition,  etc.  For 
a  mouth  wash,  I  know  of  nothing  to  equal  diluted  hydrogen- 
peroxide;  but  extreme  care  must  be  taken  not  to  swallow  any 
of  the  solution  during  this  operation.  Water  may  be  freely 
drunk,  also.  This  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  until  Nature  has 
removed  the  cause — the  foul  material — when  this  unpleasant 
symptom  will  cease  once  and  for  all. 

Insomnia. — It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fasting  patient  requires,  ceteris  'paribus,  far  less  sleep  than  the 
average  man  or  woman,  living  according  to  the  general  rule — the 
time  for  sleep  being  cut  down  to  one-half,  or  even  less,  on  occa- 
sion, with  impunity,  (pp.  320-2.)  Consequently,  insomnia  need 
worry  the  patient  but  little,  if  it  means  but  a  few  hours  of  sleep 
daily — and  provided  that  this  sleep  is  natural  and  untroubled 
by  nightmare  or  other  morbid  dreams.  The  mere  inability  to 
go  to  bed  and  to  sleep  at  the  usual  time  is  only  to  be  expected, 
and  is  not  at  all  an  abnormal,  or  even  (it  will  be  seen)  an  unex- 
pected sign.  It  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect,  if  our 
theory  of  fasting  be  sound;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  forms  a 
very  important  link  in  the  chain  of  argument.  It  proves  con- 
clusively that  all  food  eaten  involves  expenditure  and  loss  of 
energy — which  sleep  is  called  upon  to  replace.  Since,  in  fasting, 
this  energy  is  not  lost,  its  replacement  is  unnecessary. 

But  to  return.  Since  less  sleep  is  required,  less  should  be 
sought;   and  the  additional  time  thus  saved  may  be  spent  in 
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any  way  most  pleasurable  to  the  patient.  Passively  lying  in 
bed,  while  the  brain  is  active,  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated;  the 
nervous  condition  resulting  therefrom  often  being  a  strong, 
predisposing  cause  to  subs(^quent,  genuine  insomnia.  All  rest 
should  be  earned  (like  hunger!),  and  if  the  necessity  for  sleep  is 
not  felt,  one  night,  by  all  means  wait  until  the  next,  when 
unmistakable  physical  and  mental  fatigue  will  indicate  rest; 
sleep  being  welcomed  by  the  patient,  under  such  circumstances, 
as  the  ideal  goal  to  be  reached.  The  loss  of  a  night's  sleep, 
while  fasting,  will  be  no  greater  hardship  than  the  loss  of  three 
or  four  hours  sleep  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered. It  is  only  the  blind  acceptance,  by  the  public,  of  that 
great  bugaboo  ''regularity"  which  deters  patients  from  attempt- 
ing any  such  experiments  upon  themselves — rational  as  they 
might  appear  to  their  reason. 

Granting,  however,  that  a  certain  amount  of  sleep  is  required 
each  night,  in  order  to  insure  the  best  possible  results,  the  ques- 
tion arises:  How  may  we  best  assist  Nature  in  wooing  slumber, 
granting  that  a  certain  amount  of  insomnia  be  present — which, 
I  may  add,  is  very  rarely  the  case?  After  attending  to  all  the 
conditions  requisite  for  inducing  sound,  healthful  sleep — and  if 
no  particular  symptoms  are  present,  demanding  treatment — ■ 
the  body  and  mind  must  be  composed,  relaxed,  and  utterly 
given  up  to  the  spell  of  sleep.  A  copious  draught  of  hot  water 
just  before  retiring  will  frequently  induce  sleep.  Immersing  the 
feet  in  hot  and  cold  water  alternately  will  also  have  this  effect. 
Hot-water  bottles  should  invariably  be  applied  to  the  feet,  if 
they  show  the  least  signs  of  being  at  all  cold.  A  few  minutes 
exercise  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  sleep  in  many  cases ;  so 
also  will  a  warm  bath — followed  by  a  cold  spray  and  rapid  dry- 
ing, immediately  before  retiring.  Suggestion  is  also  a  very 
valuable  auxiliary  indeed,  in  such  cases — sleep  suggestions  being 
more  potent  than  any  others. 

The  object, in  all  the  above  methods  of  treatment,  is  the  same; 
inz.,  to  withdraw  the  blood  from  the  head,  and  to  )»r(Hlu('('  scmiu- 
artificial  cen^bral  aniomia — which  is,  as  we  know,  one  (»f  the 
prime  requisites  for  sleep.  Any  measure  which  would  tend  to  do 
this,  without  injui-iiii:  the  patient's  health,  may  be  legitimately 
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employed — though  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  I 
have  been  discussing,  throughout,  possible  contingencies,  not 
usual  ones.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  never 
encountered  an  obstinate  case  of  insomnia  during  a  fast  (so  the 
latter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  that  condition  as  will  be  claimed, 
doubtless).  The  above  remarks  will  all  apply,  however,  to 
patients  not  fasting  with  equal  propriety. 

Pain  in  the  Heart — Palpitation,  etc. — This  condition  is  almost 
invariably  due  to  gases  in  the  stomach,  and  other  digestive  dis- 
turbances, and  so  will  not  appear  during  a  fast,  except  as  a 
curative  crisis.     Says  Doctor  Schofield : ' 

*'To  understand  what  is  the  matter  we  must  picture  the  heart 
sitting  on  the  end  of  the  stomach  something  like — to  use  a  strik- 
ing illustration — a  donkey-boy  sits  on  the  hinder  end  of  his  ass; 
so  that  when  the  donkey  kicks,  the  boy  begins  to  palpitate  on  his 
back.  In  like  manner,  when  the  stomach  kicks  or  is  distended 
in  any  way  by  food,  it  often  sets  the  heart  off  palpitating;  and  in 
this  way  the  heart  gets  the  blame  while  the  stomach  is  the  culprit." 

Abnormally  Slow  Pulse. — This  symptom  is  occasionally  pres- 
ent— due,  frequently,  to  extreme  debility.  For  weeks,  months, 
or  years  past  the  patient  has  been  living  under  constant  stimula- 
tion from  both  food  and  drink,  which  has  the  ultimate  effect,  in 
consequence,  of  sapping  his  vitality  to  the  very  dregs.  When 
this  stimulation  is  wholly  withdrawn,  therefore,  as  in  a  fast, 
abnormal  symptoms  at  once  develop.  The  long-deferred  crisis 
is  at  hand.  Either  the  patient  will  recover  the  expended  powers, 
and  live;  or,  if  wasted  to  such  an  extent  that  recovery  is  im- 
possible, will  die,  during  the  fast.  This  is  the  most  frequent,  if 
not  the  only  cause  of  death  that  occurs  during  cases  of  protracted 
fasts,  where  death  occurs  before  the  return  of  natural  hunger. 
Such  cases  never  die  from  starvation;  it  is  a  physiological  im- 
possibility for  them  to  die  during  a  fast  before  the  return  of 
natural  hunger — unless  the  vital  powers  have  previously  been 
so  wasted  as  to  render  their  recuperation  impossible — death 
being  due  to  this  failure;  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
real  cause  of  death  is,  again,  previous  mal-treatment — death 

»  "  Nerves  in  Order,"  pp.  63-4. 
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occurring  in  spite  of,  and  not  on  account  of,  the  fast.  Had  a 
fast  been  instigated,  in  such  cases,  at  an  earher  period,  the  vital 
powers  might  have  been  sufhciently  strong  to  have  withstood 
the  shock — recuperation,  instead  of  failure  would  have  resulted; 
i.e.,  life  instead  of  death.  This  question  is  more  fully  discussed, 
however,  on  pp.  537-9. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  pulse.  Apart  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  in  the  chapter  on  ''The  Pulse,"  there  remains  the 
special  study  of  the  exceptionally  rapid  and  the  exceptionally 
slow  pulse.  The  latter  of  these  we  are  now  considering.  The 
only  lasting  and  true  cure  in  such  cases  is,  of  course,  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  abnormal  functioning;  and  this  the  fast  is  doing 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  may  arise  occasions,  however, 
when  the  pulsation  reaches  a  dangerously  low  point,  and  this 
condition  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous  (yet  careful)  treatment. 
Mild  exercises  are,  perhaps,  the  best  to  prescribe,  since  exercise 
invariably  quickens  the  heart's  action.  Deep-breathing  exer- 
cises are  also  to  be  highly  recommended.  Extreme  measures — 
such  as  throwing  cold  water  against  the  patient's  chest,  etc. — I 
do  not  by  any  means  endorse;  the  experiment  is  dangerous  in 
the  extreme.  A  hot  bath,  however,  might  be  allowable.  Says 
Doctor  Kellogg :  ^ 

''The  hot  bath  is  a  most  efficient  stimulant,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  It  will  so  excite  the  circulation  as  to  increase  the  pulse 
from  70  to  150  in  fifteen  minutes." 

Suggestion  might  legitimately  be  employed  in  such  cases — 
especially  when  extreme  weakness  is  present.  Friction,  massage, 
warm  baths,  may  all  be  employed  with  great  advantage.  Under 
no  circumstances,  however,  are  stimulants  or  drugs  permissible 
— the  subsequent  reaction  leaving  the  patient  in  a  lower  and 
more  dangerous  condition  than  in  the  first  instance,  and  without 
benefiting  him  in  the  least  degree,     (pp.  20-33.) 

An  abnormally  rapid  pulse  may  be  due  to  various  causes — all 
more  or  less  normal.  Thus,  exercise,  excitement,  nervous 
shock,  etc.,  will  all  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  heart's 
action  to  a  tremendous  degree.     In  such  cases,  a  return  to  the 

»"Usesof  Water/'p.  (■)(). 
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normal  rate  of  pulsation  will  invariably  return  in  a  short  time, 
without  any  assistance,  and  is  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulsation  is  extremely  rapid  from 
what  may  be  considered  distinctly  abnormal  causes,  it  calls  for 
prompt  attention,  and  may  be  more  or  less  dangerous,  according 
to  the  rate  of  pulsation  and  the  condition  of  the  patient.  The 
causes  of  the  rapid  pulse  in  such  cases  are,  sometimes  debility; 
inhibition  by  the  cardiac  nerve — due  to  disease  or  other  causes; 
long-suppressed  emotions;  blood  poisoning,  organic  defect,  etc. 
An  undue  retention  of  urine,  e.g.,  seems  to  have  an  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  pulse.  These  causes,  supplemented  by  those 
mentioned  above,  will  occasionally  induce  a  rapidity  of  pulsation 
{i.e.,  of  the  heart's  action),  which  is  truly  alarming;  and  will,  in 
fact,  in  some  cases,  unless  treated  promptly,  be  followed  by  a 
speedy  and  painful  death.  Provided  that  the  rhythm  is  perfect 
(and  if  this  is  not  the  case,  a  very  grave  functional  or  organic 
condition  indeed  is  present,  which  little  can  be  done  to  regulate 
or  assist,  but  which,  of  course,  fasting  has  in  no  way  induced) — 
if  this  rhythm  is  perfect,  the  rate  may  run  up  to  110  or  more 
beats  a  minute  without  causing  serious  alarm;  but  when  the 
pulse  runs  up  to  120  or  130  or  even  a  greater  number — as  is 
sometimes  the  case — every  effort  must  be  made  to  reduce  the 
rate,  by  every  means  possible,  and  with  the  greatest 
rapidity — consistent  with  a  steady,  not  an  instantaneous 
decline.  The  following  would  be  my  advice,  in  cases  of  tliis 
character. 

Upon  finding  that  the  patient's  pulse  is  mounting  up  to  an 
alarming  extent,  he  should  be  placed  in  a  bath  of  water  at  100°  F. 
— not  hotter  or  colder;^  and  this  must  be  regulated  by  a  bath 
thermometer.  Gentle  friction  may  be  applied  to  the  skin,  and 
the  bath  may  be  continued  for  about  five  minutes.  As  the  water 
is  very  slightly  above  the  blood  heat,  this  will  have  the  effect  of 
gradually  withdrawing  the  blood  from  the  internal  organs 
(including  the  heart)  to  the  periphery,  without  either  sudden 
shock,  or  harmful  reaction.  The  patient  should  then  be  dried 
rapidly,  put  to  bed,  and  covered  up  warm,  with  hot  water 

1  Doctor  Kellogg  advises  a  cold  or  cool  bath,  at  such  times.  He  says 
("Uses  of  Water,"  p.  60) :  " By  the  cool  or  cold  bath,  the  pulse  may  often  be 
reduced  twenty  to  forty  beats  in  a  few  minutes." 
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bottles  to  his  feet;  absolute  repose,  both  of  mind  and  body,  is 
necessary,  and  great  care  must  be  observed  to  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air,  which  the  patient  must  breathe  deeply,  in 
slow,  regular  inspirations.  A  relaxed  muscular  system  and  a 
reposeful  state  of  mind  are  to  be  insisted  upon. 

If  the  pulse  is  already  beating  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate, 
however,  it  may  be  impossible,  or  at  least  inexpedient,  to  follow 
these  directions — though,  in  such  cases,  we  must  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  In  cases  in  which  the  pulse  has  already  run  up 
to  a  dangerously  rapid  pace,  soothing  treatment  of  every  kind 
is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  treatment  possible.  Placing  the  open 
hands  over  the  spine,  and  gentle  manipulation  may  be  useful. 
Quieting  suggestions  may  also  be  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage, on  occasion;  their  trial  should  never  be  omitted.  Someone 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  psychology  and  suggestive 
treatment  can  frequently  do  far  more  good,  in  these  extreme 
cases,  than  can  all  the  doctors  in  the  world.  The  vital  forces  can 
be  rallied,  seemingly,  and  brought  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  will — turning  the  scale  in  the  patient's  favor.  If  the  faintest 
traces  of  mentality  remain,  they  should  be  thus  appealed  to; 
and  even  if  not,  the  suggestions  might  still  be  given,  with  great 
advantage — they  falling,  in  that  case,  directly  upon  the  sub- 
conscious mind  of  the  patient. 

The  pulse  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  all  efforts  directed 
toward  preventing  such  a  rapid  pulsation  as  that  mentioned 
above.  This  can  nearly  always  be  done  if  prompt  action  be 
taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  ujnvard  tendency.  The 
practice  of  controling  the  heart's  action  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tions, etc.,  will  invariably  result  in  the  patient's  death — since 
they  simply  "control"  the  heart's  action  by  destroying  the 
vitality  upon  which  it  depends;  and,  when  once  thc^  effects  of 
the  poison  have  worn  off,  (if  indeed,  the  patient  does  not  die 
under  its  influence),  the  previous  attack  will  return  with  even 
greater  severity;  and  this  is  ''reduced"  with  more  poison — this 
process  continuing  ad  infinitum:  or  rather,  until  the  patient 
succumbs  under  the  great  prostration — resultant  upon  (he  poison 
administt^red.  That  th(^  patic^nt  does  not  d'w  in  crrrj/  case  1 
admit ;  but  this  sim|)ly  shows  how  wonderful  are  Nature's  forces 
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— how  strong  the  tendency  toward  recuperation — which  can 
thus  sustain  hfe  in  spite  of  such  barbarous  treatment. 

Vomiting. — This  symptom  will  sometimes  manifest  itself 
during  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  of  a  fast.  In 
such  cases,  the  treatment  resolves  itself  into  the  strictly  let-alone 
plan — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  copious  water  drinking, 
and  hot  fomentations  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  vomiting 
is  merely  ridding  the  stomach  of  a  load  of  putrescent  material, 
which  low  vitality  and  a  superabundance  of  food  have  hitherto 
rendered  impossible.  It  denotes  but  a  transitory  spasm,  which 
will  pass  away,  if  left  to  Nature — just  as  will  any  other  ''fit  of 
sickness"  (curative  crisis). 

But  there  are  exceptional  cases  on  record  where  severe,  even 
fatal,  spells  of  sickness  have  occurred;  and  even  toward  the 
close  of  a  protracted  fast,  which  has  progressed  in  every  other 
way  most  satisfactorily,  until  this  seizure — all  the  bodily  in- 
firmities for  which  the  fast  was  undertaken  having  been  removed. 
At  the  end  of  a  thirty  or  forty  days'  fast,  e.g.,  such  vomiting 
spells  have  been  known  to  occur  (though  they  are  of  extreme 
rarity),  and  have,  as  before  stated,  even  terminated  fatally.  If 
there  is  any  alarming  symptom  that  can  possibly  develop,  it  is, 
most  assuredly,  this  one.  If  anything  might  tempt  the  breaking 
of  a  fast,  it  is  just  such  a  crisis  as  this.  After  fasting  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  noting  nothing  but  improvement,  nothing 
but  continued  gain  in  health,  it  is  certainly  quite  excusable  for 
any  patient  to  become  alarmed,  should  a  severe  vomiting  spell 
suddenly  develop,  and  continue  for  several  days,  with  unabated 
vigor.  ^ 

While  acknowledging  that  this  condition  is  an  exceedingly 
grave  and  critical  one;  still,  fear  and  other  morbid  mental  con- 
ditions can  but  tend  to  make  matters  worse,  both  per  se,  and  by 
inducing  the  patient  to  attempt  harmful  self -treatment.     Little 

^  While  attempts  at  vomiting — ''reaching" — must  be  understood  by  the 
word  used,  actual  vomiting  may  occur,  even  after  fasting  a  number  of  days — 
pus,  mucous,  large  quantities  of  evil  smelling  bile,  etc.,  being  ejected,  as  well 
as  whatever  water  may  be  in  the  stomach  at  the  time.  These  substances  often 
seem  to  initiate  the  vomiting  spell,  which  afterw-ards  generates,  apparently, 
into  a  continued  reflex  spasm — as,  long  after  the  solids  are  all  ejected,  the 
attempts  at  vomiting  continue. 
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can  be  done — but  that  little  must  be  done  promptly.     The 
following  is  what  I  should  advise  in  such  a  case : 

Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  a  vomiting  spell,  the 
patient  should  be  given  all  the  hot  water  he  can  possibly  drink 
— two  quarts,  or  more  if  necessary — the  object  being  to  facilitate 
the  eructation,  and  to  cleanse  the  stomach  of  the  offending,  irritat- 
ing material — the  probable  cause  of  the  sickness.  All  restrictive 
dress  should  be  loosened.  The  patient  should  be  removed  at 
once  to  the  outer  air — of  which  he  should  breathe  deeply  and 
regularly.  Rest,  physical  and  mental,  are  important  requisites. 
If  the  above  instructions  are  followed  promptly  and  energetically, 
they  will  be  found  to  bring  immediate  relief  in  almost  every 
instance.  In  case  vomiting  is  not  thus  freely  induced,  however, 
the  patient  should,  if  able,  continue  to  drink  the  hot  water,  even 
to  the  point  of  considerable  discomfiture. 

Free  vomiting  being  thus  induced,  nothing  should  be  at- 
tempted until  the  force  of  the  spasm  or  spell  has  ceased,  and 
temporary  relief  follows.  The  obnoxious  material  being  re- 
moved, the  vomiting  will  undoubtedly  cease,  pro  tern,  and  the 
patient  recuperate. 

If,  however  (as  77iight  happen — it  probably  ivoidd  not  happen 
once  in  a  million  cases),  vomiting  continues  more  or  less  steadily 
for  three  or  four  days,  in  spite  of  the  treatment  above  recom- 
mended, still  more  decided  measures  must  be  taken.  Hot  and 
cold  baths  may  be  administered — the  temperature  being  deter- 
mined by  experimentation.  A  little  glycerin  added  to  a  glass 
of  hot  water  and  swallowed  by  the  patient  has  been  known  to 
produce  a  remarkably  soothing  effect.  Spinal  manipulations, 
and  the  placing  of  the  open  hands  over  the  region  of  the  stomach 
for  a  considerable  period ;  hot  fomentations  or  cold  compresses, 
or  both  alternately,  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach;'  suggestion — 
all  these  may  be  tried — preferably  in  conjunction.  Should  all 
these  measures  fail,  and  it  is  noticed  that  th(^  patient  is  becoming 
manifestly  weaker,  it  might  be  permissible  to  break  tlie  fast, 
since  the  resultant  evil  consequences  from  such  an  action  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  conservation  of  the  j)a- 
tient's  vitality  (through  stopping  the  vomiting) — the  reaction 

'  Doctor  Oswald  recommends  this.     ("Household  Remedies."  p.  220.) 
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coming  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  comparatively  well  borne.  It 
is,  most  certainly,  a  choice  of  evils.  If  the  vomiting  continues, 
despite  all  the  above  measures,  which  I  hardly  think  possible, 
even  theoretically,  the  patient  may  die  from  exhaustion.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  food  is  administered,  the  patient  may  die  in 
any  case — the  food  being  ejected,  and  this  action  perhaps  even 
hastening  the  patient's  end.  There  is  the  possibility  that  the 
ingestion  of  food  may,  under  such  circumstances,  break  the 
spasm;  in  which  case  a  recovery  is  highly  possible.  There  is 
considerable  risk  attached  to  the  experiment,  of  course,  but  no 
greater  risk  than  the  introduction  of  deadly  poisons  into  a  pa- 
tient's organism,  which  are  daily  and  hourly  administered  in 
regular  medical  practice — while  such  cases  as  the  above  occur, 
as  stated,  but  once  in  a  million  times.  In  the  only  two  such 
cases  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  in  which  death  resulted,  appar- 
ently from  this  cause  (that  of  Mrs.  G.  Y.,  above  referred  to,  pp. 
202-5;  and  Mrs.  Meyer,  referred  to  by  Doctor  Dewey,  '^No- 
Breakfast  Plan,"  etc.,  pp.  190-98),  no  thorough  trial  had  been 
given  the  above-suggested  methods  of  arresting  such  vomiting, 
and  I  am  morally  certain  that  if  they  had,  death  would  not  have 
resulted  in  either  case.  As  against  them,  I  might  mention  the 
case,  spoken  of  by  Doctor  Dewey,  ('' No-Breakfast  Plan,"  pp. 
199-200),  where  nausea  and  vomiting  commenced  after  more 
than  fifty  days  of  successful  fasting,  and  where  the  food  admin- 
istered was  promptly  ejected  without  the  slightest  relief  to  the 
patient.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  on  Nature ;  with 
the  glorious  result  that : 

''In  one  day  after  the  last  vomiting  spell  there  was  a  natural 
call  for  food — and  this  on  the  sixtieth  day  of  the  fast."  (p.  200.) 
"Had  this  man  died,"  continued  Doctor  Dewey,  "such  was  his 
prominence — I  should  have  been  paraded  as  a  criminal  of  the 
stupid  kind  in  the  entire  press  of  America,  except  in  the  papers 
of  my  own  city." 

I  may  here  mention,  incidentally,  that  Doctor  Dewey  was 
exceedingly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  breaking  the  fast  in  such 
cases,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances.  In  a  letter  to  me, 
written  March  26,  1903,  he  wrote  (in  reply  to  a  question  from 
me,  as  to  its  advisability) : 
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''Only  God  could  break  a  fast  where  there  is  a  sick  stomach 
and  there  is  no  time  to  let  Nature  perform  the  task.  Taking  food 
into  such  a  stomach  is  death-dealing.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
but  make  the  body  and  mind  as  comfortable  as  possible  and 
Nature  will  cure,  if  the  seal  of  Death  is  not  set." 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  instances  of  acute  crises,  calling 
for  treatment,  I  have  known  of  one  or  two  exceptional  cases  in 
which  most  interesting — though  somewhat  alarming — symp- 
toms developed,  either  during  a  fast,  or  immediately  following 
its  breaking.  These  phenomena  were  merely  transitory,  how- 
ever, and  requu-ed  no  special  treatment,  beyond  that  supplied 
by  good  nursing ;  and  I  mention  them  here  simply  as  curiosities 
worth  noting,  rather  than  as  pathological  phenomena  likely  to 
occur.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  precisely  the  same  effects  will 
ever  again  be  observed  in  fasting  patients — being  due,  in  every 
case,  to  a  peculiar  combination  of  causes,  all  but  impossible  to 
duplicate  again.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  tempted  to 
to  record  them  here. 

In  one  case,  then,  the  patient  became  practically  insane  from 
the  second  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  fast  (pp.  195-7) — normal  con- 
ditions being  restored  on  the  fifth  day!  When  once  the  crisis 
was  passed,  no  indication  of  such  a  condition  ever  recurred ;  the 
mentality  became,  on  the  other  hand,  far  clearer  than  in  years — 
indicating  that  the  condition  was  transitory  and  merely  a  cura- 
tive crisis;  one  aspect  of  the  vital  upheaval,  affecting,  by  chance, 
the  mentality.  In  this  case,  the  condition  was  undoubtedly 
brought  about  by  the  excessive,  morbid  action  of  the  liver, 
which  was  greatly  deranged,  causing  an  excessive  flow  of  bile; 
and  to  a  disordered  circulation.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
cause,  since  the  patient,  also,  turned  almost  greeti  during  these 
few  days — her  complexion  becoming  normal,  as  the  fast  ])ro- 
gressed.  In  another  case,  again,  a  practical  suspcnise  of  all 
consciousness  resulted  upon  the  ingestion  of  the  first  meal,  after 
the  breaking  of  the  fast,  and  lasted  some  hours.  In  a  t  hiid  case, 
the  patient  stated  she  **saw  double"  for  a  tinu^— just  prior  to 
breaking  bhv  fast — two  visual  images  being  perciuviMl,  instead  of 
one.     1  hiw'i'  no  theorv  to  account  for  this  fact,  which  is  most 
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singular,  and  worthy  of  being  ranked,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the 
interesting  cases  collected  by  Dr.  S.  Bidwell — in  his  ''Some 
Cm'iosities  of  Vision. " 

I  must  now  point  out  and  insist  upon  the  fact  that  such  crises 
need  not  occasion  concern  or  consternation,  and  certainly  afford 
no  argument  for  breaking  the  fast.  With  careful  nursing,  the 
rest  may  be  safely  left  to  Nature;  she  will  cure  in  every  case, 
where  recovery  is  possible. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  through  the  above  ''chapter 
of  accidents"  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  a  fast 
invites  so  many  gi'ave  crises  and  perils,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  left 
severely  alone,  and  is  far  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted  by  the 
average  individual,  without  a  competent  and  experienced  ad- 
viser at  hand.  If  I  have  conveyed  that  impression,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  one  I  wished  to  convey.  While  I  strongly  advise  any 
prospective  faster  to  procure  the  services  of  some  doctor  or 
hygienist  who  thoroughly  understands  and  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  treatment  here  advocated;  still,  such  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary, provided  that  the  patient  himself  thoroughly  understands 
the  rationale  of  the  fasting  cure,  and  has  absolute  faith  in  it,  and 
in  Nature;  that  he  preserves  a  calm,  unruffled  mental  condition, 
and  knows  what  to  do  whenever  emergencies  such  as  these  occur. 
It  is  with  the  intention  of  helping  the  student,  or  prospective 
patient  in  this  last  point  that  the  present  chapter  has  been 
written;  to  show  him  that,  while  peculiar  phenomena  and 
abnormal  symptoms  will  sometimes  show  themselves  and 
develop,  they  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  regarded  as  serious,  or 
even  as  extraordinary — being  merely  the  outward  signs  or  in- 
dications of  internal,  vital  adjustments.  Properly  treated,  the  I 
symptoms  will,  in  practically  every  case,  disappear  shortly, 
without  necessitating  any  special  treatment;  and  need  not 
occasion  worry,  breaking  the  fast,  or  the  administration  of 
drugs  and  stimulants. 

That  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  various  symptoms 
that  may  arise,  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  I  regard  them  as 
serious,  as  a  rule  (for  I  do  not),  nor  that  all  or  any  'of  these  or 
other  symptoms  will  manifest  in  the  majority  of  cases  which 
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are  treated  by  this  method  (for  they  will  not).  Such  abnormal 
symptoms  will  not  become  manifest  once  in  a  hundred  times ;  and 
fear  of  them  need  certainly  not  deter  any  patient  from  entering 
upon  a  fast  with  the  full  confidence  that  he  will  be  restored  to 
health  in  the  speediest  manner  possible,  and  without  the  develop- 
ment of  any  of  the  untoward  symptoms  mentioned.  This  chap- 
ter is  written  with  the  object  of  assisting  patients  to  treat  them- 
selves in  a  rational  manner  if  such  symptoms  should  appear,  and 
not  with  any  anticipation  or  belief  that  they  ivill  appear.  They 
crop  up  so  rarely  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
I  have  given  the  rational  treatment  for  whatever  crises  might 
possibly  occur,  and  not  for  those  which  mil  undoubtedly  occur — 
since  they  but  rarely  do  so.  In  short,  I  do  not  intend  to  alarm 
my  reader,  and  should  feel  sorry  indeed  if  I  have  done  so.  The 
comparative  risk  from  death  from  such  causes  as  those  spoken  of 
in  this  chapter  may  be  considered  as  something  less,  perhaps, 
than  that  involved  in  walking  beneath  a  building  in  the  course 
of  construction — it  is  infinitesimal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
alternative  (of  not  fasting  at  all)  if  followed,  would  often  mean 
slow,  but  sure,  death — painful  and  lingering. 

Let  me  illustrate  more  fully  my  conception  of  the  cause  of 
death — resultant,  apparently,  from  fasting.  Emaciation  and 
disease  have  so  far  taxed  the  vital  energies  and  wasted  the  flesh  that, 
when  the  fast  is  undertaken,  there  is  not  enough  tissue  present  to 
feed  the  brain  a  sufficiently  long  time  for  a  complete  elimination  of 
this  morbid  material  (and  consequently  for  the  return  of  hunger) 
to  take  place.  We  see,  then,  that,  in  such  cases,  it  is  practically 
a  race  between  the  successful  elimination  of  the  diseased  material, 
and  the  amount  of  flesh  upon  the  body.  If  the  vital  powers  are 
sufficiently  strong;  if  there  is  sufficient  t'ssue  upon  the  body  to 
last  the  brain,  as  food,  until  this  complete  purification  and  cure 
has  resulted,  then  the  organism  recovers;  health  is  regained. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bodily  tissue  is  already  almost  totally 
lost  (through  emaciation  due  to  disease)  tlu'  brain  system  may 
not  have  enough  food  left  to  last  or  nourish  it  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  enable  the  l)ody  to  eliminate  the  impurities  present. 

In  this  manner,  death  may  possil)ly  rcsiill  In'forc  hunger 
returns;  but  it  will  be  s('(>n  that  death  is,  in  such  cases,  inevitable ; 
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the  body  was  so  far  diseased,  so  emaciated,  that  recover}^  was 
impossible  in  any  case — whether  the  fast  was  undertaken  or  not. 
Death  would  soon  have  resulted  under  any  circumstances.  The 
body  could  not  possibly  hold  out  long  enough — feed  the  l^rain 
for  a  sufficient  k^igth  of  time — to  enable  it  to  completely  elimin- 
ate the  excrementous  material,  and  to  allow  hunger  to  return. 
It  is  purely  a  question  of  balance,  of  time;  and  the  time  was  not 
sufficient.  But,  in  any  case,  death  would  soon  have  resulted, 
since  it  was  inevitable,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  charged 
against  the  fasting,  consequently,  is  that  it  somewhat  hastened 
the  end.  But  there  is  always  the  possibility — nay,  the  certainty, 
almost — that  the  fast  will  not  terminate  in  this  manner  at  all; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  restore  the  organism  to  com- 
plete health.  For  all  but  the  very  last  stages  of  the  most  severe 
and  dangerous  diseases  this  is  absolutely  certain.  In  the  few 
remaining  cases,  we  may  feel  that  we  are,  so  to  say,  ''taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns,"  or  our  life  in  our  hands,  in  entering  upon  the 
fast.  The  patient  might  die,  in  such  instances — die  somewhat 
sooner  than  if  he  had  not  so  fasted;  but  the  fasting  is,  at  any 
rate,  his  only  hope — since  death,  at  some  near  period  of  time, 
is  inevitable;  and  he  has  the  alternative,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
chance  to  completely  restore  his  health  and  to  recover  entirely 
— which  would  certainly  be  quite  impossible  were  the  fast  not 
entered  upon,  or  undertaken.  You  balance  a  possible  premature 
death  against  a  strong  and  extremely  probable  presumption  of 
recovery.  The  decision  each  patient  must  make  for  himself — 
bearing  in  mind  that,  in  such  extreme  cases  (and  only  in  ex- 
treme cases  does  this  apply  at  all)  the  hope  for  recovery  afforded 
by  the  fast  is  the  only  hope  he  can  possibly  entertain. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  death  would  not  have  re- 
sulted, had  not  the  fast  been  undertaken — which  must,  therefore, 
be  considered  more  or  less  the  direct  cause  of  such  deaths.  This 
is  incorrect;  the  patient  would  not,  perhaps,  have  died  quite  so 
soon,  had  not  the  fast  been  entered  upon;  but  it  would  have 
inevitably  and  more  surely  have  resulted  a  little  later.  The 
longer  the  period  of  time  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  fast  was 
undertaken,  the  more  doubtful  the  recovery.  Were  such  cases 
taken  in  the  early  stages,  but  a  very  few  days  fast  would  have 
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been  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  complete  recovery ;  but  the 
longer  the  time  that  is  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  cure  is  under- 
taken, the  greater  the  danger  that  it  will  not  be  ultimately  suc- 
cessful. Those  cases  which  die  under  the  fasting  treatment  are, 
indeed,  merely  examples  of  the  complete  neglect  to  undertake  a 
fast  at  an  earlier  date,  when  a  cure  would  have  been  effected 
certainly  and  quickly.    As  Doctor  Dewey  so  well  remarked:* 

''In  five  fatal  cases  under  my  care  in  which  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  feeding,  there  was  such  agitation  over  the  question  of 
starvation  as  would  have  subjected  me  to  violence  had  my  city 
been  nearer  the  equator.  In  all  these  cases  I  was  compelled  to 
have  a  post-mortem  to  silence  heathen  raging.  .  .  .  The 
physiology  of  fasting  in  time  of  sickness  is  so  entirely  new  to  the 
medical  world  that  every  death  that  occurs  with  those  who  prac- 
tise it  is  certain  to  be  attributed  to  starving.  .  .  .  Fasting, 
because  it  is  Nature's  plan,  will  win  the  victory  in  all  cases  in 
which  victory  is  possible;  and  yet,  wherever  it  is  adopted,  to 
become  known  about,  there  will  be  the  same  confusion  of  tongues 
as  would  be  were  violent  hands  laid  upon  gods  of  wood  and  stone 
in  heathen  temples.     'Starved  to  death,'  is  the  verdict." 

In  the  last  stages  of  many  diseases,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  cure 
is  quite  impossible  to  effect,  even  by  fasting — aided  by  all  other 
hygienic  auxiliaries.^  But  the  case  should  not  have  been  left 
thus  long  before  treatment  was  begun.  The  cause  of  the  pa- 
tient's deatli  is,  therefore,  not  the  fasting — from  which  the  body 
derives  extreme  benefit  in  every  case ;  but  the  previous,  lengthy 
and  neglected  disease,  which  rendered  the  system  incapable  of 
being  cured  by  any  means;  in  fact,  rendered  the  case  absolutely 
hopeless.  That  so  very  few  deaths  result  from  fasting,  then, 
shows  the  almost  unlhnited  potency  of  this  method  of  treatment ; 
and  shows,  also,  that  death,  in  such  cases,  always  results  in  spite 
of,  not  on  account  of,  the  fast  having  been  ultimately  undertakcni. 

•''  No-Breakfast  Plan,"  pp.  lSO-90. 

2  The  very-  proat  importance  of  such  hvsionic  auxiliaries-  such  as  enemas, 
exercise,  water  drinkinp;,  halhs,  etc.,  will  licre  become  manifest  —  inasmuch  a.s 
they  all  materially  tend  to  shorten  the  fast  (p.  8S2).  perhans  enabling  a  cure 
to  be  effected,  which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  impossible. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

HOW   AND   WHEN   TO    BREAK   THE   FAST 

''In  a  very  languid  way  it  is  admitted  that  we  eat  too  much," 
says  Doctor  Dewey  ;^  and  that  that  fact  is  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  recognized  as  time  progresses,  I  am  certain.  Over- 
eating is  coming  to  be  frankly  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
besetting  sins  of  the  American  and  English  peoples,  and  as 
largely  responsible  for  the  sickness  and  the  prevalent  diseased 
condition  of  those  peoples.  At  the  same  time  no  particular 
effort  has  been  made  even  by  those  who  realize  more  or  less  the 
truth  of  these  remarks,  toward  a  betterment  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions— in  their  own  persons!  ''Yes,  I  do  think  most  peo- 
ple eat  too  much,  undoubtedly,"  I  have  heard  repeatedly; 
but  the  speaker  never  thinks  of  including  himself  as  one  of  "the 
people!"  It  is  always  the  others  who  eat  too  much!  For 
ourselves,  we  are  paragons  of  dietetic  continence! 

Unfortunately,  Nature  does  not  seem  to  think  so,  and  will  not 
enter  into,  nor  cater  to,  our  egotistical  views.  That  we  overeat 
she  reminds  us  most  forcibly,  when  the  next  sickness  or  pain 
intervenes.  That  most  all  of  us  do  overeat,  and  that  grossly,  is, 
I  think,  sufficiently  proved  by  the  case  of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher — 
before  referred  to  (pp.  113-14) ;  and  by  other  cases  mentioned  in 
this  book.  And,  as  the  results  of  this  surfeit,  come  the  evil 
consequences;  the  law  is  absolute,  irrevocable,  irreconcilable. 
"As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap!"  | 

Reasoning  closely  akin  to  the  above  would  convince  the 
average  person,  probably,  that  a  fast  of  a  certain  length  of  time 
would  be  beneficial,  were  it  not  persisted  in  for  so  long  a  time. 
A  little  fasting  is  good ;  that  almost  everyone  will  admit  who  has 
attended,  or  even  seen  much  of,  the  sick  for  any  lengthy  period. 

'  "Experiences  of  the  No-Breakfast  Plan/'  etc.,  p.  40. 
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Many  persons  would  believe  in  a  fast  of  one  or  two  meals,  or 
perhaps  a  day,  or  even  two  or  three  days ;  but  not  in  a  protracted 
fast!  '^ Moderation"  is  their  cry.  The  same  slackness  that  is 
observable  in  the  previous  reasoning,  with  regard  to  overeating ; 
the  same  half-heartedness  and  lack  of  complete  assurance  in  the 
system,  if  followed,  is  conspicuous  here — indicating  a  failure  to 
grasp  the  real  philosophy  of  the  treatment — necessitating,  as  it 
does,  the  complete  reversal  of  all  our  preconceived  ideas.  The 
real  or  philosophic  basis  of  the  plan  of  treatment  once  thoroughly 
grasped,  backsliding  or  uncertainty  becomes  a  mental  impossi- 
bility, and  we  no  longer  shrink  from  accepting  the  legitimate 
conclusions,  deduced  from  our  series  of  facts. 

A  word  in  explanation  before  I  consider,  in  detail,  the  real 
subject  matter  of  this  chapter;  a  word  both  of  explanation  and 
defense.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny — in  fact,  I  have  always  con- 
tended— that,  if  we  eat  only  our  natural  food,  at  proper  times, 
and  in  the  proper  amount,  these  long  fasts  would  be  quite 
unnecessary.  That  I  freely  grant.  If  the  system  contains  but 
little  corrupt  matter  from  which  it  must  rid  itself,  but  a  very 
brief  period  will  be  required  in  which  to  accomplish  that  result. 
The  ideally  balanced  diet  and  bodily  condition  is  that  in  which 
no  change  in  Inilk  of  food  is  ever  called  for,^  (the  amount  eaten 

1  Xo  proportionate  chan<;e  is  here  meant.  Li\dng  a  unifonn  life  the  bulk 
of  food  craved  and  eaten  should  be,  theoretically,  exactly  the  same  each  day. 
This  is  the  true  basis  of  regularity  at  meals,  and  not  the  thoroughly  eri-oneous. 
and  very  harmful  idea  held  by  the  majority  of  people  at  the  present  day — and 
insisted  on  by  doctors.  The  popular  idea  is  that  regularity  consists  in  adminis- 
tering food  at  certain  definite  and  set  tunes  by  the  clock;  at  noon,  or  six.  or 
whatever  hour  is  decided  upon;  and  food  is  forced  upon  the  patient,  willy- 
nilly,  at  that  time — finite  independent  of  whether  appetite  is  present,  or  food 
is  craved.  Food  is  administered  and  eaten  because  "it  is  time,"  and  because 
''regularity  is  highly  important,"  in  feeding  the  sick,  in  keeping  the  human 
machine  in  nmning  order,  and  in  "keeping  up  the  strength!"  The  stoking  of 
the  engine  must  be  "regular;"  thus  reasons  the  medical  man;  thus,  conse- 
quently, reasons  the  la\mian;  and  thus  are  a  vast  number  of  unfortimates 
hurried  to  their  graves  prematurely! 

In  advocating  "regularity"  at  meals  then,  I  do  not  mean  the  prevalent 
idea  of  a  "meal  time,"  at  which  food  must  be  taken;  and  yet  I  am  arguing  f(ir 
regularity!  The  paradox  is  easily  explained.  The  medical  profission  has 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  They  have  failed  to  delve  deep  enough  into  the 
question;  and  ask:  What  is  the  orUjin  of  tiie  present  l)elief  in  the  regularity  of 
meals,  and  its  efficacy?  On  what  is  it  foimded?  Tlie  answer  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is — not  that  a  certain  definite  hour,  a  time  of  day,  has  arrived,  at 
which  food  mu.st  be  taken;  but  that  if  the  food  supjily  had  been  absolutely 
nonnal — as  to  its  quality  and  (juantity — natural  lumger  W(»uUl  appear,  in  the 
nonnal  individual,  at  regiilar  intervals — signifying  that  the  last  meal  hail 
been  digested  and  ab.sorbed,  and  that  the  bodily  ti.-^.sues  were  crj'ing  aloud 
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satisfying  the  system  exactty,  with  no  surpkis  and  no  deficit), 
and  in  which  regularity  is  the  predominant  feature,  the  appe- 
tite— the  call  for  food — being  as  regular  as  clock  work;  and 
deviations  from  this  should  represent,  invariably,  deviations  in 
the  bodily  habits,  or  extraneous  causes  affecting  the  system — 
atmospheric  purity,  temperature,  etc.  Thus,  a  greater  amount 
of  bodily  exercise  than  is  customary  will  call  for  a  greater  bulk 
of  food  than  is  usually  eaten,  to  replace  the  extra  tissue  de- 
stroyed, etc.  But,  in  these  cases,  my  contention  is  that  the 
proportionate  bulk  of  food  is  not  altered;  the  ratio  between  the 
food  and  the  bodily  waste  remaining  precisely  the  same,  as  ever. 
Doctor  Graham  seems  to  me  to  sum  up  the  whole  question  in 
an  excellent  manner,  writing*/ 

"If  .  .  .  an  individual  in  civic  life,  with  a  perfectly 
undepraved  system,  regularly  eats  at  stated  periods  his  three 
meals  a  day,  of  pure  simple  vegetable  food,  and  uniformly  takes 
about  the  same  amount  of  exercise,  and  at  each  meal  eats  just 
about  that  quantity  of  food  which  the  alimentary  wants  of  the 
vital  economy  really  demand,  the  physiological  condition  of  the 
stomach  indicated  by  the  sense  of  hunger  will  become  a  fixed 
habitude,  and  hunger  will  recur  at  its  regular  periods  of  eating 
with  utmost  exactness  and  precision.  But,  if  at  any  time  he 
takes  considerably  more  nourishment  into  the  stomach  than  the 
real  alimentary  wants  of  the  vital  economy  require,  or  omits  his 
customary  exercise,  or  labor,  hunger  will  not  recur  precisely  at 
his  next  stated  period  of  eating;  and  if  he  eats  at  that  time,  he 
will  oppress  and  irritate  the  stomach,  and  trespass  upon  the  gen- 

for  nutritive  material,  in  the  language  of  hunger.  In  other  words;  in  the 
perfectly  balanced  diet,  hunger  would  invariably  appear  at  precise  and  stated 
intervals,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  previous  meal  had  been  digested  and 
utilized  in  exactly  that  length  of  time,  and  for  no  other  reason.  Thus  we  see 
the  appetite  regulates  the  meal  time,  and  not  the  meal  time  the  appetite. 
Regularity  is  still  the  ideal;  but  the  regulator  is  hunger,  and  the  demand  of 
the  bodily  tissues;  not  the  wisdom  of  the  doctor,  or  the  hour  hand  of  the 
mantelpiece  clock.  As  Mr.  George  M.  Bailey  pointed  out  ("  Nature's  Law  of 
Hunger,"  pp.  12-13) :  "  Do  we  look  at  the  clock  when  we  are  thirsty,  to  see  if 
it  is  time  for  all  of  the  members  of  our  family  to  take  a  drink  of  water?  Nature 
is  kind,  and  appears  to  adjust  us  to  this  machine-plan  of  li^dng,  but  she  pun- 
ishes this  \4olation  of  her  laws,  just  the  same."  And  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  we  should  eat  by  the  clock  than  there  is  why  we  should  drink  by  it.  Yet 
meal  times  could  be  as  regular  in  each  case,  the  prime  difference  being  that, 
whereas  one  system  is  artificial  and  death  dealing,  the  other  is  natural  and 
an  indication  of  the  highest  degree  of  normal  bodily  health. 
1  "  Science  of  Human  Life,"  pp.  557-8. 
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eral  physiological  interests  of  his  body;  and,  by  continuing  such 
transgressions,  he  will  inevitably  so  effect  the  condition  of  his 
stomach  as  to  bring  on  a  preternatural  appetite,  which  will 
eagerly  receive  food  as  often  as  his  meal-time  comes,  and  perhaps, 
even  more  frequently,  whether  his  system  really  requires  ali- 
mentation or  not,  and  which  will  never  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
quantity  of  food  as  the  vital  economy  of  his  system  can  dispose 
of  without  embarrassment  and  oppression.  Such  an  appetite, 
therefore,  is  something  very  different  from  that  natural  and 
healthy  hunger  which  is  a  physiological  manifestation  of  the  real 
alimentary  wants  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  distinction  should  ever  be  kept  in  view  when  w^e  are 
reasoning  on  the  dietetic  habits  of  man;  for  such  an  appetite  is 
no  safer  guide  for  us  in  regard  to  eating — as  to  time,  quantity  or 
quahty — than  the  drunkard's  thirst  is  in  regard  to  drinking." 

To  revert  now  to  the  main  theme  of  my  chapter.  I  must  con-  j 
tend,  and  that  strenuously,  that  the  breaking  of  the  fast  prema-  ! 
turcly  is  one  of  the  most  foolish  and  dangerous  experiments  that 
can  possibly  be  made.  The  prevalent  idea  is  that  a  fast  should 
be  undertaken,  and  persisted  in,  for  a  certain,  definite  period, 
which  can  be  fixed  upon  before  the  fast  is  begun;  and  that  the 
fast  can  be  broken,  and  even  broken  to  advantage,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period.  How  long  a  period  that  would  be  w^ould 
vary  with  the  belief  of  the  individual.  Some  might  contend  that 
skipping  one  or  t\vo  meals  would  be  beneficial;  but  that  (say) 
three  days  would  be  far  too  long  a  period.  Others  that  two  or 
three  days  might  be  advantageous  in  certain  cases,  but  that  a 
week  would  certainly  be  detrimental;  and  still  others  might  be 
willing  to  admit  that,  in  acute  cases,  five  or  six  days,  or  even  a 
week,  might  do  ''no  harm,"  or  might  even  benefit  the  patient, 
whereas  a  fast  of  four  or  five  weeks  would  be  (if  not  fatal),  at 
least  an  extremely  harmful  and  dangerous  experiment,  and  of 
no  permanent  advantage.  And  who  is  there  to  decide?  Wvre 
it  thus  possible?  to  determine,  h  jyriori,  the  length  of  time  the  fast 
might  be  protracted,  without  harm  n^sulting,  or  with  benefit  to 
the  patient  fasting,  this  system  of  treatment  would  be  as  bHndly 
experimental,  and  as  em])irical,  as  the  orthodox  medical  tr(\at- 
ment   of  (o-dav — wlu^reas  it    is  nothinir  of  the  kind.     Nature 
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would  institute  no  such  senseless  codes,  no  ''law  in  which  there 
is  no  law,"  and  this  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  prove. 

I  wish  to  impress  the  following  statement  upon  the  minds  of 
my  readers,  since  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  contained 
in  this  entire  book ;  and  the  failure  to  appreciate  it  is,  I  beheve, 
the  cause  of  almost  all  the  misunderstandings  concerning  the 
fasting  cure — showing  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  philosophy 
of  this  method  of  treatment. 

The  statment  is  this :  Nature  will  always  indicate  when  the  fast 
should  be  broken — and  there  can  never  be  any  mistake  made  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  watching  fasting  cases,  as  to  when 
to  terminate  the  fast.  Nature  will  always  indicate  when  the 
fast  should  be  broken  by  a  series  of  symptoms  which  can  never 
be  misunderstood,  and  which  she  here  displays  most  obviously 
— to  all  those  whose  judgment  is  not  perverted  by  preconceived 
ideas,  and  who  possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
and  philosophy  of  fasting.  These  symptoms  are,  inter  alia,  the 
following : 

The  tongue,  which  has  been  previously  heavily  coated,  now 
clears  and  assumes  its  normal, healthful  appearance,  (pp.  441-4.) 
The  breath  which,  up  to  now,  has  been  most  offensive,  and  of  a 
peculiar  sweet  odor,  assumes  its  previous,  normal  state,  (pp. 
444-7.)  A  sudden  and  complete  rejuvenation ;  a  feeling  of  light- 
ness, buoyancy,  and  good  health  steals  over  the  patient  in  an  irre- 
sistible wave;  bringing  contentment  and  a  general  feeling  of 
well-being,  and  of  the  possession  of  a  superabundance  of  animal 
spirits.  Another  important  indication  is  found  in  the  condition 
of  the  blood  supply,  and  the  degree  of  the  reaction  noted  on  the 
periphery.  Thus,  if  the  flesh,  under  the  finger  nails  is  pale  in 
color  (when  the  fingers  are  held  out  straight) ,  then  the  circulation 
is  poor  and  the  patient  is  more  or  less  anaiinic.  The  capillaries 
are  blocked  and  choked  with  an  excess  of  nutritive  material, 
and  the  blood  cannot  circulate  freely  to  those  parts.  Fasting, 
by  removing  this  obstruction,  will  enable  the  flesh  to  resume  its 
•  normal,  pink  color ;  and  the  return  of  this  condition  invariably 
indicates  a  return  to  health.  At  the  end  of  a  fast,  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  this  pink,  healthful  condition  of  the  fingers — 
under  the  finger  nails. 
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Another  indication  is  afforded  by  the  rate  of  the  ])lood  reac- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  body.  Dr.  Alexander  Haig  pointed 
out  this  fact,  and,  in  his  ''Life  and  Food,"  p.  4,  says: 

''Let  any  one  who  eats  meat  and  has  eaten  it  for  j-ears,  be 
touched,  say,  on  the  back  of  the  hand  with  the  point  of  the  finger. 
A  white  mark  is  made,  and  the  rate  at  which  that  white  mark  is 
obUterated  by  returning  color  gives  the  rate  of  the  circulation  in 
the  skin  of  the  person  so  touched.  Now,  if  two  men  are  com- 
])ared,  one  of  whom  lives  on  the  natural  food  of  the  frugivorous 
animal,  and  the  other  lives  on  the  unnatural  of  the  carnivorous 
animal,  it  will  be  found  by  this  test  that  the  skin  circulation  of 
the  carnivorous  man  is  about  twice  as  slow  as  that  of  the  natural 
Uving  frugivorous  man,  and  it,  of  course,  follows  that  the  man 
with  the  slow  circulation  has  a  slow  circulation  not  merely  in  his 
skin,  which  is  seen,  but  in  all  the  organs  of  his  body  which  are  not 
seen,  including  the  great  power-house  of  his  mechanism, the  frontal 
lobes  of  the  brain.     ..." 

I  may  say  that  all  these  remarks  apply  with  equal  or  greater 
force  to  the  man  fasting ;  as  in  such  cases  the  reaction  is  remark- 
ably rapid  and  forcible. 

But  more  than  all  these  symptoms,  and  the  surest  symptom 
of  all  (that  the  fast  is  now  complete  and  ready  to  be  broken),  is 
the  fact  that  hunger,  which  till  now  had  been  altogether  absent, 
returns  and  notifies  the  patient  that  the  system  is  ready  to 
utilize  to  the  best  advantage  whatever  food  may  be  taken  as 
nourishment. 

That  these  statements  are  true  can  be  proved  by  observing 
any  case  of  a  protracted  fast;  and  they  are  well-known  to  those 
hygienists  who  have  written  on  this  subject — though  no  writer 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  collected  and  presented  in  cumulative 
form  these  argiunents  for  allowing  the  fast  to  assign  its  own 
limit — by  the  return  of  natural  hunger.  Nature  will  always 
indicate,  l)y  unmistakable  symptoms,  when  the  fast  should  be 
terminated,  and  it  should  never  he  broken  prior  to  these  indieations 
and  to  the  return  of  natural  humjer!  No  matter  how  long  a  fast 
may  be  necessary,  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  every  case. 
Nature,  in  hn'  wisdom,  adopts  this  course  and  the  rule  is  in- 
fallible.    If  a  fast  of  only  two  days  is  necessary,  in  order  to  clear 
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up  the  system  and  recover  health,  then  hunger  will  return  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day.  If,  on  the  contrary,  two  weeks  or  two 
months  are  necessary — then  natural  hunger  will  not  return  until 
the  expiration  of  that  lengthy  period.  And  thus  we  see  that 
natural  hunger  will  always  return  when,  and  only  when,  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  completely  expelled  from  the  system,  and 
the  body  is  once  more  restored  to  perfect  health.  Again  Na- 
ture's wise  provision  for  our  safety  is  manifested ;  and  again  the 
complete  demonstration  of  how  in  accord  with  Nature  is  the 
method  of  cure  here  advocated. 

A  two  or  a  one  month's  fast,  e.g.,  is  necessitated  simply  be- 
cause it  requires  the  system  that  length  of  time  to ''catch  up," 
in  the  process  of  elimination,  with  the  overplus  of  ingested 
food  material.  This  process  may — probably  has — continued  for 
years  before  the  fast  was  entered  upon;  and  is,  in  reality,  a 
marvelously  short  time  in  which  to  rectify  the  condition  present, 
and  to  recuperate.  A  week's  fast,  again,  has  been  necessitated 
by  a  less  extensive  and  gross  abuse  of  the  organism  than  in  the 
former  cases ;  a  three  or  a  four  days'  fast  by  still  less  abuse,  and 
so  on;  a  one  day's  necessitated  fast  indicating  but  a  slight 
divergence  from  the  normal.  But  my  contention  is  that  such 
long  fasts  as  those  recounted  (and  necessary)  are  only  rendered 
necessary  by  a  long  continued  evolutionary  process — one  in 
which  overeating  has  been  practiced  for  years  before  such  a  fast 
was  necessary — or  even  possible.  The  first  step  in  this  evolu- 
tionary process  is  that  of  eating  the  first  meal  one  minute  too 
soon!  And  this  rendered  it  possible,  and  in  fact  probable,  that 
the  next  would  be  five  minutes  too  soon ;  the  next  ten ;  the  next 
fifteen ;  and  so  on — the  system  always  running  a  little  more  and 
more  behind  in  her  ''accounts,"  until  finally  a  whole  day's  fast 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance;  then  two 
days;  then  thi'ee;  then  a  week;  and  so  on,  till  these  lengthy  and 
extraordinary  fasts  became  necessary.  This  process  of  evolution 
is,  of  course,  very  gradual,  but  that  it  is  the  process  involved,  I 
feel  quite  certain.  It  explains  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  has 
the  additional  advantages  of  being  logical  and  consistent. 

Another  word  of  explanation  is  perhaps  necessary.  However 
long  the  fast  may  continue,  no  danger  whatever  from  starvation 
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need  be  feared,  since  hunger  will  always  return  before  the  danger 
point  is  reached.  Thus,  so  long  as  hunger  is  absent,  it  is  a  plain 
indication  that  no  food  is  required;  but  the  instant  the  body  is 
released  from  the  impure  matter,  and  its  accompanying  compli- 
cations, causing  the  disease;  the  instant  health  is  restored,  in 
other  words,  the  vital  powers  are  released  from  their  task; 
nervous  equilibrium  is  restored,  and  the  tissues  then  call  for 
nourishment  to  replenish  the  waste;  and  this  constitutes  what 
is  manifest  to  us  as  hunger. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  this  point  upon  my  readers — 
that  natural  hunger,  and  that  alone  should  indicate  the  terminus 
of  the  fast:  when  the  fast  is  ready  to  be  broken.  That  this 
signal  is  invariably  given  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper 
way,  and  that  absolutely  no  danger  from  starvation  need  be 
apprehended  until  this  signal  has  been  given,  is  absolutely  true ; 
and  that  these  statements  are  true  can  be  verified  by  anyone 
who  cares  to  repeat  my  observations  bearing  on  these  points, 
or  who  is  sufficiently  unprejudiced  and  strong-willed  to  experi- 
ment on  him  or  herself. 

The  artificial  breaking  of  the  fast;  the  taking  of  food  in  the 
absence  of  real  hunger,  for  the  reason  that  the  ignorant  attendant 
thinks  the  patient  has  '^fasted  long  (mough,"  is  an  abomination, 
and  an  outrage  upon  the  system  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated.  Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  this  point  by  a  crude 
analogy.  Suppose  a  watch  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  become 
clogged  with  dust  and  other  foreign  matter;  and  suppose  this 
watch  possessed  the  power  of  cleaning  itself  by  removing  this 
matter  (as  our  bodies  do);  then  would  it  not  be  obvious  that, 
so  long  as  this  cleansing  process  continued,  it  shoukl  not  \)v 
checked  or  interrupted — but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  mo- 
ment that  the  watch  was  left  alone,  in  its  process  of  "cure,"  just 
so  much  improvement  was  certain.  Would  anyone^  think,  under 
these  circumstances,  of  voluntarily  stopping  the  watch — in  part 
at  least — by  introducing  more  foreign  matter  to  be  eliminated, 
on  the  ground  that  this  would  help  to  clean  thi'  watch,  and 
eventually  rid  it  of  the  impure  matter  the  sooner,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  done  wlicn  we  administer  poisonous  drugs?  Ridicu- 
lous notion!    Is  it  not  obvious  that  adding  to  tlu'  material  to  be 
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eliminated  must  eventually  lengthen,  not  shorten,  the  process 
of  repair? 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  human  machine — the  human  body. 
The  sudden  and  artificial  check  to,  or  stoppage  of,  the  process  of 
cure  (the  fasting),  would  act  just  as  detrimentally  on  the  vital 
mechanism,  as  would  the  introduction  of  some  foreign,  unsought 
element — such  as  a  pin — into  the  machinery  of  the  watch.  In 
both  cases  the  result  is  the  same,  viz.,  the  stoppage  of  the  vital 
mechanism,  and  the  consequent  check  to  the  rapidly  progressing 
process  of  cure. 

An  objection  might  here  be  raised  to  my  analogy  on  the 
ground  that  food  is  not  foreign  matter  to  the  body,  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  pin  would  be  to  the  watch — inasmuch  as  food  is 
generally  capable  of  being  appropriated  and  used  by  the  system, 
in  the  process  of  repairing  the  tissues,  whereas  the  pin  must 
necessarily,  and  always,  be  damaging  to  the  watch  in  and  of 
itself.  I  may  reply  to  this  objection  by  pointing  out  the  fact 
that,  when  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation  are  incapable 
of  utilizing  the  food  ingested  (as  is  the  case  when  a  fast  is  badly 
needed),  the  one  is  just  as  harmful  and  as  foreign  to  the  organism 
as  the  other ;  both  the  food  and  the  pin,  at  such  times,  represent- 
ing a  substance  introduced  into  the  organism  which  cannot  be 
utilized  to  advantage;  and  which  must  be  expelled  before  the 
process  of  cure  can  be  continued.  Besides,  that  is  not  my  point. 
The  food  may  be  never  so  healthy  and  nutritious,  and  the  diges- 
tive organs  may  also  be  capable  of  asshnilating  the  food  thus 
ingested,  but  the  point  is  that  the  moment  such  digestion  begins, 
the  process  of  cure  is  necessarily  retarded,  or  altogether  checked 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  cannot  be  resumed  until  that 
meal  is  completely  digested  and  the  vital  forces  once  more  free 
to  ''turn  their  attention,"  so  to  speak,  to  the  work  of  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  system. 

Human  vitality  may  thus  be  conceived  as  an  army  defending 
an  extensive  line  of  fortifications.  The  more  numerous  the 
points  of  attack,  the  weaker  the  defense  must  necessarily  be  at 
each  point;  while,  with  the  temporary  complete  withdrawal  of 
the  most  constant  and  dangerous  attacking  force  (the  digestion), 
the  army  is  thus  left  free  to  attack  and  demolish  in  detail  the 
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other  harassing  forces  (the  causes  of  the  diseased  condition); 
and,  these  once  disposed  of,  be  enabled  again  to  concentrate  its 
entire  strength  and  energy  upon  the  main  attacking  force  (the 
digestion) — when  again  resumed — utiUzing  only  a  portion  of  the 
force  available,  and  while  keeping  a  considerable  reserve  on 
hand  for  any  emergency  (reserve  force).  The  analogy  is,  of 
course,  crude,  but  it  will  serve  the  purpose  and  is,  I  believe,  at 
basis,  true. 

I  have,  throughout  this  chapter,  been  urging  an  abstinence 
from  food  until  the  return  of  "natural  hunger."  Now,  it  will  be 
asked,  what  is  this  '^  natural  hunger/'  and  why  do  I  thus  care- 
fully distinguish  it  from  the  hunger  we  experience  every  meal 
time,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  that  name, 
and  regard  as  true  hunger? 

The  reason  is  this:  That  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  ever 
experiences  natural  hunger  after  reaching  the  age  of  maturity, 
and  perhaps  not  even  in  youth  or  infancy;  they  have  never 
experienced  it!  What  they  mistake  for  hunger  is  not  real 
hunger  at  all,  but  a  morbid  craving,  induced  by  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  body — by  stimulation,  congestion,  irritation,  etc. 

Let  me  make  the  distinction  clear.  Normal  hunger  is  never 
mani jested  in  the  stomach,  hut,  like  thirst,  always  in  the  glands  of 
the  throat  and  mouth.  Just  as  normal  thirst  is  not  experienced  in 
the  stomach,  but  in  the  system  generally,  and  in  the  throat  and 
mouth  particularly — just  so  should  normal  hunger  be  manifested, 
and  is  so  manifested,  when  normal. 

''I  have  asked  many  thousands  of  persons,  including  many 
physicians,  if  they  could  describe  to  me  the  sensation  of  natural 
hunger,"  says  Mr.  Haskell,^  ^Not  one  has  been  able  to  do  it, 
unless  he  had  obtained  the  knowledge  through  the  ''True  Science 
of  Living."  They  would  always  describe  some  sensation  in  the 
stomach,  such  as  faintness,  emptiness,  or  all-goneness;  craving, 
gnawing,  yearning,  etc.  These  are  the  sensations  of  appetite  and 
not  of  hunger,  and  are  the  results  of  wrong  habits  of  eating.  Like 
natural  thirst,  natural  hunger  is  located  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  is  a  sensation  that  food  would  taste  deliciously.  Natural 
Imnger  will  come  in  the  mouth  and  throat-" 

»  "Perfect  Health."  pp.  4r>-7. 
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Horace  Fletcher,  in  his  ''New  Glutton  or  Epicure"  (p.  107), 
thus  distinguishes  them: 

"  Its  mark  of  distinction,  to  differentiate  it  from  false  appe- 
tite, is  '  watering  of  the  mouth '  for  some  particular  thing.  False 
appetite  is  an  indefinite  craving  for  something,  anything,  to 
smother  the  disagreeable  sensations,  and  frequently  is  expressed 
by  the  symptom  of  '  faintness  '  or  '  all-goneness.'  " 

And,  as  Doctor  Dodds  insisted:^ 

"The  sense  of  all-goneness  in  these  cases  is  not  from  a  lack  of 
nutrient  material,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  habitual 
stimulus." 

Natural  hunger  is  never  in  a  hurry,  as  Doctor  Dewey  re- 
minded us ;  or,  as  another  writer  put  it : 

''False  hunger  is  not  likely  to  attack  a  man  who  lives  simply 
and  naturally  upon  unstimulating  foods  and  drinks." 

That  this  contention  is  founded  upon  correct  observations  and 
indubitable  facts  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  A  close  observa- 
tion of  many  animals,  and  the  more  direct  evidence  of  the  few 
really  normal  adults  and  children  who  have  been  questioned 
upon  the  subject,  have  invariably  led  to  the  same  conclusion; 
viz.,  that  true  hunger  and  true  thirst  are  both  manifested  in  the 
glands  of  the  throat,  and  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
experienced  in  the  stomach. 

And  it  is  here  that  true  hunger  is  invariably  manifested  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  fast,  when,  if  ever,  we  should  expect  to  find 
genuine  "normal  hunger"  present.  The  fact  that  it  is  so  proves 
conclusively,  to  my  mind,  that  normal  hunger  is  manifest  here, 
and  here  only ;  and  inversely  forms  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
"test"  as  to  whether  the  sensations  observed  during  the  period 
of  fasting  signify  real  and  natural  hunger,  or  are  merely  symp- 
toms of  some  morbid  congestion,  stimulation  or  irritation  which 
would,  if  left  alone,  sooner  or  later  pass  away,  allowing  the  fast 
to  be  continued,  and  thus  conducted  to  its  legitimate  end.  This 
last  sentence  furnishes  the  key  whereby  we  may  explain  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  observable  during  the  first  two  or  three 

1  ''The  Diet  Question,"  p.  87. 
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days  of  the  fast — the  empty,  gnawing  sensations  nearly  always 
mistaken  for  true  hunger. 

''No  person,"  says  Doctor  Page/  ''feels  faint  upon  passing  a 
meal,  or  has  a  gnawing  stomach,  except  it  be  occasioned  by  an 
irritated  or  unduly  congested  state  of  that  organ.  It  is  a  sure 
proof  of  dyspepsia,  (using  this  term  in  its  popular  sense,  as  imply- 
ing the  condition  of  that  organ).  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  is  a 
synonym  of  indigestion." 

It  may  be  objected  that  hunger  is  always  felt  in  the  stomach, 
and  consequently  must  be  normal — unless  I  am  prepared  to 
argue  that  normal  hunger  has  never  been  experienced  since 
infancy.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  conclusion ;  1  do  so  consider 
it!  Most  persons  have  never  experienced  normal  hunger  in 
all  then  lives!  Their  appetites  and  tastes  are  perverted  by 
overfeeding  in  infancy,  and  have  never  had  a  chance  to  become 
normal  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives — owing  to  the 
overfeeding  being  continued  ever  since.    Says  Doctor  Dewey  i^ 

"The  first  step  in  every  disease  is  the  very  first  moment  when 
digestive  balance  is  lost.  With  each  one  of  you  that  evil  work 
began  with  your  very  first  meal.  This  meal  was  taken,  forced  upon 
you  by  the  nurse,  before  Nature  made  any  demand;  in  due  time 
trouble  began,  every  outcry  was  interpreted  as  a  signal  of  hunger, 
and  the  oftener  you  were  fed,  the  oftener  the  solemn  stillness  of 
all  the  air  was  broken  by  your  nerve-lacerating  music.  Your 
meals,  all  through  the  first  year  of  your  life,  were  regulated  by 
the  tunes  of  crying." 

That  this  gnawing  sensation  —  usually  mistaken  for  real 
hunger — is  not  real  hunger  is  dis})roved,  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  Theoretically  because  true  hunger  comes,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  throat  and  mouth;  and  practically  because 
these  sensations  will  invariably  subside,  and  altogether  pass 
away,  after  these  two  or  three  initial  days,  when  the  habit  of 
eating  at  certain  fixed  times  is  completely  broken,  and  the  new 
order  of  things  is  thoroughly  ])lant(Ml  in  the  mind  (and  body)  of 
the    patient.     This    gnawing    sensation    (supposed    hunger)    is 

1  "Horses;  Their  Feed  and  Their  Feet."  p.  28. 

2  "The  Tnic  Science  of  Living,"  p.  200. 
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always  greatest  at,  or  about,  meal  time — if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
present  at  these  hours  of  the  day  only.  More  strikingly  than 
anywhere  else  is  it  here  illustrated  and  demonstrated  that  hunger 
is  purely  and  simply  habit  from  beginning  to  end. 

It  must  always  be  distinctly  remembered,  then,  that  neither 
this  all-gone,  faint  feehng,  nor  the  sensation  of  gnawing  in  the 
stomach  are  signs  of  true,  normal  hunger;  but  of  a  morbid, 
diseased  appetite — either  reaction  from  stimulation  or  indica- 
tions of  a  diseased  and  congested  stomach.  And  that  this  is  the 
case  is  directly  proved,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  fact  that,  in  all 
cases  of  gastritis,  e.g.,  when  food  is  invariably  prohibited — even 
by  the  most  "orthodox"  physicians — and  is  known  to  be  most 
harmful  to  the  stomach  at  such  a  time — this  feeling  of  gnawing 
and  faintness  and  all-gonness  is  the  very  worst — proving  beyond 
question  that  this  sensation  is  merely  a  morbid  craving. 

This  abnormal  craving  of  the  stomach  may  be  carried  to 
almost  any  extent.  Doctor  Miller  mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
patient  ''ate  five  full  meals  before  dinner  time  and  then,  because 
food  was  denied  him,  he  went  to  a  barrel  of  offal  and  ate  there- 
from."^ 

The  amount  of  food  ingested  (and  allowed!)  in  some  cases  is 
almost  incredible.  Doctor  Shew  quotes  a  number  of  such  cases 
in  his  ''Family  Physician."  Thus,  in  one  case,  the  patient  ate 
four  meals  a  day: 

"  Each  meal  sufficient  for  a  stout  laborer.  Besides  these  four 
meals  of  meat  and  vegetables,  he  daily  ate  man}^  pounds  of  dry 
bread,  biscuit,  and  fruit.  He  had  no  sooner  eaten  a  meal,  than 
he  denied  that  he  had  eaten  anything,  so  that  the  more  he  ate, 
the  more  he  desired.  If  he  was  not  fed  the  moment  he  requested 
it,  he  sucked  the  bedclothes  and  bit  his  fingers  like  a  child." 
(p.  93). 

Again  (pp.  283-4) : 

"  ...  The  quantity  of  food  devoured  in  some  cases  of 
morbid  appetite  is  almost  incredible.  Doctor  ^lortimer  relates 
the  case  of  a  boy  of  only  twelve  years  old,  who,  from  a  feeling  of 
inanition,  had  so  strong  a  craving  that  he  would  gnaw  his  own 
flesh  when  not  supplied  with  food;  when  awake,  he  was  constantly 

'  "  Vital  Force,"  p.-  39. 
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eating;  the  food  given  him  consisted  of  bread,  meat,  beer,  milk, 
water,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  treacle,  puddings,  pies,  fruits,  broths, 
potatoes;  and  of  these  he  swallowed,  in  six  successive  days,  three- 
hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds,  eight  ounces,  avoirdupois,  being 
sixty-four  pounds  a  day  on  the  average!  The  disease  continued 
for  a  year;  and  that  the  hunger  did  not  depend  upon  an  extraor- 
dinary secretion  of  gastric  juice,  producing  a  rapid  digestion,  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  food  was  usually  rejected  soon 
after  it  had  been  swallowed;  but  whether  it  passed  into  the 
duodenum  could  not  be  ascertained.     .     .     " 

Cases  are  also  on  record  in  which  all  kinds  of  abnormal  things 
are  craved — bullets,  glass,  stone,  earth,  pins,  etc.,  being  eaten 
with  avidity.  There  are  recorded  cases  of  this  disease  in  which 
there  has  been  an  inclination  for  devouring  dirt,  cinders,  ordure, 
fire,  spiders,  lice,  toads,  serpents,  leeches,  bits  of  wood,  hair, 
candles,  and,  as  one  author  observes,  ''more, literature  in  the 
form  of  printed  books  than  is  devoured  by  the  first  scholars  of 
Christendom."  Dirt  eating  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  and  South  America. 

Why  such  morbid  appetites  should  be  indulged,  either  by  the 
physician  or  the  family  of  the  patient  is  an  insoluble  mystery. 

But  to  return.  The  initial  difficulty,  in  entering  upon  a  fast, 
then,  is  due  to  the  periodic  recurrence  of  certain  abnormal 
stomachic  sensations,  which  are  technically  known  as  "  habit  hun- 
ger" ;  and  must  be  successfully  mastered  and  resisted  at  this  time. 
Once  this  time  is  passed,  the  ''danger  period"  as  it  is  called,  and 
all  such  abnormal  and  unpleasant  sensations  will  completc^ly 
disappear,  and  will  not  recur  throughout  a  fast ,  however  long  it 
may  be  protracted,  but  will,  instead,  be  terminated  in  Nature's 
own  good  time,  by  natural-hunger,  as  ]3reviously  stated. 

This  habit-hunger  (the  "hunger  of  disease,"  as  Doctor  Dewey 
called  it;  "poison-hunger,"  in  th(*  language  of  Doctor  Oswakl)  is 
absolutely  abnormal  in  every  single  case,  and  is  due  to  the  con- 
fusion into  which  th(^  stomach  and  digestive  system  is  thrown, 
as  a  reaction  fioni  Ihc  incessant  irritation  and  stimulation  to 
which  it  has  b(HMi  subjected  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
lime.  Just  as  a  rum-tipplrr's  system  ci-irs  aloud  for  its  cus- 
tomary stimulant,  just   so,   here,  docs  the  abnormally  cxcitiMl 
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digestive  system  call  for  its  regular  excitement,  and  if  this  is 
suddenly  withdrawn,  distressing  symptoms  are  sure  to  follow. 
But  these  symptoms  are  processes  of  cure,  and  indicative  of 
ultimate  benefit,  in  both  cases;  and  they  should  be  so  regarded. 
Eating  food  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  conditions,  would 
be  precisely  the  same,  and  as  great  a  blunder  as,  'Haking  a 
drink,"  when  the  alcohoHc  reaction  is  at  its  height.  Relapse, 
evil  and  disastrous,  would  be  sure  to  follow  in  both  cases. 

In  thus  speaking  of  habit-hunger,  however,  I  do  not  wish  it 
understood  that  eating  food  at  such  times  will  not  frequently 
relieve  the  sensation  in  that  organ,  'pro  tern,  for  it  will.  But  that 
indicates  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  merely 
smothered  the  symptoms  for  the  time  being.  As  Doctor  Page 
so  well  remarked:^ 

"The  fact  that  the  meal  affords  immediate  relief  argues  nothing 
against  this  position;  it  is  the  seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent,  of 
water  contained  in  and  taken  with  the  meal  that  relieves  the 
digestion.  It  forms  a  'poultice,  so  to  say,  for  the  congested  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach;  but  unfortunately  it  can  not,  as  when 
applied  externally  upon  a  throbbing,  sore  thumb,  for  example,  be 
removed  when  it  becomes  dry." 

Most  people — who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  .varied  phenomena  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  fasting — are 
under  the  impression  that  the  undertaking  of  a  fast  is  an  ex- 
tremely severe  and  trying  ordeal.  Popular  fancy  paints  the 
unfortunate  faster  as  suffering  the  most  intense  agonies  from 
starvation — these  increasing  as  the  fast  progresses,  until  the 
victim  finally  expires  in  the  most  excruciating  agony!  How 
false  this  picture  is  may  readily  be  perceived  by  even  a  casual 
observation  of  a  fasting  patient,  when  viewed  from  a  proper 
standpoint.  In  a  fever  case,  e.g.,  an  absolute  aversion  to  food 
of  every  kind  is  always  present,  and  it  would  be  far  more  cruel, 
in  such  cases,  to  force  the  food  upon  the  patient,  than  to  with- 
hold it  (as  Nature  indicates),  since  the  wasting  of  the  flesh  con- 
tinues with  precisely  the  same  rapidity  in  both  cases — if  any- 
thing, the  patient  who  is  fed  loses  flesh  the  faster  of  the  two.     If 

1  "The  Natural  Ciire,"  p.  202. 
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food  is  withheld  in  such  cases,  the  recovery  is  easy,  rapid,  and 
certain,  and  the  patient  at  no  period  of  the  treatment  misses  his 
food  in  the  shghtest  degree — in  fact  he  feels,  and  is,  infinitely 
safer  and  better  without  it.  I  have  chosen  fever  to  illustrate 
my  point,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  now  all  but  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  temporary  withholding  of  food,  in  such 
cases,  is  beneficial  and  not  detrimental  to  the  patient,  and  the 
same  remarks  are  applicable  in  every  case  of  chronic  or  acute 
disease.  And  it  is  not  even  necessary  for  me  to  revert  to  such 
extremely  and  obviously  pathological  cases  as  these  to  prove 
the  point  here  made.  Anyone  going  into  an  experimental  fast, 
or  '^  physiological  fast,"  as  Doctor  Dewey  called  it,  can  demon- 
strate this  point  for  himself.  Natural  hunger  is  invariably 
absent  throughout  a  strict  fast,  no  matter  how  long  this  may 
last,  and  does  not  return  until  the  fast  is  ready  to  be  broken — 
this  indicating  that  the  system  is  rid  of  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Schrott  noted  this,  more  than  ninety  years  ago,  and  wrote : 

''  In  the  beginning  of  the  process  the  appetite  is  almost  wholly 
lost,  so  that  two  or  three  of  the  small  dry  biscuits  are  often  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole  day,  the  patient  eating  according  to  the  incli- 
nation of  appetite." 

In  his  cure,  he  allowed  a  very  small  quantity  of  food  to  be 
eaten  each  day — mistakenly,  I  think. 

This  abnormal  craving  sensation  in  the  stomach,  occasionally 
experienced  during  the  early  days  of  the  fast — may  almost 
invariably  be  directly  allayed  by  taking  copious  draughts  of 
water;  seeing  that  the  abdominal  muscles  arc  thoroughly  re- 
laxed (they  will  often  be  found  veiy  contracted)  and  by  di\'erting 
the  attention  from  these  organs  into  some  outside  channel. 
(See  chapter  on  '^ Mental  Influences.") 

The  ''habit-hunger"  spoken  of  above,  generally  lasts  for  two 
or  three  days  before  finally  and  completely  disappearing,  though 
the  time  naturally  varies  in  each  individual  case.  W  hen  once 
this  period  has  passed,  no  hunger  mil,  in  any  case,  he  experienced 
until  the  fast  is  completed — is  ready  to  he  hroken — and  natural 
hunger  then  announces  that  the  systetti  is  free  jrom  its  previously  dis- 
eased condition.    Though  1  hixw  watched  a  great  number  of  (•as(\^ 
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of  fasting  patients  during  the  past  few  years,  and  have  had,  per- 
haps, exceptional  opportunities  for  studying  them,  I  have  yet 
to  meet  with  my  first  case  in  which  (when  plenty  of  water  is 
drunk,  and  the  mental  influences  are  normal),  these  symptoms 
have  persisted  longer  than  three  days.  In  several  cases,  to  be 
sure,  these  distressing  sensations  have  continued  throughout  a 
period  of  almost  complete  fasting;  but  in  the  '^ almost"  lies  the 
whole  difficulty.  Eating  even  a  mouthful  of  solid  or  liquid  food 
will  have  the  immediate  effect  of  unsettling  the  entire  organism ; 
stimulating  the  digestive  organs  into  activity ;  exciting  an  intense 
hunger,  and  completely  disorganizing  and  disturbing  the  whole 
progress  of  the  fast — of  'throwing  the  whole  vital  mechanism  off 
the  track" — as  a  friend  once  naively  but  forcibly  expressed  it. 
Professor  Parlow  (when  fasting  for  experimental  purposes, 
and  being  afraid  he  w^ould  collapse!),  wrote: 

"Fearing  that  1  should  collapse,  I  resolved  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  to  endeavor  to  create  an  appetite  by  swallowing  a 
mouthful  of  wine.  I  felt  it  quite  distinctly  pass  along  the  oesopha- 
gus into  the  stomach,  and  literally  at  that  moment  perceived  the 
onset  of  a  very  strong  appetite."^ 

The  practice  of  eating  "a  little"  daily,  or  irregularly  during  the 
fast,  therefore,  must  be  heartily  deprecated  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  it  prevents  the  complete  and  thorough  cleansing 
process  to  progress  satisfactorily  and  unimpeded.  Secondly, 
because,  by  constantly  drawing  both  the  blood  and  the  vital 
forces  to  the  stomach  when  they  should  be  engaged  elsewhere, 
it  keeps  the  patient  hungry. 

We  have  now  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  h  priori,  when  to 
break  the  fast.  No  arbitrary  time  limit  can  be  set;  no  definite 
date  fixed  upon  beforehand  and  asserted  that  it  would  be  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  patient  were  the  fast  broken  on  that 
day.  Nature  will  always  dictate  when  the  fast  is  ready  to  be 
broken,  if  we  but  interpret  her  aright.  The  return  of  natural 
hunger  is  the  great  point  to  note,  and  the  most  important  in- 
dication that  the  fast  is  ended,  and  the  system  is  able  and  willing 
to  digest  and  assimilate  nutriment,  in  the  form  of  either  solid  or 

>  "A.  B.-Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition,"  pp.  243-4. 
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liquid  food.  The  spontaneous  and  precisely  coincidental 
cleaning  of  the  tongue  (pp.  441-4),  of  the  breath  (pp.  444-7),  and 
the  other  and  lesser  phenomena  which  may  be  observed  toward 
the  termination  of  a  ''finish  fast,"  all  indicate  that  Nature,  and 
Nature  alone,  is  the  authority  to  be  consulted  as  to  when  the 
fast  should  be  broken;  and  inversely  proves  conclusively  that 
fasting  is  Nature's  cure;  counseled  by  her  as  the  true  remedial 
agent;  and,  when  conducted  under  her  care  and  according  to  her 
dictates,  shows  us  that  no  danger  can  possibly  result  at  any  time 
during  the  fast's  progress,  and,  indeed,  that  nothing  can  follow 
but  beneficial  results. 

Proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  contention  exists  independently 
of  the  proofs  cited  above.  In  cases  of  paralysis,  e.g.,  or  in  dis- 
eases where  the  daily  improvement  can  be  distinctly  and  easily 
noted,  we  can  clearly  see  and  follow  the  process  of  cure;  the 
rapid  and  successful  elimination  from  the  system  of  the  morbid 
matter  which  forms,  and  is  the  real  root  and  basis  of,  the  disease. 
So  long  as  the  fast  progresses,  we  can  see  this  steady,  daily  im- 
provement, and  can  clearly  perceive  the  rapid  and  successful 
restoration  of  the  patient  to  the  normal,  healthful  condition. 
So  long  as  the  fast  is  allowed  to  progress  undisturbed,  this  process 
of  cure  will  continue  undiminished.  But  the  moment  the  fast  is 
broken  this  process  of  cure  ceases;  the  improvement  abruptly 
terminates  and  the  patient  is  not  cured  completely,  but  is  benefited 
just  to  the  extent  which  corresponds  {organically)  to  the  actual  time 
fasted. 

To  illustrate:  If,  for  example,  a  fast  of  thirty  days  is  actually 
required  in  order  to  cure  a  given  case  of  paralysis;  and  if  the 
patient  were  to  break  his  fast  at  the  expiration  of  (say)  ten  days, 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  fasted  'Mong  enough" — and 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  normal  hunger  and  vigorous  health 
would  ultimately  arrive  together,  of  their  own  accord,  if  only 
permitted  to  do  so — this  patient  would  then  be,  roughly  speak- 
ing, only  one  third  cured:  that  is,  he  would  experience  the  benefit 
of  the  ten  days  he  had  fasted,  but  that  hencjU  only,  lie  would 
not  derive  a  complete  cure  from  the  fast,  which  woukl  ha\'e  been 
the  case  had  he  "fasted  to  a  finish."  And  this  explains  why  so 
many  patients  arc  not  cured  completely,  as  they  should  have 
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been,  by  the  fasting  cure ;  the  fast  has  been  broken  prematurely. 
In  many  cases  of  protracted  fasts,  this  is  most  clearly  perceivable 
— every  hour,  almost  every  minute,  restoring  health  and  vigor 
to  the  system,  and  allowing  us  to  almost  see  the  effects  of  the 
elimination  of  the  diseased  material  from  the  organism,  and  the 
consequent  rapid  return  to  normal  conditions. 

The  question  now  remains:  How  shall  the  patient  break  his 
fast?  Granting  that  he  has  followed  it  to  its  normal  termination, 
and  awaited  the  return  of  natural  hunger  (which  may  have 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  third,  the  thirtieth,  or  the  ninetieth  day, 
as  the  case  may  be)  of  what  food  shall  the  first  meal  or  meals 
consist?  This  is  a  highly  important  question,  for  it  may  easily 
be  seen  that  however  invigorated  and  capable  the  digestive 
organs  are  of  performing  their  normal  work ;  still,  after  such  an 
unusual  rest  as  they  have  had,  we  must  begin  cautiously,  and 
only  gTadually  increase  the  amount  and  the  variety  of  food 
eaten,  as  time  progresses.  After  any  machine  has  been  thor- 
oughly oiled  and  repaired  and  put  into  perfect  working  order,  it  is 
never  started  at  full  speed  immediately,  but  always  allowed  to 
increase  in  speed  and  gather  momentum  as  the  activity  increases. 

We  have  already  noted  the  ill  effects  of  the  premature  breaking 
of  the  fast ;  and  attention  must  now  be  called  to  the  evil  conse- 
quences ensuing  upon  the  improper  breaking  of  the  fast — even 
when  done  at  the  right  time — the  return  of  natural  hunger. 
First,  then,  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  cat  too  much. 
An  extraordinarily  vigorous  appetite,  and  the  apparent,  and  no 
doubt  real,  ability  of  the  digestive  system  to  successfully  cope 
with,  and  assimilate,  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  food  ma- 
terial, may  very  readily  induce  us  at  first  to  indulge  most  glut- 
tonously in  food  of  all  kinds;  but  this  course  must  necessarily 
result  in  disastrous  consequences,  if  persisted  in.  The  organism 
will  again  become  surfeited;  the  process  of  accumulating  mal- 
assimilated  food  material  and  diseased  tissue  commence  again 
— ultimately  leading  to  a  recurrence  of  the  same  disease  (to  cure 
which  the  fast  was  undertaken)  or  to  a  disease  of  another,  and 
perhaps  one  of  a  worse  and  more  dangerous  character.  This 
improper  breaking  of  the  fast  is  the  real  and  the  only  danger 
connected  with  this  system  of  treatment — since  we  have  seen 
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that  the  fast  itself  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  anything  but  beneficial 
throughout. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  question :  What  foods  are  the 
best  upon  which  to  break  a  fast,  we  are  met  with  a  very  puzzling 
question,  and  one  concerning  which  there  is  no  little  controversy. 
Doctor  Dewey  has  persistently  maintained  that  appetite  should 
guide  the  choice  at  that  time  absolutely ;  that  normal  conditions 
now  being  established,  the  appetite  will  only  crave  those  foods 
that  are  beneficial  to  the  organism,  and  that — thorough  mastica- 
tion being  insisted  upon — ''there  need  be  very  little  of  restraint 
as  to  the  bill  of  fare."'  This  view  has  received  a  most  important 
reenforcement  from  the  experiments  and  researches  of  Mr. 
Horace  Fletcher,  whose  work  has  been  previously  quoted.  It  is 
most  conclusively  shown,  in  his  writings,  that,  when  completely 
normal,  the  appetite  will  crave  only  those  foods  which  the  system 
requires,  and  that  this  appetite  can  be  safely  and  implicitly 
followed. 

Doctor  Dewey's  position,  as  stated  in  his  own  words,  is  as 
follows : 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  waste  is  so  very  trifling,  especially 
with  brain  workers,  that  one  may  be  a  vegetarian,  fruitarian,  or 
even  an  eater  of  pork,  without  positive  violence  to  practical 
physiology.  There  is  this  further  very  practical  consideration, 
that  when  Nature  is  so  fairly  dealt  with  that  she  can  speak  in 
Natural  tones,  she  will  only  call  for  those  foods  easily  available 
along  geographical  lines.  "^ 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  for  many 

reasons — more  particularly,  ])erha})s,  because  of  the  following 

considerations:   If  the  quality  of  food  were  suited  to  the  cUmate 

man  lived  in,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  him  to  remove  from 

one  climate  to  another,  in  order  to  render  ''natural" — even  '*  the 

best"  for  him— such  complete  change  of  diet  as  this  change  of 

climate    would    necessitate.     To    me    this    seems    an    inherent 

absurdity.     Let  us  take  a  man,  living  in  the  tropics,  e.c}.,  and 

living,  let  us  say,  on  such  fruits  as  thv  tropics  afTord.     Let  us 

now  remove  this  man  to  tiie  north  temj)erate  or  frigid  zone.     It 

>  "  New  Km  for  Wonioii."  p.  M'). 
'"\<)-Rro:ikfMst  ri:in."  p.  lOS. 
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is  contended  that,  simply  because  of  this  change,  his  nutrition 
should  be  completely  changed,  as  though  his  physiological  needs 
had  undergone  a  complete  change  also — and  within  a  few  days ! 
Would  such  mere  change  of  external  temperature  alter,  in  any 
appreciable  degree,  his  real  digestive  capacity  and  physiological 
requirements?  Certainly  not!  As  Doctor  Schlickeysen  re- 
remarked'/  ''Climate  and  surroundings  cannot  change  the 
nature  of  man  with  regard  to  food."  Again,  we  should  not 
forget  that  man  is  naturally  a  tropical  animal,  since  those  were 
doubtless  the  regions  from  which  he  originally  sprang.  And  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  fruit  seems  to  be  the  natural  food 
of  certain  classes  of  animals,  throughout  the  tropics,  and  of  man, 
almost  exclusively,  (pp.  81-9.)  And  the  fact  that  this  is  man's 
natural  food  far  outweighs  the  other  fact  that  man  can  live  (after 
a  fashion)  on  other  foods  of  all  kinds — since  that  merely  proves 
what  a  wonderful  ability  the  body  actually  possesses  of  sustaining 
itself  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  No:  man  has  a 
certain  fixed,  definite  type  of  diet,  just  as  every  other  animal  has, 
and  any  prolonged  and  gross  perversion  of  Nature's  laws,  in  this 
respect,  will  ultimately  and  inevitably  be  followed  by  the 
penalties  of  such  transgression. 

Nevertheless  I  am  persuaded  that  the  appetite  will  frequently 
call  for  foods  which  are  distinctly  ''unnatural,"  if  not  absolutely 
detrimental,  at  the  period  of  breaking  the  fast.  Thus  Doctor 
Dewey  (allowing  his  patients  to  eat  at  this  time  whatever  their 
appetites  craved),  speaks  of  one  case  in  which  "soft  toast,  well 
buttered,"  was  demanded, ^  and  of  another  where  the  call  was — 
"not  for  chemically  prepared  food,  but  for  beefsteak. "^  Other 
cases  are  mentioned  here  and  there  among  the  writings  of  those 
who  have  observed  fasting  patients,  of  similar  appetites  and 
cravings — cravings  which  I  must  believe  to  be  distinctly  and 
demonstratively  abnormal.     (See  Book  II.,  Chapter  I.) 

Mr.  Purinton's  remark,  in  this  connection,  seems  to  me 
extremely  pointed.    He  says:* 

"People  shrink  from  the  fast  because  of  the  follies  that  usually 
accompany  it.     Milton  Rathbun,  for  instance — Doctor  Dewey's 

»  "  Fruit  and  Bread,"  p.  207.  ^  "Tme  Science  of  Living,"  p.  313. 

2  "New  Era,"  p.  145.  *  ''Philosophy  of  Fasting,"  p.  17. 
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star  case — fasted  thirt3'-five  days,  then  made  his  first  meal  of 
oysters,  soda  crackers,  beef  broth  and  oolong  tea!  All  of  which 
iniquities  a  really  hungry  man  cannot  crave.  If  the  pupil  of  so 
famous  a  teacher  didn't  clarify  his  instinct  any  better  than  that, 
what  could  you  expect  from  common  folk,  uninstructed  and 
uninspired?" 

Why  such  food  should  be  craved,  at  this  time,  when  the 
appetite  should,  theoretically,  be  perfect,  presents  an  apparently 
hopeless  paradox — yet  one  which  can,  I  believe,  be  shown  to  be 
no  paradox  at  all. 

Our  appetites  and  tastes  undoubtedly  depend  largely,  if  not 
absolutely,  upon  our  mental  conditions;  upon  heredity  and  race 
impressions,  above  all  upon  the  present  and  existing  environ- 
ment. Whatever  food  has  been  customarily  supplied  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  stomach — that  food  will  be  the  one  most 
naturally  craved  upon  the  return  of  hunger  and  the  ability  to  eat. 
In  other  words,  the  food  craved  upon  the  return  of  hunger  will 
be  food  which  we  were  accustomed  to  eat  before  entering  upon 
the  fast — this  being  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  environment  of 
the  patient.  Thus,  the  native  of  India — whose  staple  food  is 
rice — would  crave  rice  upon  the  return  of  natural  hunger. 
Similarly,  the  Esquimaux  would  crave  for  blubber;  while  the 
average  American  or  Englishman  w^ould,  in  all  probability,  crave 
for  roast  beef  and  boiled  potatoes!  It  is  all  a  matter  of  habit 
and  custom;  environment  and  previous  habits  of  life  mold  the 
appetite  as  surely  as  they  have  molded  our  characters ;  and  our 
tastes  and  desires  are  entirely  dependent,  at  such  times,  upon 
our  previous  habits  of  eating.  Thus  it  is  that  the  food  craved, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast,  may  be — not  the  food  which  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  patient,  or  that  the  system  most 
requires,  but  the  food  to  w^iich  the  patient  had  been  formerly 
accustomed,  and  to  which  his  thoughts  would  naturally  recur 
when  hunger  again  made  it  possibk'  for  him  to  eat.  It  is  thus 
all  due  to  existing  mental  conditions — these  govc^rning  the 
appetite  to  the  extent  that  we  actually  cravt^  those  foods  which 
we  think  we  require — rather  than  those  actually  called  for!  On 
any  diet  whatsoever  this  is  the  case.  The  food  cravtMl  will  be 
that  which  we  expect  to  crave.     That  vegetarians  or  fruitarians, 
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who  have  thus  fasted,  crave  their  own  particular  class  of  foods, 
and  none  other,  upon  the  resumption  of  eating,  I  can  testify 
from  personal  experience.  Mr.  Purinton  asserts  that  this  was 
so  in  his  own  case  also.'  Sir  E.  Bulwer-Lytton  observed  this 
fact  likewise.  See  ''The  Philosophy  of  Water  Cure,"  by  John 
Balbirnie,  M.D.,  p.  138. 

In  another  place, ^  Doctor  Dewey  refers  to  this  very  point, 
and  (to  my  mind  wrongly)  remarks: 

''At  the  close  of  long  fasts  for  acute  sickness,  Nature  never 
objects  to  the  odors  of  the  frying  pan  or  the  oven;  she  never  calls 
for  fruits,  nuts,  or  any  of  those  raw  foods  whose  palatability  and 
digestibility  are  increased  by  cooking." 

Again  I  say,  my  own  observations  disprove  this  statement; 
though  I  do  not  deny  the  effect  of  the  frying  odors!  But  it  must 
be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  smell  of  frying  will 
cause  the  flow  of  saliva  and  arouse  the  appetite  as  soon  as  we 
are  awake,  hence  this  is  no  argument  against  breaking  the  fast 
— unless  Doctor  Dewey  should  be  prepared  to  admit  that  his 
whole  theory  of  the  no-breakfast  plan  is  wrong — which  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  theory  that  any  food  that  is 
craved  may  be  allowed,  we  again  return  to  our  question,  which 
is  still  unanswered;  viz.,  what  foods  are  the  best  upon  which  to 
break  the  fast?  The  food  must  obviously  be  light,  for  the 
reason  given  above  (pp.  555-6),  while  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
"natural"  food  goes  without  saying.  For  this  reason,  many 
prescribe  fruit  for  a  first  meal — Mr.  Macfadden  having  compiled, 
for  that  purpose,  a  carefully  selected  list  of  some  forty-eight 
fruits,  etc.,  especially  suitable  for  eating  at  this  time.^  This  is 
undoubtedly  far  nearer  the  truth  than  Doctor  Dewey's  method 
— which  must  be  deprecated  in  any  case;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  suggestions  offered,  the  right  diet 
has  as  yet  been  suggested. 

Thus,  Miss  N.  M.  Pratt  advocates:  "Grape-nuts,  a  shredded 
wheat  biscuit,  or  a  dish  of  Force  or  Malta  Vita."*    Doctor  Han- 

1  "Philosophy  of  Fasting,"  p.  20. 

2  "The  Art  of  Liviiijj,"  p.  20. 

3  "Natural  Cure  for  Rupture,"  pp.  99-100. 
*  "The  Body  Beautiful,"  p.  61. 
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ish,  again,  who  is  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  laws  of 
fasting,  advocates  popcorn!^ 

My  own  experience,  and  the  experience  of  those  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  in  practice,  or  of  fasters  whom  I  have 
known  personally,  all  seem  to  indicate  this  fact;  that,  at  this 
time,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  liquid  food  only  should  be 
taken — preferably  in  the  form  of  fruit  juices,  freed  from  the 
pulp ;  and  that  this  diet  should  be  followed  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  food,  liquid  or  solid,  for  the  first  day,  and  sometimes  for 
the  initial  two  or  three  days,  after  breaking  the  fast,  when  solid 
food  may  gradually  be  added.  The  great  danger  consists  in 
overeating,  and  this  desire  must  be  repressed  at  all  costs  for  these 
few  days.  No  definite  rule  can,  of  course,  be  set,  one  that  can 
be  strictly  followed  in  every  case.  Here,  as  everywhere,  allow- 
ances must  be  made  for  personal  idiosyncrasies.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  never  met  a  case  in  which  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  a  glass 
of  grape  juice  (unfermented)  was  other  than  grateful  and  pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  results.  They  may  be  safely  given,  in 
practically  every  case,  and,  if  ''Fletcherized"  carefully,  will  form 
a  meal  both  satisfying  and  sustaining.  Another  such  ^'  meal  " 
may  be  allowed  about  six  hours  after  the  first;  and  late  the  next 
morning,  if  hunger  is  experienced,  and  a  desire  for  a  more  sub- 
stantial meal  be  manifested,  a  light  luncheon  may  be  allowed, 
followed  by  an  equally  light  supper.  The  next  day  a  little  more 
indulgence  may  be  allowed  in  the  patient's  diet,  and  so  on,  guided 
always  by  the  patient's  hunger,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  food 
craved.  If  properly  and  thoroughly  masticated,  it  is  astonishing 
how  small  an  amount  of  food  will  be  called  for,  once  this  "danger 
period  "  has  passed.  Indeed  this  holds  good  at  any  period  of  our 
lives  whatever — be  it  after  a  fast  or  no. 

One  other  point  may  here  be  noted.  The  distinction  Intarcn 
fasting  and  starring  should  now  be  clear  to  us.  Throughout  this 
book  I  have  been  advocating  the  theory  of  fasting;  I  cannot  too 
strongly  condemn  the  practice  of  starving!  For  they  arc  not  l)y 
any  means  interchang(»able  or  synonomous  tmus,  as  many 
think.  Fasting  is  a  scientific  method  for  ridding  tiie  system  of 
diseased  tissue  and  morbid  matter,  and  is  invariai)ly  accompanied 

'  "How  to  F:is(,"  p.  1  1. 
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by  beneficial  results.  StarviJig  is  the  deprivation  of  the  tissues 
from  the  nutriment  which  they  require,  and  is  as  invariably 
followed  by  disastrous  consequences.  The  whole  secret  is  this. 
Fasting  commences  with  the  omission  of  the  first  meal  and  ends 
ivith  the  return  of  natural  hunger;  while  starvation  only  begins 
loith  tJie  return  of  natural  hunger  and  terminates  in  death.  Where 
the  one  ends,  the  other  begins.  Whereas  the  latter  process  wastes 
the  healthy  tissues,  emaciates  the  body,  and  depletes  the  vitahty ; 
the  former  process  merely  expels  corrupt  matter  and  useless  fatty 
tissue — thereby  elevating  the  vitality,  increasing  the  energy,  and 
eventually  restoring  to  the  organism  'Hhat  just  balance  we  term 
health."  As  Doctor  Dewey  so  ti'uly  and  so  pithily  said : '  ^^Take 
away  food  from  a  sick  man^s  stomach,  and  you  have  begun — 
not  to  starve  the  sick  man,  but  the  disease.^'  There  is  the  whole 
science  and  philosophy  of  fasting  in  a  nutshell. 

The  Reaction  After  Fasting 

The  reaction  after  fasting,  when  once  the  fast  has  been  broken, 
is  typical,  certain  and  speedy.  The  tongue,  breath,  pulse,  etc., 
lacing — at  the  time  of  breaking  the  fast — practically  normal,  no 
improvement  can  be  noted  by  the  study  of  any  of  these  otherwise 
very  reliable  indicators  of  the  bodily  condition;  nor  can  the 
special  senses  be  rendered  more  acute;  but  there  is  a  general 
exhilaration  consequent  upon  the  ingestion  of  the  first  meal 
which  is  quite  indescribable  unless  experienced.  This  will,  I 
know,  be  looked  upon  as  the  ''strength"  which  the  food  has 
imparted  to  the  organism,  but  since,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  (pp.  225-303),  we  never  derive  either  strength  or  vitality 
from  the  food  we  eat,  we  must  look  for  the  explanation  in  some 
other  direction,  and,  thus  looked  for,  it  is  not  hard  to  find. 

The  sudden  apparent  inrush  of  energy,  consequent  upon  the 
ingestion,  of  the  first  meal,  cannot  be  due  to  the  ''strength" 
which  this  meal  has  furnished,  since  food,  on  any  theory  what- 
ever, inust  first  be  assimilated  before  its  potential  energy  can  be 
realized  by  the  system;  w^hereas  the  energy  resultant  upon  the 
ingestion  of  this  meal  is  manifested  almost  immediately — cer- 
tainly far  too  soon  for  the  system  to  have  appropriated  any  of 

'  "True  Science  of  Living,"  p.  5. 
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its  nutrient  elements,  which  would  be  necessary  if  the  cuiTently 
accepted  theories  were  true.  No,  the  food  must  react  in  an 
entirely  different  manner,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  somewhat  as 
follows: 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  fast,  the  circulation  and  vital  forces  of 
the  body  are  almost  evenly  distributed  throughout — the  internal 
organs  and  periphery  receiving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  proper 
proportionate  amount,  without  an  undue  concentration  of  the 
blood  and  energies  at  any  one  point.  Consequent  upon  the 
ingestion  of  the  first  meal,  however,  this  entire  equilibrium  is 
disturbed.  The  blood  and  vital  forces  of  the  body  are  brought 
suddenly,  and  centered  continuously,  upon  the  stomach  and 
digestive  system — this  being  necessitated  by  the  processes  of 
digestion.  The  bodily  energy  at  once  begins  to  be  expended  in 
this  digestion.  The  vital  forces,  so  long  latent,  are  aroused  and 
forcibly  concentrated  upon  one  point.  Now,  since,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  41),  energy  is  always  felt,  appreciated  or  perceived 
in  its  expenditure,  never  in  its  accumulation,  this  energy,  so  long 
latent,  is  now  aroused  into  sudden  activity:  the  process  of  its 
expenditure  begins — being  then  perceived  by  us,  for  the  first 
time,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  now  being  forcibly  expended.  In 
other  words,  the  sudden  arousal  of  the  vital  energies  and  their 
concentration  at  one  point  constitutes  a  species  of  stimulation 
which  is,  in  reahty,  the  '* strength"  which  the  food  is  supposed  to 
have  furnished. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  I  regard 
stimulation  as  the  true  and  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  ehition  of 
spirits  observed;  an  indirect  ])roof  being  that,  the  more  stimulat- 
ing the  food,  the  greater  will  this  stinmlation,  or  reaction  be.  Hot 
food  will  stimulate  more  than  cold,  for  exam])le.  Hut  there  is 
also  a  highly  important  consideration  which  we  must  by  no 
means  omit  to  notice.  This  is  the  question  of  mcjjtal  injJuence. 
So  ingrained  is  the  belief  that  food  furnishes  strength  and  \  ilalit y 
to  the  organism  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  rid  the  mind  of 
the  patient  of  that  belief;  and  even  though  he  may  fully  under- 
stand and  ap])r(^ciate  the  ratianale  of  th(*  fasting  cure,  there  is,  1 
believ(%  always  present  a  kind  of  sub-conscious  belief  that  an 
increase  of  strength  and  (*nergy  will  n^sult  ujkmi  tlie  breaking  of 


I 
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the  fast,  which,  of  course,  is  found  to  be  the  case,  but  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  above. 

This  constant  auto-suggestion  is  bound  to  bring  about,  to 
some  extent,  its  own  reahzation.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  a 
certain  peace  of  mind  is  present  as  a  result  of  knowing  that  the 
crisis  is  past  and  that  the  cure  has  been  effected — and  the 
mental  elation  over  the  prospect  of  health,  strength  and  conse- 
quent happiness  in  the  future — and  we  have  found,  I  think,  the 
explanation  (in  a  great  measure  at  least)  of  the  exhilaration 
which  follows  upon  the  breaking  of  a  protracted  fast. 

There  are  still  other  reasons,  however,  which  tell  in  favor  of 
my  theory  (that  stimulation  is  the  cause  of  the  renewed  strength) 
and  away  from  that  generally  held — that  the  food  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  actually  imparted  energy  to  the  system. 
One  such  consideration  is  the  fact  that  an  almost  infinitesimal 
amount  of  food  will  seem  to  impart  s  amuch  '' strength"  as  will  a 
far  more  elaborate  repast.  Now,  if  the  accepted  theories  were 
true,  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  since,  on  that  hypothesis,  the 
amount  of  the  strength  imparted  ought  to  precisely  correspond 
to  the  amount  of  food  eaten,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
not;  a  very  small  meal,  or  even  a  mouthful  or  two,  generally 
producing  practically  the  same  results  as  a  far  larger  meal, 
indeed,  an  even  moderately  heavy  meal,  at  this  time,  will  soon 
bring  on  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  physical  depression;  all  of 
which  is  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  theory  proposed  on  pp.  225- 
303,  but  absolutely  incomprehensible  so  long  as  the  present-day 
theories  are  clung  to ;  these  latter  facts  being  especially  significant 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  digestive  organs, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  physical  organism,  are,  at  the  mo-  V 

ment  of  breaking  the  fast,  at  the  point  of  their  highest  attainable 
vital  vigor. 

Just  here  let  me  answer  an  objection  which  I  can  forsee  will 
be  raised  by  the  critical  reader,  and  which  I  did  not  perhaps 
elaborate  at  sufficient  length  on  pp.  555-6.  It  may  be  contended 
that  if  the  organism  is,  at  the  moment  of  breaking  the  fast, 
enjoying  the  greatest  freedom  from  diseased  conditions,  the 
vital  powers  having  reached  their  climax,  digestion  at  this  time 
should  be  more,  not  less  easily  accomplished  than  at  any  other 
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subsequent  period,  and  for  precisely  the  reasons  that  I  have 
given.  A  httle  reflection  will,  I  think,  convince  any  candid 
person  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Let  us  see.  For 
many  weeks  past  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  perform  any  work  whatever  (comparatively  speaking), 
and  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice  and  the  other  digestive  juices 
have  practically  ceased  to  be  secreted.  (See  pp.  504-5.)  The 
brain  system  has  been  called  upon  for  no  long  continued  taxation 
in  this  direction.  The  circulation  has  been  ''eciualized  away," 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  from  the  stomach  and  digestive  system 
generally ;  in  other  words,  this  section  of  the  bodily  machine  has, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  ceased  to  operate.  Now  the  question  I 
propose  is  this:  should  we,  under  such  circumstances,  start  off 
the  machine  again  nnmediately  under  the  highest  possible  pressure? 
Should  we  not  rather  start  the  machine  gradually,  working  it  up 
to  its  greatest  speed  and  pressure  as  the  time  passes?  Every 
analogy  points  to  this  as  the  correct  method.  The  printing  press, 
or  the  steam  engine,  is  not  at  once  started  at  its  greatest  rate  of 
speed  (if  it  were,  there  might,  and  probably  would  be  a  break- 
down), but  is  gradually  worked  up  to  that  point — to  its  maxi- 
mum speed,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  vital  machinery  should  be  treated  in  ]:)recisely  the  same 
manner.  Did  the  printing  press  and  the  steam  engine  gather 
energy  during  their  periods  of  rest,  as  does  the  body,  the  j:)arallel 
w^ould  be  almost  perfect.  But  the  simile  is  close  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  potential  energy  may  be  far  .c^reater 
at  the  moment  of  breaking  the  fast  than  at  a  later  period,  but  the 
facilities  for  expending  it  are  not  so  perfect,  and  they  must  be 
gradually  '^exercised  back"  into  working  order,  })efore  the 
machine  can  again  be  run  at  full  speed;  but  when  once  this  has 
been  attained,  it  will  be  found  that  almost  an  unHmited  amount 
of  food  can  be  eaten  and  utiliz(Ml  by  the  system  before  the  vital 
powers  are  again  lowered  and  the  retention  of  effete  matter 
recommences — before  tlu^  body  once  more  becomes  diseased. 
Needless  to  say,  this  condition  shoukl  never  be  reached,  only 
sufTici(^nt  food  being  taken  to  k(M'j)  the  j)ody  healthy  and  well 
sup])lie(l  with  nourishment. 

Thus,  while  a  certain  amount  of  indulgence  may  be  allowed 
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in  the  matter  of  food  after  the  second  or  third  day  from  the  time 

of  breaking  the  fast,  considerable  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 

let  the  patient  constantly  overfeed.    To  do  this  would  be  to 

offset  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  fast,  and  to  re-invite  a  diseased 

condition.     While  the  body  is  perfectly  normal,  at  the  time  of 

breaking  the  fast,  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  iviproper 

breaking  constitutes  its  chief,  if  not  its  only,  danger;  and  there 

can  be  no  guarantee  to  the  patient  that  his  former  condition  will 

not  return  if  he  abuses  himself  in  this  manner  again.     Anyone 

can  make  himself  ill  very  easily!  At  the  first  sign  of  returning  ill 

health,  should  such  appear,  a  supplementary  fast  should  always 

be  undertaken — the  omission  of  a  few  meals  usually  sufficing,  in 

such  cases,   to   completely   restore   the   organism   to   vigorous 

health. 

Long  and  Short  Fasts 

Any  meal  that  is  ever  omitted,  so  long  as  natural  hunger — 
the  keenest  of  appetites — is  not  present,  is  clearly  that  much 
gain;  and  yet  many  persons  worry  because,  e.g.,  a  member  of 
the  family  omits  a  meal,  through  indisposition  or  aversion! 
There  need  be  no  worry,  no  trepidation  whatever !  All  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  patient  to  do,  in  order  to  regain  his  healthy, 
normal  appetite,  is  to  omit  that  meal  and  wait  for  the  next ;  and 
if  he  is  not  truly  hungry  then,  await  the  next,  and  so  on  until  a 
natural  hunger  does  return.  And  why  not  follow  out  this 
exceedingly  rational  and  simple  system?  What  harm  can 
possibly  come  to  the  organism  from  this  omission  of  food?  What 
is  there  to  fear?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  opposition  is  purely 
])rejudice?     Let  us  see  what  is  lost  and  what  is  gained  by  this  \ 

omission  of  a  meal.  All  that  is  lost  is  the  amount  of  tissue  which  \ 

the  food  ingested  would  build  up  (were  it  utilized  completely  and 
properly  by  the  system,  which,  in  diseased  conditions,  it  is  not). 
That,  and  nothing  more!  And  what  is  gained?  The  amount  of 
energy  or  vital  force  that  would  otherwise  have  been  expended  in 
digesting  and  eliminating  that  amount  of  food  7natter,  and  in 
cleansing  the  encumbered  system  of  the  added  effete  material  which  ] 

imperfect  digestion  must  of  necessity  produce.  Clear  gain,  no  loss ! 
It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  present  false  theories  as  to  the  rela-  " 

tions  of  food  and  energy  that  renders  it  possible  for  beliefs  to  be  j 
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held  which  are  so  completely  at  variance  with  philosophy  and 
observed  facts. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  cases  of  fasting  of  however  long 
duration.  Until  the  return  of  natural  hunger,  every  minute 
during  which  the  fast  is  protracted  is  that  nmch  gain,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  otherwise.  Nevertheless  there  are  individuals  who 
would  never  undertake  a  strict  fast  of  any  great  duration — but 
who  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  several  fasts  of  shorter 
duration;  these  fasts  to  be  interspersed  with  periods  of  light 
eating.  Thus,  a  two  or  three  days'  fast  might  be  taken,  followed 
l)y  one  day's  eating;  then  another  two  or  three  days'  fast,  fol- 
lowed by  another  day  of  eating;  and  so  on  until  a  considerable 
time  has  elapsed  (it  may  be  several  months),  when  a  return  of 
the  normal  condition  is  established  and  the  days  of  fasting 
become  no  longer  necessary. 

That  this  method  will  appeal  to  many  of  my  readers  as  in 
many  ways  preferable,  I  do  not  doubt.  It  is  a  less  severe  strain 
upon  the  patient's  w-ill  power,  and  eventually  accomplishes  very 
much  the  same  result.  We  will,  therefore,  compare  the  above 
two  methods  of  treatment;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out 
that  the  latter  is,  in  reality,  an  infinitely  less  satisfactory  way  of 
bringing  about  the  desired  result,  both  from  a  mental  and  from  a 
physical  point  of  view. 

We  have,  in  any  diseased  condition,  a  certain  amount  of  foul 
material  to  be  eliminated  from  the  system,  and  the  k^ngth  of 
time  required  to  complete  this  elimination — the  duration  of  the 
fast — depends  upon  its  nature,  its  amount,  and  the  innate  vitality 
of  the  patient. 

Before  health  is  restored  all  this  foul  material  nuist  be  elimin- 
ated, and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  effecting  this  result 
in  the  shortest  time  possible  would  ultimately  be  the  best  method 
for  the  patient,  and  exhaust  his  vitality  the  least,  since  every  ilay 
this  material  is  retained  must  weaken  the  jxitient  (ultimately) 
to  just  that  extent.  The  best  and  most  effective  method  of 
treatment,  therefore,  would  be  the  one  which  woukl  effect  the 
elimination  in  the  shortest  time  possible;  and  this  can  be  done 
in  no  other  manner  so  speedily  and  so  effectively  as  l)y  the 
a-l^solute  unbroken  or  ''finish"  fast. 
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For,  when  the  vital  machinery  has  once  set  npon  its  work  of 
purification,  all  the  digression  or  diversion  of  this  energy  must  a 

constitute  a  more  or  less  effective  ''check"  (see  p.  556),  and  I  | 

beheve  that  this  ''check"  is  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  food  swallowed. 

Since  we  know  that  we  can  go  without  nutriment  of  any  kind 
with  safety  and  benefit,  and  that  for  a  period  of  time  not  less 
than  several  weeks  (i'.  pp.  160-1) ;  and  since,  in  all  diseased  con- 
ditions, Nature  will  clearly  indicate  when  food  is  needed,  by 
sending  up  an  urgent  call  for  it ;  why  not  continue  the  fast  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion,  when  it  is  once  entered  upon?  since  it  will 
effect,  by  this  means,  in  a  few  weeks,  what  would  require  double 
or  treble  that  time  on  the  other  system.  The  unpleasant  "  dose  " 
is  taken  all  at  once  and  effectually  disposed  of  for  all  time,  while 
the  patient  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this 
method  is  shorter,  better  and  more  effective  than  the  other, 
which  is  the  more  unscientific  method.  No  person  would  vol- 
untarily undertake  anything  but  a  finish  fast  who  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  physiology  and  philosophy  of  fasting;  who 
understood  the  fact  that  no  energy  is  lost  during  a  fast;  and 
that  natural  hunger  will  invariably  indicate  when  the  fast  is 
ready  to  be  broken — such  hunger  always  appearing  before  death 
from  starvation  is  possible. 

But  there  are  two  other  objections  to  this  system  of  short  fasts 
which  I  will  mention  here,  though  briefly. 

First,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  system  of  alternate 
fasting  and  feeding  is  much  harder  on  the  patient  (though  he  does 
not  know  it)  for  the  reason  that  it  tends  to  keep  him  constantly 
hungry.  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  (p.  556-7),  that  the  first 
few  days  of  the  fast  are  the  trying  ones,  in  which  "habit-hunger" 
is  noted,  and  the  lack  of  stimulation  felt,  more  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  fast.  Now,  on  the  plan  of  alternate  eating  and 
fasting,  practically  all  the  time  is  converted  into  "first  days," 
inasmuch  as  the  patient  is  always  just  commencing  a  fast,  when 
it  is  again  broken  off,  to  be  again  resumed  at  the  expiration  of 
the  day  of  feeding.  The  result  is  that  the  patient  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  alternate  stimulation  and  depression,  which  is 
really  far  harder  to  endure  than  the  more  simple  and  more 
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effective  method  of  omitting  food  altogether.  The  cure  is  no 
sooner  commenced  than  it  is  again  retarded.  The  old  adage 
'' Abstinence  is  easier  than  Temperance "  applies  here  with  even 
more  than  its  ordinary  force. 

The  second  reason  for  my  so  strongly  advocating  a  ''finish" 
fast — as  opposed  to  the  series  of  shorter  fasts — is  this:  In  the 
latter  method,  the  bowels  never  have  a  chance  to  become  thor- 
oughly emptied  and  cleansed — as  they  do  in  the  former.  Refer- 
ence to  the  chapter  on  ''The  Enema"  will  show  that  the  bowels 
often  retain  their  fecal  contents  for  weeks  after  no  food  whatever 
is  permitted  to  enter  them — and  this,  after  repeated  bowel 
washings.  A  complete  emptying  and  purification  can  only 
follow  a  thorough  and  complete  abstinence  from  all  solid  food; 
and  I  am  convinced,  from  my  experience  and  observations,  that 
this  is  never  satisfactorily  accomplished  upon  the  (otherwise 
unsatisfactory)  method  of  a  series  of  short  fasts — broken  into 
by  alternate  days  of  eating. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  task  I  set  myself,  in  writing  this  volume,  is  now  prac- 
tically complete — so  far,  at  least,  as  my  limited  knowledge 
enables  me  to  complete  it  at  all ;  and  it  but  remains  for  me  to 
summarize  the  results  attained,  and  to  add  one  or  two  further 
reflections  that  are  suggested  by  the  theories  and  the  facts 
brought  forward,  which  will,  I  hope,  at  least  stimulate  others  to 
original  research  in  these  lines,  even  though  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  this  book  be  not  accepted.  As  I  have  several 
times  pointed  out,  the  present  book  is  intended  to  be  merely  a 
pioneer  work  in  a  hitherto  neglected  field  of  inquiry,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than  indicate  certain  lines 
of  research  which  might  profitably  be  followed  out  in  detail  by 
others  more  competent  to  do  so  than  I ;  also  to  offer  a  protest 
against  the  present  materialistic  scheme  of  physiology,  and  the 
theory  that  we  derive  our  vitality  and  bodily  heat  from  the  food 
we  eat — both  of  which  doctrines  seem  to  me  to  be  palpably  and 
demonstrably  untrue.  Other,  more  general,  speculations  will, 
it  is  hoped,  not  be  without  interest;  and  may  possibly  suggest 
lines  for  further  inquiry  and  research. 

In  Book  I.  we  saw  that  all  disease  is  in  reality  a  curing  process 
— the  various  diseases,  so-called,  being  but  the  various  methods 
of  elimination,  from  the  system,  of  effete  material — unduly 
retained  therein,  which  should  have  been  eliminated.  This 
shows  that  all  ''disease"  is,  at  basis,  fundamentally  one;  and 
has  a  common  cause — which  is  equally  the  cause  of  all  disease. 
This  cause  is  the  material  floating  at  large  in  the  body,  and  this 
material  must  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  the 
food  eaten,  since  the  material  must  have  got  into  the  body  and 
circulation  in  some  manner,  and  we  saw  that  the  only  normal 
way  it  can  get  into  the  circulation  is  through  the  stomach — • 
through  an  excess  of  food  and  drink;    consequently,  that  the 
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source  or  cause  of  all  disease  must  be  the  same  at  basis;  viz., 
some  defect  in  the  food  supply — the  various  diseases,  so-called, 
being  but  the  various  methods  of  ridding  the  system  from  the 
excess  of  this  material  ingested. 

We  saw  that  it  was  impossible,  on  this  account,  to  ''cure" 
disease  by  drugs,  many  reasons  being  advanced  which  show 
clearly  that  drugs  can  be  of  no  possible  benefit  to  the  man 
diseased;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  of  inestimable 
harm;  all  tonics  and  stimulants  also  being  harmful,  for  th(" 
reason  that  the  apparent  sti'cngth  resulting  from  their  adminis- 
tration is  merely  fictitious  strength,  and  ultimately  tends  to 
weaken  and  ruin  the  body.  Passing,  then,  to  the  germ  theory, 
we  saw  that  the  real  cause  of  the  various  ''germ  diseases"  was, 
not  the  germ  itself,  but  that  condition  of  the  body  which  ren- 
dered possible  the  presence,  within  it,  of  the  germ  in  cjuestion; 
and  hence  that  the  real  disease,  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  bodily 
condition — this  condition  being,  the  presence  of  the  same  effete 
material,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  disease.  Consequently  these 
diseases,  no  less  than  others,  are  shown  to  be  due  to  the  same 
primary  cause — more  or  less  direct  over-nutrition. 

Finally  we  saw  that,  the  cause  of  all  disease  being  the  same — 
the  retention,  within  the  system,  of  effete  material — the  means 
of  cure  must  be  the  same  also — the  removal  of  that  material; 
and  this  once  removed,  the  cause  of  all  disease  would  be  removed, 
in  consequence;  and,  the  cause  once  removed,  the  effects  must 
cease;  and  the  disease  be  cured.  And  the  only  way  in  which 
this  can  be  accomplished  is  to  eliminate  this  morbid  material 
from  the  system — by  oxidizing  it  off,  and  by  eliminating  it 
through  the  various  depurating  organs. 

In  Book  II.  we  saw  that  the  human  race  does  overeat  mon- 
strously— enabling  us  to  ])erceive  that  it  is  (juite  possible  for  the 
body  to  become  choked  and  blocked  with  food  material,  after  the 
manner  descril^ed  in  the  previous  book.  Thus  we  can  see  thai 
fasting,  or  abstaining  from  food,  must  of  necessity  be  the  great, 
ultimate  means  of  cure,  for  tiie  reason  thai  it  enables  the  system 
to  throw  off  this  ov(M*load  of  impurities;  increasing  the  vitality 
and  (enabling  tlie  eliminating  organs  to  dispose  of  the  mass  of 
mal-assimilated  material  within  the  svsteni,  wliieh  is  the  cause 
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of  the  disease;  also  it  is  clearly  apparent  that,  if  we  did  not  ingest 
so  much  food  in  the  first  place,  fasting  and  even  disease  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  and  even  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  the 
causes  of  disease  would  be  no  longer  in  the  body — not  being 
supplied — and  consequently  could  not  possibly  be  eliminated 
from  it. 

The  remaining  three  books  cannot  and  need  not  be  summarized 
here;  since,  the  theory  once  established  and  understood,  the 
detailed  exposition  of  the  theory  is  not  necessitated.  Many  pet 
theories  will  doubtless  be  shattered,  but  that  cannot  be  helped ; 
if  our  ultimate  goal  be  Truth,  it  cannot  be  helped  if  the  means 
by  which  it  is  reached  be  over  smooth  ground  or  over  stony. 
The  truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  in  any  case,  and  it  is  imma- 
terial to  me  whether  it  be  reached  thi'ough  myself  or  through 
another.  I  certainly  have  no  personal  interest  in  any  of  the 
theories  advanced,  and  if  they  can  be  shown  to  be  false  and 
untrue,  no  one  will  delight  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth 
more  than  myself.  It  is  simply  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  the 
truth  that  this  book  is  written. 

Turning  now,  to  the  physiological  side  of  the  question  for  a 
few  moments: 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  exalted  fasting  to  the  dignity 
of — that  bugbear  of  science — a  panacea.  That  a  panacea  is  an 
impossibility  I  deny.  The  panacea  which  has  been  the  object 
of  such  continuous  search  for  so  many  ages,  and  at  the  possibility 
of  which  modern  science,  so-called,  scoffs,  is  to  me  an  assured 
scientific  fact.  I  pay  no  attention  to  the  scoffs.  Science  has 
proved  herself  both  wrong  and  arrogant  too  many  times  for  the 
impartial  searcher  after  truth  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  re- 
searches, from  what  he  considers  the  truth,  by  her  taunts.  I 
cannot  accept  the  prevailing  ideas  on  this  question,  of  the 
possibility,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  a  panacea.  It  does  not 
appeal  to  my  sense  of  right,  of  the  ultimate  justice  of  things. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  a  law  of  Nature  can  be  broken  without 
retribution  following  as  its  inevitable  consequent — the  retribu- 
tion exactly  corresponding,  in  extent,  to  the  extent  of  the 
transgression.  Try  as  we  may,  to  get  away  from  this  truth,  it  is 
there  nevertheless,  fixed,  unalterable.     It  pervades  the  moral, 
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the  mental  and  the  physical  worlds  alike.  Every  analogy  and 
the  experience  of  our  daily  lives  prove  this  to  be  the  case.  And 
the  reverse  of  all  this  is,  I  must  insist,  as  obviously  and  as  neces- 
sarily true.  Were  we  to  follow  Nature's  teachings  and  li\'e 
according  to  her  rules,  sickness  and  premature  death  would  be 
utterly  absent  from  our  universe — quite  impossible,  necessarily 
absent,  in  the  nature  of  things.  I  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise. 
The  universe  would  be  altogether  irrational  were  this  not  so — 
which,  as  we  know,  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  more  absurdity 
in  this  statement  than  is  implied  in  the  former  one.  Both  are 
merely  opposite  aspects  of  one  great  truth.  The  simplicity  of 
it  all  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  its  acceptance.  Will  not  the 
Universe  prove  simple  when  rightly  understood? 

Those  who  accept  the  above  statement  as  fact  (and  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  any  rational  doubt)  and  who  accept  the  theory 
propounded  on  pp.  14-19  of  the  "Unity  and  Oneness  of  All  Dis- 
ease," and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  uniform  and  single 
method  of  cure,  can  surely  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
possibility  of  a  panacea — which  is  nothing  more  than  this  same 
method  in  operation.  Why  hesitate  to  accept  it?  Is  it  not  ra- 
tional and  simple?  Does  it  not  cover  and  explain  all  the  facts 
in  the  case?  Why  its  inherent  absurdity  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  conceiving  its  verity  and  existence?  To  be  sure 
it  is  decried  by  the  medical  profession,  but,  to  the  majority  of 
the  medical  profession,  the  theory  of  the  unity  and  oneness  of 
all  disease  is  as  a  sealed  book.  Once  its  pages  are  cut,  why 
refuse  to  read?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  that  a  panacea 
is  not  possil)le,  or  in  fact  anything  but  a  most  obvious  certainty.' 

In  saying  that  fasting  is  a  panacea  I,  of  course,  admit  tliat 
even  this  most  potent  method  has,  and  must  have,  its  Hmitations. 
As  I  have  before  pointed  out,  and  here  reaffirm,  while  I  hi  re  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  incurable  disease,  there  may  be  incural)k' 
cases.  It  is  possil)le  that  the  patient's  vitality  is  at  so  k)w  an 
ebb  that  recovery  is  impossibl(%  no  matter  what  measures  may 
be  taken  for  liis  rehef.  The  scale  has  ah'eady  turned — and 
against  him.     In  such  eases,  of  course,  nothing  can  be  done  but 

*  Doctor  Kahajiliati.  in  liis  "Air,  Forxl  and  I\\(>rcis<\s."  p.  alO.  says:  "An* 
there  any  (liseas(\s  to  whicli  the  same  principli's  [of  fasting]  are  not  appheahlc? 
I  do  not  know  of  any." 
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to  make  his  last  moments  on  earth  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
Again,  if  sickness  be  due  to  psychical  defect  or  anatomical  lesion 
(purely  mental  disease  or  mechanical  obstruction  or  interference) 
fasting  may,  of  course,  be  unsuccessful  here  also;  but  I  should 
advise  it  in  such  cases  even  then,  and  for  two  reasons — or  perhaps 
three.  (1)  We  cannot  ever  tell  whether  a  mental  malady  be 
*' purely"  such,  or  dependent  upon  an  abnormal  functioning  of 
the  brain,  until  the  experiment  be  tried.  If  the  latter,  it  would, 
as  I  conceive,  effect  a  cure  in  every  (curable)  case.  (2)  The 
"suggestion"  that  fasting  will  benefit  should  be  of  the  very 
greatest  help — even  in  all  cases  of  ''purely"  mental  disease — if 
such  exist ;  and  (3)  fasting  will  improve  the  general  tone  of  the 
body,  enabling  it  to  successfully  withstand  and  recuperate  from 
any  operation,  etc.,  that  might  be  necessary  in  cases  of  anatomi- 
cal defect,  due  to  accident,  injury,  etc.  In  such  cases,  fasting 
would  prove  of  the  very  greatest  benefit. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  this  proposed  method  of  curing 
all  diseases,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  by 
fasting,  by  ''striking  only  through  the  stomach,"  and  depriving 
it  of  food,  is  absurd,  inasmuch  as  it  docs  not  in  any  way  treat 
the  affected  part  directly.  To  this  I  reply  that  it  is  by  no  means 
so  absurd  as  the  habit  of  taking  drugs  into  the  stomach,  for  the 
cure  of  every  imaginable  ill — the  alleviation  of  an  ache  or  pain 
in  any  part  of  the  body  whatever — yet  this  is  the  all  but  universal 
practice!  Secondly,  fasting  does  not  appear  at  all  absurd,  as  a 
cure  for  all  bodily  complaints,  when  we  realize  the  fact  that  the 
blood  reaches  every  part  of  the  body,  and  every  part  of  the 
body  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  blood  for  its  tone  and 
general  character,  whether  healthy  or  morbid,  and  can  be  dis- 
eased or  rendered  healthy  by  no  other  medium,  through  no  other 
channel.  And  as  the  blood  is,  in  turn,  altogether  dependent 
for  its  composition  upon  the  character  of  the  food  supply,  we 
can  readily  see  how,  by  influencing  the  former,  beneficially  or 
otherwise,  we  thereby  influence  the  latter,  and  thus  effect  a  cure, 
no  matter  of  what  part — all  parts  being  equally  dependent  upon 
the  blood  for  their  nutrition,  their  composition  and  character. 

And  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  this 
question  of  a  panacea,  that,  in  all  diseased  conditions,  no  matter 
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what,  and  in  all  stages  of  such  diseases,  practically  the  same 
conditions  prevail;  i.e.,  insufficient  vitality  is  present,  and 
either  an  excess  or  a  deficit  of  more  or  less  morbid  material  with 
which  to  build  the  required  tissue  or  structure.  Thus  the 
fundamental  requirements  for  the  cure  of  any  disease  whatsoever 
becomes  at  once  manifest.  Increase  the  amount  of  vitality 
available  for  the  purposes  of  repairing  the  bodily  structure;  if 
too  much,  lessen,  and  if  too  little,  increase,  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ment supplied  to  the  tissues ;  and  improve  the  tone  or  quality  of 
the  material  thus  supplied.  These  essentials  must  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  methods  of  cure  whatsoever;  and,  no  matter  what  the 
disease,  they  must  be  the  prime  objects  sought,  and  without 
them  there  can  be  no  true  cure  in  any  case.  Our  only  need — 
our  sole  object — then,  is  to  find  them;  and  having  found  the 
method  that  will  supply  or  fulfill  all  these  requirements,  then 
the  panacea  will  have  been  discovered — for  if  not,  why  not? 

Now,  we  have  seen  (pp.  225-303)  that  fasting  does  increase  the 
bodily  vitality — rendering  available  for  the  purposes  of  cure  a 
vastly  gi'eater  amount  than  is  generally  the  case;  and  we  have 
also  seen  (pp.  121-2)  that  fasting  has  the  effect  of  either  lessening 
or  increasing  the  amount  of  nutriment  supplied  the  tissues — 
decreasing  the  quantity,  if  necessary,  in  cases  of  surfeit,  and 
increasing  the  quantity  in  cases  of  local  anaemia — where  such 
has  resulted  from  the  excess  of  material  in  the  blood,  blocking 
or  choking  the  smaller  blood  vessels,  and  so  effectually  preventing 
the  free  passage  of  nutrient  material  to  these  parts  where  it  is 
needed  and  which  are  starving  because  of  the  lack  of  it.  And 
finally  we  saw  (pp.  154-8)  how  fasting,  because  of  its  great 
cleansing  and  purifying  action,  freed  the  system  from  all  morbid 
material,  rendering  a  return  to  health  possible  because  of  this 
very  action.  And  so  wc  have,  combined  in  this  process,  the 
three  essentials  for  a  successful  cure,  each  in  a  \rry  p(  rfcel 
degree.  And,  this  being  the  case,  I  ask,  what  possible  objection 
can  there  be  to  this  method  of  cure,  and  in  fact  how  can  wc  escaj)e 
accepting  it  as  a  true  j)anacea — a  method  of  treatment  applicable 
alike  to  every  case  of  disease  equally,  and  to  every  state  or  stage 
of  such  disease?  To  me,  this  position  seems  the  one  into  which 
we  are  driven  .and  from  which  th(>re  is  no  cscap(\     Phih^sophic- 
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ally,  as  well  as  practically,  the  panacea  is  a  most  obvious  and 
positive  reality. 

One  great  objection  will  always  be  raised  to  this  theory  of 
fasting — an  objection  that  will  be  raised  equally  against  the  use 
of  enemas,  against  food  reform,  in  fact  against  all  hygienic 
agencies  whatever.  It  is  this :  That,  if  people  would  only  think 
correctly,  everything  else  would  be  of  secondary  or  subsidiary 
importance;  that  is,  the  ''mental  factor"  is  raised  to  the  highest 
possible  level — the  position  being  that,  if  the  mental  conditions 
were  adjusted  properly,  health  might  be  preserved  in  spite  of  the 
most  disadvantageous  surroundings  or  unphysiological  life ;  that 
the  mind  can,  in  short,  overcome  and  rise  above  the  harmful 
results  that  would  otherwise  ensue,  and  enable  the  body  to  com- 
pletely offset  and  ''antidote,"  as  it  were,  the  ills  that  would 
otherwise  afflict  the  body  because  of  the  insanitary  surroundings 
or  unhygienic  habits. 

This  is  the  position  stated,  I  think,  fairly — or  perhaps  I  had 
better  let  one  of  the  advocates  of  this  school  speak  for  himself. 
Says  Charles  Brodie  Patterson:^ 

"So  it  is  with  everything  in  life.  It  all  depends  upon  the  way 
we  do  a  thing,  the  way  we  think  about  it.  If  we  could  only  see  it, 
the  tonic  does  not  come  from  the  physical  exercise  alone,  and  even 
the  extraction  of  certain  properties  from  the  food  we  eat  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  mind.  Many  will  eat  the  most  nourishing 
food  and  fail  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  You  may  pay  all  the 
attention  you  like  to  your  food,  but  you  will  never  build  up  your 
bodies  till  your  minds  are  thoroughly  poised.  .  .  .  For  a 
long  period  I  had  devoted  myself  to  the  subject  of  food  and  de- 
rived no  good  from  it.  Just  so  soon,  however^  as  I  put  my  faith 
in  other  things  and  forgot  the  body  (in  the  sense  of  centering  my 
care  upon  it),  it  became  well  and  strong  and  has  remained  so  ever 
since." 

This  is  the  position  of  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  and  to 
them  I  am,  of  course,  paying  far  too  little  attention  to  the 
mental  factor  and  far  too  much  to  the  physiological  factors  in 
the  case.  I  have  tried  to  show  in  my  chapter  on  "Mental  In- 
fluences," that  I  consider  this  factor  as  one  of  the  very  greatest 
1  "The  Will  to  be  Well,"  pp.  177,  178. 
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consequence,  but  it  is  not  a //-important,  as  its  votaries  would 
insist.  I  admit  that  a  proper  mental  attitude  is  on  every  impor- 
tant avenue  toward  the  regaining  and  maintenance  of  health,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  factor.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Salt,  where  he  says : ' 

"There  is  a  tendency  among  certain  'psychical'  authorities  of 
the  present  day  to  eschew  the  vegetarian  doctrine  as  itself  'ma- 
terialistic,' and  as  attributing  too  much  importance  to  the  mere 
bodily  functions  of  eating  and  digesting.  .  .  .  Though  it  is 
true  in  a  sense  that  spirit  can  sanctify  diet,  it  is  not  true  that  a 
general  sanction  is  thereby  given  to  any  diet  whatsoever,  no 
matter  what  cruelties  may  be  caused  by  it,  or  who  it  be  that 
causes  them.  ...  If  food  is  one  of  the  'indifferent'  things, 
why  do  you  hold  fast  to  your  flesh  diet,  like  a  snarling  dog  to  his 
bone?" 

The  position  I  would  assume,  then,  is  that  the  mental  and  the 
physical  factors  work  side  by  side,  in  this  question  of  health, 
and  that  one  cannot  be  studied  and  practiced  and  the  other 
altogether  neglected — the  practice  alike  of  the  Christian  Scien- 
tists and  the  materialistic  physicians.  We  must  take  into  consid- 
eration both  factors,  and  w^e  cannot  possibly  neglect  one  of  them. 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  just  now  is  this:  That,  in  taking 
the  attitude  they  do  (that  the  mind  can,  by  certain  concentrated 
effort,  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  an  unphysiological  life,  and 
restore  health  to  the  organism),  and  even  admitting  that  all  this 
is  possible,  I  would  point  out  this  fact  which,  to  my  mind,  con- 
clusively proves  their  position  to  be  wrong.  It  is  that  these 
mental  scientists  are  forced  to  admit  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
bad,  unphysiological  conditions  to  be  overcome;  i.e.,  that  the  body 
has  become  more  or  less  abnormal  and  diseased,  because  of  its 
unnatural  modes  of  life,  and  it  is  this  abnormal  condition  which 
the  mind  is  called  upon  to  cure.  Now  the  point  I  make  is  this: 
Why  should  we  cause  or  induce  such  abnormal  conditions  in  the 
first  place?  Why  should  we  allow  the  body  to  become  diseased 
at  all  —  thus  necessitating  its  cure — by  mental  or  any  other 
means  whatever?  Would  it  not  be  nuicli  simpler  to  jn'nrnt 
the  diseased  condition  from  coming  about  by  proper,  physiologi- 
cal living,  and  not  to  necessitate  its  "cure"  l>y  mental  effort 
' ''  Ix)gic  of  Vegetarianism,"  pp.  7J  7.'i. 
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or  by  any  other  means?  It  seems  to  me  that,  by  thus  allowing 
the  body  to  become  diseased,  and  then  '' curing"  it  by  mental 
control  (even  granting  that  this  is  the  case),  we  burn  the  candle 
at  both  ends,  for  the  reason  that  we  devitalize  the  body  by 
allowing  it  to  become  diseased,  and  then  waste  more  energy  in 
the  mental  effort  to  get  well  again!  I  ask,  is  it  not  more  simple 
as  well  as  more  philosophical  so  to  regulate  the  life  that  such 
diseased  states  and  such  '^cures''  are  not  necessary — thus  saving 
alike  the  vitality  we  should  expend  in  becoming  diseased  and  in 
becoming  cured — in  more  profitable  occupations  and  pursuits? 
So,  once  more  and  finally,  we  are  driven  to  believe  that  proper 
balancing  and  limitation  of  the  food  supply  is  the  one  all-impor- 
tant factor — compared  with  which  every  other  is  comparatively 
unimportant  and  even  insignificant.  The  question  of  food 
supply — its  quality  and  quantity — is  the  greatest  question  before 
the  world  to-day;  and  I  think  the  sooner  this  is  realized  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  community  at  large.  The  evil  effects  of 
overfeeding  cannot,  to  my  mind,  be  overestimated,  and  the 
solution  of  this  food  question  will  solve  many  other — social, 
economic  and  industrial — no  less  than  physiological  and  scientific 
problems.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  derive  our  strength  and 
energy  from  food  alone  should  revolutionize  medical  practice; 
and  more  than  that,  enable  us  to  see  that  a  purely  materialistic 
scheme  of  this  universe  is  probably  insufficient  to  explain  all  the 
facts  it  presents  for  our  consideration ;  and  that,  in  fact,  these  very 
facts,  once  established,  disprove  it.  For  that  reason,  I  consider 
that  the  theory  has  tremendous  philosophic,  no  less  than  medical, 
importance — enabling  us  to  see  that  surrounding  this  Universe, 
and  pervading  it,  is  a  conscious,  vital  energy  which  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  energizing  force  of  the  Universe,  and  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  might  call  God.  Whether  or  not 
future  generations  will  verify  this  supposition  remains  to  be 
seen ;  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  by  calling  attention  to  those  facts 
and  arguments  which  seem  to  render  that  hypothesis  at  least  a 
thinkable  one.  If  the  Universe  is  at  basis  spiritual  and  not 
material,  that,  at  least,  will  be  a  consolation;  and,  it  may  be 
said,  this  position  is  one  which  has  the  support,  both  of  phi- 
losophy and  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  Modern  Science. 
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I  WISH  it  to  be  distinctl}'  understood  that  I  do  not  add  this  appen- 
dix with  any  intention  of  casting  any  slur  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fession— as  a  profession — far  less  upon  any  individual,  since  I 
have  the  very  greatest  respect  for  them,  in  certain  directions: 
my  quarrel  is  entirely  with  their  system  and  the  present-day 
methods  of  curing  disease,  and  not  with  the  men  following  that 
system.  I  consider  that  the  medical  world  is  entirely  wrong,  in 
its  treatment  of  disease,  in  its  philosophy  of  medication;  but  it 
is  against  the  philosophy  and  not  the  men  supporting  it,  that  my 
attack  is  leveled.  That  must  be  understood  distinctly.  ^ly  ob- 
ject in  supplying  this  appendix  is  to  show  that  the  statements 
made  in  the  text  are  not  so  radical  and  novel  and  revolutionary 
as  might  be  supposed  by  many  of  my  readers,  but  that  many  of 
the  most  learned  medical  men  have  always  been  discontented 
with  the  present  system  of  medication,  and  leaned  more  or  less 
to  the  theories  outlined  in  this  book.  In  order  to  strengthen  my 
position  in  this  respect,  therefore,  and  to  show  that  the  present 
system  of  medication  is  anything  but  a  "science"  in  its  present 
state,  I  append  a  number  of  opinions  and  statements  which  em- 
phatically condemn  drug-medication  and  the  systems  at  present 
in  vogue.  Such  statements  could  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold; 
but  those  which  follow  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose. They  express  clearly  and  emphatically  what  I  have  stated 
to  be  the  case  in  less  forcible  language  in  the  text.     Thus: 

Bichat,  the  great  French  pathologist,  in  his  "  General  Anatomy," 
Vol.  I.,  p.  17,  says: 

"Medicine  is  an  incoherent  assemblage  of  incoherent  ideas,  and  is  perhaps, 
of  all  the  physiological  sciences,  that  which  best  shows  the  caprice  of  the 
human  mind.  What  did  I  say?  It  is  not  a  science  for  a  methodical  mind. 
It  is  a  shapeless  assemblage  of  inaccurate  ideas,  of  observations  often  puerile, 
and  of  formulae  as  fantastically  conceived  as  they  are  tediously  arranged." 

Doctor  Stillo  ("Therapeutics."  Vol.  1..  }).  'M)  says: 

"Nearly  ever\'  medicine  has  become  a  popular  remedy  before  lieing  adopted 
or  even  tried  by  physicians;  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  medicines  were 
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first  emploj-ed  in  countries  v.hich  were  and  are  now  in  a  state  of  scientific 
ignorance." 

Sir  John  Forbes,  F.R.C.P.,  and  Physician  to  the  Queen's  House- 
hold, said: 

"No  systematic  or  theoretical  classification  of  diseases  or  therapeutic 
agents  ever  yet  promulgated  is  true  or  anything  like  the  truth,  and  none  can 
be  adopted  as  a  safe  guidance  in  practice."  ("Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure  of 
Disease,"  p.  256.) 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  C Practical  Physic,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  247)  says: 

"  ...  I  remember  the  time  when  a  surgeon,  seeing  a  man  in  a  fit, 
if  he  did  not  at  once  open  a  vein  would  be  abused  by  the  bystanders.  To 
do  so  nowadays  would  be  to  incur  the  charge  of  murder." 

Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  of  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  says: 

"In  their  zeal  to  do  good,  physicians  have  done  much  harm.  They  have 
hurried  thousands  to  the  grave  who  would  have  recovered  if  left  to  Nature." 

Doctor  Ramage,  F.R.C.S.,  London,  says: 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  system  of  medicine  is  a  burning 
reproach  to  its  profession — if,  indeed,  a  series  of  vague  and  uncertain  incon- 
gniities  deserves  to  be  called  by  that  name.  How  rarely  do  our  medicines 
do  good!  How  often  do  they  make  our  patients  really  worse!  I  fearlessly 
assert  that  in  most  cases  the  sufferer  would  be  safer  without  a  physician  than 
with  one.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  malpractice  of  my  professional  brethren 
to  warrant  the  strong  language  I  employ." 

Again,  Sir  John  Forbes  says: 

"Some  patients  get  well  with  the  aid  of  our  medicines,  some  without,  and 
still  more  in  spite  of  them." 

And  again,  writing  in  the  Medical  Journal,  he  says: 

"What  a  difference  of  opinion!  What  an  array  of  alleged  facts  directly 
at  variance  with  each  other!  What  contradictions!  What  opposite  results 
of  a  like  experience!  What  ups  and  downs !  What  glorification  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  same  remedy!" 

Professor  Barker,  New  York  Medical  College,  says: 

"The  drugs  which  are  administered  for  scarlet  fever  kill  far  more  patients 
than  that  disease  does." 

John  Mason  Good,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  says: 

"The  effects  of  medicine  on  the  human  system  are  in  the  highest  degree 
uncertain,  except  indeed,  that  they  have  destroyed  more  lives  than  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine  combined." 
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James  Johnson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  editor  of  The  Mcdico-Chirurgical 
Review,  wrote: 

"I  declare,  as  my  conscientious  conviction,  founded  on  long  experience 
and  reflection,  that  if  there  was  not  a  single  physician,  surgeon,  man-niidwife, 
chemist,  apothecary,  dmggist,  nor  drug  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  would 
be  less  sickness  and  less  mortality  than  now  prevails." 

Dr.  A.  O'Leary,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila.,  Pa.,  says: 

"The  best  things  in  the  healing  art  have  been  done  by  those  who  never 
had  a  diploma — the  first  Caesarian  section,  lithotomy,  the  use  of  cinchona,  of 
ether  as  an  anaesthetic,  the  treatment  of  the  air  passages  by  inhalation,  the 
water-cure,  the  medicated  baths,  electricity  as  a  healing  agent,  and  mag- 
netism, faith  cure,  mind  cure,  etc.  Pasteur  has  no  diploma,  but  has  done 
more  good  than  all  the  M.D.'s  in  France." 

Doctor  Quain,  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  said  in  an 
address  to  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1873: 

"Diseases  are  curable,  but  we  can  not  cure  them." 

Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  F.R.C.S.,  lecturer  on  medicine  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  said: 

"All  our  best  treatment  is  empirical  ...  I  believe  that  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  action  of  medicines  and  other  therapeutic  agents." 

The  celebrated  Majendie,  lecturing  to  his  class,  said: 

"Gentlemen,  medicine  is  a  great  humbug.  I  know  it  is  called  science. 
Science  indeed!  It  is  nothing  like  science.  Doctors  are  merely  empirics 
when  they  are  not  charlatans.  We  are  as  ignorant  as  men  can  be.  Who 
knows  anything  in  the  world  about  medicine?" 

A.  E.  Wright,  ^I.D.,  late  professor  of  Pathology,  Army  Medical 
School,  Netley,  wrote: 

"That  scientific  knowledge  which  alone  can  avail  in  the  conflict  ^\^th 
disease  is — practically  all  of  it — still  to  seek." 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  reported  to  have  recently  said: 

"Medicine  is  played  out.  Ever>'  new  disco vcr\'  of  bacteria  shows  us  all 
the  more  convincingly  that  we  have  l)een  wrong,  and  that  the  millions  of 
tons  of  stuff  we  have  taken  were  all  useless.  The  doctor  of  the  future  will  give 
no  medicine,  but  will  instruct  his  patient  in  the  care  of  the  human  frame;  in 
diet  and  the  cause  and  prevention  of  disease.  Surgerj-,  diet,  antiseptics — 
these  three  are  the  vital  things  of  the  future  in  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  humanity.  There  were  never  so  many  able,  active  minds  at  work  on  the 
problem  of  disease  as  now;  and  all  their  discoveries  are  ending  in  the  simple 
truth — that  you  can't  improve  on  Nature." 
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Professor  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  author  of  a  work  on  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  said: 

"  Ninetj^-nine  out  of  every  hundred  medical  truths  are  medical  lies;  and 
medical  doctrines,  are  for  the  most  part,  stark,  staring  nonsense." 

Doctor  Evans,  F.R.C.P.,  said: 

"The  medical  practice  of  our  day  is,  at  the  best,  a  most  uncertain  and  un- 
satisfactory system;  it  has  neither  philosophy  nor  common  sense  to  com- 
mend it  to  confidence." 

Quotations  such  as  the  above  could  be  multiplied;  but  I  for- 
bear, ^ledical  literature  is  so  full  of  statements  of  this  kind  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  repetition.  The  above  will  at  least 
surely  tend  to  show  that  the  so-called  ^'science  of  medicine"  is 
anything  but  that;  and  that  the  field  is  certainl}^  open  for  any 
new  system  that  can  vindicate  itself  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
facts  and  arguments — which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  case  with 
the  hygienic  system. 


APPENDIX   B 

This  question  of  colds  is  a  highly  interesting  and  important  one; 
and  it  is  essential  that  this  question  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  public — since  more  misapprehension  exists  on  this 
question  than  on  any  other  that  is  related  to  the  public  health. 
Like  all  diseases,  a  cold  is,  of  course,  a  friendly  effort  on  the  part 
of  Nature  to  rid  the  system  of  impurities;  and  as  such  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  a  foe.  It  is  an  effort  to 
rid  the  system  of  impurities.     Says  Dr.  W.  E.  Forest: 

*'The  main  element  in  'a,  cold,'  accompanied  with  fever,  is  a  disturbed 
condition  of  some  part  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  verj^  doubtful  if  almost 
any  amount  of  exposure  to  cold  or  chilling  the  surface  will  bring  any  other 
than  temporary  discomfort,  provided  the  system  is  in  its  normal  condition. 
If,  however,  the  blood  is  charged  with  waste  material,  absorbed  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  if  the  liver  is  sluggish  and  the  kidnej^s  inactive,  then  a 
sudden  interference  with  the  action  of  the  skin,  due  to  cold,  will  cause  a 
congestion  of  the  internal  organs  that  may  result  in  a  violent  attack  of  fever." 

Dr.  C.  E.  Page  proved  this  to  be  the  case  in  his  own  person. 
He  writes:^ 

"In  order,  however,  to  see  if  I  could,  by  exposure,  cause  the  well-kno^^^l 
sjTnptoms  of  cold,  I  have  made  many  experiments,  some  of  which  I  will 
name:  I  have  walked  in  snow  and  slop  with  low  shoes  until  both  soles  and 
socks  were  soaked  through,  and  have  thus  sat  for  an  hour  or  more;  after 
wearing  all-wool  flannels  during  moderate  weather,  I  have,  upon  the  approach 
of  colder  weather,  removed  my  undergannents,  and  have  then  attended  to 
my  outdoor  affairs,  minus  the  overcoat  habitually  worn;  I  have  slept  in 
winter  in  a  current  blowing  directly  about  my  head  and  shoulders;  upon 
going  to  bed,  I  have  sat  in  a  strong  current,  entirely  nude,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  on  a  very  cold,  damp  night  in  the  fall  of  the  year;  I  have  worn  a  flannel 
gown,  and  slept  under  heavy-weight  bedclothes  one  night,  and  in  cotton 
nightshirt,  and  light-weight  bedclothes  the  next.  Those  and  similar  cx|x^ri- 
ments  I  have  made  repeatedly,  and  have  never  been  able  to  'catch  cold.'  I 
have  become  cold,  sometimes  quite  cold,  and  become  wann  again — that  is 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  changing  the  form  of  my  experiments,  rotuniing  to 
my  old  way,  the  present  style  of  living — a  'generous  diet'  and  a  full  meal 
every  five  or  six  hours  through  the  day —  1  have  found  no  difliculty  in  accu- 

»  "The  New  Treatment  for  Fever,"  pp.  23-4. 
'"Natural  aire,"  pp.  4(>-l. 
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mulating  a  cold,  and  within  reasonable  length  of  time  could  count  upon  it, 
although  now  a  part  of  the  programme  consisted  in  taking  the  most  extreme 
care  to  avoid  what  is  commonly  reckoned  as  exposures — keeping  my  feet 
very  warm  and  dry,  paying  strict  attention  to  wraps,  etc."  Benjamin 
Franklin  once  wrote  "I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  w^hy  'damp  clothes' 
occasion  colds  rather  than  wet  ones,  because  I  doubt  the  fact.  I  imagine 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  contributes  to  this  effect,  and  that  the 
causes  of  colds  are  totally  independent  of  wet  and  even  of  cold." 

One  more  word.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  old  adage — 
"Stuff  a  cold,  and  starve  a  fever."  Since  this  is  universally 
known,  and  so  often  quoted  to  those  who  believe  in  fasting  by 
their  anti-fasting  friends;  and  as  it  was  the  cause — more  or  less 
— of  considerable  annoyance,  Doctor  Dewey  w^ent  to  the  trouble 
of  having  the  origin  of  this  saying  looked  up  by  a  friend  of  his, 
who  was  a  classical  scholar,  and  it  was  found  that  the  sentence 
had  got  into  the  English  language  in  a  perverted  form.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  this:  that  ''If  you  stuff  a  cold,  you 
thereby  have  to  starve  a  fever."  I  think  this  disposes  of  the 
difficulty,  without  further  trouble. 

1  ''Essays,"  p.  216.  See  also  Dr.  Alexander  Haig's  "Etiology  of  a  Com- 
mon Cold." 
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Louis  Kuhne's  Facial  Diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  outlined  in  Chapters  I  and  II,  viz.,  that  disease  is  itself 
a  curing  process;  that  all  disease  is  necessarily  one  at  basis;  that 
the  various  ''diseases" — so-called,  are  but  the  varying  modes, 
faces,  or  methods  of  elimination  of  the  principal  cause  of  all 
disease — which  cause  is  the  retained,  effete  material  which  should 
have  been  eliminated.  Accepting  these  theories  as  established, 
Kuhne  went  on  to  conjecture  that  this  material  would  undoubt- 
edly vary  in  composition,  in  the  various  diseases;  and  the  various 
states  or  stages  of  each  disease — according  to  the  constitution 
and  general  make-up  of  the  individual  concerned,  and,  further, 
that  such  material  would  accumulate  in  certain  portions  of  the 
body  more  readily  and  more  certainly  than  in  others — this,  per- 
haps, corresponding  to  the  particular  form  of  disease  present. 
Thus,  he  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  a  definite  con- 
nection between  the  size,  character  and  location  of  the  encumber- 
ing material,  and  the  disease  present — or  even  threatened — in 
any  particular  case.  That  this  could  be  worked  out  in  detail, 
and  more  or  less  definitely  proved,  he  showed  in  his  ingenious 
book  on  "Facial  Diagnosis."  Of  his  conclusions  I  can,  unfor- 
tunately, give  only  the  very  briefest  summary.  ^ 

Kuhne  begins  by  drawing  for  us  the  theoretically  ideal  man — 
whose  proportions  he  had  calculated  partly  from  ancient  Grecian 
sculpture,  and  partly  from  modern  athletes,  who  have  received 
recognition  as  ideally  developed  men — and  from  these  figures  he 
arrived  at  a  mean  average,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  as  "ideal." 
This,  then,  is  the  type  of  the  truly  normal  man,  and  any  great 
departure  from  such  figures  in  any  one  direction,  Kuhne  justly 
felt  to  be  due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  that  locality;  to  a  morbid 
accumulation  at  that  point,  of  matter  calling  for  eliniination. 
This  hypothesis  was  more  or  less  decisively  proved  when — by 
pursuing  the  nature-cure  methods,  and  thus  regaining  normal 
health — the  patient  thereby  and  invariably  lost   this  accunuila- 

'  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  remarke<l  that  "(lure  is  umli)ul)te(lly  a  phy- 
siognomy of  disease.'*     "Notes  on  Nursing,"  p.  117. 
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tion  of  morbid  material  in  the  part  noted,  and  the  part  assumed 
its  normal  or  ''ideal"  outline.  This  practically  proved  the  con- 
tention made.  Kuhne  now  set  about  studying  the  relations  of 
the  various  accumulations  to  the  diseases  that  followed;  as  well 
as  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  former.  Into  this  I  can  go  but 
very  briefly.     The  case  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows: 

All  ''encumbrances" — i.e.,  deposits  of  fatty  or  effete  material 
— are  either  front,  back  or  side  encumbrance.  The  front  encum- 
brance is  the  least  important,  and  most  easily  curable  of  all — 
material  always  having  a  tendency  to  settle  there  first.  The  fore- 
head may  be  unduly  padded  with  fatty-cushions;  the  face  become 
bloated;  the  mouth  and  lips  unduly  protrude;  and,  most  charac- 
teristic of  all,  and  in  fact  a  sure  test  of  health  in  any  organism — 
the  jaw  line  {i.e.,  the  line  which  sharply  defines  the  face  from  the 
neck)  should  be  clean  cut.  If  this  is  not  so;  if  this  space  is  filled 
up  with  fatty-tissue,  or  cushions  of  morbid  material,  that  person 
is  diseased,  and  this  is  a  most  infallible  and  invariably  true  sign. 
The  neck  is  also  subject  to  encumbrance — lumps  forming  on  the 
sides,  under  the  chin,  and  the  head  cannot  readily  be  turned  or 
thrown  back.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  abdomen  is 
readily  disposed  to  be  rendered  abnormal  in  size — because  of 
undue  internal  and  external  accumulations — and  every  such  case 
indicates,  most  assuredly,  the  presence  of  disease.  | 

Side  encumbrance  is  present  on  the  neck,  or  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  {i.e.,  more  than  upon  the  other  side),  the  encumbered  side 
then  appearing  uneven  and  larger  than  the  other.  Kuhne  sug- 
gests that  this  is  frequently  caused  by  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  one 
side — the  morbid  material  in  the  body  having  a  tendency  to 
follow  the  law^  of  gravity. 

Back  encumbrance  is  considered  the  most  serious  of  all,  as  indi- 
cating a  diseased  condition  more  deep-seated  and  of  longer  stand- 
ing than  any  other  form  of  encumbrance.  The  back  of  the  head 
and  especially  the  nape  line  of  the  neck  is  particularly  liable  to 
this  form  of  encumbrance;  this  latter  being  almost  as  ready  a 
method  of  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions  as  the  jaw-line,  above 
mentioned.  Whenever  a  person's  neck,  then,  instead  of  curving 
in,  from  the  back  of  the  head,  and  then  out  again  to  the  body, 
descends  more  or  less  straight,  (this  part  being  filled  out  with 
gross,  puffy-looking  flesh),  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  person 
is  diseased — and  that  gravely.  I  myself  have  noted  these  two 
tests  repeatedly,  and  invariably  found  them  to  be  correct. 
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Besides  these  modes  of  encumbrance,  there  is  also  the  mixed 
or  universal  encumbrance,  in  which  the  body  is  throughout,  more 
or  less,  evenly  encumbered  with  effete  material.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  most  serious  of  all.  Such  persons  are  ''apt  to  die 
suddenly,  though,  on  account  of  their  appearance  of  stoutness 
(owing  to  the  presence  of  so  much  foreign  matter)  they  are  usually 
thought  to  be  in  excellent  health."  (p.  59.)  Finally,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  internal  organs  are  also  subject  to  this 
manner  of  encumbrance — and  indeed,  such  diseases  as  fatty- 
degeneration  of  the  heart  conclusively  prove  that  they  are. 

Other  considerations  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  in  this 
connection.  The  size  of  the  accumulation  is,  of  course,  of  car- 
dinal importance;  the  greater  the  encumbrance,  ceteris  paribus, 
the  graver  the  disease.  The  texture  is  also  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. So  long  as  the  encumbrance  is  soft,  it  is  easily  and  cer- 
tainly cured  or  removed,  but  ''when  the  tissues  begin  to  shrink 
and  harden,  recovery  becomes  more  doubtful."  (p.  59.)  I  might 
be  permitted  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  the  difficult}^ 
experienced  by  all  extremely  thin  or  emaciated  persons  in  gaining 
weight  and  recovering  a  normal  condition,  is  because  of  the 
shrinkage  and  hardening  of  the  originally  soft  tissue — rendering 
the  case  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  cure — both  because  of  the 
length  of  time  it  has  necessarily  progressed,  and  because  of  the 
refusal  of  the  patient  to  acquiesce  in  any  rational  treatment — 
owing  to  the  erroneous  notion  prevalent  that  he  must  be  con- 
stantly "fed-up"  and  stimulated,  in  order  to  "support  his 
strength." 
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It  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  human  beings  to  deviate  from  the 
laws  of  Nature  one  iota  without  suffering  in  consequence.  We 
acknowledge  this  to  be  true  in  all  plant  life,  but  we  do  not  admit 
this  applies  to  ourselves,  because  we  can  apparently  withstand 
so  much  and  yet  live.  And  yet  the  law  must  apply  to  us  also. 
Fixed  laws  must  apply  to  the  health  of  man  no  less  than  to  every 
other  living  thing:  the  law  of  Health  is  as  fixed  a  law  as  is  any 
other  law  in  the  universe.^  This  being  the  case,  we  see  clearly 
that  so  long  as  people  persist  in  living  in  the  perverse  manner  they 
do,  there  will  be  sickness  and  death  in  the  world,  and  nothing  can 
save  them — no  power,  no  medicine  on  earth  can  prevent  them 
from  becoming  ill.  It  would  be  quite  irrational  to  think  there  is. 
'^Men  do  not  die:  they  kill  themselves,"  says  the  French  adage.^ 
''When  the  health  is  bad,  Nature  has  been  disobeyed."  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale  insisted  upon  this  point. ^ 

One  great  trouble  is  that  doctors  have  a  habit  of  accepting  our 
diseased  humanity  as  representing  the  normal  man  and  woman — 
and  gauge  their  physiology  and  practice  by  this  standard.*  How 
far  astray  their  conceptions  may  lead  them  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  passage,  taken  from  Dr.  Louis  L.  Seaman's  ''Real 
Triumph  of  Japan,"  (p.  100): 

"  ...  It  may  be  said  that  in  war  it  is  the  rule  that  four  times  as 
many  are  wounded  as  are  killed;  that  from  three  to  ten  times  as  many  soldiers 
are  victims  of  disease  as  are  wounded,  and  that  four  times  as  many  die  from 
disease  as  from  casualties  of  war." 

And  this  is  called  normal!  Why  should  there  be  any  sickness 
in  camps  any  more  than  in  any  other  locality?  Were  the  prin- 
ciples of  Fletcherism  taught  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  there 
would  be  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  sickness  might  not 
be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 

*  Graham:   ''Science  of  Human  Life,"  pp.  14-15. 

2  "Science  in  the  Daily  Meal,"  by  Albert  Broadbent,  p.  5. 

3  "  Notes  on  Nursing,"  p.  25. 

*  "  Nature  vs.  Drugs,"  p.  32. 
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Again  I  must  insist  that  the  whole  human  race  is  ill.     Also, 

every  person  dies  before  his  or  her  appointed  time — meaning  by 

this,  the  length  of  time  they  should  live,  if  the  laws  of  life  were 

normally  and  closely  followed.     Says  Dr.  E.  Teichmann:^ 

"...  every  man  may  die  a  natural,  normal  death.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  freely  granted  that  he  never  does  it:  he  always  dies  before  that  time 
comes.     .     .     .     " 

Says  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson:  ^ 

''  The  great  majority  of  the  American  people  are  either  ill  in  health  or  ailing 
in  health,  or  sick." 

Says  Mrs.  Mary  Foote  Henderson  i^ 

"'I  am  well,'  says  the  man  with  his  palsied  palate,  his  want  of  relish  for 
simple  food,  his  defective  eyesight,  his  fatigues,  his  depressions,  his  pessimism, 
his  indigestion,  his  colds,  his  avoirdupois,  his  sensitiveness  to  weather,  his 
need  of  a  drug — alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  or  pepper." 

While  we  probably  live  longer  now  than  ever,  on  the  average, 
(Professor  Dolbear  affirms  that  the  average  length  of  human  life 
was  thirty,  in  1800,  and  is  forty,  in  1901.  See  ''Faith  as  Related 
to  Health,"  p.  64),  that  is  undoubtedly  because  of  the  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions,  health  reforms,  etc., 
and  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  people, 
which  are  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  they  ever  were. 

It  is  certain  that  the  human  race  should  live  manj^  times  as 

long  as  it  does;  or,  rather,  the  normal  span  of  life  should  be  much 

greater  than  it  is.     Says  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield:* 

"  It  is  computed  that,  apart  from  disease,  the  ordinary  span  of  life  is  five 
times  that  of  growth;  and  fixing  this  latter  at  21  years  in  the  human  race, 
men  should  die  between  100  and  105  years.  AVhen  we  remember  that  the 
average  duration  of  life  here,  with  every  advantage  of  sanitation,  is  still  but 
43  years  (men  42,  women  44),  that  within  my  memory  it  was  only  36,  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  but  20,  we  see  that  a  mighty  work  still  remains 
to  be  accomplished  in  perfecting  the  science  of  hygiene,  or  prevention,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  medicine  or  cure.     ..." 

Says  Professor  Metchnikoff:* 

"  Natural  death  is  probably  a  possibility  rather  than  an  actual  occurrence. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  natural  limits  of  human  life. 
Flourens  ba.sed  a  calculation  on  the  duration  of  the  period  of  growth.  If  the 
latter  be  taken  as  one-fifth  the  natural  life,  then  human  life  ought  to  last  a 
century.  ...  In  most  cases  it  ought  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  only  in  rare  cases  ought  it  to  be  less  than  that  term."" 


•"Life  and  Death,"  p.  148.  ^"Aristocracv  of  Health."  p.  3. 

2  "How  to  Get  Well,"  p.  3.  "  "Nerves  ii/Order,"  j).  H\. 

*"  Nature  of  Man,"  pp.  277-7S. 
'  See  also  Dr.  E.  Teichmann:   "Life  and  Death,"  p.  158. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  from  100  to  105  years  is  given  as  that 
of  the  natural  termination  of  life;  i.e.,  without  that  person  being 
considered  as  especially  old.  And  all  the  faculties  and  functions 
should  be  preserved  in  such  a  person,  also;  since  these  should  not 
begin  to  weaken  and  decay  till  very  old  age  has  been  reached — 
if  then.  A  hundred  years  of  youthful  activity!  What  might  not 
be  accomplished  in  that  time!  And  the  fact  that  the  average 
length  of  life  is  something  less  than  forty-three  years;  and  that 
even  during  that  brief  period,  it  is  full  of  diseases  and  weaknesses 
and  fatigues  and  what-not,  clearly  shows  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  human  family,  somewhere!  And  in  what  is  it  so  wrong 
and  perverted  as  in  its  food-habits — both  as  regards  to  quality 
and  quantity?  Surely  further  proof  is  scarcely  needed  that  the 
whole  human  race  is  diseased,  miserable,  and  prematurely  short- 
lived? 

Strong  support  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  those  cases  of  old 
men  who  have  lived  simple  lives,  and  who  have  lived  to  a  great 
old  age,  in  health  and  contentment.  A  number  of  such  cases  are 
collected  together  in  Dr.  DeLacy  Evans'  book, ''How  to  Prolong 
Life,  (pp.  100-35).  The  reason  that  more  persons  are  not  longer- 
lived  is  easy  to  see.  "Few  people,"  says  Tracy,  ''Have  enough 
self-control  to  become  centenarians." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  men  to  laugh  at  this  question  of  diet — 
quality  and  quantity — and  to  say  that  "too  much  fuss  is  made 
about  food,"  etc.  It  is  the  m-ost  vitally  important  question  be- 
fore the  world  to-day,  not  only  because  of  its  own  innate  im- 
portance, but  because  many  other  vices  hinge  upon  and  are  the 
result  of  the  food  habits,  (pp.  110-11.)  Mr.  Weinburgh  well  said:^ 

"People  exercise  great  care  in  selecting  material  from  which  to  construct 
their  house  and  much  more  in  furnishing  it,  and  in  nearly  all  things  they  want 
the  V^est;  but  when  it  comes  to  selecting  the  material  out  of  which  heart, 
brain,  blood,  bone,  flesh,  cartilage  and  muscle  are  made — when  it  comes  to 
selecting  the  material  that  shapes  to  such  a  large  degree  their  sympathies, 
emotions  and  morals — all  that  is  of  real  value  in  human  beings,  they  exercise 
absolutely  no  choice — manifest  no  interest.  All  this  is  left  to  an  ignorant 
chef,  a  negro  or  Chinese  cook — it  is  of  no  importance." 

Or,  as  Doctor  Page  humorously  put  it:^ 

'"Nothing  hurts  me — I  eat  everything.'  (Next  year.)  'Nothing  agrees 
with  me — I  can't  eat  anything.'  Thus  the  dyspeptics'  ranks  are  kept  full 
with  recruits  who  'don't  want  any  advice  about  diet.'" 

1"  Perfect  Health,"  p.  315.  2  »  Natural  Cure,"  p.  157. 
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I  MYSELF  have  followed  this  diet  for  many  years,  and  a  number 
of  personal  friends  of  mine  are  living  in  the  same  manner.  I  do 
not  think  anything  could  possibly  persuade  any  of  us  to  return  to 
the  ordinary  cooked  diet,  (I  mean  vegetarian  diet,  of  course, 
meat  is  out  of  the  question).  The  difference  between  the  two 
diets  is  simply  beyond  words!  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  whole  colonies  in  California  live  in  this  manner 
and  on  this  food.  It  is  most  amusing  to  remark  that  we,  who  live 
on  the  'Mow"  and  'Mnnutritious"  diet,  never  eat  but  twice  a  day, 
and  many  of  us  but  once;  and  even  less  at  that  meal  than  the 
majority  of  persons  in  one  of  their  three — yet,  I  need  hardly 
remark,  are  far  better,  healthier  and  better  nourished  than  they. 
Mr.  Salt  remarked  this  in  his  excellent  little  book,  ''The  Logic  of 
Vegetarianism,"  (p.  63),  when  he  said: 

"If  the  chemist  were  a  man  of  action,  and  not  merely  a  man  of  study,  the 
practical  aspects  of  this  question  might  at  the  outset  give  him  pause.  Had 
he  known  vegetarians,  lived  among  vegetarians,  and  talked  with  vegetari- 
ans, instead  of  regarding  them  theoretically,  he  would  be  aware  that  the 
average  vegetarian  eats  decidedly  less  in  bulk  than  the  average  flesh 
eater     ..." 

This  is  not  the  place,  of  course,  to  argue  for  vegetarianism,  raw 
food,  or  any  other  kind  of  diet,  but  merely  mention  the  diet  in 
passing  by  way  of  strongly  recommending  it  to  my  readers  for  a 
thorough  trial.  Should  they  care  to  look  into  the  question 
seriously,  they  will  find  it  discussed  in  all  its  aspects  in  the  fol- 
lowing books,  inter  multa  alia: 

How  Nature  Cures,  by  Emmet  Densmore,  M.D. 
Health  in  the  Household,  by  Susanna  W.  Dodds,  ^I.D. 
Food  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  I.  Burnoy  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
The  Philosophy  of  Eating,  by  Albert  .1.  Hcllows,  M.D. 
Our  Digestion,  by  Dio  Lewis,  M.D. 

Food  and  Feeding,  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  M.D..  F.U.C.S. 
Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity,  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
M.D.,  etc. 
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Diet  and  Food,  by  Alexander  Haig,  M.D.,  F.R.C  P. 

What  Shall  we  Eat?  by  Alfred  Andrews. 

Rumford  Kitchen  Leaflets,  by  Ellen  H.  Richards   etc. 

Foods  for  the  Fat,  by  N.  E.  York-Davies,  L.R.C.:\ 

Food  and  Work,  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D. 

The  Diet  Cure,  by  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D. 

Natural  Hygiene,  by  H.  Lahmann,  M.D. 

The  Key  to  Health,  by  A.  G.  Hinkley,  M.D. 

First  Lessons  in  Food  and  Diet,  by  Ellen  Richards. 

Strength  From  Eating,  by  Bernarr  Macfadden. 

Uncooked  Foods,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Christian. 

The  Perfect  Way  in  Diet,  by  Anna  Kingsford,  M.D. 

Every  Living  Creature,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Trine. 

The  Food  of  the  Future,  by  C.  W.  Forward.  f* 

The  Foundation  of  all  Reform,  by  Otto  Carque. 

The  Dietetic  Value  of  Bread,  by  John  Goodfellow,  M.D. 

Muscle,  Brain  and  Diet,  by  Eustice  H.  Miles,  M.A. 

Fruits  and  Farinacea,  by  John  Smith,  M.D. 

Fruit  and  Bread,  by  Professor  Schlickeysen. 

How  to  Prolong  Life,  by  DeLacy  Evans,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

Eating  and  Drinking,  by  Albert  H.  Hoy,  M.D. 

The  Logic  of  Vegetarianism,  by  Henry  Salt. 

The  Folly  of  Meat  Eating,  by  Otto  Carque. 

Dietetic  Advice  to  the  Young  and  Old,  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  H.  Wallace. 

Salt,  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  H.  Wallace. 

Vegetarianism,  by  Harriet  P.  Fowler. 

Saline  Starvation,  by  Chas.  D.  Hunter. 

The  Salt-eating  Habit,  by  Richard  Colburn. 

The  Whole  and  the  Hulled  Wheat,  by  James  C.  Jackson,  M.D. 

Flesh  as  Food  for  Man,  by  James  C.  Jackson,  M.D. 

Why  a  Hindu  is  a  Vegetarian,  by  Swami  Abhedananda. 

Vegetarianism  in  the  Light  of  Theosophy,  by  Annie  Besant. 

The  Diet  Cure  of  Cancer,  by  C.  P.  Newcomb. 

The  Morals  of  Diet,  by  Leo  Tolstoy. 

Food  Value  of  Meat,  by  W.  R.  C.  Latson,  M.D. 

The  Meat  Fetish,  by  Ernest  Crosby  and  Elis^e  Reclus. 

Vindication  of  a  Natural  Diet,  by  Percy  B.  Shelley. 

Food  of  the  Orient,  by  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.D. 

The  Diet  Question,  by  Susanna  Dodds,  M.D. 

Shall  We  Slay  to  Eat?  by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D. 

Simpler  Food  and  Athletics,  by  Eustice  Miles. 
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Cancer  and  Uric  Acid,  by  Alex.  Haig,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Life  and  Food,  by  Alex.  Haig,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Etiology  of  a  Common  Cold,  by  Alex.  Haig,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

The  Drink  Problem,  by  H.  B.  A. 

Science  in  the  Daily  Meal,  by  Albert  Broadbent. 

Forty  Vegetarian  Dinners,  by  Albert  Broadbent. 

Hygienic  Cook  Book,  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 

Hygiene  Home  Cook  Book,  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 

Testimony  of  Science  in  Favor  of  a  Vegetarian  Diet. 

Death  in  the  Milk  Can. 

Epitome  of  Vegetarianism. 

Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  L,  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. 

Return  to  Nature,  by  B.  Lust. 

Nature  vs.  Drugs,  by  Aug.  Reinhold,  M.D. 

Science  of  Human  Life,  by  Sylvester  Graham,  M.D. 


APPENDIX  F 

Various  measures  have  been  devised  to  check  the  habit  of  over- 
eating with  the  least  unpleasantness  to  the  patient.  _ 
(1)  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  advocated  the  following  method:                           1 

"On  sitting  down  at  the  table  take  upon  your  plate  all  that  you  are  to 
eat,  and  when  that  is  finished,  stop."* 


i 


This  is  doubtless  excellent  advice  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  its  prac- 
tice  requires  a  certain  amount   of  will-power — more,  perhaps,         ^ 
than  the  average  person  possesses.  ■ 

(2)  Standing  up  at  meals  I  most  strongly  advocate — at  least,  ■ 

until  the  new  habits  have  been  formed.  (Have  we  not  frequently 
noticed  that  the  feeling  of  unpleasant  ''fullness"  and  distension 
after  a  hearty  meal,  is  scarcely  ever  noticed  until  we  stand  up?) 
Standing  up  to  the  meal  would  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  ma- 
terially assist  in  lessening  the  amount  of  food  called  for;  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  this  is  the  most  wholesome  and  hygienic  way  to 
eat  the  meal,  in  any  case.  Doctor  Schlickeysen  advocated  this 
method  also,  saying  :2 

"  When  one  is  not  too  weary,  it  is  much  better  to  take  the  food  while  stand- 
ing or  walking.  This  may  at  first  thought  seem  unnatural,  but  in  truth 
man  is  the  only  animal,  or  certainly  the  only  one  of  the  higher  vertebrates, 
who  habitually  sits  or  reclines  while  eating,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
he  should  constitute  an  exception  here  more  than  in  various  other  respects. 
.  .  .  The  usual  position  at  table  somewhat  obstructs  the  circulation  in 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  this  hinders  digestion  when  it  should  be  most 
active.  It  also  admits  of  the  stomach  being  overloaded  much  more  readily 
and  imperceptibly,  the  first  sense  of  fullness  being  often  experienced  only 
upon  arising." 

I  myself  have  practiced  the  habit  of  walking  about  at  meals, 
(when  alone!)  and  can  say  that  these  theoretical  statements  are 
certainly  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

^^  (3)  Eating  only  one  kind  of  food  at  any  one  meal  will  also  ma- 
terially assist  in  reducing  the  bulk  of  food  required  or  craved. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  following.     It  is  acknowledged  that  each 
i"Our  Digestion,"  p.  146.  2  "Fruit  and  Bread,"  p.  184. 
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nerve  responds  to  a  certain  stimulus,  and  to  none  other.     Thus, 
Dr.  George  Black  says:^ 

''As  each  kind  of  nerve  responds  to  a  special  sensation,  and  has  no  concern 
with  any  other,  the  optic  nerve  can  convey  no  other  impression  than  that  of 
Hght,  and  can  no  more  conduct  a  sensation  of  pain  than  anerv-e  of  ordmary 
sensation  can  see;  hence,  when  irritated,  as  by  galvanism,  it  responds  by  a 
flash  of  light."  See  also  E.  Hering:  *'0n  Memory,  and  the  Specific  Energies 
of  the  Nervovis  System." 

For  each  tone  and  each  color  we  have  distinct  nerv^e-fibers. 
Exercising  our  nerves  causes  pleasure,  up  to  a  certain  degree; 
then  rest  must  follow,  or  pain  will  ensue.  Hence  the  ear  enjoys  a 
variety  of  sounds,  the  eye  of  colors,  and  the  tongue  of  flavors.  In 
partaking  of  any  one  dish,  we  arrive  at  a  point  when  the  stomach 
has  received  enough;  then  we  ought  to  stop  eating.  But  by  pre- 
senting food  of  a  different  taste,  new  nerve-fibers  are  aroused, 
more  food  is  taken,  the  stomach  is  loaded  beyond  its  capacity, 
and  in  that  way  digestion  is  impaired,  and  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  many  forms  of  disease. 

(4)  Ceasing  the  moment  that  genuine  hunger  has  been  satisfied 
is,  of  course,  a  rule  of  fundamental  importance.  But  it  is  fre- 
quently hard  to  say  just  when  this  has  been  accomplished — 
perverted  as  our  tastes  are.     Says  Doctor  Oswald  i^ 

"It  is  an  excellent  nile  to  prolong  the  pauses  between  the  several  dishes 
of  a  full  meal  in  order  to  give  the  stomach  time  to  indicate  the  real  wants  of 
the  system." 

(5)  Never  drink  at  meals.  If  food  is  properly  masticated, 
liquid  will  never  be  required,  and  should  never  be  drunk — as  it 
dilutes,  unduly,  all  the  digestive  juices,  and  tends  to  wash  the 
food  through  the  stomach-,  into  the  intestine,  before  it  has  been 
properly  digested.  If  eating  were  discontinued  as  soon  as  a  call 
for  liquid  l^e  felt,  there  would  probably  be  very  little  over-eating 
— and  this,  I  think,  is  an  important  and  far-reaching  hint  for 
health  reformers. 

(6)  Do  not  eat  spiced  or  stimulating  foods.    Says  Doctor  Oswald:' 

"Wholesome  food  rarely  tempts  us  to  indulge  to  excess.  We  do  not  often 
hear  of  milk  topers  or  baked-apple  gluttons." 


And  again: 


»  "Eyesight,  find  How  to  Care  for  It,"  p.  10. 
2  "Household  Komodios,"  p.  (IS. 
'  "FiLsting,  Hydropathy  and  lOxcrcise,"  p.  39. 
*  "  Household  Remedies,"  p.  ()(>. 
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"Not  the  naturally  palatable,  but  the  unnaturally  stimulating  qualities  of 
a  dish  tempt  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  to  excess." 

Dishes  of  this  character  have  a  tendency  to  cause  a  forced  or 
abnormal  appetite — and  to  call  for  more  food  than  is  really 
required.     Miss  Ellen  H.  Richards  remarked  i^ 

"  Condiments  too  often  result  in  over-stimulation  of  the  secretions,  and  thus 
cause  the  eating  of  more  food  than  the  body  needs." 

Dr.  Burney  Yeo  has  stated  that  "cooking  increases  the  desire 
to  take  food. "2  Many  writers  have  remarked  that  we  can  live 
upon  far  less  food  when  uncooked  than  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  culinary  process.  Thus,  Mr.  Christian  remarked,^  ''we  know 
that,  as  compared  with  cooked  foods,  it  only  takes  about  half  the 
quantity  of  uncooked  food  to  sustain  life."  From  personal  ex- 
perience I  can  state  that  this  is  absolutely  true.  So  universal  is 
the  belief  that  this  is  so,  among  those  who  have  actually  tried  the 
exclusively  raw-food  diet  (and  so  are  entitled  to  speak  upon  the 
subject)  that  Professor  Jaffa  wrote,*  "She  believed,  as  do  fruit- 
arians generally,  that  people  need  far  less  raw  than  cooked  food."^ 

(7)  All  stimulants — liquid  and  solid — should  also  he  discontinued 
immediately,  as  these  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  appetite. 
See  "Papers  on  Alcohol,"  p.  1.,  etc. 

(8)  Think  about  the  present  mouthful,  not  the  one  just  ahead. 
We  always  have  a  tendency  to  forget  the  mouthful  actually  in 
the  mouth,  and  being  masticated,  in  preparing  the  next  mouthful 
— at  least,  I  have  noticed  this  weakness  in  myself,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  others  are  affected  in  a  like  manner.  This  bad  habit — 
of  always  living  in  the  future — instead  of  in  the  present — mouth- 
ful, is  one  great  cause  of  over-eating,  I  am  convinced,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  causes  us  to  forget  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
mouthful  being  masticated,  at  the  time.  I  shall  only  say — 
experiment  at  the  next  meal,  and  I  think  you  will  find  this  to  be 
the  case.     An  elaboration  of  this  idea  I  cannot  attempt  here. 

(9)  Practice  thorough — very  thorough — mastication.  If  food  is 
masticated  properly  and  thoroughly,  hunger  will  be  fully  satisfied 
with  far  less  bulk  of  food,  and  with  greater  gustatory  pleasure  and 

^"Food  and  Diet,"  p.  24. 

^"Food  and  Diet,"  p.  155. 

3  "Uncooked  Foods,"  p.  46. 
^  *  ''  Nutrition  Investigations  Among  Fruitarians  and  Chinese,"  p.  12,  (Bul- 
letin.   U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.) 

5  See  also  Macfadden:  "Natural  Cure  for  Rupture,"  p.  39.  Salt:  "Logic 
of  Vegetarianism,"  p.  63,  etc. 
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benefit  than  when  such  mastication  is  neglected.  Says  Doctor 
Holbrook:^  ''Count  Rumford  calculated  that  one-fourth  less  food 
is  required  if  it  be  perfectly  masticated."  This  subject  has, 
however,  been  so  well  and  so  exhaustively  handled  by  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher,  in  his  two  books,  that  I  need  but  mention  the  subject 
here,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  books  in  question 
(10)  Last  but  not  least:    Use  your  will! 

"Eating  for  Strength,"  p.  58. 
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It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  consumption  is  due  (for  its 
predisposing  cause,  at  least,)  to  an  excess  of  nutriment  over  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  inhaled ;  to  the  quantity  of  food  ingested  over 
and  above  that  properly  aerated.  Doctor  Trail  traces  the  causes 
of  consumption  so  clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  his  terse  language  in  this  place.     In  part,  he  says: 

"First  in  the  list  of  predisposing  causes  is  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
This  is  usually  more  or  less  connected  with  a  torpid  condition  of  the  liver, 
because  the  same  dietetic  or  other  errors  which  occasion  obstructions  in  the 
bowels,  occasion,  also,  the  same  condition  in  the  large  depurating  organ 
called  the  liver.  When  constipation  of  the  bowels  and  liver  exists,  the  kid- 
neys and  skin  are  compelled  to  perform  extra  duty  in  the  work  of  eliminating 
morbid  and  effete  materials  from  the  system,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
become,  finally,  exhausted  and  torpid.  Then  it  is  that  the  lungs  have  to 
sustain  the  chief  burden  of  depuration,  and  the  result  of  this  is  a  disorganiza- 
tion or  destruction  of  their  tissue — consumption." 

Accordingly,  Doctor  Trail  came  to  this  momentous  conclusion 

— that  the  most  prominent  cause  of  consumption  is: 

'^  Excessive  alimentation;  or  rather,  the  disproportion  between  the  aliment 
and  respiration.  It  is  the  excess  of  food  taken  into  the  stomach,  over  and  above 
the  quantity  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs. "^ 

Dr.  C.  II.  Davis^  stated  that: 

"Most  people  who  have  tuberculosis  have  some  serious  disturbance  of 
their  digestion  and  nutrition  before  the  tubercular  trouble  shows  itself.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  the  slightest  question  but  that  tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  mal- 
nutrition." 

All  this  is  beginning  to  be  recognized,  as  I  have  said,  but  the 
medical  profession  have  attacked  the  problem  from  one  side  only. 
They  have,  e.g.,  supplied  the  patient  with  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air,  which,  when  more  or  less  continuously  and  forcibly  breathed, 
will  oxidize  a  larger  proportion  of  the  food  material  ingested  than 
formerly;  and  this,  by  allowing  none  to  accumulate  in  the  system 
in  a  mal-assimilated  form,  greatly  assists  in  the  cure.     This  is  all 

1  "Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs,"  p.  13.  See  also  "Prevention  and 
Cure  of  Consumption,"  by  David  Wark,  M.D.,  p.  30. 

2  "Self  Cure  of  Consumption,"  pp.  75-76. 
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very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but,  as  I  formerly  said,  it  attacks  one 
side  of  the  problem  only.  Consumption  being  due  to  a  dispro- 
portion of  the  food  and  oxygen  taken  into  the  system,  doctors 
have  sought  to  remedy  this  defect  by  increasing  the  one  deficient 
— the  oxygen;  and  so  far,  that  is  quite  right  and  logical.  But 
why  not  attack  the  disease  from  the  other  side  also,  and  attempt 
to  equalize  the  disproportionate  factors  by  decreasing  the  one  in 
excess,  (the  food-supply)?  If  all  this  is  so,  we  can  readily  see  that 
over-nutrition  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  causation  of  this  disease, 
and  that  fasting  would  be,  a  priori,  the  speediest  and  most  certain 
method  of  curing  such  a  diseased  condition.  Taken  in  con- 
junction with  deep-breathing,  and  other  hygienic,  purifying 
measures,  it  would  most  assuredly  effect  a  cure  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  with  almost  infallible  precision.  And  there  are 
other  authors  who  advise  this  plan  also;  Doctor  Trail  wrote, ^ 
"With  regard  to  diet,  no  disease,  not  even  dyspepsia,  requires  a 
more  rigidly  plain  and  abstemious  course."  Dr.  Felix  Oswald, ^ 
while  considering  consumption  ''the  most  curable  of  all  chronic 
diseases"  (when  treated  properly!)  said  that  ''a  tendency  to 
emaciation,  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  tuberculosis, 
generally  continues  to  counteract  the  normal  effects  of  a  liberal 
diet,  even  combined  with  continence  and  a  tranquil  mode  of 
life  ..."  Doctor  Page  gives  a  case  of  a  patient  "pro- 
nounced incurable,  who  was  made  convalescent  by  a  voluntary 
and  absolute  fast  of  forty-three  days — taking  water  freely,  how- 
ever, during  that  time — and  following  this  by  the  bread-and- 
fruit-diet  .  .  .  "^  Inasmuch  as  one  lung  has  to  do  the  work 
of  both,  when  one  is  diseased — and  so  do  the  purifying  work  of 
both — we  can  clearly  see  how  important  it  is  not  to  over-work 
the  lungs,  at  such  a  time,  with  a  surfeit  of  food  material  calling 
for  aeration. 

I  may  add  one  or  two  words  on  the  "milk  diet,"  now  so  much 
in  vogue.  That  many  cases  recover  under  this  treatment  there 
can  be  no  doubt — though  milk  is  unquestionably  a  highly  un- 
natural food.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  milk  diet  is  prac- 
tically a  fasting  cure!  When  we  consider  that  from  S4  to  90 
per  cent,  of  milk  is  water, ^  we  can  calculate  easily  enough  that  it 
is  the  fasting  more  than  the  special  diet  which  effects  the  cure. 

'"Hydropathic  Encvclopa?dia,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  163. 

^''Ilousohold  Romcflics/'  p.  50. 

3  "Natural  Cure,"  pp.  02-63. 

« "Milk  as  Food,"  p.  5,  (U.  S.  I)ept.  of  Agr.  Bulletin.) 
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Again,  I  cannot  too  strongly  protest  against  the  current  theories 
and  treatment  of  anoemia.  The  view  that  tends  to  find,  in  all 
anaemic  patients,  under-nourished  patients,  is  very  far  from  being 
the  truth — so  far,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost  an  inversion  of  the 
truth.  The  fact  is  that  anaemic  patients  are  almost  invariably 
over-fed;  but  this  we  shall  see  more  clearly  as  we  proceed.  I 
quote  the  following  very  excellent  remarks  upon  this  subject 
from  Doctor  Rabagliati's  ''Aphorisms,  Definitions,  Reflections, 
and  Paradoxes,"  pp.  200-1.     There  he  says: 

"The  anaemic  girl  is  in  a  state  of  indirect,  not  of  direct,  anaemia.  Her 
circulation  is  really  blocked.  It  is  in  a  state  which  may  be  called  '  constipa- 
tion of  the  circulation.'  The  muscular  elements  of  the  vessels,  and  particu- 
larly their  transverse  fibers,  are  hypertrophied,  and  being,  besides,  over- 
stimulated,  they  go  into  a  state  of  excessive  contraction.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  narrow  the  lumen  of  the  vessels,  and  to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing 
freely  along  them,  and  by  this  means,  of  course,  a  proper  supply  of  blood  is 
prevented  from  reaching  the  tissues.  The  consequence  is  that  the  girl  ap- 
pears pale  and  anaemic,  and  no  doubt  is  so.  But  the  cause  is  really  an  excess 
of  food-supply,  which  in  the  first  instance  caused  the  muscular  elements  to 
hypertrophy,  and,  as  the  over-circulation  of  too  much  food  .  .  .  still 
continued,  the  hypertrophied  transverse  muscular  fibers  contracted  and 
narrowed  the  lumen  of  the  vessels.  The  process  is  really  a  beautifully 
adapted  provision  of  Nature  to  limit  the  blood-supply  to  parts  which  have 
already  been  over-nourished,  and  which  would  tend  to  become  still  further 
hypertrophied  if  the  nutritive  process  were  carried  still  further.  The  process 
is  plainly  one  of  starvation,  due  to  over-repletion,  caused  by  contraction  of 
hypertrophied  or  over-fed  muscular  fibers.  And,  obviously,  the  means  of 
treatment  proper  to  such  a  state  is  to  restrict  the  diet  until,  some  of  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  vessels  having  been  removed, 
some  of  the  spasm  passes  off,  and  blood  flows  more  freely,  and  the  anaemia  is 
reduced.  To  recommend  more  food,  as  is  so  often  done,  is  to  do  the  precise 
opposite  of  what  good  treatment  demands.  The  meals  ought  to  be  reduced 
in  number  and  quantity,  not  increased."^ 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  even  anaemia  is,  in  reality,  a  curing 
process — an  attempt  to  right  a  wrong.  And  this  wrong  is  too 
much  food,  and  food  of  the  wrong  kind.  The  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  we  have  just  put  before  us;  the  other  I  now  place  before 

J  See  also  this  author's  "Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  pp.  238,  255-56, etc. 
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my  readers  in  the  form  of  a  quotation  from  Dr.  H.  Lahmann's 
''Natm-al  Hygiene,"  pp.  70-1,  where  he  says:         ^ 

''Lean  dysaemia  is  generally  artificially  produced  by  a  so-called  'generous' 
diet.  This  'generous'  diet  consists  in  foods  rich  in  albumen  and  poor  in 
soda — meat,  fowl,  eggs,  etc.  The  excess  of  insufficiently  oxidized  albumen 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  which, 
unless  it  combines  with  alkalies,  will  attack  the  tissues:  (comp  gout  and 
diabetes).  Now,  as  there  is  a  want  of  alkalies  (bases)  especially  of  soda,  in 
the  blood,  the  free  sulphuric  acid  will  attack  the  body  material  istelf,  to  draw 
the  necessary  bases  from  it,  and  will  thus  destroy  it.  This  is  the  process 
which  takes  place  in  the  so-called  Banting  cure,  in  which  the  tissues  are 
destroyed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  fonned  from  the  excess  of  the  albuminous 
food;  a  Banting  cure  is,  therefore,  constitutionally  debilitating  and  cannot  be 
called  rational." 

Doctor  Densmore  concluded  that  anaemia  is  the  result  of  a 
'Marge  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. "^  This  may  be 
very  true,  but  it  is  coincidental,  not  casual — the  ultimate  cause 
being  under-breathing,  and  food  in  excess,  and  of  an  improper 
quality. 

Besides  this  general  misapprehension — that  anaemia  is  the  re- 
sult of  under-  and  not  over-feeding,  there  is  the  mistaken  notion 
that  it  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  ''iron"  in  the  system.  Now,  even 
were  this  the  case,  (which  is  very  doubtful,  since  the  deficiency  is 
probably  due  to  the  inability  to  utilize  the  iron  already  in  the 
system  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  this  salt  in  the  food  eaten)  we 
should  supply  this  element  in  an  organic  (appropriable)  and  not 
in  an  inorganic  (inappropriable)  form.  See  the  chapter  on  ''  Drug 
Medication."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ''iron  tonics,"  etc., 
prescribed  are  worse  than  useless — they  are  positively  injurious. 
Says  Doctor  Trail  i^ 

"Iron  in  all  its  forms  and  preparations  occasions  a  feverish  condition  of 
the  system,  and  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  blood.  It  is  an  irritant,  a 
stimulant,  a  blood  destroyer,  a  nerve-exhauster,  a  poison,  as  is  alcohol." 

The  apparently  beneficial  effects  which  result  from  its  adminis- 
tration, in  certain  cases,  are  doubtless  those  pointed  out  by  Doctor 
Bellows,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Eating,"  p.  164,  whore  ho  says: 

"...  Scores  of  cases  can  be  brought,  where,  under  a  ciilTtTont  treat- 
ment, the  results  were  the  same,  and  even  more  striking,  without  using  a  par- 
ticle of  iron;  and  njy  explanation  is,  that  tlie  effect  of  iron  was  that  of  a  mere 
stimulant,  promoting  sanguification,  from  food  taken  in  the  meantime  con- 
taining iron." 

'  "Constmiption  and  rhronic  Disea-ses,"  p.  132. 
2"Tnio  Tom}>eranco  rialfonn,"  ji.  ()1. 
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The  question  of  the  health  of  babies  is  a  ver}^  misunderstood  one. 
Most  persons  have  an  idea  that  all  babies  must  of  necessity  be 
sick  more  or  less  all  of  the  time;  and  that,  especially  at  the  time 
of  teething,  sickness,  bowel  complaints,  etc.,  are  quite  customary 
for  babies,  and  are  natural  and  to  be  expected!  Doctor  Page 
clearly  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  this  idea,  and  said:^ 

"  It  is  the  popular  idea  that  when  an  infant  begins  to  teeth  he  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  intestinal  and  other  troubles,  and  when  the  disorders  occur  at  this 
period  of  infant  life,  the  cause  is  at  once  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  baby 
is  teething,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  an  unavoidable  misfortune  that  the 
baby  is  sick.  The  only  misfortune  therewith  is  the  ignorance  of  the  physician 
and  attendants.  In  no  sense  is  sickness  an  incident  of  teething.  It  is  simply 
coincident,  and  rises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  at  about  this  age  that  the  system 
begins  to  break  down  under  the  excessive  labor  so  long  imposed  upon  the 
organs  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  excretion." 

This  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable  when  we  remember  that 
the  simple  process  of  teething  is  (or  should  be)  practically  painless. 
Says  Dr.  George  Black  r^ 

"It  (teething)  is  not,  therefore,  as  the  common  expression  of  'cutting  the 
teeth'  would  indicate,  a  process  of  laceration,  tearing,  or  cutting,  but  of 
removal  of  impeding  tissue  by  absorption,  which  allows  the  passage  of  the 
teeth  through  the  gums." 

And  just  here  might  be  the  best  place  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks with  regard  to  a  very  common  but  harmful  fallacy.  It  is 
all  but  universally  admitted  that  the  pregnant  or  nursing  woman 
should  ''eat  for  two"  and  the  poor  mother  is  constantly  urged 
repeatedly  to  ingest  great  quantities  of  food  during  these  periods 
in  order  to  supply  this  additional  loss.  But,  as  Doctor  Rabagliati 
pointed  out:^ 

*'  As  a  newly  bom  babe  weighs  from  five  to  seven  or  nine  pounds,  and  the 
placenta  two  or  three  pounds,  there  are,  say,  about  nine  pounds  of  tissue  to 
be  made  up  in,  say,  nine  months.     This  comes  to  about  one-half  ounce  daily; 

1  "How  to  Feed  the  Baby,"  p.  22. 

2  "The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth,"  p.  47. 

3  "  Aphori^ns,"  etc.,  p.  115. 
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and  even  if  the  baby  and  placenta  were  of  giant  size  and  weighed  even  eighteen 
pounds,  which  the}^  do  very  rarely,  there  would  only  require  to  be  made  up 
about  two  pounds  a  month,  or,  say,  one  ounce  a  day  during  the  period  of 
pregnancy.  To  make  up  this-  amount  the  expectant  mother  takes  perhaps 
one-half  pound  or  more  of  extra  food  three  times  a  day.  Whsit  wonder  if  she 
has  a  bad  labor,  fevers,  and  takes  pneumonia,  or  becomes  septic,  or  has 
frightful  laceration  of  the  perineum  at  her  confinement,  the  tissues  being  so 
loaded  with  effete  material  as  to  become  easily  lacerable?" 

Dr.  C.  E.  Page  also  insisted  upon  this  aspect  of  the  problem; 
see  his  ''How  to  Feed  the  Baby/'  p.  86. 

Dr.  Joel  Shew,  indeed,  insisted  that  less  food  was  required  at 
this  time  than  at  any  other  period — or  rather,  less  should  be  ( 
eaten.     He  says;^ 

"Too  much  food,  and  that  which  is  too  exciting,  will  cause  more  harm  in 
pregnancy  than  at  other  times,  from  the  greater  tendency  to  fever.  The 
common  belief  among  women  is  that  more  food  is  needed  during  pregnancy 
than  at  other  times,  because  the  food  goes  to  furnish  nourishment  for  two 
instead  of  one,  that  is,  for  the  mother  and  the  child  within  her.  'It  is  there- 
fore,' says  Doctor  Dewees, '  constantly  recommended  to  eat  and  drink  heartily; 
and  this  she  too  often  does,  until  the  system  is  goaded  to  fever;  and  sometimes 
to  more  sudden  and  greater  evils,  as  convulsions  or  apoplexy.' 

"  If,  mstead  of  full  diet,  women  in  pregnancy  will  but  trj^he  plan  of  eating 
less  food,  even  of  becoming  very  abstemious,  they  will  most  assuredly  find 
that  they  get  along  better,  suffer  less  from  plethora  and  fullness,  and  enjoy 
greater  comfort  of  body  in  every  respect. 

"There  is  a  mechanical  reason — one  which  females  themselves  can  best 
understand — why  less  food  should  be  taken  during  pregnancy  than  at  other 
times;  the  abdomen  is  more  full  at  this  period;  much  more  so  toward  the  end 
of  pregnancy.  Hence  it  is  that  at  this  time  a  full  meal  will  cause  a  greater 
sense  of  fullness,  and  in  every  respect  a  greater  degree  of  discomfort,  than 
when  pregnancy  does  not  exist." 

Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook  took  a  similar  position,  and  wrote:' 

"We  habitually  take  more  food  than  is  strictly  required  for  the  demands 
of  the  body;  we  therefore  daily  make  more  blood  than  is  really  wanted  for 
its  support.  A  superfluity  amply  sufficient  for  the  nourishniont  of  the  child 
is  thus  furnished — for  a  very  small  ([uantity  is  requisite — witliout  the  mother, 
on  the  one  hand,  feeling  the  demand  to  be  oppressive,  and,  on  the  other, 
without  :i  freer  indulgence  of  food  being  necessarj'  to  provide  it.  Nature  her- 
self corroborates  this  opinion;  indeed,  she  solicits  a  reduction  in  the  (juantity 
of  support  rather  than  asks  an  increase  of  it;  for  almost  the  verj-  first  evidence 
of  pregnancy  is  the  morning  sickness,  which  would  seem  to  declart^  that  the 
system  requires  reduction  rather  than  increa.se,  or  why  .should  this  .subduing 
process  be  instituted?" 

*  "Water  Cure  in  Pregnancv  and  Childbirth,"  p\\  5r>-r>G. 
2  "Parturition  Without   Pain,"  pp.  {V2  (V.i. 
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This  question  of  vomiting  is  a  very  interesting  one.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  a  case  of  this  kind  that  could  withstand  prolonged 
fasting;  water  drinking,  and  bathing,  if  such  a  case  could  be 
found.  In  cases  of  vomiting,  both  parents  and  physicians  seem 
to  be  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  starvation.  Hence  the  stom- 
ach is  made  the  receptacle  of  all  manner  of  things,  clean  and  un- 
clean— saying  nothing  of  the  inordinate  dosing  that  is  usually 
practiced  on  such  occasions.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  vomiting 
continues  under  such  treatment. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  practice  of  giving  growing 
children  large  quantities  of  food,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
require  great  bulk  in  order  to  replace  the  wastes  of  the  system  and 
to  allow  for  the  extra  growth  of  the  tissues.  Doctor  Rabagliati 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  this  practice,  and  said: 

"The  growing  boy  or  giri  may  grow  twelve  pounds  in  a  year,  but  six  pounds 
is  much  more  common.  To  make  up  the  former  weight,  he  requires  one-half 
ounce  of  extra  food  a  day;  to  make  up  the  latter,  he  requires  one-quarter 
ounce.  To  this  end  he  is  often  supplied  with  one  pound  extra  of  food,  or 
even  one  and  one-half  pounds  daily.  What  wonder  if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  should  have  tonsilitis,  tracheitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  pleurody- 
nia, pleurisy,  growing  pains,  or  rheumatic  fever,  or  even  that  he  should  be 
attacked  by  one  of  the  continued  fevers — his  tissues  being  so  loaded  mth 
effete  material  that  they  form  a  suitable  nidus  or  resting  place  for  the  growth 
of  the  micro-organism  which  is  associated  with  the  cause  of  the  disease?" 

As  Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols  said:^ 

"  An  ounce  a  day  is  nearly  twenty-three  pounds  a  year.  No  one  expects 
to  grow  at  that  rate." 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  also  said:^ 

"The  common  notion,  that  when  a  child  is  growing,  he  needs  unlimited 
quantities  of  food,  is  an  error.  It  is  true  that,  during  this  period  he  is  adding, 
perhaps  two  ounces  a  day,  to  his  weight,  but  the  quantity  he  eats,  in  \dew  of 
this  increase  of  weight,  is  fearful  to  behold!" 

>  "Diet  Cure,"  p.  21.  2  ''Weak  Lungs,"  p.  109. 
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In  this  place  I  desire  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  aspects  only  of 
that  momentous  question — the  causation  of  cancer;  bearing  in 
mind  particularly  the  relation  of  cancer  to  food  habits — since,  to 
me,  the  connection  is  both  close  and  distinct.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  old  wounds,  blows,  knocks,  bruises,  etc.,  cause  cancer — 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  They  may  occasion  cancer,  sometimes,  per- 
haps, (though  not  so  often  as  is  generally  supposed)  but  they  do 
not  cause  it.  And  the  distinction  should  be  apparent  to  my 
readers.  Why  such  blows,  etc.,  occasion  cancer  is  intelligible 
enough;  it  is  for  this  reason:  The  bruise  occasions  a  temporary 
obstruction  in  the  minute  blood  vessels  at  that  point,  causing  a 
congestion  and  temporary  blockage  or  obstruction.  If  the  sys- 
tem is  surcharged  with  effete,  mal-assimilated  material,  this  will 
commence  to  ''dam"  and  collect  in  that  part,  being  caught  and 
retained  by  the  blockage  in  the  blood  vessels.  This  obstruction, 
since  it  is  not  removed,  becomes  chronic,  and  chronic  congestion 
follows;  inflammatory  symptoms  appear;  the  part  is  at  once  over- 
fed and  under-nourished,  while  oxidation  and  elimination  are 
practically  impossible  within  that  area;  continued  accretion  con- 
tinues, while  the  old  material  is  not  removed;  a  growth  is  formed 
— perhaps  a  tumor,  perhaps  a  cancer!     As  Doctor  Trail  put  it:' 

"...  A  blow,  a  bruise,  a  clot  of  blood,  a  floating  impurity,  a  morl)id 
humor,  have  disorganized  a  portion  of  the  living  organism,  or  formed  a  nucleus 
to  which  the  organic  atoms  may  be  accreted  or  transformed  by  a  new  series 
of  affinities     ..." 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  time;  of  the  condition  of  the  organ- 
ism; (of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  effete  material  it  con- 
tains) which  determines  what  the  growth  will  be;  and  it  should 
be  obvious  from  this,  that,  unless  such  conditions  exist,  and  such 
impurities  are  present,  any  growth  of  the  kind — simple  or  malig- 
nant^— would  be  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  the  true  causal 

'"Uterine  Diseases  and  Displacements,"  p.  S.'). 

=  That  simple  and  malignant  growths  are.  in  the  ultimate  analy.'^is,  one 
and  the  same  thing,  or  rather  that  the  causes  of  the  oiu'  are  in\ariably  tlio 
causes  of  the  other,  is  clearly  sliown  in  Dr.  \.  Habagliati's  "  .Vftcr-MiHlical 
Treatment  in  Cases  of  ()variotomy  and  Other  Surgical  ( >j>crations." 
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agencies  would  be  lacking  ^  If  the  system  were  pure  and  free  from 
such  obstructing  material;  and,  e.g.,  a  blow  were  struck,  the  re- 
sultant congestion  would  be  merely  transitory  and  quite  harmless 
— passing  off  in  a  short  time — and  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that  there  would  be  no  impurities  in  the  system  to  collect  at  any 
such  point  or  nucleus — even  provided  such  were  formed.  And  so 
a  growth  of  the  kind  would  become  an  utter  impossibility;  and 
tumors,  cancers,  etc.,  are  thus  traced  back  to  the  one  primary 
cause  which  is  equally  the  cause  of  all  diseases  whatsoever.  It 
is  the  overplus  of  mal-assimilated  material  within  the  system;  and 
it  is  this  and  not  the  blow,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  And 
the  remedy  also  becomes  apparent — the  oxidation  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  morbid  material  which  caused  the  obstruction  in  the 
first  place.  Unfortunately,  the  tendency  to  regard  cancer  as  a 
purely  ^Mocal"  disease  makes  the  acceptance  of  this  view  of  its 
causation  all  the  more  difficult  of  acceptance.  As  Dr.  Samuel 
Dickson  wrote  i^ 

"It  is  a  very  common  error  on  the  part  of  medical  men,  to  state  in  their 
reports  of  cases,  that  a  'healthy'  person  presented  himself  with  a  particular 
tumor  in  this  or  that  situation.  Now,  such  practitioners,  by  the  very  expres- 
sion, show  how  much  they  have  busied  themselves  with  artificial  distinctions 
— distinctions  which  have  no  foundation  in  nature  or  reason — to  the  neglect 
of  the  circle  of  actions  which  constitute  the  state  of  the  body  termed  Health. 
Never  did  a  tumor  spring  up  in  a  perfectly  healthy  subject.  In  the  course  of 
my  medical  career,  I  have  witnessed  tumors  of  every  description,  but  I  never 
met  one  that  could  not  be  traced,  either  to  previous  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, or  to  the  effect  of  local  injury  on  a  pre\dously  unhealthy  subject  ..." 

It  should  now  be  apparent  that  fasting,  in  the  initial  stages  of 
this  disease  (cancer),  should  be  capable  of  curing  this  terrible 
disease — for  the  reason  that  it  would  absorb,  oxidize  and  elimi- 
nate the  blocking  and  encumbering  material — thus  preventing 
its  permanent  presence,  and  final  disorganization  of  the  material 
lodged  in  the  blood  vessels.  All  the  predisposing  causes  of  the 
disease  would  thus  be  removed,  and  the  disease  itself  rendered 
impossible.  This  idea  I  shall  now  attempt  to  elaborate  and  defend 
in  some  detail. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  among  the  exponents  and  defenders  of 
this  view,  Doctor  Rabagliati — himself  a  cancer  specialist — is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  persistent.  His  view  is  that  ''over- 
feeding is  the  predisposing  cause  of  cancer."^     He  defends  this 

1  See  Page:   "Natural  Cure,"  p.  38. 

2  "Chrono-Thermal  System  of  Medicine,"  etc.,  p.  129. 

3  "Air.  Food  and  Exercises,"  p.  398. 
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view  at  length  in  his  books,  giving  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  such  is  in  all  probability  the  case,  and  asserts  that  fasting  is 
the  only  hope  for  a  permanent  cure.  Revolutionary  as  this  may 
appear,  he  is  not  alone  in  this  view.  Dr.  C.  P.  Newcombe^  has 
stated  his  conviction  of  this  fact,  and  recommends  fasting  as  a 
cure.  (p.  33.)  Doctor  Haig^  stated  that  it  is  almost  always  in  the 
highly  fed  that  cancer  appears,  and  that  restriction  of  the  diet  is 
the  only  rational  course  to  pursue.  Dr.  Robert  Bell  clearly  traced 
the  connection  between  cancer  and  over-feeding,^  while  this  author 
hints  that  the  causation  of  leprosy  is  also,  probably,  wrong  diet.* 
Doctor  Rabagliati  shows  in  great  detail  how  this  excess  of  food 
material  must  be  the  chief  predisposing  cause.  Taking  the  ac- 
cepted view  that  a  cancer  is  the  result  of  hypertrophy,  or  over- 
growth,^ he  goes  on  to  say:'' 

"The  essence  of  the  disease  ...  is  the  hypertrophy;  the  occurrence 
of  parasites  the  accident.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  is  the  chief  predispos- 
ing cause  of  the  overgrowth?  Well,  what  can  be  the  cause  except  an  excess 
of  materials  in  the  blood?  And  if  so,  whence  came  the  excess  of  material 
which  is  poured  out  of  the  blood  in  the  form  of  the  cancerous  exudation? 
What  source  can  there  be  but  the  environment  of  the  organism?  And  of  all 
the  facts  of  en\'ironment,  what  so  likely  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  change  in 
the  body  as  the  food?" 

Says  Doctor  Newcombe:^ 

"Always  bear  in  mind  that  your  object  and  intention  is  to  starve  out  your 
enemy  by  taking  only  what  food  you  want  for  yourself  with  none  to  spare  to 
feed  the  cancer,  so  that  it  may  wither  away." 

This  is,  it  will  be  observed,  but  another  way  of  putting  Doctor 
Dewey's  dictum,  ''starve  a  sick  man,  and  you  have  begun  to 
starve,  not  the  sick  man  but  the  disease."  Doctor  Keith  quotes  a 
case  of  a  woman  who  recovered  from  cancer  by  living  for  two 
years  on  a  small  quantity  of  milk  daily.*  He  noted  a  marked 
relief  in  all  cases  when  an  extremely  light  diet  was  allowed, 
(pp.  S2-3.) 


1 "  Diet  Cure  of  Cancer,"  pp.  15-16. 
2  "Cancer  and  Uric  Acid,     pp.  3,  4,  7. 


3  "Constipation  Prevented  by  l>iet,"  by  Albert  Broadbent,  pp.  5-0. 

*  "Fniits,  Nuts  and  Vegetables,"  p.  7. 

^  1  think  I  am  right  in  saying  tnis  is  now  the  ail-but  universally  held 
theory;  the  older  view  that  they  are  due  to  "wandering  corjiu. soles  becoming 
fixed  and  developing  into  epithelial  cells,"  ("On  the  St nicturc  of  C;incen)us 
Tumors  and  the  NIode  in  which  Adjacent  Parts  are  Invaded,"  l)y  J.  J.  WcxkI- 
ward,  M.l)..  |).  20),  being  (|uite  given  up. 

""Air.  Food  and  K.xerci.ses,"  pp.  .397-98. 
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"Diet  Cure  of  Cancer,"  p.  37. 

"  Fads  of  an  Old  Phy.sician,"  p.  8^ 
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Sir  W.  Banks,  Doctor  Kellogg,  Dr.  J.  E.  Gemmell,  all  take  the 
stand  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  cancer  and  wrong 
food  habits.^  Doctor  Dewey  defended  this  view;  Sir  Benj.  Ward 
Richardson  stated  his  conviction  that  cancer  was  closely  connected 
with  the  excess  of  rich  foods  consumed.  ^  Doctor  Shew  was  con- 
vinced that  fasting  was  the  only  hope  for  cancerous  patients, ^ 
and  many  other  writers  are  inclined  to  take  a  similar  view,  of  late. 

Doctor  Robert  Dawbarn,  of  New  York,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  cancer  and  similar  growths  were  due  to  excessive 
nutrition  of  the  parts  involved,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ''malig- 
nant growths  seem  endowed  with  a  relatively  large  number  of 
blood  vessels  as  one  of  their  striking  characteristics,""  so  that, 
'Svhen  this  mass  of  billions  of  cells  is  suddenly  reduced  to  feeding 
upon  no  more  blood  than  the  adjacent  healthy  tissues  get,  then, 
because  of  their  aggregate  bulk,  each  individual  malignant  cell 
may  be  supposed  to  get  less  nourishment  than  does  each  cell  of 
the  adjacent  healthy  flesh.  Consequently  we  might  naturally 
expect  them  to  be  more  nearly  killed  than  are  the  latter."  But 
since  he  had  previously  shown  that  ''the  more  food,  the  greater 
activity"  (of  the  growth).  Doctor  Dawbarn  concluded  that  the 
only  rational  method  of  treatment  was  to  decrease  the  blood- 
supply  to  the  diseased  part — to  induce  a  local,  peripheral  anaemia, 
and  for  this  reason  he  performed  a  number  of  operations — 
excising  one  external  carotid  artery.  It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  even  this  failed  to  cut  off  the  blood-supply  sufficiently, 
and  that  the  growth,  although  checked,  was  not  eradicated.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  finally  resorted  to  excision  of  both  external  carotids! 
As  might  be  expected,  every  one  of  the  patients  died!  But  I  am 
not  criticising  Doctor  Dawbarn  or  his  work.  He  has  got  so  far 
as  to  recognize  that  cancers  and  other  malignant  growths  are  the 
result  of  over-nutrition,  and  that  is  one  step  in  the  right  direction, 
at  least.  But  the  treatment  is  open  to  at  least  two  fatal  objec- 
tions, to  which  I  would  now  call  attention. 

Doctors  have  not  yet  realized  that  operations,  'per  se,  do  not  and 
can  not  cure;  they  merely  remove  the  effect  of  a  cause — a  product, 
so  to  speak. ^  Operations  only  remove  the  effects  of  causes — the 
cause  being  the  real  disease.     No  operation  can,  therefore,  ever 


1  "Food  and  Strength,"  by  the  Hon.  R.  Russell,  pp.  481-83. 

2  "Diseases  of  Modem  Life,"  pp.  373. 

3  "Family  Physician,"  pp.  584-85. 

*  "Starvation  Treatment  of  Certain  Malignant  Growths,"  p.  118. 
5  See  Doctor  Hilton's  "Lectures  on  Rest  and  Pain,"  p.  63. 
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cure  any  patient,  unless  the  habits  of  Hfe  are  at  the  same  time 
changed,  for  the  reason  that  the  cause  which  rendered  the  first 
growth  possible  would,  if  allowed  to  operate  in  the  system,  pro- 
duce the  same  growth  in  the  same  or  some  other  place,  or  some 
other  disease  at  a  later  time.  The  operation  only  removes  the 
effects  of  this  cause — which  must  be  removed,  if  a  real  cure  is  ever 
to  be  effected.  The  real  cure  is  the  removal  of  the  cause  which 
rendered  the  operation  necessary. 

Second.  As  before  stated.  Doctor  Dawbarn's  idea  was  to  check 
the  excessive  supply  of  nutrition  to  the  affected  parts — to ''  starve  " 
them — and  in  this  he  was  quite  right.  But,  I  ask,  would  it  not  be 
far  more  rational  to  withhold  the  food-supply  at  its  source — the 
stomach — and  so  starve  the  parts  in  a  natural  and  gradual  man- 
ner, by  general  denutrition,  and  without  the  exhausting,  dangerous 
and  ultimately  useless  operations?  Such  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  the  more  rational  theor}'.  I  cannot  elaborate  this  idea  here, 
for  lack  of  space;  but  I  think  the  theory  should  be  sufficiently 
apparent,  without  such  elaboration. 
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It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  oppose  too  strongly  the  system 
of  giving  food  in  diseased  conditions  of  any  character  whatever; 
and  I  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of  the  many  cases  that  have 
been  cured  by  giving  a  ''full  diet" — cases  treated  by  the  Weir- 
Mitchell  treatment,  etc.  I  am  persuaded  that  most  of  these  cures 
are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  the  patient  either  suffers 
from  the  same  or  some  other  disease  before  so  many  years  or  even 
months  have  passed — owing  to  the  same  cause  being  continually 
operative  within  the  system — viz.,  over-nutrition.  Doctor  Keith 
asserted  his  belief  that,  "The  excess  of  food  given  to  those  on 
the  Weir-Mitchell  system  does  much  more  harm  than  good;  but 
this  shows  what  massage  can  do  even  when  so  strongly  handi- 
capped."^ To  the  majority  of  medical  men  too  little  food  means 
but  one  thing — increase  the  intake!  They  seem  to  be  blind  to  the 
facts  that  go  to  point  that  it  is  rather  the  inability  of  the  system 
to  utilize  the  food  already  ingested  that  causes  the  trouble;  and 
that  this  inability  is  caused,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  by  over- 
eating in  the  first  place.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  at  the  Hospital 
for  Consumptives  on  Blackwell's  Island,  "there  are  nine  hours  of 
sleep,  and  the  patients  eat  nine  times  a  day.  .  .  "^  And 
Doctor  Densmore  tells  us  that: 

**  .  .  .  Here  are  three  features  of  the  cure:  nourishment,  rest,  and 
fresh  air.  Of  the  three,  the  over-feeding  is  by  far  the  most  important,  for  it 
is  conceivable  that  a  cure  might  be  effected  by  this  means  alone,  which  could 
never  be  accompUshed  by  rest  and  fresh  air  only."  ^ 

Is  it  not  marv^elous  that  any  patients  at  all  get  well  under  such 
barbarous  treatment?  And  what  wonder  that  consumption  is 
such  a  deadly  disease — instead  of  having  Trail's  record  of  "hun- 
dreds of  cases  treated,  and  none  lost." 

And  this  extends  to  other  diseases  also.  Doctor  Partsch  con- 
tended that  the  best  way  to  prevent  sea-sickness  was  to  "keep 

1  "  Fads  of  an  Old  Physician,"  p.  64. 

2C.  H.  Davis,  M.D.,  "Self-Cure  of  Consumption,"  p.  89. 

^  "Consumption  and  Chronic  Diseases,"  p.  53. 
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the  blood  saturated  with  nutrient  material,"  and  said  that  food 
should  be  eaten  every  ten  minutes!  What  wonder  that  people  get 
sea-sick?  Doctor  Osborne,  again, ^  gives  instructions  for  feeding 
insensible  persons! 

As  another  example  I  quote  the  following  from  ''The  Lightning 
Doctor,"  by  Benj.  F.  Weaver,  M.D.,  p.  141,  where,  in  speaking  of 
typhoid  fever,  he  says: 

"  Robertson  marshals  a  strong  array  of  facts  in  favor  of  more  liberal  feeding 
in  typhoid  fever.  It  is  strange,  in  \dew  of  the  fact  that  the  exhaustive  wast- 
ing is  so  pronounced  in  this  disease,  and  since  no  specific  remedy  exists,  that 
no  detennined  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  patient  by  sys- 
tematic and  judicious  feeding.  Fitz  has  shown  by  statistical  study  of  the 
cases  occurring  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  from  1821  to  1899 — a 
period  of  seventy-eight  years — that  the  mortality  has  varied  little  from  the 
days  when  calomel,  tartar  emetic,  and  bleeding  were  practised,  to  the  present 
time." 

Indeed,  one  can  quite  see  why  this  thould  be  the  case! — and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  no  very  great  change  will  be  noted  until 
the  fasting  method  be  tried  and  adopted.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  persons  assert  that  no  physicians  would  think  of  giving  solid 
food  in  typhoid,  now-a-days,  I  think  this  quotation  is  interesting. 
Even  so  "orthodox"  a  writer  as  Dr.  Burney  Yeo  realized  that  no 
food  should  be  allowed  in  typhoid,  and  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
ditions present  indicated  clearly  that  we  must  "  keep  the  intestines 
absolutely  at  rest,  and  allow  no  debris  of  food  to  pass  through  to 
excite  peristaltic  action.  "^  The  idea  that  the  patient's  strength 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  passing  food-rubbish  over  tender,  bleeding  sur- 
faces is  palpabl}^  ridiculous.  Even  did  we  receive  strength  from 
our  food,  it  should  be  clear  that  we  could  not  do  so  under  any 
such  circumstances.  But,  as  we  have  seen  that  we  do  not  derive 
any  strength  whatever  from  food,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, this  notion  of  feeding  the  typhoid  patient  becomes 
little  less  than  barbarous. 

1"  First  Aid,"  p.  128. 

2"  Food  in  Health  and  Disease,"  p.  323. 


APPENDIX  L 

The  narrative  I  am  about  to  give  was  sent  me  by  my  friend,  Miss 
Louise  W.  Kops,  in  whose  word  I  have  the  completest  confidence. 
Miss  Kops  is  a  good  observer,  and  knows  what  is  needed  in  obser-  ; 

vations  of  this  kind.     In  many  ways  I  consider  this  report  of  ■ 

interest,  both  because  of  the  suggestive  remark  as  to  the  relative  i 

time  for  feeding  chicks  and  babies;  and  because  of  the  fact  that  a  i 

chick  was  apparently  brought  back  to  life  when  to  all  appearances  | 

dead  — though  probably  not  really  so— thus  illustrating,   in  a  I 

most  interesting  manner.  Sir  Benj.  Ward  Richardson's  statement. 
The  significance  of  the  facts  I  leave  to  my  readers:  I  merely  give 
the  report  verbatim,  as  sent  to  me.     In  part,  it  is  as  follows: 

"  On  Thursday,  May  30th,  1907,  I  watched  a  batch  of  fifty  eggs  hatch  out 
in  an  incubator.  The  first  chick  came  out  about  5  p.m.,  and  the  others  started 
about  9  P.M.,  and  continued  all  through  the  night.  A  chick  would  first  peck 
a  hole  in  the  shell,  and  then  stop  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  continue  to  J 

do  some  pecking,  until  it  had  a  good  sized  hole  in  the  shell;  then  it  would 
rest  for  quite  a  few  moments  before  commencing  to  struggle  out  of  it. 
.  .  .  After  one  came  out  of  the  shell,  it  would  rest  some  time  before  it 
would  be  strong  enough  to  stand  up.  Of  course,  some  seemed  stronger  than 
others,  and  got  their  balance  quicker  than  they;  yet  even  the  weak  chicks, 
who  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  shells,  sometimes  proved  as  strong  as  the  others; 
and  one  chick  especially  so.  He  was  practically  lifeless  when  taken  from  the 
shell,  and  we  did  not  think  he  could  live,  but  after  the  third  day,  (which  is 
the  length  of  time  they  are  left  in  the  incubator,  after  they  come  out  of  the 
shell,  and  the  length  of  time  a  hen  sits  on  her  chicks,  before  she  gets  off  to 
feed  them),  I  took  this  little  chick  that  had  been  so  lifeless,  and  cared  for  him 
— gi\ang  him  water  from  a  spoon  every  ten  minutes  for  the  first  day,  and  then 
feeding  him  on  the  yolk  of  an  egg  (warmed  only)  in  a  liquid  form.  I  kept  this 
up  for  about  three  days,  giving  him  the  egg  about  four  times  a  day,  but  the 
water  more  often.  He  got  stronger  each  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  him  from  the  others.  I  could  distinguish  him  from  the 
others  at  first  because  of  the  egg  spilt  down  the  front  of  him,  from  the  spoon, 
while  feeding  him.  There  were  others  who  were  weak  also,  and  these  I  would 
take  up  in  my  hand,  and  teach  them  to  drink;  sometimes  they  would  appear 
to  be  very  weak,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  several  drinks  of  water  they 
would  brighten  up  and  become  quite  lively  and  attempt  to  pick  for  them- 
selves. And  so  we  cared  for  them  all — and  there  were  about  fifty  of  them — 
for  a  week,  and  they  grew  to  be  fine  little  chicks  and  were  very  tame.     The 
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days  when  they  had  to  stay  in  the  brooder,  they  were  not  quite  so  Uvely,  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  put  out  of  doors  they  would  brighten  up  in  less  than  ten 
minutes. 

"I  wish  to  note  here  the  method  of  setting  of  the  hen — and  of  the  incu- 
bator— when  the  eggs  are  first  put  under  her  for  setting.  8he  does  not  get 
off  the  eggs  for  three  days;  neither  do  you  open  the  incubator.  That  is  done 
to  warm  the  eggs  first,  and  then,  after  that,  the  hen  gets  off  but  once  a  day 
to  feed  and  eat.  After  she  has  eaten,  she  turns  her  eggs  over,  and  sits  on  them 
again  until  the  next  morning.  When  the  eggs  hatch  out  the  chicks  are  left 
for  another  three  days,  with  neither  food  nor  water.  After  the  third  day 
they  are  put  in  a  brooder,  and  those  that  are  strongest  begin  to  pick  for  food; 
and  when  they  drink  they  will  stand  up  and  drink  from  the  cup,  several 
mouthfuls  at  a  time.  I  quote  this  to  show  how  much  better  animals  are 
cared  for  (with  regards  to  their  eating)  than  babies,  who  are  usually  fed  the 
first  day. 

"  On  Thursday,  June  6th,  one  of  the  little  chicks  was  hurt  by  being  squeezed 
between  the  board  of  the  brooder  and  the  side,  and  was  hurt  quite  badly. 
Mrs.  H.  took  him  out  and  held  him  for  about  an  hour  on  her  chest,  and  he 
seemed  to  reNive.  We  then  put  him  in  a  box,  in  the  brooder,  and  a  few  hours 
later  I  found  him  practically  lifeless.  The  other  chicks  had  hopped  in  the 
box,  and  stood  on  the  top  of  him,  and  he,  being  weak,  was  unalile  to  help 
himself,  or  get  out.  When  I  took  him  in  my  hands  he  was  cold,  and  lay  over, 
apparently  with  no  life.  I  held  him  in  my  hands,  and  took  him  over  to  the 
stove,  and  held  my  hands  in  the  oven  for  a  second  or  two.  Then  I  gave  him 
drops  of  water  to  drink  every  few  minutes,  and  he  revived  so  far  that  he  could 
sit  up.  I  then  placed  him  in  a  small  basket,  and  hung  it  by  the  door  of  the 
stove — taking  him  out  every  ten  minutes  and  giving  him  water  to  drink.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  he  stood  up  on  the  table  and  chirped!  He  was 
as  bright  as  could  be.  I  put  him  back  in  the  basket,  not  giving  him  water 
quite  so  often.  He  lived  for  about  six  hours  after  he  was  hurt;  then  died. 
I  think  I  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  him  too  near  the  stove  at  the  last  part 
of  his  treatment;  if  I  had  wrapped  him  up  and  taken  him  out  of  doors,  it 
seemed  to  me  he  would  have  lived.  (This  is  only  a  supposition.)  But  he 
was  quite  bright  for  a  whole  hour  after  he  came  to,  and  only  seemed  to  sink 
again  after  placmg  him  near  the  oven  at  the  last.  Mrs.  H.  could  prove  the 
details,  as  she  was  there,  and  saw  just  what  I  did  to  the  chick,  and  how  I 
brought  him  back  to  life.  I  write  this  after  copying  the  details  from  my 
diary,  which  I  kept  at  West  Willington,  Conn. 

"Louise  W.  Kops." 


APrENDIX  M 

The  following;  paper  I  reprint  verbatim,  at  the  request  of  several 
persons,  who  heard  it  read.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Health- 
Culture  Club,  of  New  York,  of  which  I  was  then  Treasurer,  a 
debate  was  held  on  February  13th,  1906,  the  following  being  topic 
debated: 

Resolved — That  the  food-factor  is  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  health. 

The  affirmative  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Eugene  Christian  and 
myself;  the  negative  being  taken  by  Doctors  Patchen  and  Taylor. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  affirmative  side  won  easily.  The  fol- 
lowing is  my  paper  as  then  read: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is,  of  course,  most  hard  to  pick  out  any  one  factor  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  maintenance  of  health — since  all  the  laws  of  hygiene  must  be 
obeyed,  in  order  that  the  greatest  degree  of  physical  and  mental  health  may 
be  preserved.  The  position  I  occupy  to-night  is,  therefore,  not  that  these 
other  hygienic  agencies  are  in  themselves  unimportant,  or  anything  but  of 
the  greatest  importance,  but  it  is  that  if  we  are  to  choose  any  one  factor,  the 
food-factor  is  the  most  important,  for  the  reason  that  the  abuse  of  the  laws 
relating  to  diet  and  food  will,  in  the  end,  lead  to  more  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  organism,  than  the  greater  or  lesser  use  of  any  other  single  physiological 
auxiliary  in  the  maintenance  of  health.  In  occupying  this  ground,  I  shall, 
therefore,  come  at  once  to  the  point,  and  give  my  reasons  for  believing  this 
to  be  so: 

X  1.  First,  I  would  point  out  that,  in  lower  organisms,  biologists  have 
always  asserted  that  reproduction  and  nutrition  are  the  two  most  important 
and  most  essential  factors  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  of  any  species; 
reproduction  continuing  the  race,  or  perpetuating  it;  nutrition  maintaining 
the  physiological  integrity  of  the  individual  living  at  any  one  time;  and, 
though  it  will  be  seen  that  reproduction  is  all  important  to  the  race,  nutrition 
is  even  more  important,  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  individual  fails  to  receive 
its  proper  share,  the  race  would  die  out  promptly,  since  there  would  be  no 
organisms  left  to  reproduce  their  like.  For  the  individual,  therefore,  nutri- 
tion is  the  most  important  factor  entering  into  the  case;  reproduction  merely 
subsidiary^  and  depending  altogether  upon  it,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
the  organism  that  nutrition  has  maintained.  And,  in  these  lower  organisms, 
and  especially  in  those  thriving  in  the  water,  air  and  breathing  must  certainly 
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be  of  altogether  insignificant  importance  when  compared  with  this  question 
of  nutrition — while,  with  them,  all  the  exercise  which  they  are  called  upon 
in  their  actual  life  to  take  is  just  as  much  exercise  as  is  necessitated  in  their 
search  for,  and  devouring  of,  food.  Nutrition  is,  therefore,  with  them,  the 
one  primal  all-important  factor;  and  this  aspect  of  the  problem  has,  I  think, 
been  overlooked  by  those  physiologists  who  would  maintain  that  the  food- 
factor  is  second  to  a7iy  in  the  order  of  importance. 

I  2.  I  should  now  like  to  answer  the  most  forcible  objection  that  can  be 
raised  against  this  position — that  food  is  the  most  important  factor — and  it 
would  be  in  favor  of  breathing  as  against  food;  the  position  being,  we  shall 
be  told,  that,  whereas  one  may  live  for  many  days  without  food,  and  for 
many  hours  without  water,  it  is  possible  to  live  only  for  a  few  minutes  without 
air;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  I  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt,  for  one  minute, 
to  dispute.  At  first  sight,  that  proves  conclusively  that  breathing  Is  the  most 
important  factor,  but  I  think  it  shows  only  that  the  complete  arrest  of  the 
breathing  function  induces  death  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  complete 
arrest  of  any  other  physiological  function — since  any  one  of  these  arrested 
completely  would  ultimately  result  in  death.  One  might  answer,  indeed, 
that  a  blow  on  the  head  would  terminate  our  life  even  more  speedily  than 
the  cessation  of  the  breathing  process,  and  consequently  that  a  .sound  brain 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  health;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  reasoning  can  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  on  these 
lines.  We  must  take  the  ultimate,  all-day  effects  of  any  one  process,  and,  in 
summing  up  the  effects  of  the  greater  or  lesser  abuse  of  that  process  or  func- 
tioning, and  of  its  effects  upon  the  organism,  we  will  find,  I  think,  that  this 
process  or  function  of  breathing  can  be  infringed  upon  and  abused  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  function  of  nutrition  can  be  abused;  and  that  its  ultimate 
effects  upon  the  organism  will  be  less  harmful.  That  is,  I  contend  that  breath- 
ing impure  air,  or  too  little  air,  though  doubtless  of  great  hann  to  the  vital 
economy,  is  not  so  harmful  as  an  equal  proportion  of  abuse  of  the  bodily 
nutrition;  and  in  support  of  this  view,  I  would  call  to  your  attention  the 
following  from  Doctor  Rabagliati's  work:  "Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  pp.  4-5. 

"As  a  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  it  is  more 
likely  that  bad,  vitiated  air  or  wrong  feeding  is  the  more  potent  cause  [of 
certain  diseases],  let  us  consider  which  of  these  two  great  .sets  of  physiological 
processes  most  alters  a  man.  A  man  emits  as  much  carbonic  aciil  gxs  through 
his  respiration  as  would  .suffice  to  supply  about  half  a  pound  of  carbon  daily, 
were  it  to  be  chemically  separated  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is  a 
large  amount,  and  bears  quite  a  considerable  proportion  to  his  body  weight 
of  say  140  pounds,  or  about  7  per  cent.  But  if  ho  takes  what  is  generally 
con.sidered  the  (juite  moderate  allowance  of  two  pounds  of  food  daily,  it  is 
evident  that  he  consumes  his  own  weight  of  food  in  .seventy  days,  or  a  little 
over  two  months;  while  if  he  takc\s  three  jK)unds  of  food  daily,  the  quantity 
recommended  i)y  Dr.  King  Chanil)ers,  for  the  nursing  mother,  he  consumes 
his  own  weight  of  food  in  forty-six  days.  Some  {)hysiologists  contemplate 
with  equanimity  the  con.sumption  of  five  pounds  of  weight  of  fcuKl  dailv,  and 
at  this  rate  a  man  would  eat  his  own  weight  in  twenty-eight  days.  !  hope 
to  say  something  later  regarding  the  very  extensive  (luantities  of  fluid  which 
in  various  forms  |);u<s  into  and  out  of  the  blood  daily;  but,  n^ferrin^j  now  to 
food  alone,  :us  distinj^uisluHl  from  water.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that, 
a  prwri,  .so  to  .say,  and  on  the  general  merits  of  the  question,  it  is  mon^  likely 
that  a  man's  body  should  be  mo<li(i(><l  by  food  than  by  air.  Of  co\irs<\  there 
are  many  other  changes  effected  by  the  respiration  than  the  mere  emission 
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of  half  a  pound  of  carbon  daily.  Other  organic  materials,  not  to  mention  a 
quite  considerable  amount  of  watery  vapour,  are  given  forth  by  the  lungs, 
but  the  total  amount  of  change  in  the  body  effected  by  the  respiration  is 
very  much  less  than  the  amount  effected  by  the  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  food  and  water  in  the  body.  Whoever,  therefore,  should  argue  that  food 
is  probably  a  greater  agent  in  producing  health  or  disease  in  the  body  than 
air,  founds  his  opinion  on  substantial  facts  of  this  kind;  and,  at  any  rate,  no 
inherent  improbability  attaches  to  his  contention." 

t  3.  The  next  point  I  would  call  to  your  attention  is  this:  Food,  and 
only  food,  makes  blood,  and  blood,  as  we  know,  makes  body;  so  that  our  bodily 
structure  is  dependent  upon,  and  only  upon,  the  food  we  eat.  Breathing 
simply  purifies  that  blood,  or  oxidizes  it;  exercise  merely  circulates  it;  but 
the  food  we  eat  is  that  which  makes  the  blood,  and  in  this  respect  food  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  factor  that  can  possibly  enter  into  the  case  from 
any  point  of  view  whatsoever.  It  may  be  claimed  that  proper  breathing  will 
oxidize  all  food  material  ingested,  turning  it  into  healthy  blood,  even  if  that 
material  be  at  the  start  not  of  the  best,  and  that  insufficient  breathing  and 
exercise  may  render  the  best  food  unsuited  to  the  organism,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  properly  utilized,  and  remains,  as  it  w^ere,  always  mal-assimi- 
lated.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  very  true,  but  it  only  emphasizes  the 
point  that  breathing  and  exercise  are,  in  a  sense,  necessary,  not  that  they  are 
mx)re  essential  than  the  food  which  they  oxidize  and  circulate!  Pure  air 
cannot  turn  bad  food  into  good  blood.  If  the  material  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  house  be  not  of  the  best,  no  amount  of  careful  plastering  and  no 
amount  of  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  contractors  and  builders  can  make  that 
house  as  strong  and  as  normal,  so  to  speak,  as  if  the  material  were,  in  the  first 
place,  the  best.  Moreover,  I  w^ould  msist  upon  the  fact  that  breathing  and 
exercise  can  never  supply  certain  materials  to  the  body,  W'hich,  if  lacking  in 
the  food,  must  be  always  lacking,  and  the  body  starve  ultimately  for  lack  of 
these  materials.  Thus,  in  those  cases  where  the  food  lacks  certain  salts,  in 
organic  compound,  the  body  dies,  as  we  know,  of  saline  starvation,  and  this 
would  assuredly  happen  no  matter  how  careful  we  were  in  breathing,  or  in 
exercise,  or  in  mental  attitude,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever. 

t  4.  The  position,  then,  which  I  assume  is,  that  w^e  may,  wath  more  or 
less  impunity,  neglect  all  other  hygienic  laws,  as  to  exercise,  breathing,  etc.,  if 
we  do  take  proper  care  of  this  great  question  of  nutrition,  or  food  supply — 
merely  supplying  to  the  body  the  proper  quality  and  the  proper  quantity  of 
food;  and  that  this  is  no  mere  theory,  but  an  actual  demonstrable  fact,  is, 
I  think,  proved  by  some  cases — notably,  that  of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher.  In 
this  case,  as  you  will  doubtless  remember,  Mr.  Fletcher  pays  no  particular 
attention  to  exercise,  to  breathing,  to  any  of  the  great  hygienic  laws,  except 
this  one  of  the  simplicity  and  reduction  of  the  food  supply.  His  daily  exercise 
consists  only  in  walks  about  town,  yet,  because  he  supplies  the  organism  wdth 
only  as  much  food  as  it  actually  requires,  and  does  not  overload  and  burden 
it  with  an  unnatural  excess,  he  is  always  in  perfect  phj^sical  condition,  enabled 
to  undertake  the  most  strenuous  physical  exercises,  such  as  those  pursued  by 
the  athletes  of  our  universities  when  in  training  for  particular  events,  and 
that  without  any  exhaustion  at  the  time,  or  consequent  stiffness  and  fatigue 
on  the  following  day.  And  why?  Simply  because  stiffness  results  from 
bringing  to  the  surface,  and  lodging  in  the  muscular  tissues,  mal-assimilated 
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food-material;  and  in  his  body  there  is  no  such  material  to  bring  to  the 
surface;  consequently,  he  is  always  in  perfect  physical  training;  and,  further 
than  that,  he  conserves,  and  is  enable  to  expend  in  other  ways,  the  immense 
amount  of  energy,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  utilized  as  ''energy  of  digestion." 
And  this  practical  case,  supported  as  it  is  by  others,  less  famous,  perhaps, 
conclusively  proves,  it  seems  to  me,  the  position  I  occupy — that  if  we  were 
to  give  proper  attention  to  our  diet,  all  other  agencies  are  of  more  or  less 
inconsequence. 

J  5.  And  this  brings  me  to  a  simple  practical  point,  which  may,  perhaps, 
have  escaped  your  observation  as  yet,  but  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  It  is  this:  that  all  these  other  hygienic  auxiliaries  are 
more  or  less  dependent  upon,  and  necessitated  by,  this  question  of  the  regu- 
lation of  the  food  supply.  Were  the  food  simplified  in  quality  and  reduced 
in  quantity,  these  other  agencies  would  become  unnecessary' — for  the  reason 
that  they  are  merely  called  upon  to  elimintae  from  the  system  a  certain 
amount  of  mal-assimilated  food  material,  which  should  never  have  been  intro- 
duced. Thus;  were  we  to  have  recommended  to  us  a  series  of  deep  breathing 
exercises,  this  would  merely  prove,  to  my  mind,  that  we  must  forcibly  elimi- 
nate, through  the  lungs,  a  certain  amount  of  nutritive  material,  over  and 
above  the  amount  that  should  normally  have  been  carried  there.  Were  we 
to  have  a  series  of  exercises  recommended,  it  would  prove  merely  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  forcibly  oxidize  or  bum  up,  in  this  manner,  an  amount  of 
material  which  is  introduced  into  the  body  over  and  above  its  physiological 
requirements.  Were  there  prescribed  for  us  a  greater  quantity  of  water  to 
be  drunk  daily,  it  would  prove  merely  that  the  system  needed  cleansing,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  material  which  should  not  have  been  present;  and  this  applies 
throughout  the  list,  as  can  readily  be  seen  when  we  consider  the  reason  for 
stimulating  baths,  enemas,  etc.  Now,  the  point  I  make  is  this:  That  were  we 
not  to  introduce  into  the  system,  in  the  first  place,  the  excessive  food 
material,  these  other  agencies  would  not  be  necessitated  in  order  to  oxidize, 
and  get  rid  of,  this  super-abundance  of  material,  that  should  never  have  been 
introduced.  And  thus  I  contend  that,  of  all  the  physiological,  hygienic 
agencies  that  go  to  make  perfect  health,  this  one  of  the  regulation,  the  sim- 
plifying and  restriction  of  food  supply,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here  the  momentous  question  of 
insanity;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  one  or  two  remarks 
upon  one  particular  aspect  of  the  question — that  which  connects 
insanity  with  the  present  food-habits  of  the  people.  Doctor 
Dewey  contended  most  strongly,  that  such  was  the  case,  in  his 
"No  Breakfast  Plan,"  pp.  157-70.  He  points  out  that,  in  many 
cases  of  insanity,  no  lesion  of  any  kind  is  to  be  found  that  will 
explain  the  state  of  the  mind  existent.  Now,  it  is  known  that 
excesses  of  all  kinds  are  one  of  the  great  predisposing  causes  of  in- 
sanity— anything  that  tends  to  deplete  the  vitality  assisting  in 
the  work  of  destruction.  Since,  then,  the  digestive  energies  are 
the  most  severely  taxed  of  all  those  in  the  body,  as  a  rule,  it  will 
be  seen  that  over-eating  may  be  and  probably  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  insanity  to-day.  This  view  has  the  support  of  Doctor 
Keith — a  most  cautious  observer — for  he  says :  ^ 

"  Believing  as  I  do  that  rest  is  Nature's  great  cure  for  a  damaged  organ,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  rest  of  the  brain  might  be  a  large  element  in 
the  cure  of  the  insane,  and  certainly  the  experiment  of  giving  it  would  be  a 
very  safe  one." 

Doctor  Rabagliati  offers  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  in- 
sanity is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  perverted  food  habits,  and 
writes  in  part.^ 

"...  One  of  the  chief  causes  why  such  persons  (the  neurotic)  not 
infrequently  pass  the  border  line  between  sanity  and  insanity,  is,  I  believe, 
through  the  mismanagement  of  their  food.  I  feel  certain  that  many  persons, 
especially  women,  are  in  asylums  mainly  through  this  cause.  ...  If  this 
be  so,  we  can  see  how  insanity  is  often  brought  on  just  as  other  diseases  are, 
just  in  the  same  way,  often,  as  an  ordinary  cold  or  sore  throat  is  induced. 
.  .  .  Sometimes  love  is  said  to  make  them  go  Avrong,  sometimes  religion. 
The  fact  is,  they  are  so  disturbed  that  anything  would  or  might  have  upset 
the  balance.  Love  or  religion  may  be  the  occasion,  no  doubt,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nutrition  is  the  main  cause.     The  connective  tissue  inside  the  head 

'  "Fads  of  an  Old  Physician,"  p.  1.39. 

2  "Air,  Food  and  Exercises,"  pp.  247-48;    319-20. 
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has  become  congested  from  improper  nutrition,  and  has  irritated  the  brain- 
cells,  preventing  their  healthy  action." 

Doctor  Page  gives  one  very  interesting  case  in  which  a  patient 
recovered  normal  mental  health  by  fasting  forty-one  days,  after 
other  treatment  had  miserably  failed.*  Even  so  orthodox  a 
practitioner  as  Doctor  Pereira,^  insists  that  many  insane  patients 
are  in  no  real  condition  to  eat  or  properly  digest  food,  and  that: 

"To  force  food  into  the  enfeebled  and  dying  stomach  would  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  any  well-regulated  hospital  .  .  .  and  their  distinction  (be- 
tween the  refusal  to  eat  food  because  of  a  morbid  fancy  of  some  kind  and  a 
truly  diseased  state)  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  because  they  occur  in  a 
hospital  for  the  insane." 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  this  mal-treatment,  as  I  conceive  it 
to  be,  so  far  as  the  food  habits  of  the  insane  patients  go.  Kraepelin, 
in  his  ''Chnical  Psychiatry,"  after  admitting  (p.  2),  that  ''only  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  mental  cases  are  permanently 
and  completely  cured  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,"  and  that 
poisons  are  frequently  the  direct  cause  of  insanity — especially  the 
poisons  resultant  from  certain  diseases  (pp.  341-2),  cites  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  patients  had  to  be  fed  against  their  will,  in 
all  sorts  of  barbarous  and  villainous  ways,  and  advises  this  method 
of  treatment  strongly!  Yet  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  reading  the 
cases  that  the  excessive  food  forced  upon  the  system  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  condition  that  is  present,  both  fi-om  the  de- 
scription of  the  case,  and  from  what  the  patient  said.  Thus: 
''He  complained  bitterly  of  the  whole  treatment,  and  especially 
of  the  artificial  feeding,  so  long  necessary,  which  he  said  had  made 
him  ill,"  runs  one  passage.  Others  could  be  mentioned  ad.  lib., 
if  necessary.  On  p.  343  it  is  acknowledged  that  "  wa.^te  products  " 
are  one  great  factor  in  the  causation  of  insanity.  C.  R.  Krehbiel 
distinctly  stated  that  "through  intemperate  eating  I  con- 
tracted a  disease  which  brought  me  twice  into  tlio  asylum."^ 
Dr. Charles  Mercier,  in  his  "Text-Book  of  Insanity"  (p.4G),  admits 
that  "by  far  the  most  important  of  the  direct  stresses,  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  nil  the  stresses  which  coiitributo  {n  the 
production  of  insanity,  is  alteration  in  the  comjiosition  of  tlie  blood 
by  which  the  highest  nerve  regions  are  nourished."  "Poisonous 
food"  is  .spoken  of  as  one  of  the  causes  of  poisoned  blood,  and 

'  ". Natural  Curo,"  pp.  IKKlii. 

2  "Food  and  Diet.''  p.  2.%. 

'  "  Mcinorios  aiul  I''\pori('iiros,"  by  One  ncmoutod,  p.  '2'.\. 
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hence  insanity.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  our  authors 
that  the  best  food,  in  excess,  will  produce  the  same  poisoning 
effects  upon  the  organism— a  fact  of  unparalleled  importance,  yet 
one  that  is  never  or  hardly  ever  recognized  as  a  vera  causa  by  the 
medical  profession.  Until  this  truth  is  thoroughly  established 
and  recognized,  but  little  hope  can  be  entertained  that  any  great 
advancement  will  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
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Cosmozoans,  285 
Cough,  rationale  of,  12 
Council  of  Calderon,  on  fasting,  91 
Craig,  Dr.  J.  M.,  on  orange  vs.  lemon 

juice,  while  fasting,  405 
Cramps,  while  fasting,  524 
Crandall,  Dr.  Floyd  M.,  on  plurality  of 
disease,  17 
on  germ  diseases,  50 
on  diabetes,  187 
Cravings  and  dislikes  of  the  sick,  171 
Cravings,  abnormal,  552 
Creation  of  appetite,  556 
Creation  of  life,  286 

criticism  of  experiments  in,  288-9 
Crises,  rationale  of,  518-19 

comparative   rarity   of,   during   a 
fast,  536-7 
Crosby,  Ernest,  on  compression  of  the 

feet,  373 
Crying,  therapeutic  value  of,  352 
Crystals,  similarity  of,  to  living  organ- 
ism, 291 
distinctions  between;  292 
Crystals  and  vitality,  292 


Cures,  miraculous,  162,  299,  426 

by  lightning,  162 
Curious    phenomena,    observed    while 

fasting,  535-6 
Cut  throat,  treatment  of,  357-8 

Dampness,  357 

Dastre,  A.,  on  the  origin  of  life,  285 

on  crystals,  292 
Davis,  Dr.  C.  H.,  on  consumption,  602 
Davis,  F.,  on  sleep,  316 
Davis,  George  E.,  case  of,  183-6 
Dawbarn,  Dr.  Robert,  on  the  causes  of 
cancer,  612 
on  treatment  of  cancer,  612 
Dawson,    Dr.    B.    F.,    on    fasting    for 

babies,  133 
Deafness,  case  of  cure  of,  197-8 

causes  of,  198 
Death,  sudden,  impossibility  of,  11 
from  starvation,  161-2,  172 
mental  causes  of,  162-3 
frequent  cause  of,  167 
sudden,  168,  324-5 
finality  of,  301 
causes  of,  322,  331 
natural,  324-6 
author's  definition  of,  330 
causes  of,  during  fasting,  537-9 
from  strangulation,  354 
premature,  593-4 
Debate  paper,  618-21 
Debility,    death    from,   in   starvation, 

172 
Decomposition,   as   a  source   of   vital 

force,  287 
Decrease  of  weight,  benefits  of,  130 
Deep  breathing,  importance  of,  352 
Degeneration,  physiological,  a  cause  of 

death,  331 
Densmore,  Dr.  Emmet,  on  drug  medica- 
tion, 21 
on  the  nature  of  disease,  5-6 
on  overfeeding  of  babies,  133 
on  disease  as  a  product  of  over- 
feeding, 149 
on  night  air,  356 
on  mouth-breathing,  358 
on  underclothing,  376-7 
on    injurious    effects    of    mineral 

waters,  393-5 
on  anaemia,  605 

on  overfeeding  for  consumption, 
614 
Depierris,  Dr.,  on  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, 419 
Depression  after  meals,  263 
Depth  of  sleep,  309 

Dewey,  Dr.  E.  H.,  on  the  nature  of  dis- 
ease, 11,  14 
on  the  nature  of  healing  processes, 
24 
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Dewey,  Dr.  E.  H.,  on  waste  of  vitality 
in  digestion,  103 
on  elimination  of  fat,  by  fasting, 

132 
on    abnormality   of   morning    ap- 
petite, 140 
on  the  effects  upon  the  stomach  of 

unnecessary  food,  144 
on  frequent  eating,  146 
on  the  origin  of  all  disease,  149 
on  the  evolution  of  disease,  153-4 
on  the  philosophy  of  fasting,  155 
on   the   discovery   of   the   fasting 

cure,  160-1 
on  death  from  starvation,  161 
on  the  non-waste  of  the  nervous 

system,  during  a  fast,  163-4 
on  the  impossil>ility  of  feeding  the 

body,  while  diseased,  165 
on  disease  as  a  cause  of  bodily 

weakness,  270 
on  activity  denoting  an  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  274 
on  disease,  a  summing  up,  326 
on  bathing,  361,  362  _ 
on  exercise  while  fasting,  378 
on  water  drinking  during  a  fast, 

402 
on  effects  of  mental  states  upon 

digestion,  437 
on   the   character   of   the   breath 

while  fasting,  446 
on  fasting  as  a  cure  for  over  and 

under  weight,  475 
on   thin    and   thick   blood,   while 

fasting,  510 
on  vomiting,  during  a  fast,  534, 

535 
on  death  while  fasting,  539 
- —  on  natural  and  artificial  hunger, 
551 
on  breaking  the  fast,  559,  560,  562 
on  diet  and  cancer,  612 
on  the  causes  of  insanity,  622 
Dexter,  Prof.  Edwin  G.,  on  weather  in- 
fluences, 152 
Diabetes,  case  of  cure  of,  187-8 
Diagnosis,  value  of,  2 

bv  means  of  blood,  50S-9 
facial,  589-91 
Diarrhoea,  while  fasting,  treatment  of, 

525 
Diet,  question  of,  81-89 

and  altered  l)odily  conditions,  88 
bad,  and  iin|)ure  air,  89 
b;ul,  and  dnnikonness,  110 
influciue    of,    upon    mental    life, 

111-12 
reduced,  improvement  uikUt,  11') 
.Ja]>aiU'S(\  1 1() 
and  exorcise,  .'W4-5 
and  work,  '.\S{\ 


Diet,  effects  of,  upon  heart,  461 
importance  of  proper,  594 
milk,  603 
and  cancer,  611 
Difficulty   in    expelling   enema  water, 

41.5-16 
Digestion,  impeded  by  alcohol,  35 
waste  of  energy  in,  103-5 
energy  of,  lost  during  disease,  166 
energy  expended,  in  starting  di- 
gestion, 263-4 
energy  expended  during,  272 
effects    of    mental    states    upon, 

437-8 
length  of  time  for,  482-3 
Diphtheria,  not  a  local  disease,  53 
Direction  of  vital  force,  66 
Dirt  eating,  553 
Disease,  definition  of,  1 

hygienic  theorj'  of,  5-13 
a  curing  process,  6-13 
real  cause  of,  60,  126 
acute  and  chronic,  60 
universality  of,  61-4,  592-4 
possibility    of,    unknown    to    pa- 
tient, 62 
why  fatal,  66 

only  true  methods  of  cure  of,  74-6 
prevention  of,  80 

always  product  of  overfeeding,  149 
always  self-induced,  149-50 
evolution  of,  153-4 
impossil)ilitv  of  feeding  body  dur- 
ing, 164,  174-5 
digestive  energy  lost  during,  166 
supposed  necessity  of  eating  dur- 
ing, 172 
strength  supported  in,  174-5 
wasting  of,  178,  179 
real  causes  of  bodily  weakness  dur- 
ing, 270 
and  laziness,  315 
evolution  of,  326 
imaginar}^  424 
after  effects  of,  450 
physiognomy  of,  589 
Disinfectants,  358-9 
Dislikes  and  cravings  of  sick.  171 
Disproportion     of    fluids    and    solids, 

cause  of  death,  331 
Distilled  water,  390 
Dixon,   Dr.   Samuel,  on  unity  of  dis- 
eases, 15 
local  diseases,  19 
on  action  of  drugs,  33 
on  tumors  and  local  diseases,  610 
Dizziness,  tluring  fast,  521 
Dolbear,    Prof.,   on    average   length    of 

human  life,  593 
Doctors,  real  service  of.  <)(> 
Dodd.'i,    Dr.   Si/.'<innui.  on    temjioraturc 
(luriim  ni;d;iria.  •15() 
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Dodds,  Dr.  Susanna,  on  thin  and  thick 
blood,  511 
on  natural  and  artificial  hunger, 
550 
Downie,  George,  case  of,  463 
Draughts,  question  of,  355 
Drinking  at  meals,  397,  599 
Dropsy,  case  of  cure  of,  205-8,  223 
Drug  medication,  fallacy  of,  20-22 

opinions  upon,  583-6 
Drugs,  poisonous,  22 
action  of,  31-33 
Drunkenness,  and  overfeeding,  110-11 
rational  cure  of,  110-11 
and  fasting.  111 
Dualism  and  monism,  432-3 
Dubois,  M.  R.,  on  physiological  light, 

293 
Du  Bois-Reymond,  on  origin  of  life,  285 
Dunlop,  Dr.  Durham,  on  unity  of  dis- 
ease, 17-18 
on    small    percentage    of    deaths 
under  hygienic  treatment,  73 
Durant,  Dr.  Ghislani,  on  stimulation  of 

appetite,  170 
Durham,  Dr.,  on  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Dutton,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  fasting  for  sea- 
sickness, 172 
Duval,  Dr.,  on  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Dynamometer,    an    indicator    of    in- 
creased strength,  after  sleep,  309 
Dyspepsia,  nervous  and  mental,  121 
case  of  cure  of,  222 

E.,  Mrs.,  case  of,  208 
Eales,  Dr.  I.  J.,  case  of,  216-20 
Easily  digested  foods,  103-4,  275 
Eating    and    breathing,    must    corre- 
spond, 602-3 
Eating,  frequent,  146 

before  sleeping,  danger  of,  147_ 
Ebbard,  Dr.  Richard  J.,  on  suggestion, 

430 
Eczema,  cases  of  cure  of,  220-1,  222 
Edinger,  Dr.,  on  the  limits  of  voluntary 

control  of  the  food  supply,  114 
Edison,  Thomas  A.,  on  drug  medica- 
tion, 585 
Effects  of  cooking  upon  food,  87 
Electric    motor,    body    compared    to, 

249-50 
Electricity,  closely  allied  to  life,  249 
Emaciation,  cause  of,  121-2,  124,  474 
how  cured,  474-5 
fasting,  in  cases  of,  475-6 
checked  by  water,  480 
results   from    imperfect    aeration, 
277 
Enema,  how  taken,  411 

positions  for  taking,  412 
author's  method  of  taking,  412-15 
temperature  of  water,  412-13 


Enema,  size  of,  414 

cold,  414-15 

difficulty   in   expelling   water   of, 
415^16 

objections  to,  answered,  416-17 

philosophy  of,  417-18 

as  a  means  of  shortening  fast,  422 

a  palliative  only,  423 
Energy,  production,  and  alcohol,  37-8 

always  noticed  in  its  expenditure, 
41 

waste  of,  in  digestion,  103-5 

and  food  supply,  114 

supposed  certainty  of,  243 

bodily,  in  disease,  180 

law  of  conservation  of,  227-8 

and  heat,  source  of,  230-1 

required,     in     internal    muscular 
work,  232 

potential,  impossibility  of  measur- 
ing, 233 

amount  required,  for  mental  life, 
235 

methods  of  increasing,  237 

theory  criticised,  237-40 

gained  by  fasting,  240 

present  theory  of,  criticised,  242-5 

replaced  by  deep  breathing,  247 

theory  criticised,  247-8 

extent  of,  dependent  upon  condi- 
tion of  organism,  251-2 

inflow   of,    influenced   by   mental 
states,  252 

possible  transmission  of,  from  one 
organism  to  another,  254-5 

cases  of  increase  of,  during  fast,  257 

why  unnoticed  during  fast,  261-2 

noticed  as  result  of  meal  ingested, 
how  explained,  263-4,  275 

bodily  tissues,  as  source  of,  during 
fast,  265 

theory  disproved,  265-7 

expended  in  digestion,  272 

and  exercise,  273 

produced  by  food,  effects  of  train- 
ing upon, 276 

cosmic,   capacity   to   draw   upon, 
250,  277-8 

and  increased  heart  beat,  278 

springs  from  nucleus,  294 

expenditure  of,  in  digestion,  295-6 

increased  by  fasting,  296 

law  of  conservation  of,  new  con- 
struction of,  297-8 

ultimate  unification  of,  297 

bodily  and  mental,  300,  303 

internal     and     external,     derived 
from  same  source,  307-8 

spiritual,  310 

how  E.  should  be  utilized   in   dis- 
ease, 319 

always  slight  expenditure  of,  322 
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Energy,    connection    of,    with    body, 
322—3 

ancTlife,  330 

percentage  of,  wasted,  387 

increased,     after    breaking     fast, 
cause  of,  566-8,  see  Vitality 
Energizing  force  of  universe,  580 
Engine,  and  body  compared,  244-5 

steam,  compared  with  body,  117 

steam,  dissmiilar  to  body,  249-50 
Ennui,  cause  of,  380 
Epidemics,  56-9 
Err  era,  Dr.  Leo,  theory  of  sleep,  305 

origin  of  life,  285 
Esquimaux,  food  of,  341-2 
Est  rapper,  Jr.,  J.,  case  of,  469-70 
Evans,  Dr.  DeLacy,  theory  of  vitality, 
226 

on  causes  of  death,  331 

on  abnonnal  heat,  455 

on  drug  medication,  586 
Evolution  of  disease,  153-4,  326 
Excess  of  food  eaten,  101-35,  471-2 
Exercise,  and  energy,  273 

and  bodily  heat,  335-6 

on  empty  stomach,  rationale  of, 
144-5 

breaks  down  tissue,  248 

water  craved  during,  273 

limitations  of  meaning  of,  378 

question    of,    while    fasting,    378, 
382-4 

definition  of,  378 

rationale  of,  379 

benefits  of,  380^ 

active  and  passive,  381 

loss  of  weight  from,  383 

why  necessary,  384 

and  diet,  384-5 
Exhaustion,  sexual,  nature  of,  282 

rationale  of,  282-3 

from  pain,  283 
Experience,  its  worthlessness,  73 
Experimental  fasts,  cases  of,  2 16-20, 222 
Experimenting  upon  health,  170 
Exposure,  supposed  dangers  of,  48 
External  energy,  see  Energy 
I^xtenial  vs.  internal  causes  of  disease, 

149^53 
Eyesight,  improvement   of,  while  fast- 
ing, 20.>-8 
Eyesight,  l)ad,  case  of  cure  of,  220-21 

Facial  diagnosis.  589-91 
Faeces,  composition  of,  421 
Fainting,  uses  of,  437 

during  a  fast ,  causes  of,  523 

treatment  of,  523-4 
Famine  fever,  520—1 
Fast,  Christ's,  93 

possil)ilitv   f)f  dctcrmiTiiiig  length 
of,  472-3 


Fast,  premature   breaking    of,    543-4, 

547-8,  557 
Nature's  indications  for  breaking, 

544-6 
improper  breaking  of,  558,  563-8 
how  broken,  563 
defined,  563-4 
reaction  from,  564-8 
as  a  panacea,  577 
finished,    advantages    of,    570-1, 
Fasting,  for  toothache,  27 
for  rheumatism,  27 
and  rest,  43 
and  germs,  51 

instinct  of  animals  for,  77-8 
defined,  90 
Bible  on,  91 
L.  Comaro  on,  92 
Rev.  Puller  on,  93 
its  possibility,  94 
Dr.  Holbrook  on,  94 
vs.  starvation,  9.5-6,  162-3,  168-9 
therapeutic  value  of,  96 
not  new,  99 

syphilis  cured  by,  99-100 
best  time  for,  108 
and  dnmkenness.  111 

prevents  starv^ation,  122   

how  beneficial    to    thin    persons, 

123 
for  the  thin  and  fat,  127 
for  babies,  133 
theory  of,  148-80 
Dr.  Shew  on.  154-5 
same  as  dose  of   alkali,  for  uric 

acid,  157 
science  of,  159 
efTects  of,  upon  nervous  system, 

163-4 
and  rest,  170 
for  seasickness,  172 
as  a  cure  for  paralysis,  182 
weakness  during.  25(i-63,  270 
vs.  starvation,  271-2 
amount  of  sleep  required  during, 

319-22 
vs.  water-cure,  363  —^ 
exercise  during,  382—4 
action  of  bowels,  while.  420 
laxative  foods  before.  422 
necessity  of  keeping  mind  occupied 

during.  43S-9 
mental  conditions  during.  •}.'i8-40 
sure  indications  of,  1 16 
teniporaturo  raised  by,  452-4 
a\'erage  loss  of  weight  during.  46S 
possible   determination    of   leni^th 

of.  472-3 
as  a  vwTV  for  obesity.  17  1 
a  cure  for  emaciati(^n,  471  6 
supposed  injurs-  from.  4S7 
hunger  after,  492-4 
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Fasting  and  consumption,  495-6 
for  strong  sexual  passions,  501 
proper  and  improper,  519 
effects  of,  upon  mind  of  patient, 

518-19 
first  days  of,  519 
increase  of  symptoms  during,  519- 

23 
vomiting  during,  532-5 
curious  phenomena  observed  dur- 
ing, 535-6 
causes  of  death,  during,  537-9 
unnecessary,    if    rules    of    health 

were  followed,  541-3 
varied  duration  of,  546 
vs.  starving,  563-4 
for  mental  troubles,  575-6 
as  a  panacea,  577 
as  a  cure  for  cancer,  610-11 
Fat,  vs.  thin  persons,  121 

a  disease,  126-33 
— -  may  starve  in  spite  of  presence  of, 
128 
not  an  indication  of  health,  131 
how  to  dispose  of,  132 
digestive  ciualities  of,  341 
Fatty  tissue,   causes  of  increased,  in 
married  persons,  131 
a  product  of  overfeeding,  130 
is  retained  excreta,  131 
Fatigue,  definition  of,  278 
theory  disproved,  278-80 
author's  theory  of,  279-80 
and  tissue  poisoning,  279-80 
nervous  and  muscular,  280 
mental,  not  physical,  280-1 
and  multiple  personality,  281-2 
sugar  injections  and,  281 
■  and  sleep,  305 
is  disgusting,  315 
upon  awakening,  311-12,  315-17 
Fayrer,  Sir  John,  on  comparative  im- 
portance   of    temperature    and 
food    habits    in    hot    climates, 
152-3 
Feet,  cold,  cause  of,  123 
cures  by  fasting,  123 
Feet,  compression  of,  373-4 
Fever,  rationale  of,  337 
Filters,  390 
Fireflies,  292-3 
First  days  of  fasting,  519 
Fisher,  Dr.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Fisher,  Dr.  I.  C,  on  open  air  treatment 

of  pneumonia,  355 
Fiske,    Prof.    John,    on    relations    of 
mental  life  and  bodily  energy, 
301-2 
Flame,  life  compared  to,  303 
Flammarion,  Camille,  cases  of  paralysis 
cured  by  lightning,  recorded  by, 
162 


Fleming,  Dr.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Flesh,  loss  of,  in  fasting,  476 
Flesh  foods,  fallacy  of,  362 
Fletcher,  E.  A.,  on  active  and  passive 

factors  of  sleep,  307 
Fletcher,  Horace,  case  of,  113-14 

on  reduction  of  weight,  with  bene- 
fit, 130  ^ 

on  similarity  of  body  to  electric 
motor,  249 

on  diet  vs.  exercise,  384 

on  bowel  contents,  408 

on  natural  and  artificial  hunger, 
550 
Flint,  Dr.  Austin,  on  definition  of  dis- 
ease, 2 

on  the  impossibility  of  the  bodily 
energy  being  derived  from  the 
food,  233-5 

on  energy  supply  during  Weston's 
walk,  246 

on  energy  production  in  health 
and  disease,  276 

on  bodily  temperature,  350 
Food,    same,    equally    good    for    all, 
82-4 

effects  of  cooking  upon,  87,  265 

excess  of,  101-35 

least  amount  of,  the  best,  102 

minimum  supply,  103 

easily  digested,  103-4,  275 

question  of  bulk  of,  104 

habits  and  mentality,  107 

effects  of  excess  of,  109-10 

supply,  limits  of  control  of,  114 

and  air,  proportion  of,  120 

only  need  for,  178 

function  of,  236,  248 

as  a  stimulant,  262 

and  sunshine,  264 

live  and  dead,  265 

stimulating,  and  fasting,  268-9 

apparently  differing  energy-sup- 
plying qualities  of,  274-5 

same,  builds  athletes  and  weak- 
ling's bodies,  276 

supply,  and  strength,  283-4 

effects  of,  295 

digestion  of,  cause  of  energy  ex- 
penditure, 295-6 

supply,  supposed  dependence  of 
energy  upon,  300-1 

omission  of,  306 

and  bodily  heat,  337-8,  343-5 

fuel  values  of,  344-5 

laxative,  before  fasting,  422 

air  as  a,  352 

habits  and  bathing,  362-3 

amoimt  per  diem,  470-1 

excess  of,  471-2      —- ' 

best,  for  breaking  fast,  559-63 

and  climate,  560 
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Food  supply,  all-importance  of,  580^ 
amount   of,    required    by   babies, 

606-7 
by  nursing  mothers,  607 
by  growing  children,  608 
most  important^  factor,  618-21 
aversion  to,  by  insane,  623 

Forbes,  Sir  John,  on  drug  medication, 
584 

Forest,  Dr.  W,  E.,  on  purgatives,  409 

—  on  high  temperature,  449 

on  stomachic  conditions,  483 

—  on  colds,  587 

Fox,  Francis,  on  effects  of  impure  air, 
353 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  on  colds,  588 

Frequent  eating,  146 

Fresh  air,  importance  of,  351 

Fruit  and  cold  water,  396 

Fruitarian   diet,   amount   of   food   re- 
quired in,  595 
list  of  books  on,  595-7 

Fruit  arianism,  86-9 

Fuel  value  of  foods,  344-5 

Fumigation,  358-9 

Gain  of  weight,  see  Weight — and  loss 

from  omitting  a  meal,  568-9 
Gastric  juice,  secretion  of,  488 

influence  of  mind  upon,  488 
Gates,  Prof.  Elmer,  on  effects  of  mental 
states  upon  the  organism,  426 
Gaze,   Harry,   on    immortality   in   the 

body,  327 
Gemmell,  Dr.  J.  E.,  on  diet  and  cancer, 

612 
Generation,  spontaneous,  284-5 
George,  Marion  M.,  on  sleep,  316 
Genn  theorj%  questioned,  46 
Germ  diseases,  definition  of,  49,  54 
Germicides,  50-1 
Germs,  suitable  soil  for,  4&-51 
as  scavengers,  50 
and  fasting,  51 
benefactors.  51-2 
poisons  created  by,  54-5 
unimportance  of,  55-6 
real  action  of,  58-9 
God,  as  energizing  force  of  universe, 

580 
Good,  Dr.  John  Mason,  on  drug  medi- 
cation, 584 
Goodfellow,   l>r.  J.,  on   altered  bodily 

conditions  and  diet,  NS 
Graham,  Dr.  Si/lvcstrr,  on  imity  of  the 
organism,  17 
on  minimum  food  supply,  103 
on  fasting  for  the  lean  and  the  fat, 

127 
on  the  philosophy  of  fasting,  158 
on  expcrimonting  ui)on  health,  170 
on  stimulating  foods,  268 


Graham,  Dr.  Syh'ester,  on  the  nature  of 

sexual  exhaustion,  282 
on  immortality  in  the  body,  328- 

29 
on  Liebig's  theory  of  bodily  heat, 

338 
on  overeating  by  the  muscularly 

active,  38.5-6 
on  regularity,  542-3 
Grass,  instinct  of  dogs  for,  when  sick, 

.  78 
Gravitation,  255 

Gregory,   Dr.,   on   immortality   in   the 
body,  328 
on  drug  medication,  586 
Gross,  Prof.,  on  the  nature  of  disease,  3 
Growing    children,    amount    of    food 

required  by,  608 
Growths,  simple  and  malignant,  609 
Gully,  Dr.  J.  M.,  on  alcoholic  stimula- 
tion of  appetite,  38 
on  possibility  of  disease  without 
external  indications  of  such,  62 
on  strength  vs.  stimulation,  314, 
458 
Guthrie,  Dr.  K.  S.,  on  the  nature  of 
disease,  10 
on  non-essentiality  of  sleep,  321 

Habit,    influence    of,    upon    appetite, 
116-17 
question  of,  314 

and  water  drinking,  403 
hunger,  553-6 
Haeckel,  Prof.  Ernst,  on  the  nature  of 
disease,  67 
on  the  cause  of  death,  331 
Haig,  Dr.  Alexander,  on  uric  acid,  157 
on  stimulation  vs.  strength,  312-13 
on  the  influence  of  bodily  condi- 
tions upon  mental  life,  517 
on  the  reaction  of  the  skin,  545 
on  diet  and  cancer.  611 
Hair,  question  of  washing.  367 
Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  thcor^'  of  sleep,  305 
Hammond,  Dr.  William  A.,  theor}'  of 
sleep,  305 
on  immortality  in  the  l)ody,  328 
Hampson,  Dr.  Williatn  A.,  on  the  out- 
put of  energy  by  radium,  254 
Hancock,  H.  Irvimj,  on  the  Japanese 

diet.  116 
Hands,  cold,  cause  of,  123 
cured  l\v  fasting.  123 
Hanish,  />/•.'  0.,  on  l)rcaking  the  fsast, 
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Hanney,  P.  M .,  on  the  dissimilarities 
of  the  l)odv  and  steam  engine, 
244 
Hann,  from  fasting,  supposeil,  4S7 
HartmariTi,  Dr.  Franz,  on  the  cause  of 
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Harvey,  Dr.  William,  on  the  condition 

of  the  tongue,  442 
Haskell,  Charles  C,  on  the  impossibility 
of   normal    hunger    more    than 
twice  daily,  145 
on    mental    influences,    during    a 

fast,  439 
on  natural  hunger,  549 
Headaches,  cause  of,  28,  138,  139 
cure  of,  139 
chronic,    case    of    cure    of,    189, 

210-11 
while  fasting,  treatment  of,  525-6 
Health,  ideal,  non-existent,  63 

and  bodily  temperature,  350 
Heart,  failure,  causes  of,  167 

strengthened,    and    increased   en- 
ergy, 278 
weak,  500 

effects  of  fasting  upon,  500 
pain  in,  528 
Heat,  bodily,  and  alcohol,  35-6 
and  energy,  source  of,  230-1 
current  theories  of,  232-3 
not  dependent  upon  food  supply, 

333 
correspondence    of,    to    rate    of 

vibration,  334-5 
author's  theoiy  of,  335 
and  exercise,  335-6 
and  energy  expended,  337 
and  foods,  337-8,  343-5 
and  sexual  excitement,  348 
Heath,  Dr.  F.  M.,  on  waste  of  life  in 

digesting  food,  105 
Height,  in  proportion  to  weight  (stand- 
ard), 218 
Hemiplegia,  see  Paralysis 
Hemmeter,  Dr.,  on  the  excess  of  food 

eaten,  101 
Hemorrhoids,  case  of  cure  of,  220-1 
Henderson,  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  on  the  uni- 
versality of  disease,  593 
Heredity,  150-1 
Hibernation,  108 
Higgins,  Dr.  H.,  on  decrease  of  weight, 

with  benefit,  130 
Hindus,  food  habits  of,  145 
Hinton,  Dr.  James,  on  pain,  28 
Hip  baths,  how  administered,  365 
Hippocrates,  on  the  philosophy  of  fast- 
ing, 155 
Histological  theories  of  sleep,  305-6 
Historic  fasts,  90-5 

Holbrook,  Dr.  M.  L.,  on  the  effects  of 
cooking  upon  food,  87 
on  fasting,  94 

on  the  amount  of  food  required, 
during  pregnancy,  607 
Holland,  Dr.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Holmes,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell,  on  drugs, 
25,  30 


Horridge,     Dr.     Frank,     on     organic 

changes,  during  sleep,  244 
Hot  and  cold  water  drinking,  398-9 
Howell,  Prof.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Hudson,  Dr.  T.  J .,  on  suggestion,  430 
Hunger,  significance  of,  120 
must  be  earned,  144 
natural,    impossibility    of,    more 

than  twice  daily,  145 
an  indication  of  the  presence  of 

vitalitj^,  273 
after  fasting,  492-4 
return  of,  before  danger  point  is 

reached,  547 
as  an  indicator  of  the  termination 

of  the  fast,  545-6,  556 
natural,  549,  555 
normal,  549 

where  manifested,  549-50 
habit;,  553-6 

invariable  return  of,  at  close  of 
fast,  555-60 
Hunter,  Dr.  W.  T.,  on  fasting  for  strong 

sexual  passions,  501 
Hygienic,  school  of  medicine,  4 
theory  of  disease,  5-13 
theory  of  sleep,  316 
Hypersemia,   cerebral,   as   a  cause   of 

sleep,  305 
Hypnotic  trance,  as  a  condition  for  the 
inflow  of  energy,  253 

Ideal  health,  non-existent,  63 
Idealism,  431-2 
Imaginary  diseases,  424 
Immortality,    possibility    of,    on    the 
theory    of    energy    elaborated, 
302—3 

in  the  body,  327 
Immunity,  question  of,  24 
Impacted  colon,  418-20 
Importance  of  mastication,  114 

of  proper  diet,  580,  594 
Impossibility  of  feeding  the  body  in 
disease,  165,  174-5 

of  measuring  potential  energy,  233 
Impoverishing  the  blood,  109 
Improper    administration    of    chloro- 
form, 98-9 

breaking  of  the  fast,  558-63,  568 
Improvement  under  reduced  diet,  115 
Impure  air,  and  bad  diet,  89,  619-20 
Incertitude   of   experiments   in    spon- 
taneous generation,  288 
Increase  of  energy,  during  a  fast,  257 
Incurable  diseases,  question  of,  66-7 
India,  cause  of  disease  in,  152-3 
Induration,  as  a  cause  of  death,  331 
Infection,  question  of,  56-9 
Inflammation  of  bowels,  498 
Injury  from  fasting,  supposed,  487 
Inorganic  and  organic  elements,  22-3 
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Insane,  feeding  of,  623 
Insanity,  case  of  cure  of,  223 

causes  of,  622-4 
Insensible  persons,  feeding  of,  615 
Insomnia,  case  of  cure  of,  186 

while  fasting,  treatment  of,  526-8 
Instantaneous  energizing,  during  sleep, 

246-7 
Instinct,  in  animals,  to  fast,  77-8 
for  no-breakfast  plan,  143-4 
Internal    muscular    work,    energy    re- 
quired by,  232 
Internal  vs.  external  causes  of  disease, 

149-53 
Intestine,  disorders  of,  209 

movements   of,   during   injection, 

417 
obstruction  of,  418-20 
amount  of  fecal  matter  contained 

by,  420 
movements  of,  during  sleep,  486 
large,  removal  of,  499 
Intoxication,  physiological,  as  a  cause 

of  sleep,  305 
Iron,  for  anaemia,  605 

J.,Mrs.  T.,  caseof,  209 

Jackson,  Dr.  James  C,  on  stimulants, 

35 
on  diphtheria,  53 
on  the  real  curative  power,  66 
on  "  agreement  "  of  foods,  85 
on  no-breakfast  plan,  143 
on  the  causes  of  deafness,  198 
on  mineral  waters,  391 
on  natural  death,  593 
Jaffa,  Prof.,  on  cooked  and  uncooked 

foods,  600 
James,    Prof.    William,   on   effects   of 

muscular     tension     upon     the 

mental  life,  252 
on  priority  of  nervous  activity  to 

circulation,  305 
on  phosphorus  and  nerve  activity, 

514 
Jamison,  Dr.  A.  B.,  on  intestinal  im- 
purities, 406-7 
on  purgatives,  409 
on  the  position  for  enema  taking, 

412 
on  the  temperature  of  water  for 

enema  taking,  413 
on  journeys  for  health,  418 
on  the  possibility  of  constipation 

with  daily  movements,  418 
on  the  composition  of  the  faeces, 

421 
on  the  quantity  of  the  secretions, 

504 
Japanese,  diet,  1 16 

raritv    of    heart     failure    among, 

16S 


Johnson,  Dr.  James,  on  drug  medica- 
tion, 585 

Joule,  Prof.,  on  the  similarity  of  the 
body  to  electric  motor,  250 

Journeying  for  health,  418 

Keith,  Dr.  George  S.,  on  the  relation  of 
diet  to  drimkenness,  110 
on  natural  cravings  and  dislikes, 

171 
on  the  inability  to  digest  food  in 

disease,  174,  175 
on  bodily  heat  and  hot  water,  343 
on  temperature  lowered  by  eating, 

456 
on  the  comparative  loss  of  weight, 

while  fasting,  473 
on  fasting  for  cancer,  611 
on   the   Weir-Mitchell   treatment, 

614 
on  insanity,  622 
Kellogg,  Dr.  J.  H.,  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  fasting  cure,  156-8 
on  old  age,  331 

on  abnormally  slow  pulse,  529 
on  abnormally  rapid  pulse,  530 
on  diet  and  cancer,  612 
Kitchen,  Dr.,  on  crj'ing  as  a  therapeutic 
agent,  352 
on  corsets,  373 
Kneipp,  Sebastian,  on  fasting,  173 

on  the  dangers  of  too  heroic  water 
treatment,  361 
Kops,  Louise,  W.,  case  of,  198-202 

loss  of  weight  of,  while  fasting,  469 
case  of  re-animation,  reported  by, 
616-17 
Kraepelin,  Dr.,  on  feeding  the  insane, 

623 
Krafft-Ebing ,  Dr.  R.,  experiments  of, 

in  hypnotic  suggestion,  428 
Krehbiel,   C.   K.,  on   overfeeding  and 

insanity,  623 
Kuhne,  Louis,  on  the  unity  and  oneness 
of  disease,  15,  16.  60 
on  incurable  diseases.  67 
on    the    necessity    of    immediate 

treatment  of  disease,  77 
on  facial  diagnosis,  589-91 

Lactic  acid,  a  cause  of  sleep,  305 
Lahmann,  Dr.  IL,  on  uric  acid,  157 

on  aniemia,  605 
Langemeijcr,    Dr.,   on   sugar  injections 

and  fatigue.  281 
Langlet,  Dr.,  theon^-  of  sloej^  305 
Lang  worthy.   Dr.,   on    phosphonis   and 

fish"  514 
Lateau.  Louise,  case  of  stigmata  in.  127 
Latson,  Dr.  W.  R.  C,  on  auto-infection, 
167 
on  starvation  from  overfeeding,  418 
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Latson,  Dr.  W.  R.  C,  on  effects  of  diet 

upon  the  heart,  461 
Lawrence,  Dr.,  on  the  action  of  drugs, 

31 
Laws  of  nature,  impossibility  of  deviat- 
ing from,  592-4 
Laxative  foods,  before  fasting,  422 
Laying  on  of  hands,  possible  benefits 

from,  255 
Laziness,  a  sign  of  disease,  315 
LeConte,  Prof.  Joseph,  on  organic  and 
inorganic  elements,  22-3 
on   the  definition   of  vital   force, 

229 
on  vital  force  as  a  product  of  de- 
composition, 287 
LeFevre,  Carrica,  on  the  percentage  of 

wasted  energy,  387 
Lemon  vs.  orange  juice,  during  a  fast, 

404-5 
Length  of  time  we  may  continue  with- 
out food  and  without  sleep,  245 
of  time  for  digestion,  482 
of  life,  nonnal,  593-4 
Lepine,  Dr.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Leprosy,  possible  cause  of,  611 
Lewes,  Dr.  G.  H.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 

on  immortality  in  the  body,  328 
Lewis,  Dr.  Dio,  on  the  impossibility  of 
local  diseases,  18 
on  a  short  and  a  merry  life,  64 
on  the  tables  of  the  poor,  102 
on   the   influence   of   habit   upon 

appetite,  117 
on  the  prevention  of  overfeeding, 

598 
on  the  amount  of  food  required  by 
growing  children,  608 
Liebig,  Prof.,   theory  of    bodily    heat, 

339 
Life,  presence  of,  temperature  depen- 
dent upon,  334 
definition  of,  334—5 
is  innate,  337 

prolongation  of,  by  will  power,  434 
average  length  of,  593-4 
wrongly   included   in   the  law  of 

conservation,  228,  297-8 
origin  of,  284-5 
persistence  of,  285 
creation  of,  286 
dissimilarity   of,    in    created    and 

natural  bodies,  287 
criticism  of  experiments  in  crea- 
tion of,  288-9 
supposed    dependence    of,    upon 

food  supply,  300 
compared  to  a  flame,  303 
and  energy,  330 
Light,  physiological,  292-3 
Lightnmg,  cures  by,  162 
Live  and  dead  foods,  265 


Liver,  congested,  case  of  cure  of,  195-7, 

222 
diseased,  222 

effects  of  fasting  upon,  497 
Lloyd,  Prof.  John  Uri,  theory  of  vital- 

Hy'  264 
Local  diseases,  impossibility  of,  17-19, 

610 
Locomotive,  see  Engine 
Lodge,  Sir  Oliver  J.,  on  the  creation  of 

life,  289-90 
on  monism  and  dualism,  432-3 
Lohre,  Rev.  N.  J.,  case  of,  186 
Long  and  short  fasts,  568-71 
Loss  and  gain,  from  omitting  a  meal, 

568-9 
Loss  of  flesh,  in  starvation,  160-1 

in  fasting,  476-7 
Loss  of  weight,  from  exercise,  383,  see 

Weight 
Low  morning  temperature,  319,  457-9 
Low,  Prof.  Gilman,  his  endurance  lift- 
ing test,  382-3 
Lowell,  Prof.  Percival,  theory  of  sleep, 

309 
Lower  animals,  feeding  habits  of,  106-7 
Lung  capacity  (standard),  218 
Lungs,  effects  of  fasting  upon,  495-7 
Lymph   vessels,   indicators  of  limited 

food  supply,  105-6 
Lys,  Dr.,  on  death  from  mental  causes, 

162 

MacDougall,  Dr.  Duncan,  on  extraor- 
dinary losses  of  weight,  481 
Macfadden,  Bernarr,  on  the  nature  of 
disease,  8 
on  hibernation,  108 
on  the  cause  and  cure  of  head- 
aches, 138 
on  the  one-meal-per-day  plan,  146 
on  the  philosophy  of  fasting,  155 
on  the  return  of  normal  hunger, 

173 
on  exercise  while  fasting,  378,  384 
on    the    mental  factor  in  fasting, 

439       _ 
on  variations  in  the  pulse,  463 
on  the  loss  of  weight  while  fasting, 

469       ^ 
on  the  gain  of  weight  while  fasting, 

470 
on  the  best  foods  for  breaking  the 
fast,  562 
Macnish,  Dr.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Magnetic  healing,  possible  explanation 

of,  255 
Magnetism,  personal,  380 
Majendie,  Prof.,  on  drug  medication, 

585 
Malaria,  case  of  cure  of,  222 
temperature  during,  456 
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M alcolm,  Dr.  J.  D.,  on  sudden  death,  168 
on  the  production  of  bodily  boat, 

347 
on    the    correspondence    of    the 
temperature  and  the  pulse,  4G2 
Malignant  growths,  609 
Manaceine,   Dr.   Marie  de,  theory  of 
sleep,  306 
on  increased  strength  after  sleep, 
309 
Martin,  Mrs.,  case  of,  470 
Martin,  Prof.  H.  N.,  on  the  priority  of 
nervous  activity  to  circulation, 
305 
Mastication,  importance  of,  114 
thorough,  effects  of,  114 
importance  of,  600-1 
Material    remedies    vs.    mental    cures, 

578-80 
Matthews,  Mrs.  I.,  case  of,  186 
Mayer,  Prof.  L.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Mayer,  Prof.  Robert,  on  the  source  of 

vital  energy,  229-30 
Meals,  time  interval  between,  140 

standing  up  at,  598 
Medicated  baths,  361 
Melville,  Rear  Admiral  George  W.,  case 

reported  by,  481 
Mental   cures,   vs.   material    remedies, 

578-80 
Mental  life,  influenced  by  diet,  111-12 
dyspepsia,  see  Dyspepsia 
causes  of  death,  162-3 
operations,  require  bodily  energy, 

231 
operations,     amount     of     energj^ 

required  by,  235 
states,  influence  of,  upon  the  in- 
flow of  energy,  252-3 
nature  of  fatigue,  2S0-1 
life  and  bodily  energy,  300-3 
work,  386 
cures,  430 

and  physical  phenomena,  430-33 
grasp  of  organism,  434 
states,  effects  of,  upon  digestion, 

437-8 
effects  of  fast  upon,  516-17 
life,  detennincd   by   condition   of 

organism,  516 
effects  of  bodily  conditions  upon, 

517 
factor,  in  disease,  578-80 
cure  of  di.sease,  578-80 
limitations  of,  579- SO 
Mentality,  and  food  habits,  107 

and  stamina,  434 
Mcrcicr,  Dr.  Charles,  on  the  causes  of 

insanity,  623 
Metchnikofj,  Prof.  Klie, on  the  nature  of 
disea.sc,  ()7 
on  natural  death,  325 


Metchnikoff,  Prof.  Elie,  on  senile  decay, 
325 
on  the  removal  of  the  colon,  499 
on  natural  death,  593 
Methods  of  increasing  bodily  energy, 

237-40 
Micro-organisms,  see  Germs 
Milk  diet,  for  consumption,  603 
Miller,  Dr.  E.  P.,  on  stomachic  condi- 
tions, 483 
on  abnormal  cravings,  552 
Mills,  Dr.  Wesley,  on  the  loss  of  flesh, 
during  starvation,  160,  161 
on  the  active  and  passive  processes 

of  sleep,  306 
on  organic  rliythm,  323 
on  the  production  of  bodily  tem- 
perature, 346-7 
Mind,  unconscious,  323 

necessity    of     keeping    occupied, 
during  a  fast,  438-9 
Mineral  waters,  question  of,  391-2 
Minimum  food  supply,  103,  115-16 
Miraculous  cures,  162,  299,  426 

and  suggestion,  427 
Molecular  grouping,  289 
Moll,  Dr.  A.,  experiments  of,  in  sugges- 
tion, 425,  427 
Monism  vs.  dualism,  432-3 
Monotony,  as  a  cause  of  sleep,  306 
Morning  fatigue,  315-16 

temperature,  319,  457-9 
Mortality,  during  war,  592 
Mosso,  Prof.  .4 .,  on  the  effects  of  fasting 
upon  the  nervous  system,  164 
on  the  definition  of  fatigue,  278, 

280 
experiments  of,  in  sugar  injection 
and  fatigue,  281 
Mothers,    nursing,     amount     of    food 

required  by,  606-7 
Motor,    electric,    body    compared    to, 
249-52 
reversal  of,  theory'  of,  317 
Mouth  breathing,  effects  of,  358 
Movement,  constant,  rs.  repose,  314 
MUllcr,  J.   P.,  on   the   imjx>rtance  of 

fresh  air,  351 
Multiple      personalitv,     and     fatigue, 

281-2 
Munroe,   Dr.,   on    immortalitv   in    the 
body,  328 
on  im|xictetl  colons.  419 
Muscles,  effects  of  fasting  uj>on.  501 
Muscular  and  nervous  jiower.  433-4 
Muscularly      active,      overeating      by, 
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Myers,  F.  IT.  //.,  on  instantan(H>us  re- 
energizing during  .sleep,  246 
theor>'  of  .sleep.  .310 
on   nervous  and   nnisrular  iK)wrr, 
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Nails,  toe,  rate  of  growth  of,  374 

fmger,    as    indicators    of    health, 
544 
Nasal  discharge,  case  of  cure  of,  213-15 
Natural  hunger,  see  Hunger 

death,  324-6 
Nature,  only  curative  agency,  64 

laws  of,  nnpossibility  of  deviating 
from,  592-4 
Nerves,  and  blood  supply,  513-14 
and  phosphonis,  513-14 
specific  reaction  of,  599 
Nervous,  dyspepsia,  see  Dyspepsia 

system,    does    not    waste    during 

fast,  163-4 
disorders,  case  of  cure  of,  222 
prostration,  case  of  cure  of,  222 
system,    compared    with    wireless 

telegraph,  251 
and  muscular  power,  433-4 
system,   effects   of   fasting   upon, 

511-16 
system  is  physical,  512-13 
diseases,  full  diet  for,  512 
treatment  for,  by  fasting,  514-16 
Newcombe,  Dr.  C.  P.,  on  diet  and  can- 
cer, 611 
on  fasting  for  cancer,  611 
New  stomach,  creation  of,  490 
Nichols,  Dr.  Mary,  on  improper  cloth- 
ing, 373 
Nichols,  Dr.  T.  L.,  on  minimum  food 
supply,  102-3 
on  strength  and  food  supply,  284 
on  work  in  relation  to  diet,  386 
on  extraordinary  gains  in  weight, 

479,  480  _ 
on  stomachic  abuses,  484-5 
on  the  amount  of  food  required  by 
growing  children,  608 
Night  air,  question  of,  315,  356-8 
Nightingale,  Florence,  on  the  nature  of 
disease,  7 
on  drug  medication,  30 
on  fumigation,  358-9 
on    the    physiognomy  of   disease, 
589 
No-breakfast  plan,  objections  to,  137 
replies  to  the  objections,  137-8 
arguments  for,  141-7 
for  the  aged,  143 
Nordau,  Max,  on  pessimism,  517 
Normal  appetite,  see  Appetite 

hunger,  see  Hunger 
Nourishment,  amount  of,  depends  on 
assimilated,  not  ingested  food, 
118-19 
Noyes,  I.  P.,  on  weather  influences,  153 
Nozzle,  size  of,  for  enema  taking,  413 
Nucleus,  as  a  source  of  energy,  294 
Nursing  mother,  amount  of  food  re- 
quired by,  606-7 


Obdurated  tissue,  123,  124 

Obesity,  reduced  by  fasting,  205-8,  474 

case  of  cure  of,  222-23 
Oils,  digestive  quality  of,  341 
O'Leary,  Dr.  A.,  on  drug  medication, 

585 
Old  age,  325,  331,  394 
One-meal-a-day  plan,  146 
Oneness  of  disease,  14-19 
Open  air  treatment  of  pneumonia,  355 
Operations,  internal  and  external  clean- 
liness during,  150 
Orange  vs.  lemon  juice,  while  fasting, 

405 
Organic  vs.  inorganic  elements,  22-3 
Organism,  unity  of,  17-19 
Origin  of  life,  284-5 

of  clothes,  374-5 
Osborn,  Dr.  S.,  on  the  treatment  of  cut 

throat,  358 
Osier,  Sir  William,  on  the  nature  of 

disease,  67 
Ossification,  as  a  cause  of  death,  331 
Oswald,  Dr.  Felix  L.,  on  the  cure  of 
rheumatism  by  fasting,  27 
on  the  influence  of  low  tempera- 
ture on  germs,  55 
on  acute  and  chronic  disease,  61 
on  fasting  as  a  cure  for  syphilis,  99 
on  hibernation,  108 
on  the  effects  of  overfeeding,  126 
on  the  one-meal-a-day  plan,  145, 

146 
on  the  philosophy  of  fasting,  155 
on    starvation    from   overfeeding, 

174 
on  the  therapeutic  value  of  crying, 

352 
on  colds,  355-6 
on  vitiated  atmosphere,  359 
on  cold  water  drinking,  396 
on  after-effects  of  disease,  450 
on  natural  hunger,  493 
on  the   condition   of  the    bowels, 

while  fasting,  498 
on  the  prevention  of  overfeeding, 

599 
on  stimulating  foods,  600 
on  consumption,  603 
Overclothing,  dangers  of,  376 
Overfeeding  and  drunkenness,  110-11 
a    cause    of    consumption,     120, 

602-3 
of  babies,  133-5 
of  the  aged,  135 

by  the  muscularly  active,  385-0 
prevention  of,  598-601 
Over  nutrition,  effects  of,  239 
Overwork,  question  of,  386 
Owen,  Robert  Dale,  theory  of  sleep,  309 
Owen,  T.,  on  the  advantages  of  the  no- 
breakfast  plan,  141 
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Oxygen,     impoverishment     of,     as     a 
cause  of  sleep,  305 
inability  of  living  tissues  to  absorb, 
directly,  353 

Page,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  on  the  unity  of 

disease,  16 
on  genns,  51-2 
on  acute  disease,  60 
on  similarity  of  human  organisms, 

84 
on  historic  fasters,  94 
on  the  secretions,  119 
on  fat  as  a  disease,  128 
on  the  number  of  meals  daily  for  a 

baby, 133 
on   instinct    for  the  no-breakfast 

plan,  144 
on  weather  influences,  152 
on  fasting  vs.  stimulation,  168-9 
on  diet  vs.  exercise,  385 
on  the  action  of  the  bowels,  while 

fasting,  420 
on  the  composition  of  the  fseces, 

421 
on  scratching,  437 
on  the  condition  of  the  stomach, 

after  fasting,  493-4 
on  abnonnal  appetite,  551 
on  habit -hunger,  554 
on  colds,  587-8 
on  proper  diet,  594 
on  consumption,  603 
on  the  treatment  of  babies,  606 
on  insanity,  623 
Pain,  nature  and  causes  of,  25-9 
theorj'  of,  27 
other  theories  of,  27-8 
causes  and  cure  of,  139 
exhaustion  from,  283 
faint  breathing  during,  352 
in  the  heart,  causes  of,  528 
Panacea,  possibility  of,  574-8 
Panspermia,  285 

Paralysis,  cured  by  lightning,  162 
cured  by  fastmg,  182 
cases  of  cures  of,  183-6,  189-94, 

202-5,  208,  211-13,  220-1,  222 
Parlow,  Prof.  J.  P.,  on  the  effects  of 

the  mind   upon    the    digestion, 

488 
on  the  artificial  creation  of  appe- 
tite, 556 
Partsch,   Dr.   II.,  on    the  necessity  of 

eating  in  disease,  172 
on    overfeeding     for    sea^sickness, 

614-15 
Piussive  exercise,  see  Exercise 
Patvhcn,   Dr.  G.   II.,  on  the  unity  of 

disease,  16 
raltrii.  Dr.,  theory  of  pain,  28 
Patterson.  (\  (J.,  case  of,  213-15 


Patterson,  Charles  B.,  on  mental  cures 

vs.  material  remedies,  578 
Peck,  Dr.,  on  improper  clothing,  373 
Pentecost,   Dr.   George  F.,  on   the  no- 
breakfast  plan,  l.'J8 
Percentage  of  deaths,  under  hygienic 
treatment,  72-3 
of  wasted  energy,  3<S7 
Pereira,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  nuniljcr  of  meals 
daily,  for  animals,  147 
on  the  uniformity  of  the  bodily 

temperature,  333 
on  fixed  oils  and  fats,  341 
on  feeding  the  insane,  623 
Peritonitis,  a  curative  effort,  13 
Personality,     multiple,     and     fatigue, 

281-2 
Personal  magnetism,  380 
Pessimism,  cause  of,  517 
Pettenkoffer,  Dr.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Pettigrew,  Dr.  T.  J., on  local  diseases,  19 
Pfiuger,  Dr.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Philosophy  of  fasting,  148-80 
Physical  immortality,  327-29 

and  mental  phenomena,  430-33 
Physiognomy  of  disease,  589 
Physiological  light,  292-3 

intoxication,  as  a  cause  of  sleep, 

305 
degeneration,  as  a  cause  of  death, 

331 
cleanliness,  366 
Physiology  of  fasting,  148-80 
Phosphorus  and  nerve  activity,  513-14 
Piles,  cured  by  fasting,  498 
Plutarch,  on  fiisting,  91 
Pneumonia,  and  fresh  air,  354-5 
Poisons,  organic,  as  a  cause  of  death, 
331 
as  a  cause  of  insanity,  623-4 
Poor,  overfeeding  by  the,  109 
Positions  for  taking  enema,  412 
Postponing  sleep,  possibility  of,  305 
Potential  energ>%  impossibility  of  meas- 
uring, 233 
Pratt,  Miss  N.   M.,  on   breaking  the 

fast,  562 
Predisposition,  question  of,  48-9 
Pregnancy,   amount    of   food    required 
during.  ()()(>-7 
vomiting  during,  608 
Prejudice,  97-S 

Premature  i)reaking  of  the  fast,  543-4, 
547-8.  557 
and  death.  5.3(>-39 
Prevention  of  disease,  80 

of  overeating,  .59S--()01 
Prci/cr,  I>r.   IT.,  on  the  iH'rsistcnce  of 
life,  2S5 
theorA'  of  sleej>.  .iOa 
Pritwr,   I>r.    .Morton,  on    nniltiple  per- 
sonalitv  and  fatigue.  2SI    2 
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Proper  diet,  importance  of,  594 
Proportions  of  food,  and  air,  120 

and  exercise,  165 
Psychical    phenomena,    objections    to 

removed,     by     the     theory    of 

vitality  defended,  303 
Puller,  Rev.  F.  W.,  on  fasting  before 

communion,  93 
Pulse,  rate  of,  controlled  by  suggestion, 

425 
how  felt,  460 

rate  of,  at  various  ages,  460 
causes  of  variations  in,  461 
cause  of  abnormally  slow,  461-2 
and  temperature,  correspondence 

of,  462    ^ 
variations  in,  while  fasting,  462-5 
rhythm  of,  465 
rate  of,  in  brain,  515 
abnormally  slow,  cause  of,  528-9 

treatment  of,  529 
rapid,  cause  of,  530 

treatment  of,  530-2 
Purgatives,  effects  of,  in  fasting,  215 
objections  to  use  of,  409-10 
true  action  of,  410 
effects  of,  negated  by  suggestion, 

425 
Purinton,  Edward  Earle,  on  the  best 

time  for  fasting,  108 
on  fatigue,  279 
on  diet  and  exercise,  385 
on  the  quantity  of  water  during  a 

fast,  403 
on  laxative  foods,  before  fasting, 

422 
on    mental    conditions    during    a 

fast,  439 
on    effects    of    fasting    upon    the 

mind,  501 
on  phosphorus  and  nerve  activity, 

514 
on  proper  and  improper  fasting, 

518 
on  the  improper  breaking  of  the 

fast,  560-1 
Purity  of  water,  during  the  fast,  404-5 
Pyle,  Dr.   Howard,  on   the  nature  of 

fatigue,  280 

Quain,  Dr.,  on  drug  medication,  585 
Quantity  of  water  system  requires,  397 
of  food  required  per  diem,  470-1 

R.,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  case  of,  209-10 
Rabagliati,    Dr.    A.,   on   the   unity   of 
disease,  16 

on  local  diseases,  18-19 

on  overeating  by  the  poor,  109 

on  uric  acid,  157 

on  the  causation  of  paralysis,  182 


Rabagliati,    Dr.    A.,  on    internal    and 
external  energy,  308 
on  morning  fatigue,  315 
on  bodily  heat,  348-9 
on  the  cause  of  corns,  374 
on  the  rise  of  temperature,  while 

fasting,  453 
on  gains  in  weight,  470 
on  the  amount  of  food  required 

daily,  471 
on  the  time  required  by  the  diges- 
tive processes,  482 
on  appendicitis,  498 
on  the  effects  of  fasting  upon  the 

blood,  511 
on    the    material    nature    of    the 

nervous  system,  513 
on   the  rate  of  pulsation   in  the 

brain,  515 
on  famine  fever,  521 
on  fasting  as  a  panacea,  575 
on  anaemia,  604 
on  the  amount  of  food  required  by 

a  nursing  mother,  606-7 
on  the  amount  of  food  required  by 

growing  children,  608 
on  fasting  as  a  cure  for  cancer, 

610-11 
on  the  nature  of  cancer,  611 
on   food   as  the   most   important 

factor,  619-20 
on  insanity,  622-23 
Radium,  output  of  energy  by,  deter- 
mined by  its  purity,  254 
Raising  the  dead,  291 
Ramacharaka,  Yogi,  on  the  restoration 
of   energy  by   deep   breathing, 
247  _ 
on  the  influx  of  energy,  254 
Ramage,  Dr.,  on  drug  medication,  584 
Rausse,  Dr.  J.  H.,  on  the  instinct  for 
fasting,  78 
on  mineral  waters,  392 
Reaction,  law  of,  42 

from  stimulation,  267-8 
from  cold  baths,  296 
upon  eliminating  organs,  436-7 
after  fasting,  564-8 
Real  cures,  11 
Reanimation,  291,  616-17 
Receptivity  of  the  organism,  251-2 
Rectus,  Elis€e,  on  compression  of  the 

feet,  373 
Reduced  diet,  improvement  under,  115 
Reduction  of  food  supply,  methods  of, 

136,  598-601 
Regularity  at  meals,  541-2 
Regulation  of  bodily  temperature,  346 
Reinhold,  Dr.  A.  F.,  on  unity  of  dis- 
ease, 16-17 
on  anaesthetics,  26-7 
on  pain,  28-9 
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Reinhold,  Dr.  A.  F.,  on  significance  of 
increased  weight,  129 

theory  of  vitality,  225-6 

on  clothes,  375 
Relapse,  cause  of,  176 
Relation  of  life  to  organism,  297-8 
Relaxation,  imperfect,  252 
Removal  of  colon,  499 
Repose  vs.  movement,  314 
Resistance  to  cold,  226 
Rest  and  fasting,  43,  170 
Restrictive  clothing,  373-4 
Retention  of  urine,  while  fasting,  525 
Reversal  of  motor,  theory  of,  317 
Rich  foods,  345 
Richards,  Miss  Ellen  H.,  on  stimulating 

foods,  600 
Richardson,   Dr.    Benjamin   Ward,   on 
stimulants,  34-5 

on  \itality,  290-1 

on  reanimation,  291 

on  the  causes  of  death,  331 

on  the  wholesomeness  of  work,  386 

on  diet  and  cancer,  612 
Richet,  Prof.  Charles,  on  the  conditions 

of  certainty,  8 
Ritter,  Henry,  fasting  cases  conducted 

by,  222-3 
Rheumatism,  and  fasting,  27 

cured  by  lightning,  162 

cases  of  cure  of,  220-1,  222 
Rh  ythm,  organic,  323 
Right  thinking,  578-9 
Ross-'enbach ,  Dr.  O. ,  on  the  germ  theorj-,  48 

on  predisposition,  49 
,   on  the  harmlessness  of  germs,  53 

on  epidemics,  59 

on  the  causes  of  death,  331 
Rue  khardt,  Prof.  Rabl,  theory  of  sleep, 

305 
Rv  ssell,  Henrietta,  on  fatigue,  315 

on  yawning,  352 
Tdyan,    Dr.    John,    on    medicines    and 

poisons,  30 
Bybilkin,  Dr.,  experiments  of,  in  sug- 
V  ]  gestion,  428-9 

^.,  Mr.  G.  W.,  case  of,  211-12 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  case  of,  427 

Sailors,  shipwrecked,  270-2 

Saline  waters,  393-5 

Salt,  //.,  on  material  remedies  I's.  men- 
tal cures,  579 
on  the  amount  of  food  required  on 
fruitarian  diet,  595 

Salt  nib  l)ath,  365 

Salt,  injurious  effocts  of,  393-4 

Samuels,  Maurice  V.,  experience  of, 
with  cold  baths,  while  fasting, 
206 

Sargent,  I>r.  Dudle^i  A.,  on  the  danger 
of  eating  before  sleeping,  147 


Schiller,  F.  C.  S.,  on  the  relation  of 
consciousness  to  the  organism, 
292 
Schlickeysen,  Prof.  G.,  on  the  effects  of 
cooking  upon  food,  87 
on  fruit  and  cold  water,  396 
on  climate  and  food,  560 
on  standing  iip  at  meals,  598 
Schofield,  Dr.  A.  T.,  on  the  number  of 
diseases,  14 
on  death  from  mental  causes,  162 
on  repose  vs.  constant  movement, 

314 
on  imaginary'  diseases,  424 
on  palpitation,  528 
on  the  average  length  of  human 
life,  593 
Scholz,  Dr.  Friedrich,  on  the  length  of 
time  patients  may  go  without 
food  and  without  sleep,  245 
Schrott,  Dr.  J.,  on  water  drinking,  dur- 
ing a  fast,  404 
on  the  condition   of    the   tongue 

while  fasting,  443-4 
on  the  effects  of  fasting,  upon  the 

secretions,  505 
on  the  first  days  of  fasting,  555 
Scoresby,  Capt.,  on  the  comparison  of 
the  body  to  an  electric  motor,  250 
Scratching,  rationale  of,  437 
Sea   bathing,    as   a   stimulant    of   the 

appetite,  170 
Seasickness,  172,  614-15 
Seaman,  Dr.  Louis  L.,  on  the  rate  of 

mortality  in  war,  592 
Secretions,  proportion  of,  to  food  re- 
quired, 119 
effects  of  anger  upon,  426 
amount  of,  504 
effects  of  fasting  upon,  504-5 
Semen,  loss  of,  and  sexual  exhaustion, 

282-3 
Senile  decay,  325 
Sensations,  unreliability  of,  261-2 
Senses,  effects  of  fasting  upon,  505-7 

acutened  by  fasting,  50.^7 
Seven  years  cycle,  organic,  41K>-2 
Sexual' organs,  effects  of  fasting  upon, 
501-3 
and  vitality,  502-3 
passions,  effects  of  fasting  upon, 

501 
excitement ,  and  i)0(lily  heat,  348 
exhaust  ion ,  2S2-3 
Shaler,  Prof.  N.  S.,  on  the  dcnendence 
of  life   upon    the   food   supply, 
300-1 
Shair,  J.  A  j/.s7j>j,  case  of,  205-S 

on  the  length  of  time  n>(juire<l  for 

sleep,  (luring  a  fast,  319-20 
on  the  fonipantive  loss  of  weight, 
while  fasting,  473 
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Shew,  Dr.  Joel,  on  fasting  as  a  cure  for 
toothache,  27 
on  fasting  as  a  cure  for  syphilis, 

100 
on  the  philosophy  of  fasting,  154-5 
on  the  advantages  of  fasting  for 

seasickness,  172 
on  fasting  I's.  water  cure,  363 
on   the  condition  of  the  tongue, 

while  fasting,  443-4 
on  the  cure  of  piles,  by  fasting,  498 
on  the  first  days  of  fasting,  519 
on  morbid  appetites,  552-3 
on  the  amount  of  food  required 

by  pregnant  woman,  607 
on  fasting  for  cancer,  612 
Short  and  long  fasts,  568-71 
Sievekiyig,  Dr.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Significance  of  hunger,  120 
Simple  and  malignant  growths,  609 
Sitz  bath,  how  administered,  365 
Size  of  nozzle  for  enema  taking,  413 
Skeleton  condition,  161-2 
Skin,  degree  of  activity  of,  363-4 

reaction  of,  545 
Sleep,  danger  of  eating  before,  147 
organic  changes  during,  244 
ignored,   in   discussion   of  energy 

supply,  244 
more  necessary  than  food,  245-6 
length  of  time  possible  to  be  with- 
out, 245 
instantaneous   energizing   during, 

246-7^ 
as  a  period  of  greatest  weakness, 

263 
postponing,  304 
as  an  active  and  a  passive  process, 

306 
author's  definition  of,  309 
depth  of,  309 

why  tired  after,  311-12,  315-17 
length  of  time  required  for,  315 
hygiene  of,  316 
amount  required,  in  fasting,  319- 

22,  526-7 
more  required  in  winter,  321 
intestinal  movements  during,  486 
Sleeping  on  the  ground,  252 
Smidovich,  Dr.  V.,  on  the  universality 

of  disease,  63 
Smith,  Dr.  John,  on  stimulating  foods 

and  fasting,  268 
Snyder,  Carl,  on  immunity,  24 

on  the  recent  knowledge  of  "true" 

medicine,  76 
theory  of  death,  325 
Soap,  question  of,  360 
Soil,  for  germs,  46-51 
Sommer,  Dr.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Specific  reaction  of  nerves,  599 
Spencer,  Herbert,  definition  of  life,  334 


Spiced  foods,  599 

Spinal  trouble,  case  of  cure  of,  198-202 

Spiritual  energy,  310 

Spontaneous  generation,  284-5 

incertitude  of  experiments  in,  288 
Spring,  causes  of  heightened  passions 

in,  226 
Stamina  and  mentality,  434 
Standing  up  at  meals,  598 
Starvation,   vs.   fasting,   95-6,    162-3, 
168-9, 271-2,  563-4 

prevented  by  fasting,  122 

how  caused  by  overfeeding,  124, 
174 

despite  presence  of  fat,  128 

death  from,  161-2,  172      -- 

defined,  564  

from  overfeeding,  614-15 
Steam  engine,  see  Engine 
Stevens,  Prof.  Alexander  H.,  on  the  un- 
certainty of  the  present  system 
of  medication,  3 
Stigmata,  427 

Stille,  Dr.,  on  drug  medication,  583-4 
Stimulants,  true  action  of,  34-44 

question  of,  38-9 

definition  of,  39 

real,  43-4 

morning  coffee  as,  137 

foods  as,  262  ' 

Stimulation,  from  breakfast,  143 

of  appetite,  170 

healthful,  243-5 

as  distinguished  from  tnie  streng  th. 
262,  312-13,  314 

and  reaction,  267-8 

question  of,  565-6 
Stimulating  foods,  599 

and  fasting,  268-9 
Stockham,  Dr.  Alice  B.,  on  the  fo  od 

habits  of  the  Hindus,  145 
Stockton,    Dr.     Hough,    on    city    and 

country  air,  89 
Stomach,  full  and  empty,  during  sleep, 
147 

movements  of,  during  sleep,  147 

a  machine,  169 

necessity  of  resting,  in  disease,  j  G9 

troubles,  case  of  cure  of,  222 

foul  conditions  of,  482-3 

effects  of  fasting  upon,  482-94 

during  a  fast,  484-5 

abuses  of,  484-5 

resting  of,  485-6 

benefits  to,  487-8 

secretion  of  gastric  juice  in,  during 
fast,  488 

capacity  of,  after  fasting,  489-90 

creation  of  new,  490 

condition  of,  after  fasting,  493-4 
Storage  battery,  recharging  of,  252 
Strangulation,  death  from,  354 
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Strength,  "supported"  in  disease,  175-6 

cases  of  increase  of,  during  fast, 
257 

comparative,    and    food    supply, 
283-4 

actual,  vs.  stimulation,  262,  312- 
13,  314,  458 

after  breaking  fast,  cause  of,  564-6 
Strong,  Prof.  C.  A.,  on  matter,  430-1 

on  idealism,  432 
Structure  of  cancerous  growths,  611 
Stuffing  a  cold,  588 
Sudden  death,  11,  168,  324-5 
Suffocation,  death  from,  354 
Sugar  injections,  and  fatigue,  281 
Suggestion,  present  interest  in,  424 

pulse  altered  by,  425 

temperature  altered  by,  425 

relative  value  of,  430 

and  vital  influx,  435 

and  stimulation,  435 
Summary  of  Book  I.,  79-80 

of  arguments,  572-4 
Sunshine,  real  food  of  body,  264 
Suppression  of  symptoms,  10,  11,  12,  25 
Susceptil)ility,  question  of,  60 
Sweetser,  Dr.,  on  death  from  mental 

causes,  162 
Symptoms,  suppression  of,  10,  11,  12, 
25 

increase  of,  during  fast,  519-23 
Syphilis,  cured  by  fasting,  99-100 

T.,  Mrs.  R.,  case  of,  210-11 

loss  of  weight  by,  475 
Tait,  Prof.,  on  the  similarity  of  the 

body  to  an  electric  motor,  250 
Tanner,  Dr.,  his  fasts,  92-3 

on  water  drinking,  during  a  fast, 
400-1 

on  capacity  of  the  stomach,  after 
a  fast,  489 
Tarchanoff,  Dr.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Teale,  Dr.,  case  recorded  by,  448 
Teeth,  universal  decay  of,  62^-4 
Teething,  606 
Teichmann,  Dr.  E.,  theory  of  death,  325 

on  natural  death,  593 
Temperature,  bodily,  and  alcohol,  36 

low,  in  morning,  319 

uniformity  of,  333 

high  and  low,  336 

regulation  of,  342-3,  346 

and  health,  350 

and  atmosphere.  357 

and  water  drinking,  399 

of  water,  for  enema,  412-13 

altered  by  suggestion,  425 

how  taken,  448 

nonnal,  44S 

in  Asiatic  cholera.  44S 

xariations  from  normal,  449 


Temperature,  high,  not  dangerous  per 
se,  449 
lowered,  cause  of,  449-50 
high  and  low,  relative  importance 

of,  450 
while  fasting,  451-9 
raised  by  fasting,  452-4 
and  current  theorj^  of  bodily  heat, 

453-4 
falls  upon  administration  of  drugs, 

454 
lowered  by  painful  emotions,  454 
and  feeling  of  cold,  454-5 
during  malaria,  456 
lowered  by  eating,  456 
low,  in  morning,  457 
causes  of,  457-9 
actual  vs.  apparent,  457-8 
low,  how  to  elevate,  459 
and  pulse,  correspondence  of,  462 
Temple,  Sir  William,  on  the  choice  of 

eliminating  measures,  385 
Tension,    muscular,    effects    of,    upon 

mental  life,  252 
Theory  of  fasting,  148-80^ 
Therapeutic  value  of  fasting,  96 
Thick  and  thin  blood,  while  fasting, 

509-11 
Thin  vs.  fat  persons,  121 

how  they  may  gain  flesh,  122 
how  benefited  by  fasting,  123 
and  thick  blood,  509-11 
Thirst,  alcoholic,  39 
Thompson,  Sir  Henry,  on  overfeeding 
the  aged,  135 
on    the    proportion    of    food    and 
exercise,  165 
Thomson,    Dr.    William    //.,    on    the 
necessity  of  resting  organs  used 
by  consciousness,  309 
Thurston,  R.  //.,  on  the  body  as  an 
energy-transfonning      machine, 
250 
on  the  possibility  of  cosmic  life, 
250 
Tillinghast,  Dr.,  on  the  rationale  of  a 
cough,  12 
on  the  active  and  passive  processes 
of  sleep.  306 
Time-interval  between  meals,  140 
Tissue,  soft  and  hard,  causes  of.  123-4 

poisoning  and  fatigue,  279-80 
Tobacco  heart,  1()7-S 
Tolstoy,   Count,   on    fasting  for  strong 

sexual  passions,  501 
Tongue,  condition  of.  indicates  state  of 
aliment ar}'  canal,  422 
coatc<l,  how  to  clean,  442-3 
coated,  441 
during  fast ,  441-4 
Tonics,  fallacy  of.  33 
Toothache,  cured  by  fasting.  27 
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Training,  effects  of,  upon  energy  pro- 
duction, 276 
Trail,   Dr.   R.    T.,   on   the  nature   of 

disease,  5-6,  7,  9,  29,  68-9 
on  foods  vs.  poisons,  22 
on  pain,  26 
on  drugs,  31 

on  the  action  of  drugs,  32 
on  stimulants,  36-7,  39 
on  premature  decay  of  teeth,  64 
on  the  "seat"  of  diseases,  67-8 
on   the   percentage   of   cases  lost 

under  hygienic  treatment,  72-3 
on  experience,  73 
on  easily  digested  foods,  104 
on  the  proportions  of  air  and  foods, 

120 
on  starvation,  despite  presence  of 

fat,  128 
on  weather  influences,  153 
on  the  wasting  of  disease,  179 
on  the  unreliability  of  sensations, 

262 
on  stimulating  foods  and  fasting, 

268-9 
on  increased  energy  and  strength 

of  heart -beat,  278 
on  laziness  as  a  sign  of  disease,  315 
on  the  definition  of  death,  331 
on  respiration  during  pain,  352 
on  too  heroic  water  treatment,  361 
on  bathing,  362-3 
on  the  bathing  processes,  365 
on    the    possible   dangers   of   the 

Turkish  bath,  368 
on  overwork,  386 
on  mineral  waters,  391 
on     temperature    of    water    for 
.  enema,  413 
on  the  cause  of  consumption,  602, 

603 
on  iron  for  anaemia,  605 
on  the  causation  of  cancer,  609 
Trance,  hypnotic,  253 

physiological  aspects  of,  107-8 
Transmission  of  energy,  theory  of,  250 
from    one    organism    to    another, 

254-5 
Treves,  Sir  Frederick,  on  the  nature  of 

disease,  13 
on  catarrh  of  the  appendix,  498 
Tropics,  comparative  influence  of  food 

habits     and     temperature     in, 

152-3 
True,  Prof.  A.  C,  on  Atwater's  experi- 
ments, 344 
Tuke,  Dr.  Hack,  on  the  effect  of  anger 

upon  the  secretions,  426 
Tumors,  as  local  diseases,  610 
Turkish  bath,  cleansing  properties  of, 

366 
instructions  for  taking,  367-9 


Turkish    bath,    possible    harm    from, 
368 
and  inactive  skin,  368 
how  to  complete,  369 
Tuthill,  George  W.,  case  of,  189-94 

loss  of  weight  by,  475 
Twain,  Mark,  on  the  value  of  fasting, 
320-1 
on  the  amount  of  sleep  required 

while  fasting,  321 
on  the  action  of  the  bowels  while 
fasting,  421 
Typhoid,  feeding  in,  615 

Ulceration  of  bowels,  498 

Underclothes,  question  of,  376-7 

Unbalancing  of  circulation,  see  Circula- 
tion 

Uncertainty    of    present    system    of 
medication,  3 

Unconscious  mind,  323 

Unification  of  energy,  297 

Uniformity  of  bodily  temperature,  333 

Unity  of  disease,  14-19 

Universality  of  disease,  61-4,  592-4 

Universe,  energizing  force  of,  580 

spiritual,  not   material,  at  basis, 
580 

Unreliability  of  sensations,  261-2 

Uric  acid,  question  of,  157 
action  of,  313 

Urine,  retention  of,  while  fasting,  525 

Uterus,  effects  of  fasting  upon,  503 

Varicose  veins,  case  of  cure  of,  209-10 
Varigny,  Henri  de,  on  life  manifesta- 
tions in  variable  temperatures, 
334 
on  the  inability  of  living  tissues  to 
absorb  O.  directly,  353 
Vegetable  life,  cannot  be  forced,  253 
Vegetarianism,  86-9 

list  of  books  on,  595-7 
Venous  stasis,  as  a  cause  of  sleep,  305 
Verworn,  Dr.,  on  cosmic  germs,  285 
Vibration,  as  the  physical  manifesta- 
tion of  life,  334 
and  bodily  heat,  correspondence 
of,  334-5 
Vicars,  Marie  D.,  on  fasting  vs.  starva- 
tion, 163 
Virchow,  Prof.,  on  the  movements  of 

the  stomach  during  sleep,  147 
Vital  vs.  chemical  action,  of  drugs,  32 
force,  is  innate,  255-6 
and  chemical  force,  293 
functions,  non-suspension  of,  322 
influx,  and  suggestion,  435 
Vitality,  always  noted  in  its  expendi- 
ture, 41 
definitions  of,  225 
question  of  essence  of,  225 
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Vitality,  source  of,  226 

how  lost,  226 

how  increased,  226-30 

present    theory    of    causation    of, 
242-5 

cannot  be  manufactured,  250-3 

hunger  an  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of,  273 

as  a  product  of  decomposition,  287 

natu.e  of,  290-1 

and  crystals,  292 

not  involved  in  the  law  of  con- 
servation, 297 

and  water  drinking,  399,  401-2 

analogy  of,  to  army,  548-9 

see  Energy 
Voit,  Prof.,  theory  of  sleep,  305 
Vomiting,  during  a  fast,  532-5 

treatment  of,  533-4 

during  pregnancy,  608 

W.,  Prof.  F.,  case  of,  187-8 

Wait,  Dr.  C.  E.,  on-  the  similarity  of 

individuals,  85 
Wallace,  Dr.  A.  R.,  on  the  improper 
administration    of    cliloroform, 
98-9 
Wallace,  Dr.  Joseph,  on  the  unity  of 

disease,  16 
Walsh,  Dr.  David,  on  the  non-suspen- 
sion of  vital  functions,  322 
Walter,  Dr.  Robert,  on  stimulation,  42 
on  genus  and  fasting,  51 
on  acute  and  chronic  disease,  61 
on  energy  influx,  254 
on  strength  and  food  supply,  283 
on  bodily  heat,  350 
War,  mortality  during,  592 
Warm  baths,  361 

Waste  matters,  as  a  cause  of  death,  331 
Waste  of  energy,  in  digestion,  103-5 

per  cent,  of,  387 
Wasting  of  disease,  124,  178-9 
Water,  craved  during  exercise,  273 
hot,  and  bodily  heat,  343 

cure  vs.  fasting,  363 

■ —  proportion  of,  in  body,  388 

—  percentage  of,  in  foods,  388 
amount  craved,  and  diet,  388-9 
amount  of  loss  of,  in  excreta,  389 

—  necessity    of,    in    diseased    condi- 

tions, 389 
drinking,     insufficient,     cause    of 

constipation,  390 
quality  of,  39(V-5 
quantity  of,  39.5-7 
periodicitv.  397-405 
filtered,  390 
boiled,  390 
distilled,  .390 
mineral,  391-2 
saline,  393-5 


Vv'ater,  drinking,  cold,  396 
cold,  and  fruit,  396 
drinking,  at  meals,  397 
quantity  the  system  requires,  397 
drinking,  hot  and  cold,  398-9 
temperature  of,  399 
drinking,  and  vitality,  399,  401-2 
drinking,  during  a  fast,  400-5 
unchanged,  in  .system,  400 
beneficial  effects  of,  during  a  fast, 

400-1 
drinking,  and  habit,  403 
purity  of,  during  fast,  404-5 
temperature  of,  for  enema,  412-13 
as  a  check  for  emaciation,  480 
Watkins,  Dr.  Robert  L.,  on  the  germ 

theory,  46 
Watson,  Sir  Thomas,  on  drug  medica- 
tion, 584 
Weakness,  during  fast,  256-63 
causes  of,  270 

results  from  the  presence  of  dis- 
ease, 270 
Weather,  effects  of,  upon  health,  151-3 
Weaver,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.,  on  feeding  in 

typhoid,  615 
Weight,  increase  of,  with  age,  129 
decrease  of,  with  benefit,  130 
in  proportion  to  height  (standard), 

218 
loss  of,  from  exercise,  383 
loss  of,  greatest  in  fat  persons,  466 
of  fatty  tissue,  467 
table  of  comparative  loss  of,  467 
average  loss  of,  while  fasting,  468 
variations  in,  468-9 
gain  of,  while  fasting,  469-70 
of  food  required  per  diem,  470-1 
loss  of,  by  various  individuals,  473 
comparative  loss  of,  while  fasting, 

473-4 
gain  of,  comparative,  477 
variations  in,  478 
after  breaking  fast ,  478 
extraordinary^  47S-9 
question  of  source  of,  479-80 
extraordinary  losses  of,  4S0-1 
Weinburgh,  on    importance  of   proper 

diet,  594 
Weir-Mitchell,  theory  of  sleep,  305 

treatment,  614 
Weston,    question    of   encrgj'    supply, 

dunng  his  walk,  246 
Wheeler,  Marion,  on  night  air,  356 
Wilcox,  Van  U.,  ca.so  of,  220-1 
Wilks,    Dr.    Sartniel,    on    definition    of 
di.sease,  2 
on  drug  medication,  5S5 
Wirclcs.s     telegraphy,      compared      to 

nervous  .system,  251 
Women,    married,    iiicrea.se    of    f:»tty 
tissue  in,  131 
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Wood,  Dr.  George  B.,  on  definition  of 
disease,  3 

Woodhead,  Dr.  G.  S.,  on  germs,  50 

Woodward,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  structure  of 
cancerous  growths,  611 

Work,  in  relation  to  diet,  386 

Wounds,  comparative  rapidity  of  heal- 
ing of,  150 

Wright,  Dr.  A.  E.,  on  drug  medication, 
585 

Wright,  Dr.  Laura  M.,  on  positions  for 
enema  taking,  412 
on  the  temperature  of  water  for 
enema,  412-13 


Wright,  Dr.  Laura  M.,  on  the  size  of 
nozzle  for  enema  taking,  413 
on     the     difficulty     of     expelling 
enema  water,  416 

Wundt,  Prof.,  theory  of  sleep,  306 

Y.,  Mrs.  G.,  case  of,  202-5 

Yawning,  causes  of,  352-3 

Yea,  Dr.  Burney,  on  organic  and  ii  - 
organic  elements,  23 
aversion  to  food  by  the  sick,  172 
on  condiments,  600 
on  feeding  in  typhoid,  615 

Yogis,  food  habits  of,  108 
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